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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  confonnity  with  the  requirements  of  chapters  225  and  546 
of  the  Laws  of  1896,  known  as  /the  Poor  Law  and  the  State 
Charities  Law,  respectively,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  here- 
with submits  its  thirty-eighth  annual  report  to  your  honorable 
body. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BOARD. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  in  1904. 

The  term  of  Commissioner  Augustus  Floyd,  from  the  Second 
Judicial  District,  having  expired,  he  was,  on  February  1,  1904, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
Governor  Odell  to  succeed  himself  as  such  Commissioner  for  a  full 
term  of  eight  years. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board,  the  district  or  county  from  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed,  together  with  the  length  of  their  service  and 
the  record  of  their  attendance  at  Board  meetings  during  the  year 
1904,  is  respectfully  presented  in  accordance  with  a  requirement 
of  the  State  Charities  Law : 
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State  Board  op  Charities.  7 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  Board's  stated  meeting  of  April  13,  1904,  the  annual 
election  of  oflScers  was  held  as  provided  by  the  by-laws.  President 
Enoch  Vine  Stoddard  of  Rochester,  and  Vice-President  Stephen 
Smith  of  New  York,  were  unanimously  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  other  officers  were  continued  subject  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board. 

On  December  2f>,  1904,  Mr.  Byron  Madison  Child,  the  Board's 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  died  at  his  home  in 
Albany,  after  a  service  with  the  Board  of  five  and  a  half  years. 

At  its  meeting  of  January  11,  1905,  the  Board  unanimously 
adopted  the  following: 


Minute. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  learned 
with  great  regret  of  the  death  in  his  fifty-second  year,  of  Byron 
Madison  Child,  late  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  In 
the  service  of  the  Board,  and  desire  to  give  expression  to  their 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  to  their  sympathy 
with  the  members  of  his  familv  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  Child  was  by  reason  of  a  kindly  nature  and  previous  exi)erl- 
ence  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board.  He  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  whose  needs  he  was 
called  upon  to  relieve,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  important  duties 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  He  believed,  with  the 
Board,  in  the  necessity  for  constant  pi*ogress  in  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  public  relief,  and  studied 
carefully  the  laws  with  relation  to  the  poor,  for  the  execution 
of  which  this  Board  is  responsible.  He  was  worthy  of  high  regard 
and  filled  with  credit  to  the  Board,  as  well  as  to  himself,  his 
responsible  position  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

Besolved,  That  this  minute  be  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  this  meeting,  that  a  copy  be  suitably  engrossed,  signed 
by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  and  presented  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

On  Publication : 

The  President^  Commissioners  Stewart^  Smith  and  Scanlan. 
On  Finance: 

The  President,  Ck)mmissioners  Bosendale  and  Scanlan. 
On  Inspection: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Scanlan  and  Qratwick. 
On  State  and  Alien  Poor: 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Stewart,  Qratwick  and  Floyd. 
On  Reformatories: 

Commissioners  Stewart,  Smith  and  de  Peyster. 
On  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-Mind^ed : 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Bosendale  and  Smith. 
On  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes : 

Commissioners  Bosendale,  Gratwick  and  Thomas. 
On  Craig  Colony : 

Commissioners  Smith,  McCarthy  and  Bosendale. 
On  Thomas  Asylum : 

Commissioners  Gratwick  and  Floyd. 
On  the  Blind: 

Commissioners  Gratwick,  Smith  and  Floyd. 
On  the  Deaf : 

Commissioners  Notman,  Aldrich  and  Scanlan. 
On  Almshouses: 

Commissioners  Bosendale,  Aldrich  and  Thomas. 
On  Orphan  Asylums: 

Commissioners  Notman,  McCarthy  and  de  Peyster. 
On  Hospitals: 

Commissioners  Smitli,  Notman  and  McCarthy. 
On  Legislation: 

Commissioners  Bosendale,  Notman  and  Scanlan. 
On  the  Construction  of  Buildings: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Stewart  and  McCarthy. 
On  Placing-Out  of  Children : 

Commissioners  Scanlan,  Gratwick,  Floyd  and  Thomas. 
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On  Dispensaries: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Rosendale  and  Qratwick. 
On  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives : 

Commissioners  Smith,  Stewart  and  Rosendale. 
On  Legal  Questions : 

Commissioners  Notman  and  Seanlan. 
On  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children: 

Commissioners  de  Peyster,  Smith  and  Floyd. 
On  Education : 

Commissioners  Thomas,  Smith  and  Rosendale. 
On  Juvenile  Courts  and  the  Probation  System: 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Gratwick,  Seanlan  and  Floyd. 
Eastern  Inspection  District: 
Commissioner  Stewart,  Chairman;    Smith,    de  Peyster,  Bcan> 
Ian,  Floyd,  Notman,  Rosendale  and  Aldrich. 
Western  Inspection  District: 
Commissioner  Stoddard,  Chairman;   McCarthy,   Thomas   and 
Gratwick. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  BOARD  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 

OF  1904. 

APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

The  appropriation  bill,  chapter  728  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  Board's  work : 

For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  |3,500.  '   . 

For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners  as  provided  by  chap- 
ter 546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  |1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary. 

For  superintendent  of  inspection,  |2,500;  chief  clerk,  |1,800; 
clerk,  |1,400;  statistician,  |1,000;  one  stenographer,  |900;  one 
stenographer,  |720;  messenger,  |720;  clerk,  |720;  junior  clerk, 
|600.  For  temporary  help  at  the  Albany  office,  f300,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
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For  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  secretary 
wbile  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  |2,500,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employes  of  the  department  while 
engaged  in  their  official  duties,  |2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary. 

For  rent,  j^rinting,  stationery,  and  other  expenses  of  the  office, 
f5,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  official 
documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  including 
boxes  or  covering  for  same,  |1,200,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

State  and  Alien  Poor. 

For  salary  of  the  superintendent,  |3,000 ;  for  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent in  New  York  city,  |1,500;  for  the  special  inspector  of 
charitable  institutions,  |2,000 ;  for  inspector,  |1,500 ;  for  assistant 
inspector,  |1,200;  for  transfer  agent,  Kings  county  almshouse, 
f  1,000;  for  transfer  agent,  Erie  county  almshouse,  |1,000;  for 
clerk  and  stenographer,  |720;  for  stenographer,  |700;  for  mes- 
senger, $400;  for  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  in- 
spectors, $4,000;  for  incidental  office  expenses,  $800;  for  main- 
tenance, transportation  and  removal  of  State,  alien  and  non-resi- 
dent poor,  $26,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

New  York  Office. 

For  superintendent,  $1,500 ;  one  inspector,  $1,400 ;  one  inspector, 
$1,200 ;  two  inspectors,  $900  each ;  stenographer,  $720. 

Rochester  Office. 
For  inspector,  $1,200,  and  stenographer,  $600. 

APPROPRIATIONS  DESIRED  FROM  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP 

1905. 
For  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  for  salary,  $5,000. 
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For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners  as  provided  by  chap- 
ter 546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  |1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary.  • 

Fop  superintendent  of  inspection,  f3,000;  chief  clerk,  t^^SOO; 
clerk,  |1,400;  statistician,  |1,200;  one  stenographer,  |1,200;  one 
stenographer,  |720;  messenger,  ^20;  clerk,  |720;  junior  clerk, 
|600.  For  temporary  help,  f500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  commissioners  and  the  secretary  while 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  |2,500,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employes  of  the  department  while 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  13,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  rent,  printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  office,  |6,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage,  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  official 
documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  including 
boxes  or  coverings  for  same,  |1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
*''^  necessary. 

New  York  Office. 
For  superintendent,  $1,500;  one  inspector,  |1,400;  two  inspec- 
tors, tl?200  each;   one  inspector,  |900;   stenographer,  |840. 

Rochester  Office. 
For  one  inspector,  $1,200;  stenographer,  |600. 

State  and  Alien  Poor. 
For  salar}^  of  the  superintendent,  $3,000 ;  for  the  deputy  super- 
intendent in  New  York  city,  $1,500 ;  for  inspector  of  State  chari- 
table institutions,  $2,000;  for  inspector,  $1,500;  for  inspector, 
$1,200;  for  transfer  agent  Kings  county  almshouse,  $1,000;  for 
transfer  agent,  Erie  county  almshouse,  $1,000;  for  clerk  and 
stenographer,  $720 ;  for  stenographer,  $720 ;  for  messenger,  $420 ; 
for  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  inspectors,  $4,000; 
for  incidental  office  expenses,  $800 ;  for  maintenance,  transporta- 
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tion  ana  removal  of  State^  alien^  nonresident  and  Indian  poor, 
126,000,  OP  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Board  desires  to  renew  its  reqjiest  to  the  Legislature  for 
means  to  pay  the  salaries  and  meet  the  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  additional  inspectors  to  visit  children  placed  out  in 
family  homes  in  this  State.  The  duty  of  visiting  such  homes  is 
devolved  upon  the  Board  by  chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1898, 
which  is  an  act  to  prevent  evils  and  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  placing  out  of  children.  It  is  estimated  that  three  inspectors, 
one  man  at  |1,200  a  year  salary,  and  two  women  at  f900  a  year 
each,  are  required  for  this  work,  together  with  their  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

The  Board  also  desires  to  renew  its  application  for  an  appro- 
priation of  ?1,S00  and  his  necessary  expenses,  to  pay  the  salary 
of  an  inspector  to  examine  the  educational  work  of  the  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  the  Board  is  required  to  visit  and 
inspect.  There  are  over  30,000  children  at  present  in  such  insti- 
tutions, with  substantially  no  independent  supervision  of  their 
education.  These  children,  by  reason  of  their  heredity  and  pre- 
vious environment,  require  such  supervision  even  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  children  living  in  their  own  homes. 

CHARITABLE  LEGISLATION,  1904. 

The  principal  charitable  legislation  enacted  in  this  State  in 
1904  worked  important  reforms  in  the  reformatory  institutions 
maintained  by  the  State. 

By  chapters  167,  221  and  388,  the  reception  of  girls  at  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  and  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  RandalFs  Island,  was  discontinued  after  June  1st,  since  which 
time  these  institutions  have  received  only  boys  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years. 

By  chapter  453,  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hud- 
son, with  its  board  of  managers,  and  its  officers  and  employes, 
was  continued  after  June  1st  as  a  reformatory  institution  under 
the  name  of  the  "  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,"  for 
the  reception  of  all  girls  not  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  legally 
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committed  to  or  placed  in  charge  of  such  institution  as  vagrants 
or  on  conviction  of  any  criminal  offense  by  any  court  having 
authority  to  make  such  commitments  or  to  place  such  girls  therein. 
The  law  further  provided  that,  after  the  date  mentioned,  no  girl 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  should  be  committed  to  the  school, 
but  that  all  inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson 
should  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  according  to  the  provisions  of 
law  under  which  they  were  committed  thereto. 

This  legislation  providing  for  the  care  of  delinquent  boys  and 
girls  in  separate  institutions  according  to  sex,  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  reform  work  of  the  State.  This  change  has  for 
years  been  advocated  by  this  Board  and  other  bodies  interested 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  institutions.  Through  these 
enactments  the  State  now  has  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  a 
State  reformatory  institution  for  the  younger  class  of  delinquent 
girls.  i      ! 

By  chapter  718,  the  "New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys  "  was  established,  and  a  commission  composed  of  the  State 
Comptroller,  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  State  Architect,  was 
appointed  to  select  a  site  of  one  thousand  acres  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  city  of  New  York  upon  which  such  school  shall  be  located. 
This  commission  is  to  report  to  the  present  Legislature  the  terms 
upon  which  the  lands  selected  can  be  purchased,  together  with 
plans  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  school.  When  the  lands  selected  have 
been  acquired  by  the  State  they  are  to  be  known  as  the  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  and  to  be  used  by  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and  training  all  juvenile  delinquents 
properly  committed  thereto  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws  authorizing  commitments  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island. 
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This  also  is  a  refoiim  long  advocated  by  the  Board,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  its 
Committee  on  Bef  ormatories  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1904. 

Chapter  132,  authorizes  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cortland 
county  to  appropriate  to  the  Cortland  Hospital  Association,  for 
the  care,  support  and  maintenance  of  such  inmates  as  may  be 
received  and  retained  in  said  hospital,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
{1,000  in  any  one  year,  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  deem 
proper. 

Chapter  151  authorizes  the  Town  Board  of  Batavia  to  appro- 
priate and  pay  annually  from  the  moneys  received  by  said  Board; 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Law,  to  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital Association  of  Batavia,  for  the  care,  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  of  the  inmates  as  may  be  received  and  retained  in 
said  hospital,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  a  sum  which  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  |1,500. 

DEPENDENT  ALIENS. 

The  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in 
his  recently  published  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  presents  many 
interesting  and  useful  statistics  with  relation  to  dependent  aliens 
in  charitable  and  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
State,  according  to  the  Commissioner-General's  report,  4,205  de- 
pendent aliens,  including  men,  women  and  children,  were  round 
in  the  charitable  institutions,  and  2,283  in  the  penal  institutions, 
including  the  reformatories  for  women  and  girls  and  also  for 
younger  children. 

These  statistics  were  first  brought  to  the  Board's  attention  by 
reports  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  subject  was  at  once  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor  for  investigation.  The 
Committee  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Commissioner-General,  of 
Immigration,  the  details  of  the  cases  reported,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  cooperate,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  removal 
of  such  dependent  aliens  as  were  not  transi)ortable  under  the 
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laws  of  the  United  States.  The  clerical  force  at  the  service  of 
the  Commissioner  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  furnish 
this  detailed  information,  the  Committee,  with  his  permission, 
3mployed  a  clerk  to  make  a  copy  of  such  records.  The  facts  dis- 
closed are  now  receiving  careful  consideration  with  the  view  of 
securing  the  removal  to  their  native  countries  of  all  dependent 
aliens  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boards  who  should  be  so 
dealt  with.  , 

In  so  far  as  aliens  are  in  temporary  need  because  of  some 
acute  trouble,  requiring  treatment  in  a  hospital,  perhaps,  or  some 
other  form  of  casual  aid,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  In  a 
large  number  of  instances,  it  will  readily  be  apparent  that  there 
exists  no  just  cause  for  their  removal.  Misfortunes  of  this  nature 
readily  happen  to  the  families  of  citizens,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  aliens  will  not  also  suffer  from  them. 

The  cases  requiring  the  most  serious  consideration,  so  far  as 
this  Board  is  concerned,  must  necessarily  be  those  belonging  to 
the  chronic  pauper  class,  such,  for  example,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  almshouses  and  other  like  public  institutions  of  cliarity.  An 
examination  of  the  records  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner-General shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the  alien  inmates 
of  the  almshouses  in  this  State,  are  men  and  women  of  advanced 
age,  who  have  been  in  this  country  many  years,  and  were  obliged 
to  seek  public  relief  because  of  chronic  need.  Such  examination 
of  the  records  shows  939  such  cases,  but  of  these,  544  are  women, 
who  seldom  take  out  citizens'  papers.  Out  of  the  total  number  re- 
ported from  all  parts  of  the  State,  615  were  over  60  years  of  age; 
but  75  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  ten  years,  while  513  had 
been  here  over  twenty  years.  The  records  further  show  that  most 
of  these  dependent  aliens  had  been  in  this  country  for  long 
periods  before  commitment,  indicating  very  clearly  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  known  as  "  assisted  immigrants."  A  large 
proportion  of  these  dependent  aliens  in  the  almhouses  had  appar- 
ently been  to  almost  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens  of  this 
country. 
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This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  gratifying  to  the  Board,  which 
has  removed  many  dependent  aliens  to  their  homes  in  other 
countries.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  necessity  does 
not  exist  for  the  use  of  the  utmost  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
cases  of  dependent  aliens.  The  list  of  cases  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  is  much  appreciated,  and 
will  be  put  to  useful  service  in  the  inquiry  being  conducted  by 
the  Board  through  its  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

In  returning  dependent  aliens  to  their  homes  in  other  countries, 
the  humanitarian  side  of  the  question  is  one  for  primary  con- 
sideration. Doubtless  some  may  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
return  and  whose  transportation  would  be  proper  and  expedient. 
Others  again  will  be  found  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  return, 
even  though  they  might  be  persuaded  to  go.  Still  others  would 
not  consent  to  be  transported  under  any  condition  that  the  State 
could  offer,  and,  under  existing  laws,  will  have  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  here  dependent  though  they  be. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  deportation  of  aliens  should 
be  a  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  the  United  States  authorities. 
The  regulation  of  immigration,  including  the  deportation  of  un- 
desirable immigrants,  is  a  function  of  government  which  might 
at  any  time  give  rise  to  questions  of  international  importance. 
With  such  questions  the  individual  States  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deal. 

Harmonious  relations  exist  between  the  officers  of  this  Board 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration.  Their  co5pera- 
tion  has  been  of  service  to  the  State.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  power  of  the  United  States  government  to  remove  dependent 
and  delinquent  aliens  should  be  extended  by  law  so  as  to  permit 
the  removal  of  all  such  persons  within  five  years  of  their  arrival 
in  this  country,  where  such  course  seems  desirable. 

Meantime  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  should 
encourage  and  assist  the  deportation  of  dependent  and  delinquent 
aliens  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the  present  laws.  The 
rules  adopted  by  the  Bureau  do  not  exhaust  the  powers  granted 
to  it  under  the  immigration  laws,  and  do,  to  some  extent,  re- 
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strict  the  work  of  the  State.  The  United  States  govemment  will 
not  pay  the  railroad  transportation  of  aliens  who  have  become 
dependent  from  causes  arising  subsequent  to  their  landing,  with- 
in one  year  after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  although  it  fur- 
nishes transportation  from  the  port  of  landing  to  the  alien's 
native  country. 

Even  in  the  case  of  aliens  whose  dependence  is  due  to  causes 
arising  prior  to  their  arrival,  the  United  States  government  as- 
sumes but  half  the  cost  of  inland  transportation,  thus  placing  an 
inequitable  burden  upon  the  State  which  had  no  control  over  the 
landing  of  the  immigrant. 

THE  BOARD'S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

Through  the  appropriation  of  |1,200  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  Eoard  was 
able  to  make  an  extended  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  public 
and  private  charitable  and  reformatory  work  of  the  State,  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held  at  St.  Louis  from  April 
to  December,  1904.  This  exhibit  included  photographs  of  many 
of  the  institutions,  together  with  statistics  of  their  work  and 
expenditures,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  samples  of  the  indus- 
trial work  of  their  inmates.  It  also  included  a  valuable  series 
of  graphic  charts,  prepared  by  the  students  of  the  class  of  soci- 
ology at  Cornell  University,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Prank  A.  Fetter,  illustrating  the  growth  and  extent  of  charitable 
work  in  this  State. 

The  jury  of  awards  voted  to  the  Board  a  Grand  Prize,  which 
was  the  highest  award  possible,  for  the  exhibit,  and  awarded  a 
gold  medal  to  the  Secretary  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
collaborator. 

THREE  CENTURIES  OF  CHARITY  LEGISLATION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 
In  connection  with  its  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1904, 
the  Board  published  a  digest  of  charity  legislation  in  New  York 
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from  1609  to  1900,  inclusive.  Such  a  publication  is  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  history  of  charity 
legislation  in  this  State,  and  for  this  reason  the  Board  caused  the 
necessary  information  to  be  compiled  and  the  volume  published. 
This  important  compilation  was  completed  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  largely  through  the  personal  efforts  during  the  past 
three  years,  of  Secretary  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  of  this  Board. 

While  it  has  been  possible  in  this  work  to  give  only  a  brief 
digest  of  most  of  the  laws  affecting  the  poor  and  the  administra- 
tion of  charity  in  this  State,  some  of  the  more  important  enact- 
ments are  published  in  full,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  study 
of  these  laws. 

The  digest  is  divided  into  three  general  parts  covering  respec- 
tively charitable  legislation  under  the  Dutch,  under  the  English 
and  during  the  period  of  American  Statehood,  and  is  also  care- 
fully indexed. 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED,  IDIOTIC  AND  EPILEPTIC. 

In  its  annual  reports  to  the  Legislatures  of  1902, 1903  and  1904, 
the  Board  called  attention  to  the  pressing  need  for  enlarging  the 
State  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  idiotic 
and  the  epileptic,  and  recommended  that  adequate  appropriations 
be  made  for  that  purpose.  Thus  far,  however,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  toward  meeting  this  need  and  the  Board  again 
renews  its  recommendations. 

That  the  State  has  definitely  undertaken  the  care  t»f  the  feeble- 
minded, the  idiotic  and  the  epileptic  in  State  institutions  estab- 
lished for  these  classes,  and  that  the  existing  facilities  in  such 
institutions  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  upon 
them,  are  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children.  This  institution  was  established  in 
1851  for  the  care  and  education  of  feeble-minded  children.  It  now 
has  a  population  of  539. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
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Minded  Women  at  Newark.  This  asylum  was  established  in 
1878  for  the  care  and  protection  of  feeble-minded  women,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  child-bearing  age.  It  now  has  a  population 
of  549. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
Rome.  This  asylum  was  established  in  1893,  and  is  intended  to 
care  for  the  less  teachable  class  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded.  This 
allium  now  has  a  population  of  711. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  at 
Sonyea.  This  was  established  in  1894  for  the  care  of  epileptics 
who  are  not  insane,  and  now  has  a  population  of  898. 

5.  The  enactment  of  the  following  provisions  of  law : 

The  Poor  Law  (chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896).  §  6.  Idiots 
and  lunatics. — "The  superintendents  of  the  poor  shall  provide 
for  the  support  of  poor  persons  that  may  be  idiots  or  lunatics,  at 
other  places  than  in  the  almshouse,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
provided  by  law  for  the  care,  support  and  maintenance  of  such 
poor  persons." 

The  Penal  Code,  §  377. — Unl^iwful  confinement  of  idiots,  insane 
persons,  etc. — "  A  person  who  confines  an  idiot,  lunatic  or  insane 
person,  in  any  other  manner  or  in  any  other  place  than  as  author- 
ized by  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Although  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law  undoubtedly  contem- 
plate that  the  class  of  persons  named  shall  be  cared  for  in  State 
institutions,  a  consideration  of  the  following  facts  will  show  that 
the  State  has  thus  far  provided  but  partially  for  them. 

Feeble-Minded  Children. 

1.  Many  feeble-minded  children  are  found  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  inspectors  of  the  Board  in  private  institutions 
equipped  for  the  care  of  normal  children  only,  where  such  de- 
fectives are  being  maintained  at  public  expense.  Besides  these 
a  considerable  number  of  such  children  have  been  forced  to 
remain  in  the  almshouse  institutions,  owing  to  the  lack  of  room 
for  them  at  Syracuse.  These  children  are  greatly  out  of  place 
in  all  such  institutions.     They  cannot  receive  proper  training 
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and  they  disturb  the  routine  and  discipline  of  the  institutions. 
They  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  training  and  the  discipline 
which  it  is  intended  they  shall  receive  at  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

This  State  institution  has  become  congested  through  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  adult  inmates,  65  men  and  92 
women,  who  should  be  removed  to  the  institutions  at  Borne  and 
Newark  respectively.  Until  they  are  so  removed  the  important 
educational  function  of  the  institution  at  Syracuse  will  continue 
to  be  seriously  impaired,  which  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  great  evil. 

Feeble-Minded  Women. 

2.  In  county,  city  and  town  almshouses  and  in  other  institu- 
tions where  they  are  cared  for  at  public  expense,  as  well  as 
in  family  homes,  there  are  many  feeble-minded  women  who 
should  be  cared  for  at  the  Newark  Asylum.  Such  women  can- 
not be  properly  cared  for  at  the  almshouses,  where  they  are 
practically  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  their  presence 
in  such  institutions  is  a  disturbing  influence  and  frequently  a 
cause  of  scandal.  Owing  to  their  mental  weakness  they  lack 
the  power  to  resist  evil  influences,  and  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  Asylum  at  Newark  where  they  can  be  cared 
for  by  attendants  of  their  own  sex.  They  would  thus  receive  the 
protection  their  unfortunate  condition  demands  and  the  various 
localities  of  the  State  would  be  saved  the  great  and  growing  ex- 
pense of  providing  for  them  and  their  illegitimate  and  frequently 
degenerate  offspring. 

The  reports  to  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1904,  indicate  that  there  are  in  the  almshouses  alone,  more 
than  400  feeble-minded  women,  of  whom  200  are  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

Idiots. 

3.  There  are  also  in  the  county,  city  and  town  almshouses  over 
700  male  feeble-minded  persons  and  idiots,  most  of  whom  should 
be  removed  to  the  Bome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Bome  as  soon 
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as  possible.  This  class  of  unfortunates  is  also  out  of  place  in 
the  almshouses^  and  prevents  these  institutions  from  becoming, 
what  it  is  generally  intended  they  shall  become  in  course  of  time, 
homes  for  the  aged^  dependent  poor. 

Epileptics. 

4.  The  latest  reports  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor 
indicate  that  there  are  now  in  this  State  over  800  dependent 
epileptics  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics. Nearly  300  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  almshouses, 
which  are  not  suitably  equipped  for  their  care. 

Suggestions  for  a  better  classification  of  the  Feeble-Minded  in  State 

Institutions. 

The  Board  believes  that  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of 
the  functions  of  the  State  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  idiotic.  At  the  present  time  feeble-minded  women 
of  the  same  general  type  are  cared  for  at  the  Syracuse,  Newark 
and  Rome  institutions,  and  feeble-minded  men  at  Syracuse  and 
Bome.    The  system  requires  to  be  rearranged  and  made  logical. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  ideal  system  would  be  to  care 
for  all  the  teachable  feeble-minded  children  at  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  'feeble-minded 
women  and  girls,  except  the  epileptic,  at  the  State  Custodial 
Asylum  at  Newark,  and  the  feeble-minded  men  and  boys, 
except  the  epileptic,  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  Those 
a£9icted  with  epilepsy  should  be  maintained  at  Craig  Colony. 

The  facilities  of  these  institutions  should  eventually  be  made 
ample  to  segregate  all  of  these  several  classes,  who  should  be 
received  without  regard  to  their  physical  condition  or  their 
mental  grade.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  welfare  it  is 
as  important  to  segregate  the  most  degraded  of  this  class  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  as  it  is  to  care  for  those  of  the  higher  grades. 
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NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  VISITATION  AND 
INSPECTION  OF  THE  BOARD,  OCTOBER  i,  1904: 

Aged  and  friendless  persons 2,935 

Almshouse  institution  inmates  (exclusive  of  those  classi- 
fied below) 12,130 

Blind  in  almshouses 335 

Blind  in  other  institutions ♦200 

Deaf  in  almshouses 77 

Deaf  in  other  institutions 1,639 

Dependent  children  (exclusive  of  2,398  com- 
mitted for  delinquency,  included  with  juve- 
nile offenders) 27,772 

Indian  children  at  Thomas  Asylum 157 

27,929 

Disabled  soldiers  and  siilors  2,224 

Epileptics  in  almshouses 279 

Epileptics  in  Craig  Colony 898 

Hospital   patients 7,980 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  almshouses 1,340 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  State  institutions 1,799 

Juvenile  offenders 4,437 

Reformatory  inmates  (women  and  girls) 2,082 

Total 66,284 


*  The  decrease  in  this  number    arises  from  the  fact  that  the  New  York   State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Batavia.  was  not  open  October  1,  1904,  because  of  repairs.' 
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OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

Table  of  temporary  (outdoor)  relief  in  the  cities  of  the  State  for 

the  fiscal  years  1902, 1903  and  1904. 
A.  Showing  the  Number  op  Poor  Persons  Receiving  Temporary 

Relief  with  the  Percentage  op    Entire  Population  thus 

Relieved. 


CiTT. 


COUHTT. 


1904. 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Bini^amton. . . . 

Elinira 

Schenectady.... 

Auburn 

Newburgh 

Kingston 

Poughkeepsie | 

Cohoes 

Jamestown i 

Oswego 

Watertown 

Amsterdam | 

Mount  Vernon. . . .  i 

Niagara  Falls 

Qloversville 

Lockport I 

Rome I 

New  Rochelle i 

Middletovn | 

WatervUet | 

Ithaca ' 

Ogdensburg j 

HomellHville 

Dunkirk 

Coming 

Geneva 

Little  Falls 

Johnstown 

Hudson 

Glean 

North  Tonawanda. 

Cortland 

Plattsburgh* 

Fulton* 

Oneida 

Rensselaer 

Tonawanda* 


New  York 1 

Erie I 

Monroe 

Onondaga.. ...  J 

Albany i 

Rensselaer. . . . ' 

Oneida ' 

Westchester.. . 

Broome | 

Chemung 

Schenectady.. .  | 

Cayuga [ 

Orange I 

Ulster ; 

Dutchess 

Albany ' 

Chautauqua.. . ' 

Oswego 

Jefferson , 

Montgomery.  .1 
Westchester.. . 

Niagara 

Fulton I 

NiajB^ara \ 

Oneids 

Westchester.. . 

Orange 

Albany 

Tompkins.. . . . ' 
St.  Lawrence..., 

Steuben 

Chautauqua.. . 

Steuben 

Ontario 

Herkimer 

Fulton 

Columbia t 

Cattaraugus. . . 

Niagara 

Cortland 

Clinton ' 

Oswego • 

Madison | 

Rensselaer. ...  1 
Erie 


3,437 

862 

162 

lOS 

94 

5860 

56 

47 

39 

35 

31 

30 

24 

24 

24 

23 

22 

22 

21 

20 

20 

19 

18 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 


,202  1.096 

,387  6,345 

.608.  9,000 

.374  2,756 

,151  3,240 

,651  1,728 

,383  2,059 

,931  670 

,647  1,234 

.672  513 

,682  t288 

,345  1,665 

,943,  794; 


,535 
,029 
,910 
,892 
199 


852 
858 
192 
546 
807; 
316 
.929  1,618' 
,346  244! 
,457  tl69 
,349  438 
,581  122, 
,34351,123' 
,720;   311 


,522 
,321 
,136, 
.633 
.918 
,616 
,061 
,433 
,381 
,120 
,528 
,462 
,069 
,014 
,880 
,206 
,538 
,466 
,421  . 


464 
6681 
320, 
524 
167 
170 
185 
304 
845 
340 
395 
150 

42. 

47 
143 
130; 
463 

63 


.0003 
.015 
.055 
.025  ' 
.034  ; 
.028  , 
.037  ' 
.012  ; 
.031   i 
.014  I 
.009 
.052  I 
.032 
.035  1 
.036  , 
.008 
.024 
.036  i 
.015 
.077  ' 

.012     : 

.009  , 

.024  I 

.007  I 

.073 

.021   I 

.032  , 

.047  I 

.024  I 

.041   ! 

.014 

.015 

.017 

.029 

.081 

.034   . 

.041 

.016 

.005   , 

.005 

.016 

.018 

.061   I 

.008 


3.665 

4,604 

2,673 

2,371 

4,997 

1,420 

1,859 

621, 

685 

490 

162 

1,600 

703 

624 

6851 

209 

5.^2 

907 

266 

1.335 

162 

264  < 

348 

102 

l,060i 

212 

392 

644 

309 

388 

150 

171 

140 

401 

704 

268 

498 

226i 

281 

64' 

302 

300, 

601 1 

67 1 


OOlj 
.013 
.016 
.022 
.05?, 
.023 
.033 
.0131 
.017 
.014 
.006, 
.053 
.028 
,02L 
.024! 
.OO9I 
.023 
,041 
,012 
.064 
,008; 
,013 
,0191 
006; 
,069 
014 
027 
045 
,023 
0311 
,013 
015) 
013 
038! 
.068 
026. 
052 
024 
003 
007 
0341 
037 
066' 
009 


1|- 


IL 


6,264 

4,841 

1.474 

2.661 

5,209 

1.427 

1.420 

466 

8341 

435, 

265! 

1,450| 

703 

7031 

6901 

682! 

317 

858' 

568 

2.039! 

245 

229, 

431! 

200| 

1,180; 

432 

4991 

7681 

264, 

449' 

215 

91 

225 

376 

688 

221 

263 

200 

30' 

52 

109, 

420 

292 

78 

13 


.0016 

.014 

.009 

.025 

.066 

.024 

.026 

.010 

.021 

.012 

.008 

.047 

.028 

.029 

.029 

.029 

.014 

.039 

.026 

.097 

.012 

.012 

.023 

.012 

.077 

.030 

.034 

.064 

.020 

.036 

.018 

.008 

.020 

.036 

.066 

.021 

.028 

.021 

.003 

.006 

.012 

.061 

.039 

.010 

.002 


Total I  4,943,697  43,204 37.799 ,     40,266 


*Incorporated  as  cities  since  the  census  of  1900. 
tNuraber  reported  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 
jNumber  of  persons  estimated — 72  families  reported. 
(Represents  mdividuals;  in  previous  years  families. 

ISTroy  now  includes  Lansingburgh  and  a  portion  of  Brunswick  and  has  a  population  of 
about  75,000. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Fourteen  of  the  State's  charitable  institutions  are  subject  to 
the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  Board. 

These,  named  in  the  oMer  in  which  they  were  established,  are 
as  follows :  State  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  1846 ;  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  1851; 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  1865;  Thomas 
Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children,  Iroquois,  in- 
corporated in  1855  as  a  private  institution,  and  by  chapter  162  of 
the  Laws  of  1875  reorganized  and  established  as  a  State  institu- 
tion; State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women, 
Newark,  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-Minded  Children  in  1878,  and  incorporated 
separately  by  chapter  281  of  the  Laws  of  1885 ;  New  York  State 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  1878;  New  York  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  1904,  (originally  organized  as  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Hudson,  1881)  ;  Western  House  of 
Refuge,  Albion,  1890;  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford,  1892;  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome,  1893; 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea,  1894;  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  Home,  Oxford,  1894;  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the 
Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  West  Haverstraw,  1900; 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook,  1900. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1904,  including  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (f 47,108.55),  amounted  to  f  1,669,647.84.  Their  ex- 
penditures aggregated  |1,G22,470.1U ;  ?l,046,3o9.09  being  for 
maintenance;  1546,882.66  for  improvements;  while  $20,238.19 
was  returned  to  the  State  treasurer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law.     The  total  number  of  their  beneficiaries  was  8,977. 

During  the  year  all  the  State  institutions  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  several  com- 
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mittees  and  Commissioners  of  the  Board  respectively  charged 
with  their  oversight.  They  were  also,  together  with  the  private 
institutions  receiving  State  appropriations,  regularly  visited  and 
inspected  by  the  Board's  Inspector  of  State  Charitable  Institu- 
tions. 

Private  Institutions  Receiving  State  Appropriations. 

The  following  named  schools  and  institutions,  ten  in  number, 
under  private  management  but  mainly  supported  by  State  appro- 
priations, are  also  subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion :  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  1817;  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York  (usually  known  as  the  House 
of  Refuge) ,  New  York,  1824 ;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  1831;  Le  Couteulx  St  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes,  Buffalo,  1853;  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes,  New  York,  1869;  St. 
Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
Westchester,  with  branches  at  Brooklyn  and  Fordham,  1875; 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  1875; 
Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  1876; 
Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone,  1884; 
Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf, 
Albany,  1891. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1904,  were,  from  cash  on  hand,  f  167,469.70;  from 
public  sources,  |697,853.36;  from  private  sources,  |259,028.18; 
total  receipts,  fl,124,351.24.  Their  expenditures  aggregated 
fl,025,682.74,  and  the  total  number  of  their  beneficiaries  was 
3,416. 

Summary  op  Recommendations  for  Legislation. 

The  Board  desires  to  renew  the  following  recommendations 
for  legislation : 

1.  That  all  the  special  appropriations  to  enlarge  or  improve 
the  State  institutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  be 
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incladed  in  one  bill,  with  such  provisions  as  will  insure  in  every 
instance  the  most  careful  and  economical  expenditure  of  the 
moneys  appropriated,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature.  The  Board  believes  that  it  would  be  found 
economical,  as  well  as  practicable,  to  concentrate  expenditures 
for  construction  work  at  a  small  number  of  the  institutions 
annually.  This  course  should  expedite  such  work  and  secure 
more  favorable  terms  from  the  contractors. 

2.  That  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  be  reorganized 
as  a  State  institution  with  managers  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pro 
visions  of  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  it  be  removed  to  a 
cotmtry  site  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Board  also  recommends 
that  the  appointment  of  employes  at  this  institution  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  civil  service,  if  practicable. 

3.  That  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women 
at  Newark,  and  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  adult  feeble-minded 
now  improperly  retained  at  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children,  together  with  all  the  feeble-minded  and 
idiotic  persons  retained  in  almshouses  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Penal  Code,  or  provided  for  in 
private  institutions  at  greatly  enlarged  cost  to  the  various  coun- 
ties, cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

Appropriations  Made  in  1904  and  Recommendbd  for  1905. 

The. following  table  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  for  main- 
tenance and  for  extraordinary  expenses  and  reappropriations, 
respectively,  by  the  Legislature  of  1904  to  the  several  State  insti- 
tutions subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspection,  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Board  for  appropriations  to  such 
institutions  by  the  Legislature  of  1905,  and  the  pages  of  this  re- 
port wherein  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  institutions  are 
specifically  set  forth.  These  recommendations  were  agreed  upon 
after  careful  inquiry  and  examinations  made  upon  the  ground 
with  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  various  institutions. 
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This  Board  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  its  recom- 
mendations for  appropriations  to  the  State  charitable  institutions 
are  determined  by  its  convictions  as  to  their  needs.  It  does  not 
believe  it  wise  to  ask  for  smaller  amounts  than  are  required,  in 
the  expectation  that  subsequent  appropriations  will  cover  defi- 
ciencies. The  Legislature  is  best  able  to  provide  for  the  institu- 
tions when  in  possession  of  full  knowledge  of  their 'needs. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  State's 
advantage  if  some  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of  their  grounds 
could  be  adopted.  In  this  way  something  approaching  a  standard 
could  be  followed  and  the  more  or  less  haphazard  methods, 
through  which  the  State  has  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
struction work,  avoided  hereafter.  A  commission  composed  of 
experienced  and  representative  men  should  be  able  to  decide  upon 
some  plan  that  the  State  might  wisely  follow.  Such  a  commis- 
sion as  the  Mayor  of  New  York  city  has  appointed  to  suggest 
plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  that  city  on  definite 
lines,  is  suggested. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  regrets  the  serious  delays  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  after  they  have  been  provided  for  b^ 
legislative  appropriations  and  hopes  that  some  method  may  be 
devised  whereby  such  delays  can  be  avoided.  These  delays,  with 
a  general  statement  as  to  their  respective  causes,  are  shown  in 
detail  in  the  following  statement  with  relation  to  construction 
work  at  the  institutions  since  1898: 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER, 
MONROE  COUNTY. 

[EsUblished  184G.] 

Tills  institution  lias  capacity  for  900  inmates.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  present  725  boys  and  120  girls; 
total,  845.  During  the  year  529  boys  and  27  girls  were  admitted ; 
564  boys  and  147  girls  were  discharged  and  4  boys  died,  leaving 
a  population  October  1,  1904,  of  686  boys.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  during  the  year  was  813  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, f4.72;  excluding  this  value,  f4.22. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ^389.18;  from  special  appropria- 
tions, f  126,561 .03;  from  general  appropriations,  f  178,500;  from 
other  sources,  f 254.65;  making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year, 
1305,704.86. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers,  fl6,- 
236.42;  for  wages  and  labor,  f 65,319.91;  for  provisions,  $37,538.92; 
for  household  stores,  $3,475.92;  for  clothing,  f  12,770.46;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $24,176.79;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $856.56; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $2,733.87;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $5,669.25;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $1,- 
050.36;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $865.21;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $254.65;  for  unclassified  expenses,  $7,869.22; 
total,  $178,817.54. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $126,561.03,  of  which 
$106,395.45  represented  purchase  of  site  for  new  building,  $14,- 
558.30  for  improvements  and  extraordinary  repairs,  and  $5,607.28 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  $305,378.57,  and  leaving  October  1,  1904,  a 
cash  balance  of  $326.29.  The  balance  in  cash  was  the  only  asset 
and  there  waa  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  45.7  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  21  per  cent,  for  provisions, 
1.9  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  7.2  per  cent,  for  clothing,  13.5 
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per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  med- 
ical supplies,  1.5  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, 3.2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .6  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  4.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  rewards  to  inmates  and  repairs  and  bet- 
terments of  tools  and  equipment  and  furniture,  and  for  necessary 
tools  to  proj>erly  conduct  the  trade  schools  and  commtm  schools 
ami  military  system  and  photographing  of  inmates,  f  178,500. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for  re- 
pairs and  equipment,  f  2,000. 

Chapter  631,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for  six- 
teen cottages  and  sixteen  bams  complete,  f  136,000;  bakery  build- 
ing and  storehouse,  f  5,000;  reception  house  and  hospital,  f  15,000; 
ice  house,  f 2,000 ;  roads,  (5,000 ;  farm  stock,  equipment  and  seeds, 
f  10,000;  furnishings,  $10,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  f  180,500,  and  the  special 
appropriation  f  183,000,  making  the  total  appropriation  $363,500. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  new  farm  site  is  distant  eleven  miles 
from  the  Rochester  grounds  of  the  State  Industrial  School.  Two 
well  constructed  new  State  roads,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Gen- 
esee river,  extend  to  within  three  miles  of  the  new  site.  The 
Erie  railway  passes  through  the  farm  from  north  to  south.  Pix- 
ley  Station,  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  is  located  within  its  bound- 
aries, and  Rush  Junction,  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  is  just 
beyond  the  southern  line.  The  Lehigh  Valley  main  line  crosses 
the  tract  from  east  to  west,  and  has  a  freight  switch  on  the  insti- 
tution grounds.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  across  the  Genesee 
river  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  tract,  while  the  Canan- 
daigua  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  is  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  southern  boundary.  The  State  has  been  fortunate  in  securln? 
a  site  so  convenient,  accessible,  and  centrally  located.  The  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  tract  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong,  the  ^reatef^f 
length  of  which  is  three  and  a  half  miles  and  the  greatest  width 
one  mile.  The  Genesee  river  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
property.  '^    ' 
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Tbe  surface  of  the  ground  is  diversified  with  valley  and  uplands^ 
woods  and  hills.  In  the  woods  oak  and  hickory^  beech  and  maple^ 
black  walnut,  butternut  and  white  walnut  are  found.  There  are 
eight  apple  orchards  and  one  young  peach  orchard. 

The  highest  point  on  the  property  is  750  feet  and  the  lowest 
point  525  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  water  supply  is  now  mainly  drawn  from  wells  operated  by 
windmills.  On  the  northern  end  of  the  tract  are  inexhaustible 
springs  of  sufiScient  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  institution  with 
water  if  a  central  water  system  should  be  desired.  The  water 
has  been  examined  by  the  State  Chemist  at  Albany  and  found 
satisfactory. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  made 
in  its  annual  report  for  1903,  correspondence  was  had  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  with  several  landscape  architects  in  reference 
to  laying  out  the  grounds;  but  the  managers  finally  decided  that 
the  proposed  charges  for  such  services  were  too  large.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  regrets  the  failure  to  employ  a  competent  land- 
scape architect  and  engineer,  believing  that  he  would  have  pre- 
pared plans  of  permanent  value  to  the  State  greatly  in  excess  of 
his  professional  fees.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  State  to  avail 
itself  of  such  service.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  State,  in 
preparing  large  tracts  of  land  for  occupation  as  a  colony,  to  em- 
ploy expert  landscape  architects. 

A  topographical  survey  was  made  by  a  Bochester  surveyor.  The 
preliminary  location  of  cottages  was  made  by  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  new  site  committee  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, and  this  preliminary  arrangement  was  approved  by  the 
Board. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  contemplates  a  central  group 
to  be  known  as  the  "Industrial,**  located  south  of  and  distant 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  Scottsville  road.  This  group  will  have 
an  industrial  building  located  in  the  centre,  and  a  row  of  cot- 
tages four  hundred  feet  distant  therefrom  on  either  side.  West 
of  this  will  be  a  sub-group  containing  the  bakery  building,  store 
house,  boiler  room  and  power  plant,  with  cottages  grouped  on 
either  side  of  these  buildings. 
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The  various  trade  schools  of  the  institution  will  be  located  in 
the  industrial  building,  and  the  instructors  will  live  in  the  nearby 
cottages.  Twenty-five  boys  employed  in  trades  will  live  as  a 
family  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  instructor.  This 
industrial  group  and  its  cottages  is  now  outlined  only  in  plan, 
no  appropriation  having  yet  been  made  for  the  buildings. 

The  sixteen  cottages  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  made 
by  Chapter  631  of  the  Laws  of  1904  are  of  frame  construction, 
two  stories  in  height.  Each  will  have  a  sitting  room  and  dining 
room  for  boys,  a  sitting  room,  toilet  room  and  bedroom  for  the 
8ui)ervisor  and  matron  in  charge,  a  kitchen,  pantry  and  store 
room,  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  there  will  be  a  dor- 
mitory for  the  boys,  a  room  for  a  night  watchman,  in  case  one 
is  employed,  a  toilet  room  and  clothes  room.  In  the  basement  of 
each  will  be  located  the  steam  boiler  which  will  heat  the  cottage, 
and  a  room  in  which  the  boys  will  remove  their  soiled  shoes  and 
put  on  slippers  before  entering  the  living  rooms  above.  There 
will  also  be  a  v^etable  cellar. 

It  is  intended  that  the  garden  supplies,  fruit,  milk  and  every 
other  article  of  food  which  it  is  possible  to  raise  upon  the  farm, 
shall  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  boys  for  their  own 
use  at  least,  and  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  larger  boys,  a  surplus 
for  the  officers,  or  for  sale.  Each  cottage  is  designed  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  to  have  no  connection  with  the  other  cottages. 
It  will  be  wired  for  electric  lighting,  but  until  an  electric  plant  is 
installed,  kerosene  lamps  will  be  used. 

A  general  laundry  will  do  the  laundry  work  and  a  general  bak- 
ery will  supply  the  bread  for  the  whole  school.  In  connection  with 
each  of  the  sixteen  cottages  and  farms  there  is  to  be  a  bam  for 
the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  divide  the  tract  into  fifty-acre  farms.  These 
agricultural  cottages  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  their  respective  farms.  All  division  walls  and  fences 
are  to  be  removed,  the  hedge  rows  cut  down,  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  tilled.  Where  necessary,  woven  wire  fences  will  be 
erected  for  boundary  purposes,  with  the  object  of  making  the 
whole  site  appear  one  unbroken  farm. 
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The  location  of  the  cottages  was  determined  largely  with  the 
fifty-acre  farms  in  view,  and  that  the  boys  living  in  each  house 
might  be  near  the  farm  which  they  are  to  cultivate.  Of  the  six- 
teen to  be  erected,  six  are  located  North  and  ten  South  of  tiie 
Scottsville  and  East  Bush  road.  Usually,  high  land  has  been  se- 
lected for  sites,  but  to  the  South  of  the  Scottsville  road  some  of 
the  cottage  sites  selected  are  in  the  lowlands.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  believes  that  some  of  the  sites  are  badly  chosen  and 
should  be  changed.  The.  barns  are  to  be  located  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  house. 

By  chapter  631,  Laws  of  1904,  the  Legislature  appropriated  for 
sixteen  cottages  and  sixteen  bams  complete,  $136,000;  for  bakery 
and  store  house,  f 5,000;  for  reception  house  and  hospital,  fl5,- 
000;  for  ice  house,  f 2,000;  for  roads,  ?5,0OO;  for  farm  stock,  equip- 
ment and  seeds,  f  10,000;  for  furnishings,  f  10,000.  This  appro- 
priation bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  became  a  law  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1904,  and  the  money  immediately  avail- 
able. Plans  and  specifications  for  the  cottages  and  barns  were 
prepared  soon  thereafter  by  the  State  Architect,  and  were  then 
immediately  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Build- 
ing Commission.  Advertisements  for  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  cottages  and  barns  were  published  on  the  0th  of 
August,  and  the  contract  for  their  erection  was  awarded  on  the 
16th  of  the  month  to  the  Schenectady  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Company,  they  being  the  lowest  bidders.  This  contract  cov- 
ered both  the  construction  and  electric  wiring,  at  f  94,614.00  for  the  . 
construction  work  and  f  1,840.00  for  the  electric  light  work.  The 
contract  for  heating  and  plumbing  was  awarded  to  Richard  T. 
Ford  of  Rochester,  at  a  combined  bid  of  $25,800.00,  making  the 
total  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  sixteen  cottages  and  six- 
teen bams  complete,  fl22,254.00,  which  is  about  |14,000.00  less 
than  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  these  buildings. 

Work  under  these  contracts  was  begun  on  the  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  team  work  has  been  done  on  the  excavation  of 
fifteen  of  the  sixteen  cottages,  and  the  sixteenth  cellar  will  be 
completed  within  a  few  days.    Delay  in  the  shipment  of  material 
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has  thus  far  prevented  actual  construction  work,  but  the  material 
is  now  being  delivered  on  the  site. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  hospital^  and  for  an  ice  house, 
and  there  are  now  ready  preliminary  plans  for  the  bakery  and 
store  room  building. 

By  chapter  167  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  it  was  provided  that  no 
girls  should  be  committed  to  the  State  Industrial  School  after  the 
first  of  June,  1904.  At  that  date  there  were  in  the  institution 
sixty-five  girls.  Since  then  all  except  four  of  these  girls  have 
been  paroled  from  the  institution  into  the  care  of  employers  or 
relatives.  The  four  exceptions  are  feeble-minded  and  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of 
their  respective  counties,  there  being  no  opportunity  to  secure 
their  commitment  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Women  at 
Newark  because  of  lack  of  room  in  that  institution.  The  last  girl 
left  the  institution  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  and  on  that 
date  the  Girls'  Department  was  formally  closed. 

The  removal  of  the  State  Industrial  School  to  its  new  home 
makes  large  appropriations  necessary  in  order  that  the  institution 
may  be  completed  at  an  early  date.  The  Legislature  of  1904  made 
an  appropriation  for  sixteen  farm  cottages  and  barns.  These  will 
house  four  hundred  inmates,  and  it  becomes  essential  that  the 
administration  building  be  erected  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the 
Board  recommends  an  appropriation  of  f25,000. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  should  proceed  with  their 
other  training,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  provision  be  made 
for  chapels. 

The  industrial  building  will  be  required  as  soon  as  the  majority 
of  the  boys  are  on  the  new  site,  and  the  boiler  room  and  power 
house  and  the  other  buildings  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  trade  schools  should  be  provided  for,  as  also  ten  additional 
cottages  which  are  recommended  so  that  the  city  dormitories  may 
be  abandoned  in  another  year.  The  sixteen  cottages  in  course  of 
erection  are  to  accommodate  400  boys.  Ten  additional  cottages 
will  provide  room  for  250  more.  As  the  total  population  on  the 
first  of  October  was  686,  this  provision  will  apparently  leave 
about  36  boys  without  cottage  dormitories,  but  it  will  be  possible 
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to  make  use  of  some  of  the  farm  cottages  to  provide  temporarily 
for  this  number,  and  thus  when  the  ten  additional  cottages  asked 
for  are  completed  the  institution  can  finally  leave  Rochester. 

Fencing  is  needed  to  prevent  the  encroachment  upon  the  State 
land,  of  neighboring  flocks  and  herds,  as  well  as  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  School. 

Farm  stock  and  equipment  for  cultivating  the  land,  together 
with  seeds,  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit  plants  should  be  provided, 
and  also  for  each  of  the  cottages  now  building,  horses,  cows,  swine 
and  sheep. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary: 

For  administration  building,  f 25,000;  for  industrial  building, 
f  15,000;  for  boiler  room  and  power  plant  building,  f  10,000;  for 
creamery  building,  f 3,000;  for  fruit  evaporator  building,  f 2,000; 
for  fencing,  f 3,000;  for  Catholic  chapel,  f  10,000;  for  Protestant 
chapel,  115,000;  for  ten  cottages,  J75,000;  additional  for  hospital, 
110,000 ;  for  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit  plants,  |1,000 ;  for  stock, 
equipment  and  seeds,  f  5,000,  making  the  special  appropriations 
recommended,  |174,000;  for  maintenance,  |160,000;  making  the 
total  appropriations  recommended,  |334,000. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HUDSON, 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

(Originally  established  in  1881  as   the   House   of   Refuge   for 

Women.) 

[EstabUshed  1904.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  285  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  194,  and  54  were  admitted  during 
the  Tear,  making  the  total  number  under  care  248.  During  the 
year  85  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  under  care  October  1,  1904, 
163,  of  whom  7  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  168,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  f6.04; 
excluding  this  value,  15.82. 
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The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
were :  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  |271 ;  from  special 
appropriations,  132,633.10;  from  general  appropriations,  |53,000; 
from  other  sources,  |441.09;  total,  |86,345.19. 

The  ordinary  ex|>enditures  of  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  116,803.46;  for  wages  and  labor,  |6,116.46;  for  provi- 
sions, ?3,431.48;  for  household  stores,  |1,767.73;  for  clothing, 
(1,870.12;  for  fuel  and  light,  $7,737.56;  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  1406.07;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
11,528.05;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  |1,580.15;  for 
ordinary  repairs,  |3S0.80;  for  expenses  of  managers,  |519.25;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $439.77;  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses,  $2,738.89;  total,  $51,320.39. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  reported  as  $30,793.10,  of 
which  $29^52.  75  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $800.85  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  $739.50  for  all  other  extraordinary 
^penses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $82,113.49. 
The  cash  balance  October  1, 1904,  was  $4,231.70,  and  the  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  $1,840  for  bills  unpaid. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  45.1 
per  cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  18.5  per  cent,  for 
provisions,  3.5  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  3.7  per  cent  for 
clothing,  15.2  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for 
hospital  and  medical  supplies,  3  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  3.1  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1  per  cent,  for 
expenses  of  managers,  and  5.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chaj'ter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  raain+enance  of  the  institution  and  for  transportation  of  the 
convicts,  $55,000. 

Chapter  723,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  to  make  heating  contract  for  prison 
aod  administration  building,  $905;  extending  switch  board,  $250; 
enlarging  dynamo  room,  $200;  furniture  and  furnishing  for  rooms 
and  offices  and  new  hospital  equipment,  $1,000. 
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Ohai»ter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  the 
UDexpended  balances  under  chapter  431,  Laws  of  1902,  for  admin- 
istration building,  f3,500;  fire  escapes  for  the  administration 
building,  |1,328.35;  sewage  disposal  plant,  |7,897.25;  recrea- 
tion grounds,  J683.08;  reconstructing  prison  building,  f8,976.62; 
arranging  of  upper  room  in  industrial  building  for  physical 
exercise  and  for  necessary  apparatus  and  additional  stairs, 
1993.80 ;  and  for  general  repairs,  |559.63. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  ?55,000;  the  special  appro- 
priation, f  2,355;  the  reappropriation,  |23,938.73;  making  a  total 
of  *S 1, 293.73. 

Chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  established  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Hudson,.  N.  Y.,  as  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  delinquent  girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
yeiUR,  heretofore  sent  to  private  institutions  and  to  the  girls' 
departments  of  the  House  of  Refuge  onRandalPs  Island,  New  York 
city,  and  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  commitments 
to  the  latter  institutions  ceasing  on  June  1st,  1904.  The  Penal 
Code  was  amended  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  authorize  the  com- 
mitment of  delinquent  girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  to  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Girls,  and  it  is  now  the  only  State  institution  to  which  delinquent 
girls  of  this  age  can  be  committed. 

In  general,  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen 
convicted  of  any  form  of  juvenile  delinquency  may  be  committed 
to  this  institution.  Among  the  principal  offences  enumerated  in 
the  statutes  are: — frequenting  the  company  of  thieves  or  prosti- 
tutes, or  being  found  associated  with  vicious  and  dissolute  per- 
sons; wilful  disobedience  to  parents  or  guardians;  intemperate 
habits;  vagrancy;  any  criminal  offence;  begging  or  receiving  or 
soliciting  alms;  having  been  abandoned  or  improperly  exposed 
or  neglected  by  parents  or  other  person  or  persons  in  parental 
control;  being  in  concert  saloons,  dance-houses,  theatres  or  places 
where  liquors  are  sold  without  being  there  in  charge  of  a  parent 
or  guardian;  playing  any  game  of  chance  or  skill  in  any  place 
wherein,  or  adjacent  to  which,  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away; 
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being  employed  in  any  illegal,  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition  or 
practice ;  collecting  cigar  stnmps,  bones  or  refuse  for  market  and 
peddling.  Moreover,  any  girl  under  the  age  of  twelve  may  be  com- 
mitted in  case  she  is  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Commitments  to  this  institution  are  regulated  by  section  135 
of  the  State  Charities  Law  (as  amended  by  chapter  453,  Laws  of 
1904) ;  section  701  of  the  Penal  Code  (as  amended  by  chapter  388, 
Laws  of  1904) ;  sections  291,  292  and  713  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
sections  887  and  888  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  appropriation  made  by  chapter  294  of  the  Laws  of  1900 
"  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant  '^  has  been  expended  upon  plans  pre- 
pared by  an  expert  sanitary  engineer,  but  the  contact  beds  are 
yet  to  be  provided.  This  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  there  should 
be  no  half-way  measures  in  matters  of  sanitation,  and  that  con- 
tact beds  should  be  constructed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  the  plant  completed. 

A  general  contract  was  made  in  1903  for  alterations  in  the 
administration  building;  for  changes  in  the  prison  building;  for 
plumbing,  electric  wiring  and  other  improvements,  as  provided 
for  by  chapter  431  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  and  chapter  599  of  the 
Laws  of  1903.  The  alterations  have  greatly  improved  these 
structures. 

The  administration  building  is  now  in  service  again,  and  it  is 
in  many  respects  much  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  on  account  of  insuflScient  appropriation,  all 
the  changes  and  repairs  recommended  in  this  building  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  at  one  time;  but  as  the  total  amount 
available  for  alterations  in  the  two  buildings  was  much  less  than 
the  lowest  offer  for  the  work,  important  modifications  of  the  plans 
had  to  be  made.  These  omissions  will  make  it  necessary  to  vacate 
the  building  again  to  make  these  additional  improvements.  All 
the  repairs  and  alterations  in  any  one  building  should  be  made 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  admin- 
istrative and  general  routine  to  vacate  buildings  in  order  that 
workmen  may  make  repairs. 
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The  appropriation  of  ?10,000  for  a  new  hospital  was  used  to 
alter  one  wing  of  the  prison  building  into  a  hospital,  instead  of 
for  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  that  purpose  as  seems 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  law. 

The  coal  pockets  connected  with  the  power  house  of  this  insti- 
tution are  not  large  enough  to  store  the  coal  required  for  the 
winter.  The  space  is  limited,  the  facilities  for  putting  the  coal 
Into  the  pockets  are  inadequate,  and  the  power  house  itself  has 
sutfered  gi*eatly  from  the  washing  down  of  the  clay  banks.  It  is 
recommended;  therefore,  that  the  pockets  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
store  coal  to  carry  the  school  through  any  emergency.  The  coal 
pocket  will  then  serve  as  a  retaining  wall  against  the  clay  bank 
which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  trouble  in  the  boiler  house, 
and  drains  can  be  so  placed  that  the  storm  water  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  power.  This  improvement  will  require 
an  appropriation  of  |.5,000. 

All  of  the  cottages  should  be  equipped  with  fire  escapes.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  |650  was  drawn  from  the  maintenance  fund 
to  pay  in  part  for  the  erection  of  eight  fire  escapes.  Ten  addi- 
tional escapes  are  required  to  complete  the  equipment.  To 
reimburse  the  maintenance  fund,  and  provide  for  the  construction 
of  these  additional  fire  escapes  makes  an  appropriation  of  f  1,650 
necessary. 

The  system,  which  has  been  in  use  in  this  institution  since 
its  occupancy  as  a  house  of  refuge,  requires  each  inmate  to  be 
locked  in  her  room  at  night.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as 
fire,  it  might  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  unlock  the  doors  in 
order  to  release  the  inmates.  The  electric  enunciator  system  does 
not  require  locked  doors.  It  will  control  the  movements  of  the 
girls  in  the  training  school,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  cottages  with 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  An  appropriation  is  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

The  sewage  disposal  plant  requires  completion.  Two  contact 
beds  are  necessary,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  in  addition 
to  the  balance  available  from  the  former  appropriation  will  com- 
plete the  plant. 

An  appropriation  for  new  ranges  in  the  several  cottages  is 
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recommended,  the  stoves  being  too  small,  and  verj  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

An  important  equipment  is  needed  for  the  general  health.  All 
the  water  used  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  is  drawn  from 
tlie  Hudson  supply,  and  has  to  be  boiled  before  it  is  safe  to  drini£. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution, that  a  suitable  water  filter  be  installed  in  the  power  house. 

The  Board  also  recommends  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for 
a  new  direct  connected  electric  unit  to  add  to  the  present  lighting 
plant,  and  suggests  that  for  this  purpose  the  unexpended  balance 
of  ?2,348.06  remaining  of  the  f2,500  appropriated  in  1903,  for  a 
new  boiler,  be  reappropriated,  and  that  there  be  added  to  it  such 
additional  sum  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  change  of  this  institution  from  a  house  of  refuge  to  a 
training  school  will  result  in  a  radical  diiference  in  the  character 
of  the  Inmates.  Heretofore  they  have  been  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  were  of  decidedly  criminal 
character.  Henceforth  only  girls  between  twelve  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  to  be  received,  and  the  restraints  necessary  for 
the  control  of  criminals  will  not  be  required.  One  of  these  re- 
straints is  a  high  fence.  The  grounds  available  for  exercise  are 
now  very  limited  as  this  fence  is  close  to  the  buildings.  To  afford 
sufficient  room  for  exercise,  the  close  board  fence  now  surround- 
ing the  buildings  should  be  removed  and  a  suitable  wire  fence  be 
erected  upon  the  lines  bounding  the  State  lands.  This  will  also 
])rovide  room  for  useful  employment  in  gardening  by  including 
fifty  more  acres  of  State  land  within  the  inclosure  of  the  school. 
An  appropriation  is  therefore  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary-,  are  recommended : 

For  coal  pockets  with  driveway  forming  a  retaining  wall  to 
the  power  house,  f 5,000 ;  for  fire-escapes,  |1,650 ;  for  contact  beds 
for  sewage  disposal  plant,  in  addition  to  the  amount  available 
from  the  funds  appropriated  in  1900  and  since  reappropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant,  |1,000;  for  water 
filter  system,  |1,500;  for  steel  cooking  ranges  for  the  cottages, 
1900;  for  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
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|1,000;  for  fencing,  f 2,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, f 2,500;  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended, 
$15,550;  for  maintenance,  |60,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions recommended,  |75,550. 

WESTERN    HOUSE    OF    REFUGE    FOR    WOMEN,    ALBION, 
ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

[Established  1890.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  150  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1903,  was  134,  and  86  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
220.  During  the  year  50  were  discharged  and  2  died,  leaving 
168  present  October  1,  1904,  of  whom  1  was  under  two  years 
of  age.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  145 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of 
home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |4.39;  excluding  this  value, 
14.21. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  |520.51;  from 
special  appropriations,  f 3,199.46;  from  general  appropriations, 
132,000;  from  home  products,  |1,348.11;  from  miscellaneous  sales, 
132.15;  total,  $37,100.23. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  oflScers,  wages  and  labor,  Jl  4,871.08;  for  provisions,  |5,430.06; 
for  household  stores,  $1,100.33;  for  clothing,  f  1,272.80;  for  fuel 
and  light,  |4,589.09;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  f 544.99; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $571.90;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $967.94;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $75.05; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $488.52 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $32.15,  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $3,147.49 ;  total, 
$33,091.40. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  for  improvements  were 
$3,199.46,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $36,290.86, 
and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $809.37  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
There  was  no  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  the  only  asset  was 
the  balance  in  cash. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  45  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.4  per  cent,  for  provis- 
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ions,  3-3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  3.9  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
13.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.7  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.7  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  2.9  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .2  of  1 
pep  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.5  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  mana- 
gers, and  9.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  transportation  of  the 
convicts,  133,000. 

Chapter  721,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
lighting  equipment,  |5,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  the 
unexp>ended  balances  under  chapter  434,  Laws  of  1902,  for  spray 
baths  and  bathrooms,  |333.36 ;  fire  protection,  ?1,800. 

The  maintenance  was  |33,000,  the  special  appropriation  ?5,000, 
the  reappropriation  |2,133.36,  making  a  total  of  f40,133.36. 

The  institution  is  now  accommodating  26  more  girls  than  the 
buildings  were  intended  for,  and,  to  provide  for  these  and  to 
make  room  for  the  additional  commitments  during  the  coming 
year,  two  more  cottages  are  required.  These  should  each  have  a 
capacity  of  thirty,  and  their  erection  will  increase  the  total 
capacity  from  150  to  210,  excluding  the  hospital,  which  must  be 
reserved  for  emergencies. 

The  cottage  type  of  dormitory  is  the  most  satisfactory  building 
for  such  women  as  are  sent  to  this  institution.  It  permits  the 
matrons  to  be  in  close  daily  intercourse  with  each  inmate  of 
their  cottages.  Individual  attention  is  given  to  their  needs,  and 
a  moral  influence  is  thus  exerted  which  is  of  great  value  in  the 
training  of  the  girls.  The  value  of  cottage  training  is  impaired 
by  overcrowding.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  inmates  are 
sleeping  in  the  halls.  The  erection  of  new  cottages  should  be 
undertaken  at  the  earliest  i»ossible  moment. 

All  suitable  building  sites  for  cottages  within  the  present 
inclosure  are  now  occupied.  The  extension  of  the  institution, 
after  the  two  cottages  now  recommended  are  built,  will  compel 
the  location  of  all  new  buildings  upon  low  unsuitable  land  or 
their  separation  by  a  public  roa'd  from  the  present  group  unless 
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adjoining  land  is  acquired.  This  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
recommends.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  tract  of  farm 
land  now  owned  by  the  institution  be  sold.  It  is  separated  from 
the  buildings  by  the  public  road,  and  is  unavailable  for  institu- 
tional use. 

At  the  pi'esent  time  the  institution  has  no  assembly  hall  in 
which  the  inmates  can  gather.  On  all  general  occasions,  the 
school  room  has  to  be  used.  It  is  not  suitable  for  general  gather- 
ings as  it  is  too  small,  and  an  assembly  hall  is  desirable.  The 
rooms  in  the  school  building  are  all  needed  for  school  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  Board  recommends  that  an  assembly  build- 
ing be  provided  large  enough  to  accommodate  250  inmates  and 
oflBcers. 

The  present  administration  building  is  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  oflScers  and  the  transaction  of  administrative 
work.  There  is  no  place  for  keeping  important  records,  nor  is 
there  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the  officers 
who  should  live  in  the  building.  The  enlargement  of  this  build- 
ing has  been  recommended  by  this  Board  in  previous  reports,  and 
the  increasing  population  of  the  institution  makes  it  more  neces* 
sary  than  heretofore  that  additional  room  be  provided. 

The  carriage  required  for  the  use  of  tlie  institution  is  worn 
out  and  should  be  replaced.  This  was  recommended  in  the  last 
two  annual  reports,  and  the  recommendation  is  renewed. 

The  library  contains  very  few  books.  It  has  received  no  addi- 
tions for  several  years,  and  there  should  now  be  added  to  it  a 
supply  of  new  books  and  repairs  be  made  to  those  on  hand.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  believes  that  the  best  provision  for  sup- 
plying the  State  institutions  with  suitable  literature  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  will  be  through  a  central  library  to  be  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  State  Library  at  Albany.  This  could  be 
organized  as  are  the  traveling  libraries  now  under  its  control, 
and  each  of  the  institutions  would  thus  enjoy  from  two  to  four 
times  each  year  a  stock  of  fresh  books.  By  this  plan  the  expend- 
itures of  the  State  would  not  be  as  great  as  if  each  institution 
had  its  own  special  library,  and  the  books  would  be  in  better 
condition,  represent  later  issues,  and  be  more  carefuljy  selected. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  two  new  cottages  and  their  equipments,  each  cottage  to 
accommodate  thirty  persons,  |50,000;  for  an  assembly  hall  and 
gymnasium,  |20,000 ;  for  enlargement  of  the  administration  build- 
ing, ?5,000 ;  for  a  new  carriage  and  equipment,  |500 ;  for  the  pur- 
cha^^  of  additional  land,  |2,500;  making  the  special  appropria- 
tions recommended,  $78,000;  for  maintenance,  |40,000;  making 
the  total  appropriations  recommended,  |118,000. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD, 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

[Established  1892.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  220  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  present  October  1,  1903,  was  198  and  112  were  admitted 
during  the  year.  Fifty-six  were  paroled,  three  died  and  28  were 
otherwise  discharged,  thus  leaving  223  present  October  1,  1904,  of 
whom  5  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during  the 
year  was  211,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including 
the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |4.51 ;  excluding 
this  value,  |4.44. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  30,  1904, 

were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  f  1,028.29;  from 

special  appropriations,  f381.96;  from  unexpended  appropriations 

.of  former  years,  |3,500;  from  general  appropriations,  |45,000; 

from  all  other  sources,  |37.84 ;  total,  ?49,948.09. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  oflScers,  wages  and  labor,  ?22,396.09;  for  provisions,  f  10,536.87; 
for  household  stores,  |!1,870.25;  for  clothing,  $2,420.85;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $7,801.36;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $272.46; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $617.25 ;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $796.87;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $466.71;  for 
expenses  of  managers,  $240.12 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
$37.84,  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,337.25 ;  total  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  $48,793.92. 

The  expenditures  for  improvements,  and  for  all  other  extraordi- 
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nary  expenses  was  f381.96,  making  the  total  expenditures,  (49,- 
175.88,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  (772.21  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  45.9  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  21.6  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 3.8  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  5  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
16  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.2  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  1.6  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .9  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  3  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  transportation  of  the 
convicts,  (50,000. 

Chapter  724,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for  fire 
risers  and  improvements  in  fire  protection  in  all  buiMings,  (1,250 ; 
steam  heater  for  hospital,  (250 ;  workshop  and  addition  to  engine 
room,  (1,000;  coal  pockets  and  driveways,  (2,500;  one  cottage  for 
employes,  (2,250;  disciplinary  building,  (8,000;  repairs  and  equip- 
ments, (1,500. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  the 
unexpended  balance  under  chapter  432,  Laws  of  1902,  for  coal 
shed,  (750. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  (50,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation (16,750,  the  reappropriation  (750,  making  a  total  of  (67,- 
500. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1, 1903,  the  number 
of  inmates  in  this  institution  was  198,  as  compared  with  151  Sep- 
tember 30,  1902.  On  September  30,  1904,  the  number  of  inmates 
was  223,  and  during  the  year  the  average  was  211.  The  growth 
of  this  institution  has  been  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
greatly  over-crowded.  The  accommodations  are  sufficient  for  220 
inmates,  but  with  this  number  present  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  proper  classification.  In  its  annual  report  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  1904,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommended  the 
immediate  enlargement  of  the  institution  in  order  to  keep  pace 
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with  commitments.  This  recommendation  is  renewed,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  provision  should  now  be  made  for  two  additional 
cottages,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  thirty. 

The  present  reception  building  has  never  been  satisfactory,  and 
changes  should  be  made  in  it.  The  use  of  many  of  the  cells  now 
occupied  constantly  by  inmates  is  deprecated.  They  are  strictly 
prison  cells  and  are  so  isolated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  supervise 
the  girls.  Women  who  should  be  committed  to  this  reformatory 
are  now  committed  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
institution* should  be  enlarged  and  properly  arranged  to  receive 
all  the  women  of  this  class. 

An  industrial  building  is  greatly  needed.  This  will  provide  for 
the  general  workrooms,  and  a  part  of  it  might  be  used  also  for 
school  rooms.  At  present  the  industrial  rooms  are  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  reception  buildings,  but,  as  both  are  overtaxed  and 
the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  an  industrial  building 
should  be  erected  to  relieve  the  situation. 

It  is  especially  desired  to  have  the  male  employes  at  hand  for 
emergencies.  With  a  single  exception  they  now  reside  more  than 
two  miles  away,  and  could  not  be  of  service  in  caae  of  Are  or  other 
need.  It  is  recommended  that  an  additional  cottage  for  employes 
be  built. 

The  dynamo  and  engine  should  be  duplicate<J,  as  the  power 
plant  is  now  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.  In  the  event  of  a  breakdown 
the  institution  would  be  left  in  darkness  and  serious  consequences 
might  follow.  The  need  of  an  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo  is 
therefore  imperative,  and  an  appropriation  is  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  cement  for 
walks  about  the  buildings  and  grounds.  These  walks  can  be  made 
by  the  inmates,  who,  during  the  past  season,  have  graded  and 
otherwise  improved  the  grounds. 

There  should  be  a  fence  around  the  property  to  protect  it  from 
the  encroachment  of  cattle. 

The  State  Board  of  Charitife  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary: 
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For  two  cottages  and  their  equipment  for  inmates,  each  cot- 
tage to  accommodate  thirty  persons,  f 50,000;  for  furnishing  the 
same,  |1,800;  for,  an  industrial  building,  |10,000;  for  a  cottage 
for  employes,  }2,500;  for  an  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo,  f3,500  ; 
for  fence  around  property  and  improvement  on  highway  front, 
|1,750;  for  cement  for  walks,  the  labor  to  be  performed  by 
inmates,  |500;  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended, 
170,050;  for  maintenance,  f 66,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions recommended,  |136.060- 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENTS IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, USUALLY  KNOWN  AS 
"THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,"  RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

[EstabliBhed  1824.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  1,000  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1903,  was  931,  and  471  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
1,402.  During  the  year  571  were  discharged  and  3  died,  leaving 
the  number  present  October  1,  1904,  828.  The  average  number 
present  during  the  year  was  864,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, 15.29;  excluding  this  value,  f3.71. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  |!l,546.76;  from  special 
ai»propriations,  f 6,147.01;  from  deficiency  appropriations,  f 8,000; 
from  general  appropriations,  |148,750;  from  all  other  sources, 
including  |1 3,905  from  the  board  of  education.  New  York  city, 
114,379.97 ;  total,  f  178,823.74. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  ?73,184.13;  for  provisions,  |42,897.39; 
for  household  stores,  ?6,133.43;  for  clothing,  ?17,077.19;  for  fuel 
and  light  J18.359.94;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  |883.38; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  |466.81;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supjilies,  $4,401.78;  for  expenses  of  managers, 
$362.81 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $474.97 ;  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses,  $3,353.70;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $167,- 
595.53. 
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The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  |6,340.51  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs  and  |806.50  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  |173,742.54.  The 
cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  |5,081.20,  and  there  was 
no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  43.8  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  25.7  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 3.7  i>er  cent,  for  household  stores,  10.2  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 11  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  2.6  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  15  per  cent, 
for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  rewards  to  inmates  and  repairs  and  better- 
ments of  tools  and  equipment  and  furniture,  and  for  necessary 
tools  to  properly  conduct  the  trade  schools  and  common  schools 
and  military  system  and  photographing  inmates,  |168,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for  de- 
ficiency in  maintenance  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1904,  120,000;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  f4,000.  This  chap- 
ter also  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balances  under  chapter 
424,  Laws  of  1902,  for  raking  out  and  repointing  main  walls, 
f  1,081 ;  slate  treads,  f  215 ;  enlarging  Trachoma  building,  f  2,546.47 ; 
trades  schools  and  supplies,  f 753.62. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $188,000,  tte  special  ap- 
propriation f4,000,  the  reappropriation  |4,596.09,  making  a  total 
of  1196,596.09. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  annual  report,  the  affairs  and 
management  of  the  House  of  Refuge  maintained  by  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New 
York  have  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation,  a  full 
report  of  which  is  appended  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  for  1904.  Since  that  report  was  made  there  have  been 
few  changes  in  the  institution,  the  most  important  being  the 
retirement  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Omar  V.  Sage,  which  oc- 
curred June  1,  1904.  The  Board  of  Managers,  recognizing  the 
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importance  of  the  position,  deferred  the  appointment  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Sage  until  they  had  carefully  inquired  into  the  quali- 
fications of  a  large  number  of  applicants,  among  whom  were 
retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  They  finally  selected  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Ohio.  He  also  served  for  a  time  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory. 

The  establishment,  by  chapter  718,  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  of  "  The 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,"  a  new  State  institu- 
tion, indicates  the  ultimate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
take  under  its  own  control  the  training  of  its  delinquent  wards. 
The  new  training  school  is  to  be  located  within  fifty  miles  of 
New  York  city,  on  a  suitable  tract  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  when  the  commission  shall  have  chosen  and 
secured  the  land,  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings  begins, 
the  mission  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  so  far 
as  its  present  work  is  concerned,  will  approach  its  end. 

The  commitment  of  girls  to  this  institution  ceased  on  June  1, 
1904,  at  the  same  time  the  law  prohibited  commitments  to  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester.  The  girls'  department, 
however,  still  continues,  and  will  be  maintained  until  such  time 
as  the  girls  now  in  charge  of  the  House  of  Refuge  shall  have 
earned  their  paroles.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  girls'  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  by  the  younger  boys,  and  a  better  classifica- 
tion enforced  in  all  the  buildings  than  is  at  present  possible. 

Until  "  The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  "  is  in 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
health,  comfort  and  discipline  of  those  committed  to  the  House 
of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island.  Many  repairs  are  necessary  in 
the  buildings  to  protect  the  general  health.  The  fiooring  requires 
renewal  in  some  places;  the  roof  and  cornices  on  the  south  in- 
dustrial building  and  on  a  part  of  the  main  building  are  very 
much  out  of  repair;  and  many  windows  should  have  new  sashes 
put  in,  that  the  boys  may  be  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  A 
large  number  of  repairs  of  this  character  should  be  provided  for, 
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and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  secure  the  general  safety  should 
receive  attention. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
jiriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  |10,000 ;  for  mainte- 
nance, |168,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended, 
fl78,000. 

SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN,  SYRACUSE,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

[Established  1851.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  546  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  540  and  89  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  629.  During  the 
year  83  were  discharged  and  7  died,  leaving  539  on  the  rolls  of 
the  institution  October  1,  1904.  The  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  509,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support, 
including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |4.10 ; 
excluding  this  value,  |3.52. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were : 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  ?1,465.86; 
from  special  appropriations,  f 5,985.66;  from  unexpended  appro- 
«  priations  of  former  years,  |2,075.78 ;  from  general  appropriations, 
$90,500;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  f 585.95;  from 
labor  of  inmates,  |152.96 ;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  f  9,679 ; 
from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  ?2,322.05;  from 
sources  not  classified,  f  91.32;  total,  f  112,858.58. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  oflBcers  and  teachers,  ?12,748.18;  for  wages  and  labor,  f24,- 
446.59;  for  provisions,  $31,085.56;  for  household  stores,  $3,815.07; 
for  clothing,  $7,633.11;  for  fuel  and  light,  $14,102.97;  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  $672.39;  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  $100.14 ;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $5,084.53 ; 
for  ordinary  repairs,  $596.19;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $122.18; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $12,831.28 ;  for  all  other  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,804.58;  total,  $106,042.77. 

There  was  also  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $5,666.01, 
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and  for  other  extraordinary  expenses,  f319.65,  making  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year,  |112,028.43.  There  was  no  indebted- 
ness and  the  assets  were:  balance  in  cash,  {830.15;  due  from 
counties,  towns  and  cities,  |830;  due  from  individuals,  f330.83;  by 
chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  f 781.09,  a  total  of  f2,772.07. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  39.9  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  22.7  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 4.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  8.2  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 15.1  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  5.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .1  of  1  per  cent.-for 
expenses  of  managers,  and  3  per  cent,  for  all  other  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  180,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904,  (supply  bill),  appropriated  from 
the  money  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  under  section  thirty- 
seven  of  the  State  finance  law,  for  maintenance,  f  12.000.  This 
chapter  also  reappropriated  from  the  unexpended  balances  under 
chapter  410,  Laws  of  1902,  for  renewing  laundry  machinery,  et 
cetera,  f  125.50;  under  chapter  594,  Laws  of  1902,  for  Sloyd  teacher 
and  school,  |165.57. 

Chapter  652,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
continuing  plumbing  improvements,  including  shower  baths,  f3.- 
500;  repairs  and  equipment,  |1,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  f  92,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation, |4,500,  the  reappropriation  f291.07,  making  a  total  of 
196,791.07. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  educational 
methods  of  this  institution  during  the  year.  The  continuance  of 
instruction  in  Sloyd  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  many  of  the  boys 
have  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  the  older  inmates.  Many  of 
the  women  have  been  sent  to  the  Newark  and  Rome  State  cus- 
todial asylums.  The  same  disposition  was  also  made  of  a  number 
of  the  young  men  who  have  passed  the  time  of  profitable  training 
in  this  school,  which  is  approaching  more  and  more  to  its  original 
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purpose,  the  training  of  children  of  feeble  mind.  The  mingling  of 
the  custodial  with  the  educational  at  the  Syracuse  State  school 
has  been  unfortunate.  Efforts  to  abolish  the  custodial  feature 
should  be  continued  until  the  institution  become  strictly  a  school 
for  feeble-minded  children. 

The  only  changes  in  the  buildings  since  the  last  report  have 
been  in  connection  with  the  ventilation  of  the  class  rooms.  This 
has  been  greatly  improved,  but  the  old  main  building  requires  a 
system  of  ventilation  which  will  insure  pure  air  in  all  the  rooms 
at  all  hours.  To  install  this  will  be  exi)ensive,  but  ultimately  it 
should  be  done. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good  during  the 
year,  although  there  were  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  from 
time  to  time.  It  has  been  noticed  for  a  number  of  years  past  that 
these  outbreaks  occurred  periodically,  but  so  far  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  determine  the  cause.  All  the  milk  is  produced  on 
the  Fairmount  farm,  the  water  is  from  the  mains  which  supply 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  drains  are  connected  with  the  city 
sewer  system.  The  repairs  to  the  plumbing  which  have  been  made 
in  late  years  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive,  and  all  the  older 
portions  should  be  taken  out  and  modern  plumbing  substituted. 

The  work  upon  the  Fairmount  farm  has  been  done  by  inmates 
as  heretofore,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  maintain  a  colony 
of  feeble-minded  men  on  this  farm,  where  there  must  be  more  or 
less  contact  between  them  and  the  younger  pupils  of  the  school, 
as  well  as  with  outsiders.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  as  hereto- 
fore expressed,  it  would  be  better  to  send  all  who  pass  the  period 
when  further  instruction  will  prove  profitable,  to  the  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  at  Rome,  and  if  the  farm  is  to  be  retained  have  the 
work  supervised  bv  responsible  paid  employes  who  can  train  the 
younger  inmates  in  such  work. 

A  part  of  the  steam  heating  plant  requires  renewal.  This  work 
should  be  completed  at  an  early  date,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
extraordinary  repairs  such  as  new  floors  and  steel  ceilings  in 
various  parts  of  the  buildings  be  provided  for.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  be  shower  baths  for  all  parts  of  this  institution.    The 
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unexx)ended  appropriation  for  plumbing  is  sufficient  to  extend 
the  improvements  to  the  boys'  building  only ;  and  the  main  build- 
ing, hospital,  south  wing,  and  probably  the  north  wing,  will  have 
to  be  provided  for. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  : 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments,  f4,000;  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  improvements  in  the  plumbing  and  to  provide  shower 
baths,  |10,00O;  making  the  special  appropriations  approved  of, 
f  14,000;  for  maintenance,  f 84,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions recommended,  |98,00O. 

STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN. 
NEWARK,  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

[EstabUflhed  1878.] 

This  asylum  has  capacity  for  531  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  515,  and  63  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  578.  During  the 
year  25  were  discharged  and  4  died,  leaving  the  number  present 
October  1,  1904,  549.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was 
533,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value 
of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |2.36 ;  excluding  this  value, 
12.18. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were : 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  11,318.46; 
from  special  appropriations,  f  13,911.91 ;  from  unexpended  appro- 
priations of  formw  years,  f30O;  from  general  appropriations, 
f 60,000;  from  all  other  sources,  f 82.88;  total,  $75,613.25. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employes,  |25,415.61;  for  provisions,  |16,152;  for 
household  stores,  f 3,147.93 ;  for  clothing,  |2,802.61 ;  for  fuel  and 
light,  f 6,893.09;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  |672.28;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  f  1,923.17;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
(351.68;  for  expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  |278.85;  for  remit- 
tance to  State  Treasurer,  f82.S8;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
f  2,788.11 ;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  f  60,508.21. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  |13,911.91,  of  which  f  10,- 
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415^8  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  |2,422.18  for  ex- 
traordinary repairs,  and  |1,074.45  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  |74,420.12, 
and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
II493J.3.  The  outstanding  indebtedness  was  |176.71  for  unpaid 
bills  and  the  only  asset  was  the  balance  in  cash. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  42.1  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  26.7  per  cent  for  pro- 
visions, 5.2  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.6  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 11.4  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  1.1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  3.2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.6  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers  and  officers,  and  4.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  |62,000. 

Chapter  726,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
renewing  plumbing  in  buildings,  f  2,500;  new  pig  pen  to  replace 
one  destroyed  by  fire,  f600;  grading  around  cottages  F  and  Q, 
building  B  and  boiler  house,  and  fitting  and  equipping  grounds 
for  clothes  drying  at  cottage  G,  .f  1,000 ;  repairs  and  equipment, 
|1,500. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  from 
the  unexpended  balances  under  chapter  428,  Laws  of  1902,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  sewage  disposal  plant,  f4,000;  new  cot- 
tage dormitory,  f 27,973.65. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  f  62,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation |5,60O,  the  reappropriation  |31,973.65,  making  a  total 
of  199,573.65. 

The  opening  of  cottage  F  during  the  year  has  again  enlarged 
the  capacity  of  the  institution.  Cottage  G,  now  under  construc- 
tion, is  intended  to  accommodate  60  inmates,  and  will,  when 
opened,  permit  a  still  more  satisfactory  classification  of  the  in- 
mates in  all  the  cottages.  The  pressure  in  behalf  of  the  feeble- 
minded women  in  this  State  who  need  custodial  care  is  so  great 
that  this  institution  should  be  enlarged  to  its  proposed  maximum 
capacity  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.    There  are  many  feeble- 
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minded  women  of  child  bearing  age  in  the  almshouses^  and  many 
others  are  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children.  All  of  these  should  be  transferred  to  the  Custodial 
Asylum.  The  adult  feeble-minded  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in 
an  institution  of  an  educational  character,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  by  their  presence  to  deprive  the  young  of  an  opportunity 
for  education.  The  erection  of  three  additional  cottages  with 
a  capacity  of  sixty  each  should  be  provided  for  at  this  time.  This 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  transfer  of  the  feeble-minded 
women  from  the  Syracuse  school,  and  for  a  more  logical  grouping 
of  the  feeble-minded  than  is  at  present  possible. 

Under  the  law  feeble-minded  women  are  now  maintained  in  this 
custodial  asylum  only  during  the  child  bearing  period,  after  which 
they  are  discharged  to  the  counties  from  whence  they  came,  and 
in  most  instances  immediately  enter  an  almshouse.  In  some  cases 
county  superintendents  of  the  poor  secure  the  transfer  directly 
from  the  custodial  asylum  at  Newark  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  but  in  others  the  women  are  either  maintained  in  the 
almshouses  permanently  or  are  eventually  sent  to  the  Rome  insti- 
tution. 

The  maintenance  of  men  and  women  of  the  feeble-minded  type 
in  the  same  institution  is  frequently  subversive  of  discipline,  at 
times  gives  rise  to  scandal,  and  always  complicates  the  problems 
of  management.  In  one  almshouse  recently  such  a  scandal  and 
abuse  of  a  feeble-minded  woman  has  resulted  in  an  indictment. 
If  the  Newark  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  were 
enlarged  so  as  to  take  under  its  care  and  retain  permanently  all 
women  of  this  class  who  require  custodial  restraint,  the  problem 
of  State  care  of  the  feeble-minded  would  be  simplified.  The  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  could  then  be  devoted  solely,  to  the  care 
of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  men  and  boys.  The  buildings  now 
standing  and  others  to  be  provided  would  give  opportunity  for 
such  changes  in  classification  there  as  would  prove  of  decided 
benefit.  The  farm  lands  could  be  added  to,  and  colony  life  in  a 
restricted  form  be  made  a  prominent  feature.  As  all  the  feeble- 
minded women  would  then  be  in  the  Newark  asylum,  they  would 
have  the  care  of  female  attendants  and  officers,  and  it  would  be 
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possible  to  extend  industrial  occupations  and  make  the  home  prod- 
ucts a  considerable  factor  in  the  yearly  maintenance. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  earnestly  recommends,  therefore, 
that  this  institution  be  enlarged  to  its  maximum  capacity  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  there  be  transferred  to  it  all  the  feeble- 
minded women  who  are  now  in  any  of  the  public  institutions. 

The  electric  light  machinery  for  the  asylum  is  insufficient  for 
all  the  work  required  of  it.  A  new  building  will  shortly  be  opened, 
which  will  add  to  the  present  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  an  auxiliary  dynamo  and  engine  be  installed  so  that 
there  may  be  ample  electric  light  for  the  institution  and  grounds. 

During  the  year  the  asylum  has  completed  the  pipe  line  for  its 
own  water  supply  from  springs.  These  have  sufficient  flow  to  give 
pure  water  for  all  purposes.  The  Newark  City  Water  Company, 
however,  owns  the  mains  and  pipes  within  the  grounds  of  the 
institution,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  by  an  appropria- 
tion for  their  purchase,  and  also  for  the  construction  of  a  pump 
house,  a  covering  for  the  springs,  and  a  new  fire  pump. 

The  increase  of  laundry  work  due  to  the  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion has  reached  a  point  where  the  present  laundry  machinery  is 
not  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  work  quickly  and  properly. 
While  much  of  the  laundering  is  done  by  hand,  a  great  deal  of  it 
must  necessarily  pass  through  machines,  and  the  facilities  should 
therefore  be  increased. 

Many  yards  of  cement  walks  between  buildings  have  been  laid. 
These  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  are  used  for  exercise 
every  day.  In  winter  they  afford  the  only* places  whereon  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air  can  be  safely  taken.  The  system  of 
cement  walks  should  be  extended,  and  there  should  also  be  some 
additional  grading  and  road  making. 

The  three  new  cottages  which  are  recommended  for  construc- 
tion this  year  will  require  furnishing.  An  appropriation  should 
cover  this  need,  that  no  delay  may  be  experienced  at  the  time 
of  opening. 

In  addition  to  the  special  needs  above  enumerated,  there  are 
some  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments  for  which  provision 
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should  be  made^  and  for  this  purpose  a  small  appropriation  will 
be  necessary. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary : 

For  three  new  cottage  dormitories,  to  be  built  upon  the  general 
plans  of  the  "G"  cottage,  f 84,000;  for  furnishing  the  same,  |9,750; 
for  an  auxiliary  electric  light  unit,  dynamo  and  engine,  and  for 
installing  the  same,  |3,500;  for  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the 
city  water  company  of  Newark  to  the  mains  and  piping  within 
the  grounds  of  the  institution,  |1,000;  for  construction  of  pump 
house,  covering  for  springs,  and  new  fire  pump,  |2,000;  for  new 
laundry  machinery,  f 3,000';  for  cement  walks  and  for  roads  and 
grading,  |l,50O;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  |1,500; 
making  the  special  appropriations  recommended,  |106,250;  for 
maintenance,  f 70,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recom- 
mended, 1176,250. 

THE  ROME  STATE   CUSTODIAL   ASYLUM,   ROME.   ONEIDA 

COUNTY. 

[Established  1893.] 

The  asylum  has  at  present  capacity  for  750  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  637,  and  148  were  admit- 
ted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  785.  Of 
these  63  died  and  11  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  711  present 
October  1,  1904,  of  whom  459  were  males  and  252  females.  The 
average  number  during  the  year  was  683,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  |2.78;  excluding  this  value,  |2.50. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  |738.77 ;  from  special  appropriations,  |31,- 
852.93;  from  general  appropriations,  f 90,700;  from  all  other 
sources,  including  |19.58  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce 
and  195.75  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  |136.76; 
total,  $123,428.46. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  oflBcers,  wages 
and  labor,  |37,336.68;  for  provisions,  $21,890.69;  for  household 
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Btores,  13,576.34;  for  clothing,  f 5,063.73;  for  fuel  and  light,  |11,- 
833.26;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $449.40;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  |5^68.62 ;  for  ordinary  repairs,  |664.55 ;  for 
expenses  of  managers,  |o82.77 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
I13G.76;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  |2,023.48;  total,  |88,- 
826.28. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $31,852.93  for  build- 
ings and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for 
the  year  $120,679.21,  and  the  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1904, 
$2,749.25. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  42.1  per  cent,  was 
for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.7  per  cent,  for  provisions 
4  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  5.7  per  cent,  for  clothing,  13.3 
per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  5.9  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.8  cf  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .7  of  1  per  cent  for  exi)enses 
of  managers,  and  2.3  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $95,000. 

Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for  ward 
building  J,  having  capacity  for  one  hundred  men,  $38,000;  over- 
hauling steam  plant  in  old  buildings  and  installing  new  trap  and 
removing  pressure  from  return  line,  $2,000 ;  oil  eliminator  for 
main  pump  exhaust,  $100 ;  tank  governor,  repairing  leak  in  pump 
pit,  vent  connections  to  tank,  and  pressure  governors  for  feed 
pumps,  $200;  replacing  useless  suction  line  to  fire  pump,  $700; 
water  pipe  and  hydrant  for  piggery  and  henhouse,  $250 ;  extending 
water  line  to  bam  and  slaughter  house,  $300 ;  addition  to  laundry^ 
$6,000;  wiring  in  cottages  C,  D  and  E,  $2,600;  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, $3,500. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  the 
unexpended  balances  under  chapter  427,  Laws  of  1902,  for  vege- 
table storehouse,  $1,200;  mortuary  building,  $1,746.88;  ice  pond, 
$456.80;  fruit  and  shade  trees,  $500. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $95,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation $53,650,  the  reappropriation  $3,903.68,  making  a  total  of 
$152,563.68. 
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The  enlargement  of  this  institution  is  necessary.  The  work 
provided  for  under  chapter  572  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  which  made 
sundry  appropriations  for  improvements  and  repairs,  has  been 
under  contract  during  the  year  and  is  now  completed.  This  has 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  inmates 
from  almshouses  in  the  State,  and  also  for  the  transfers  from  the 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark.  The 
transfers  from  the  S^Tacuse  State  School  have  opened  that  insti- 
tution to  many  young  children  of  the  feeble-minded  class  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  enter.  The  transfers  from 
the  custodial  asylum  at  Newark  have  only  made  a  change  from  one 
custodial  institution  to  another,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
such  transfers  are  profitable. 

The  enlargement  of  these  institutions  should  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  for  admission,  and  the  institution  at  Rome  should  be 
devoted  solely  to  feeble-minded  males  needing  custodial  care. 
This  would  involve  the  enlargement  of  the  Newark  custodial 
asylum  for  feeble-minded  women,  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  all 
female  inmates  of  the  Rome  asylum.  This  may  require  a  change 
in  the  laws  relating  to  these  institutions.  As  the  Newark  asylum 
is  intended  for  the  protection  of  feeble-minded  women,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  retain  permanently  all  who 
require  care.  All  feeble-minded  women  needing  custodial  care 
should  be  under  the  care  of  women. 

The  distribution  of  the  feeble-minded  into  institutions,  each  of 
which  receives  one  sex  only,  is  a  better  way  to  care  for  them  than 
to  have  men  and  women  in  the  same  asylum.  The  principle  of 
classification  is  most  successful  for  the  feeble-minded  when  the 
sexes  are  entirely  separated,  and  this  Board  recommends  that 
the  laws  governing  these  two  institutions  be  changed  so  that 
hereafter  all  women  of  the  feeble-minded  type,  needing  custodial 
care,  be  sent  to  the  Newark  asylum;  and  the  Rome  custodial  asy- 
lum be  reserved  for  males. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  hospital  for  inmates  suffering  from 
acute  attacks  of  disease.  This  asylum  is  so  large,  and  its  inmates 
are  of  such  a  character,  that  a  hospital  suflBcient  for  at  least 
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fifty  patients  and  their  attendants  is  a  necessity.  The  sick  have 
now  no  special  accommodations.  They  receive  attention  in  the  gen- 
eral dormitories,  where  the  air  is  vitiated,  where  quiet  cannot  be 
maintained^  and  where  it  is  diflBcult  to  administer  to  their  needs 
with  certainty  and  safety.  There  is  no  proper  place  even  for 
surgical  work,  and  under  these  circumstances  every  operation  is 
unnecessarily  dangerous. 

The  need  of  a  building  for  employes  has  been  presented  in 
previous  annual  reports.  Such  a  building  would  permit  the  use 
of  the  space  now  assigned  to  attendants  to  be  set  apart  for  in- 
mates in  the  present  dormitory  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  afford  employes  a  needed  relief  from  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  idiotic.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves,  due  to  this 
association,  together  with  the  responsibility  involved,  is  great  in 
any  case^  but  in  time  becomes  unbearable  unless  opportunities 
for  relief  are  afforded. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  chapter  727  of  the  Laws  of 
1904,  for  one-half  of  ward  building  "J,"  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  inmates,  but  the  amount  was  insufficient  to  build  such 
a  dormitory  according  to  the  plans  prepared,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  |15,000  will  be  necessary. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  a  small  cottage  building  for  the 
use  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  machinery.  He  should  be 
within  call  day  and  night,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
accommodations  for  him  nearer  than  Rome,  two  miles  away.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  small  farm  of  sixty  acres,  which  adjoins 
the  State  land,  and  on  which  there  are  two  good  cottages,  be 
purchased.  This  will  afford  a  residence  on  the  grounds  for  the 
engineer,  and  as  the  cost  of  a  cottage  to  be  built  for  him  would 
be  at  least  |2,500  and  the  land  and  cottages  can  be  purchased  for 
14,000,  it  will  be  economy  to  secure  this  tract  and  use  the  land 
for  garden  purposes. 

The  methods  of  sewage  disposal  have  been  sufficient  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  enlargement  of  the  institution  has  now  made 
it  necessary  that  sewage  filtration  beds  be  provided  to  prevent 
complaints  from  neighbors  and  to  secure  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  wastes.  These  beds  will  require  about  two  acres  of  land, 
and  should  be  made  after  the  plan  of  those  at  Craig  Colony. 
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The  labor  of  the  inmates  has  been  utilized  during  the  year  in 
grading.  This  work  should  be  continued,  and  all  ditching,  drain- 
ing, and  grading  be  done  in  this  economical  way. 

The  institution  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
add  another  boiler  to  the  present  battery.  There  is  room  in  the 
boiler  house  for  this.  As  a  new  building  is  provided  for  and  will 
soon  be  erected,  and  as  the  present  boiler  capacity  is  sufficient 
only  for  the  buildings  now  in  use,  the  additional  boiler  should 
be  installed  during  the  summer  of  1905. 

A  large  amount  of  extraordinary  repairs  should  be  undertaken 
at  once  to  protect  the  property  and  to  finish  work  left  unfinished 
under  contracts.  None  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  new  buildings 
were  ever  painted,  the  plaster  is  disintegrating  in  many  places, 
and  the  walls  are  dirty.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  building 
has  been  in  service  five  years  without  painting,  and  the  ward 
buildings  "  F,"  "  G,"  and  "  B  "  have  also  been  in  service  for  a 
long  time.  Provision  should  be  made  for  this  painting  and  for  the 
other  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment. 

The  barn  accommodation  is  inadequate.  The  institution  needs 
an  additional  daily  supply  of  milk,  but  there  is  no  place  to  house 
the  stock.  It  has  been  found  at  this  institution  that  the  cost  of 
milk  purchased  is  twice  that  produced  on  the  farm.  It  will  be 
economical  to  provide  ample  barn  room  and  keep  more  stock. 
This  is  especially  necessary  as  a  portion  of  the  population  require 
a  milk  diet. 

The  serving  room  in  connection  with  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  should  have  a  tile  floor.  Although  this  building  has  been  in 
use  but  little  over  five  years,  the  floor  in  the  serving  room  is 
badly  decayed.  The  floor  is  of  Georgia  pine,  but  no  wood  can  stand 
the  service  required  in  this  particular  place.  A  tile  floor  is  there- 
fore recommended. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  an  employes'  building  to  accommodate  one  hundred,  t45,- 
000;  for  completing  one-half  of  ward  building  "J,"  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  inmates,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  made 
by  chapter  727  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  |15,000;  for  a  hospital  for 
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fifty  patients,  |25,000;  for  the  purchase  of  sixty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  institution  grounds  on  the  east,  |4,000 ;  for  sewage 
filtration  beds,  |2,000;  for  ditching  and  draining,  |1,000;  for  boiler 
and  connections,  $3,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equip- 
ments, |2,500;  for  painting,  $4,000;  for  additional  bam  accommo- 
dations, f^i,000;  for  farm  stock  and  utensils,  $2,500;  for  tile  floor 
in  serving  room,  $1,000 ;  making  the  special  appropriations  recom- 
mended, $109,000;  for  maintenance,  $110,000;  making  the  total 
appropriations  recommended,  $219,000. 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS,  SONYEA, 
LIVINGSTON   COUNTY. 

[EstabUsbed  1894.] 

The  Colony  has  at  present  capacity  for  900  inmates.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  831,  and  177  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  1,008.  Of 
these  63  were  discharged  and  47  died,  thus  leaving  898  present 
October  1,  1904,  of  whom  513  were  men  and  boys  and  385  women 
and  girls.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  837, 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of 
home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |3.74;  excluding  this  value, 
f3.27. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were: 
From  special  appropriations,  |97,516.92 ;  from  general  appropria- 
tions, 1146,500;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce  and 
miscellaneous  sales,  |2,919.31;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities, 
17,464.45;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  fp,138.59; 
from  refunds,  f 68.36;  total,  |257,607.63. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  oflScers,  wages 
and  labor,  f 60,612.47;  for  provisions,  f 34,720.07;  for  household 
stores,  f 6,926.31;  for  clothing,  f 8,702.36;  for  fuel  and  light, 
116,740.81 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  ?2,304 ;  for  trans- 
portation and  traveling  expenses,  |77.96;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  f 6,336.09;  for  ordinary  repairs,  f  1.21 7.98;  for 
expenses  of  managers,  |1,028.75;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, 113,522.35;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses  including  pay- 
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ment  of  an  over-draft  of  f 655.17  the  preceding  year,  |4,300.63; 
total,  f  156,489.78. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were:  For  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, 183,405.74;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  |2,952.55;  for  all 
other  extraordinary  expenses,  |11,158.63;  total,  f  97,516.92,  making 
the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  f 254,006.70,  and  leaving 
a  cash  balance  of  f3,600.93  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  assets  October  1,  1904,  were  the  balance  in  cash,  f3,600.93, 
and  f  1,070.48  due  from  counties,  cities  and  towns  for  clothing; 
total,  14,671.41. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  42.6  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.4  per  cent,  for  provisions,  4.9  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  6.1  per  cent,  for  clothing,  11.8  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.6  per  cent  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  4.4  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .9  of 
1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  includ- 
ing a  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  ?135,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904,  (supply  bill),  appropriated  from 
the  money  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  under  section  thirty- 
seven  of  the  state  finance  law,  for  maintenance  |15,000.  This 
chapter  also  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balances  under  chap- 
ter 425,  Laws  of  1902,  for  additional  dormitories,  $37,213.30; 
bridge  across  Kishaqua  creek,  et  cetera,  |2,525.55 ;  furnishing  cot- 
tages and  dormitories,  |3,750.48;  furnishings  for  dormitories, 
|5,000;  laundry  machinery,  f925;  sheds  for  sheep,  ?1,000. 

Chapter  730,  Laws  of  1904  (supplemental  supply  bill),  appro- 
priated for  payment  to  Olmstead  Brothers  for  services  in  making 
plans  and  laying  out  grounds  for  the  colony,  J721.81. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
conduit  and  piping  from  Peterson  hospital  and  heating  system  in 
Pathological  building,  f300;  medical  and  scientific  books,  appa- 
ratus and  instruments  for  laboratory  and  hospital,  f 2,500;  two 
cottages  for  employes,  f3,000;  brick  bake  oven  for  a  population 
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of  two  thousand^  f  1,500;  material  for  apparatus  and  labor  for 
road  construction,  walks,  grading  and  planting,  f  6,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  f  150,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation f  14,021.81,  the  reappropriation  |50,414.33,  making  a  total 
of  1214,436.14. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  the  most 
important  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  colony  were  the  two 
large  wing  extensions  to  the  infirmaries.  Prior  to  their  occupa- 
tion the  population  for  two  years  had  been  at  a  standstill  for 
lack  of  room  to  accommodate  patients.  Thus,  on  October  1, 1902, 
the  inmate  population  waa  826,  and  on  the  same  date,  19ir^,  it 
was  831.  On  October  1,  1904,  however,  the  population  had 
increased  to  898,  of  whom  513  were  males  and  385  females,  a 
substantial  increase  due  entirely  to  the  completion  of  the  two 
infirmary  wings. 

Besides  these  buildings,  two  additional  cottages  for  the  Villa 
Flora  group  are  under  way  and  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
When  these  are  occupied  the  total  inmate  population  will  approxi- 
maite  1,000.  The  approved  applications  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  show  that  there  are  at  present  several  hundred 
other  epileptics  for  whom  provision  should  be  made  by  the  State. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  therefore  recommends  that  dormitory 
provision  be  made  at  this  time  for  at  least  100  more  patients. 
These  dormitories,  when  completed,  would,  to  that  extent,  relieve 
the  pressure  for  admission.  As  the  methods  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  become  more  widely  known,  the  requests 
for  admission  are  more  and  more  strongly  urged  by  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  afilicted  patients. 

It  has  been  found  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  applications  for 
admission  to  the  colony  are  made  for  patients  whose  condition 
requires  custodial  rather  than  curative  treatment.  The  two 
infirmaries  are  mainly  devoted  to  this  class,  and  the  cottages  to 
patients  for  whom  there  is  hope  of  beneficial  changes  under  a 
proper  regimen. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  convinced  that  there  should  be 
a  wider  separation  between  these  two  great  classes  of  patients, 
and  that  those  for  whom  custodial  care  is  substantially  all  that 
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can  be  done  should  be  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  colony 
grounds  where  they  may  be  completely  isolated  from  the  grounds 
and  buildings  allotted  to  the  hopeful  cases.  The  wholly  incur- 
able custodial  class  of  patients  would  then  receive  as  now  all  the 
medical  attention  required,  and  have  no  injurious  influence  upon 
the  other  patients. 

For  their  housing  it  has  been  suggested  heretofore  that  wooden 
buildings  of  an  inexpensive  characfter  should  be  provided,  at  a 
per  capita  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  |250.  This  provision  for 
separation  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  general  work 
of  the  colony,  for  these  patients  could  be  supervised  at  any  place 
on  the  colony  lands  by  the  general  staff,  and  the  patients  would 
as  now  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  humane  and  scientific  treat- 
ment which  the  law  contemplated  when  it  established  the  colony. 

During  the  year  the  roads  have  been  improved  very  much,  but 
the  Aeceasity  for  an  extension  of  the  roads  and  walks  continues 
pressing.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  able-bodied  patients,  but  an 
appropriation  for  tools  and  material  for  road  making  is  neces- 
sary. The  Legislature  of  1904  appropriated  |6,000  for  good  roads 
on  the  colony  lands,  and  a  mile  of  excellent  roadway  has  been 
built  for  this  amount,  in  addition  to  much  grading  and  walk 
making.  About  six  miles  of  roadways  are  laid  out  in  the  colony 
grounds,  besides  the  walks  to  and  around  the  several  groups  of 
buildings,  and  these  roads  and  walks  should  be  made  as  soon  as 


The  colony  has  now  66  buildings,  some  old,  and  others  compara- 
tively new,  but  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  them  be  kept  in  good 
repair.  To  neglect  such  work  even  for  a  single  year  usually 
means  that  the  cost  of  making  the  repairs  will  be  increased  finally 
at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Delay  is  therefore  unwise  and  short 
sighted.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  not  been  repaired  or  painted 
in  seven  years,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  provision  for  this 
purpose.  Since  its  foundation  the  colony  has  annually  received 
an  appropriation  of  about  ?5,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  and 
equipment,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose  last 
year. 

The  educational  work  of  the  colony  has  made  some  prepress 
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during  the  year.  The  addition  of  patients  capable  of  receiving 
profitable  instruction  makes  the  present  school  rooms  inadequate. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  75  epileptic  girls  attending  school 
in  a  building  in  which  40  patients  live.  In  consequence  the  pupils 
in  the  two  class  rooms  in  the  building  are  annoyed  by  disturb- 
ances on  the  part  of  other  patients,  and  the  constant  noise  in  the 
cottage  interferes  with  the  school  work.  This  condition  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  construction  of  a  school  and  industrial  building  for  the 
women  would  solve  the  educational  problem  to  a  considerable 
extent.  At  the  present  time  a  number  of  the  patients  are 
employed  in  sewing,  and  make  practically  all  the  clothing  worn 
by  the  female  patients.  In  addition  they  do  a  large  amount  of 
repair  work;  but  as  all  this  has  to  be  done  in  a  building  con- 
stantly occupied  by  other  patients  it  is  frequently  interrupted  and 
the  work  retarded.  At  least  one  hundred  epileptic  girls  could 
be  employed  in  the  school  and  work  rooms  if  there  was  a  building 
provided  for  their  needs. 

The  colony  has  had  a  number  of  cottages  provided  for  employes, 
and  this  plan  of  giving  more  of  a  home  life  to  employes  has 
secured  the  services  of  a  more  competent  claiss  of  help  than  could 
be  obtained  without  such  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  families.  The  extension  of  the  system  will  give  to  more  of 
the  employes  the  home  associations  and  opportunities  which  are 
desirable.  These  small  co^ttages  are  not  expensive,  and  have 
proved  an  attraction  for  many  married  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  induced  to  work  for  the  colony. 

The  addition  of  new  buildings  to  the  colony  groups  makes  the 
enlargement  of  the  power  house  essential.  The  concentration  of 
the  heating  system  of  the  colony  has  been  in  contemplation  for 
several  years,  and  the  possibility  of  a  more  economical  method  of 
heating  than  is  at  present  in  use  has  been  carefully  studied.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  construction  of  a  brick  conduit  con- 
necting the  women's  group  with  the  power  house,  and  another 
connecting  the  buildings  of  the  Village  Green  with  one  another 
but  not  with  the  power  house  at  this  time,  the  State  will  be 
saved  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  cost 
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of  coal  consumed.  Besides  this  more  economical  method  of  heat- 
ingy  the  concentration  of  the  heating  equipment  under  one  roof 
and  ^nder  the  supervision  of  a  corps  of  skilled  employes  will  be 
more  convenient  and  promote  greater  safety. 

The  scientific  study  of  epilepsy,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  staff.  The  laboratory  put  up  for  pathological  research  is  too 
small  to  permit  to  the  medical  staff  the  full  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  investigation  which  the  colony  presents.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  is  necessary,  and  an  appropriation  will  enable 
the  pathologist  and  medical  staff  to  continue  effective  researches 
which  must  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  work. 

The  ice  house  near  Willow  pond  is  far  too  small  to  house  the 
necessary  supply  of  ice  for  the  present  population.  It  was  built 
eight  years  ago.  and  is  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  put  up  a  new  building  of  a  size  suflScient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  future. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  t*ecommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  new  dormitories  for  100  patients,  including  heating,  plumb- 
ing and  electric  lighting,  f45,000;  for  furnishing,  |5,000;  for  en- 
larging the  power  house,  for  building  a  brick  conduit  4x5  feet, 
1,750  feet  long,  for  raising  Kishaqua  creek  bridge  2^/^  feet,  and  for 
other  work  necessary  to  heat  the  women's  group  from  the  power 
house,  and  for  a  conduit  to  connect  the  four  buildings  on  the 
Village  Green  one  with  another  but  not  with  the  power  house 
at  this  time,  |22,950;  for  roads,  walks,  grading,  and  planting,- 
110,000;  for  four  cottages  for  employes,  similiotr  in  cost  and  type 
to  those  heretofore  erected,  |6,000;  for  a  school  and  industrial 
building  in  the  women's  group,  |12,000;  for  an  addition  to  the 
pathological  laboratory  building,  $2,500 ;  for  hospital  and  labora- 
tory instruments,  books  and  equipment,  $2,500;  for  a  new  ice 
house  near  Willow  pond,  $2,000;  for  general  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, $5,000;  making  the  special  appropriation  recommended, 
$112,950;  for  maintenance,  $165,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions approved  of,  $277,950. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATH, 
STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

[Established  1878.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  1,950  inmates.  The.number  of 
members  October  1, 1903,  was  1,718,  exclusive  of  358  enrolled  but 
absent ;  the  admissions  during  the  year  were  1,106 ;  total  for  the 
year,  3,182.  There  were  825  discharged  and  dropped  out  during 
the  year;  165  died  and  400  were^absent,  thus  leaving  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1,792  actually  in  the  institution,  and  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,192. 

The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  1,785,  and  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and 
farm  products  consumed  (estimated),  f2.69;  excluding  this  value, 
12.56. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1904,  were:  Cash  balance  of  the  previous  year, 
139,533.57;  from  special  appropriations,  |28,O40.0O;  from  unex- 
pended appropriations  of  former  years,  f  1,527.63;  from  general 
appropriations,  |242,000 ;  from  miscellaneous  sales,  |842.11 ;  total, 
f3U,943.31. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor  |74,357.82;  for  provisions,  f85,540.70;  for  household 
stores,  15,435.12;  for  clothing,  |17,605.25;  for  fuel  and  light, 
135,832.43;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  |4,043.50;  for 
transportation  and  traveling  expenses;  $591.45;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  |6,765.52;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $1,014.05; 
for  expenses  of  trustees,  461.95;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $842.11;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $6,076.12;  total, 
$238,566.02. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $44,218.10  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the 
year  $282,784.12,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $29,159.19  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  31.3  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor;  36  per  cent,  for  provisions ; 
25  per  cent  for  household  stores;  7.4  per  cent,  for  clothing;  15.1 
per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light;  1.7  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
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supplies;  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses;  2.8  per  cent,  for  stop,  farm  and  garden  supplies;  A  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs;  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
trustees ;  2.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  purposes. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  for  the  transportation  of  applicants  for 
admission,  |235,000. 

Chapter  730,  Laws  of  1904  (supplemental  supply  bill),  appro- 
priated to  supply  deficiency  in  the  maintenance  account  for  the 
year  ending  September  thirtieth,  1904,  |7,000;  and  for  urgent 
repairs  to  steam  heating  plant,  f6,115. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  from 
the  unexpended  balances  under  chapter  584,  Laws  of  1903,  for 
the  purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  old  cemetery, 
and  grading  the  same,  1(1,527.63. 

Chapter  658,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
plumbing  repairs  at  barracks  A,  f  1,500 ;  plumbing  repairs  at  bar- 
racks B,  |1,000;  for  plumbing  repairs  at  barracks  C,  |1,500; 
spray  baths  for  hospital  and  convalescent  barracks,  f 500 ;  conduit 
from  hospital  to  barracks  G,  with  piping,  |2,550;  conduit  from 
boiler  house  to  quartermaster's  building,  with  piping,  f400;  con- 
duit from  quartermaster's  store  to  laundry,  with  piping,  f500; 
relaying  tile  duct,  with  piping,  from  laundry  to  outside  toilet 
room,  |150;  overhauling  and  repairing  laundry  engine,  |150;  hot 
water  heater  for  general  bathroom,  f300 ;  additional  heating  coils 
in  main  bathroom,  |150;  replacing  worn-out  coils  in  barracks  G, 
|275;  additional  radiators  in  chapel,  $100;  fire  hose,  $250;  setting 
and  connecting  existing  engine,  pumps,  pipe  cutting  machine  and 
lathe,  with  shafting,  $750 ;  metallic  drying  room  in  main  laundry, 
$1,100;  addition  to  hospital  kitchen,  with  dish  washing  and  cold 
storage  accommodation  to  provide  for  new  convalescent  barracks, 
$1,650;  work-horse  stable  and  wagon  shed,  $3,300;  morgue,  $1,- 
800;  repairs  and  equipment,  $4,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $242,000,  the  special  ap- 
propriation $28,040,  the  reappropriation  $1,527,63,  making  a  total 
of  $271,667.63. 
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All  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1904  have 
been  or  are  being  expended  nnder  contract  The  work  upon  the 
reconstruction  of  the  steam  plant  has  continued,  and  many  re- 
pairs of  a  general  nature  were  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  opening  of  the  new  convalescent  hospital  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  all  the  other  barracks,  for  it  permitted  the  transfer 
to  this  new  building  of  many  members  whose  enfeebled  condition 
made  frequent  medical  services  necess€try.  The  transfers  thus  re- 
lieved the  crowded  condition  of  the  older  dormitories  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  although  as  the  pressure  for  admission  has  con- 
tinued all  the  available  room  is  now  occupied. 

The  older  hospital,  which  is  exclusively  for  the  treatment  of 
bedridden  patients,  is  filled,  and  in  the  new  annex  many  of  the 
walking  patients  are  roomed.  These,  while  feeble,  are  able  to  go 
to  and  from  the  dining  rooms  and  wards  in  the  new  building. 
The  main  hospital  has  therefore  also  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
annex. 

The  segregation  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  would 
be  an  additional  measure  of  relief.  There  are  not  less  than  100 
patients  in  this  Home  who  are  in  various  stages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  their  care 
would  not  only  relieve  to  some  extent  the  congested  condition  of 
the  hospital  and  barracks,  but  would  safeguard  other  patients 
against  the  danger  now  incurred  through  enforced  association 
with  those  suffering  from  a  deadly  communicable  disease. 

The  necessity  of  a  suitable  disciplinary  building  for  the  tempor- 
ary detention  of  men  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  and  who  may 
be  in  such  condition  that  they  cannot  be  safely  placed  in  the 
dormitories,  has  been  strongly  urged  for  several  years.  The  in- 
creasing population  makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  decent  and 
comfortable  quarters  for  those  whose  detention  is  desirable  should 
be  provided,  and  that  the  "  Snug  Harbor  "  be  removed  to  a  build- 
ing with  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been  under  way 
for  several  years  in  the  engineer's  department  have  gone  forward 
during  the  year,  and  should  be  carried  to  a  speedy  completion,  so 
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that  the  power  plant  will  be  effective  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
Home,  and  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

In  an  institution  as  large  as  the  Soldiers'  Home  extraordinary 
repairs  to  buildings*  and  improvements  to  the  grounds  are  contin- 
ually necessary.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  grounds  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  the  laying  of  good  walks,  but  this  work  is 
not  completed.  It  should  be  continued  until  suflBcient  walks  are 
provided. 

The  building  used  as  a  bakery  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  The 
oven  is  broken  and  cannot  be  properly  repaired.  It  will  be  more 
economical  to  erect  a  new  building,  as  recommended  last  year. 

The  necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  main  kitchen  and  the  instal- 
lation of  facilities  for  cold  storage  therein  has  been  spoken  of 
heretofore,  and  its  economy  shown.  The  growth  of  the  institu^ 
tion  makes  this  improvement  more  essential  than  ever,  and  it  will 
be  advisable  to  provide  for  it  at  an  early  date. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  ap- 
propriations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis  patients,  f30,000 ;  for  a  house  of 
detention  and  "  Snug  Harbor,"  $2,800 ;  for  constructing  a  building 
for  bakery,  $5,500;  for  an  addition  and  cold  storage  at  main 
kitchen,  $1,650;  for  general  extraordinary  repairs  to  buildings 
and  improvements  to  grounds,  $10,000;  for  constructing  a  car- 
riage house  and  stable  for  headquarters,  $2,500;  for  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  engineer's  department,  $6,350;  for 
cement  walks,  $1,000;  for  concrete  bottom  repairs  and  to  keep 
surface  water  out  of  the  reservoir,  $668;  making  the  special  ap- 
propriations recommended,  $60,468;  for  maintenance,  $250,000; 
making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $310,468. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME, 
OXFORD,  CHENANGO  COUNTY. 
[EsUbUshed  1894.] 
The  Home  has  capacity  for  20O   inmates.     The    number    of 
inmates  present  October  1,  1903,  was  150  and  60  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  210.    Dur- 
ing the  year  19  died  and  68  were  discharged,  leaving  133  inmates 
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October  1,  1904,  of  whom  32  were  men  and  101  women.  The 
average  number  for  the  year  was  143,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed  f4.02;  excluding  this  value,  |3.72. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $962.85;  from 
special  appropriations,  |33,302.48;  from  general  appropriations, 
$27,800;  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  |268.40;  total, 
$62,333.73. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  officers,  $1,500;  for  wages  and  labor,  $7,973.34;  for  provisions, 
$5,987.05;  for  hoiwehold  stores,  $790.31;  for  clothing,  $817.78; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $6,391.09;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$1,079.00;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,471.24;  for 
ordinary  repairs,  $13.60;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $820.61;  for 
remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $268.40 ;  for  all  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $801.78;  total,  $27,914.20. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  reported  as  $33,253.30  for 
buildings  and  improvements,  making  the  total  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  year,  $61,167.50,  and  leaving 
$1,166.23  as  balance  in.  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  There 
was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  34.3  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  21.7  per  cent,  for  provisions,  2.8  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  2.9  per  cent,  for  clothing,  23.1  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  3.9  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  5.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .1  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  3  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  man- 
agers, and  2.9  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $29,000. 

Chapter  730,  Laws  of  1904  (supplemental  supply  bill),  appro- 
priated to  supply  deficiency  in  the  maintenance  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  thirtieth,  1904,  $1,000. 

Chapter  720,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for  tank 
for  hot  water  heating  in  laundry,  $200;  summer  line  in  conduit, 
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f500;  alterations  in  kitchen  to  accommodate  bakery,  f450;  repairs 
and  equipment,  f  1,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  the 
unexpended  balances  under  chapter  433,  Laws  of  1902,  for  addi- 
tional boiler  connections,  f  1,301.45;  cottage  D,  |9,412.57;  cover- 
ing steam  pipes,  |793;  flagging,  grading  and  planting  trees, 
f  706i35 ;  extension  of  laundry,  |65.50 ;  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainment, f 73.95;  painting  and  repairs,  f  64.40;  miscellaneous^ 
1251.02. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  |30,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation f2,150,  the  reappropriation  |12,668.24,  making  a  total  of 
144,818.24. 

The  new  cottage  provided  for  by  chapter  433  of  the  Laws  of 
1902  was  completed  and  accepted  in  July,  1904.  The  furniture  had 
arrived  previous  to  that  time,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
work  of  placing  it  began.  The  occupancy  of  this  building  permits 
the  reception  of  an  additional  number  of  inmates.  The  number, 
however,  has  not  increased  during  the  year  over  the  number 
reported  in  October,  1903.  At  that  time  there  were  150  inmates 
in  the  Home;  on  October  1,  1904,  there  were  only  133  x)ersons 
under  care. 

The  conduit  for  steam  pipes  and  the  repairs  to  the  steam  plant, 
which  were  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1904,  have  been 
contracted  for,  and  the  work  thereon  is  being  pushed,  together 
with  the  construction  of  the  retaining  wall  under  the  roadway 
near  the  laundry  and  power  house,  which  was  provided  for  by 
chapter  583  of  the  Laws  of  1903. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  general  work  of  this  institution  has 
proceeded  satisfactorily  during  the  year.  A  new  superintendent, 
Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Owen,  was  appointed  February  10,  1904,  and  she 
has  continued  the  methods  of  administration  heretofore  approved. 

The  great  need  of  the  institution  at  this  time  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lighting  equipment  and  the  construction  of  a  conduit 
for  all  the  electric  wires.  To  increase  the  electric  light  plant 
an  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo  has  been  requested  several  times, 
and  it  is  again  recommended.    This  institution  is  dependent  upon 
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its  own  resourcee^  and  most  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  In  case 
of  a  breakdown  in  its  single  dynamo  or  engine^  the  Home  would 
be  badly  crippled.  The  present  plant  has  been  in  continual  use 
since  October,  1896,  and  was  never  intended  for  so  large  an  insti- 
tution. When  cottage  I>  was  put  in  commission  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  out  a  part  of  the  lights  in  the  other  buildings  in  order  that 
lights  could  be  provided  for  the  new  cottage.  As  another  building 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  original  plan  of  the  institution, 
the  present  engine  and  dynamo  are  not  sufiScient  to  furnish  the 
power.  Arc  lights  also  are  needed  on  the  grounds,  and  for  all 
these  purposes  the  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo  is  needed. 

Among  other  improvements  there  should  be  telephone  connec- 
tion between  the  administration  building  and  all  the  cottages. 
The  present  telephone  system  connects  the  office  only  with  cot- 
tages A  and  C  and  the  kitchen,  but  all  the  buildings  should  be  so 
connected. 

A  storm  corridor  is  needed  between  cottage  C  and  the  admin- 
istration building.  There  is  considerable  travel  between  these 
buildings,  and  protection  from  storms,  especially  in  the  winter, 
should  be  given  to  both  inmates  and  officers. 

The  Board  recommends  for  thifi  institution  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  one  directly  connected  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo,  with 
all  connections,  set  up  complete,  |3,500;  for  electric  lights  in 
grounds,  |250;  for  telephone  connections  between  the  administra- 
tion building  and  cottages,  and  for  storm  corridor  between  cottage 
C  and  the  administration  building,  |110;  for  extraordinary 
repairs  to  buildings  and  outhouses,  |1,500 ;  for  making  roads  and 
grading,  f  1,000 ;  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended, 
16,360;  for  maintenance  |32,375;  making  the  total  appropria- 
ations  recommended,  $38,735. 
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THOMAS  ASYLUM  FOR  ORPHAN  AND  DESTITUTE  INDIAN 
CHILDREN,  IROQUOIS,  ERIE  COUNTY. 

[EstabUshed  1875.] 

The  asjlum  has  capacity  for  140  inmates.  T^e  number  present 
October  1,  1903,  was  152.  During  the  year  23  were  received,  16 
were  discharged  and  transferred  and.  two  died,  leaving  a  popula- 
tion October  1,  190i,  of  157,  of  whom  59  were  boys  and  98  girls. 
T]ie  average  number  during  the  year  was  155,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  |3.78 ;  excluding  this  value,  |3.28. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  f 545.61;  from 
special  appropriation,  f  14,821.21;  from  general  appropriatioua, 
126,000;  from  other  sources  |10.60;  t6tal,  f41,377.42. 

The  ordinary  exi)enditures  were  as  follows:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $13,205;  for  provisions,  f3,431.41;  for 
household  stores  |983.95;  for  clothing  |1,204.58;  for  fuel  and 
light  $3,936.51;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $119.00;  for 
transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $49.52 ;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  $1,454.56;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $242.36;  for 
expenses  of  managers,  $370.57 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
$10.60;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,439.02;  total,  $26,- 
447.08.  The  total  expenditures  were  $41,268.29,  the  additional 
$14,821.21  being  for  improvements.  The  cash  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $109.13,  and  there  was  no  outstanding 
indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  49.9  per  cent,  was  for  sal- 
aries, wages  and  labor,  13  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.7  per  cent, 
for  household  stores,  4.5  per  cent,  for  clothing,  14.9  per  cent,  for 
fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
.2  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  6.5 
per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1  per  cent,  for  ordi- 
nary impairs,  1.4  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  5.4  per 
cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $27,000. 
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Chapter  644^  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for  one 
one-hnndred-ftfty  horse  power  boiler,  |2,500;  resetting  present 
eighty  horse  power  boiler  in  new  boiler  house,  |500 ;  resetting  two 
water  pumps,  f 200 ;  two  feed  pumps,  |400 ;  return  tank,  |100 ;  re- 
setting present  electric  unit  in  new  engine  room,  f  200 ;  new  switch 
board  and  removing  apparatus  from  present  board,  f400;  steam 
separator  and  oil  eliminator,fl50 ;  floors  in  boiler  and  engine  room, 
|200;  water  heater  to  be  used  for  heating  water  for  institution, 
$500;  resetting  existing  pump  for  circulating  pump,  $50;  reset- 
ting present  kitchen  hot  water  heater  for  laundry,  $50 ;  pressure 
and  tank  governors,  $150;  piping  in  power  house,  $500;  installing 
present  existing  pressure  reducing  valves  and  installing  low 
pressure  main  for  carrying  exhaust  for  heating  the  laundry  and 
all  buildings  in  main  group,  $800;  regrading  present  steam,  re- 
turn hot  water  and  circulating  pipes  throughout  present  build- 
ings, $400;  new  return  line  through  conduit  and  new  buildings, 
$550;  high  pressure  main  from  boilers  through  existing  conduit 
to  buildings  except  hospital  and  employes'  building,  $500;  hot 
water  and  circulating  pipes  from  hot  water  heating  apparatus 
in  power  house  to  laundry,  hospital  employes'  building,  kitchen 
building  and  administration  building,  and  connecting  to  present 
lines  in  buildings,  $600 ;  disconnecting  present  reducing  valve  at 
each  building  and  connecting  to  new  high  pressure  main,  $100 ; 
traps  with  equalizers  at  each  building,  $200 ;  conduit  from  kitchen 
to  new  dormitory,  $2,350;  steam  and  plumbing  connections  to 
laundry  apparatus,  $500;  overflow  well  for  water  supply,  $50; 
connecting  suction  pipe  of  water  pumps  to  well,  $100;  the  pipe 
from  pond  to  overflow  well,  $350;  connecting  discharge  of  water 
pumps,  to  pump  water  either  to  hydrant  main  or  building  main, 
$100;  installing  four-inch  water  main,  connecting  present  water 
tower  to  supply  and  extending  to  kitchen  building,  $500;  con- 
necting present  three-inch  line  with  hydrant  supply  at  power 
house,  $100;  furnishing  boys'  cottage,  $1,000;  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, $2,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  the 
miexpended  balances  under  chapter  470,  Laws  of  1902,  and  chap- 
ter 591,  Laws  of  1903,  for  laundry,  power  house,  et  cetera,  $505.17 : 
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conduit,  water  tower,  et  cetera,  |941.71 ;  installing  present  laun- 
dry machinery  with  outside  machinery  of  new  laundry  and  new 
electric  cable  lines  for  distributing  from  new  power  house, 
13,665.33. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  |27,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation $16,100,  the  reappropriation  |5,112.21,  making  a  total 
of  f48,212.21. 

Thii^  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  represents  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  people  for  the 
welfare  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  land. 

The  new  power  house,  chimney  stack,  laundry,  and  the  con- 
necting subways,  for  which  appropriations  were  made  by  chapter 
470  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  were  completed  last  year,  as  also  the 
cement  floors  in  the  laundry  and  power  house,  for  which  provision 
was  made  by  chapter  644,  Laws  of  1904.  The  new  dormitory 
for  the  boys  has  been  completed,  an<r  the  other  work  for  which 
there  is  an  available  appropriation  is  in  process  of  completion.  It 
should  be  stated  that  this  building  in  material  or  construction  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  dormitories  or  buildings  of  the 
institution,  although  it  cost  more. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  been  such  delay  in  the  installa- 
tion of  the  engines,  boilers,  and  other  m^^chinery  in  the  new 
power  house  and  laundry.  The  general  work  has  been  greatly 
hami)ered  in  consequence.  The  completion  of  all  construction 
work  for  this  school  should  be  finished  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi- 
ble, and  unnecessary  delay,  such  as  has  occurred  in  the  equipment 
of  the  power  house,  be  avoided. 

In  many  respects  the  buildings  of  this  school  are  models.  Their 
cost  has  not  been  excessive,  yet  they  represent  the  best  ideas  in 
ventilation,  supervision,  and  economical  arrangement  for  small 
dormitory  buildings.  The  administration  building  is  especially 
well  arranged,  and  furnishes  ample  space  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses, is  comfortable,  and  presents  an  attractive  appearance. 

The  construction  of  one  more  dormitory  for  the  boys  will  com- 
plete the  institution  as  originally  planned.  It  is  very  much 
needed,  as  many  of  the  boys  occupy  one  of  the  oldest  frame  build 
ings  upon  the  grounds,  and  would  be  in  great  danger  in  case  of 
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fire.  The  dilapidated  and  unsanitary  structure  should  be  imme- 
diately removed,  and  the  additional  dormitory  be  erected  in  its 
stead. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  remov- 
ing the  old  "  Nursery  Building  "  to  a  new  location,  and  converting 
it  into  an  employes'  cottage,  but  the  amount  appropriated  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  all  the  necessary  changes.  This  building  should 
have  plumbing,  bath  tubs,  lavatories,  and  toilet  rooms  for 
employes. 

A  rearrangement  of  the  heating  system,  electric  wiring,  pipe 
covering,  and  similar  work  has  been  under  consideration  for  two 
years,  and  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  made  by  chapter 
591  of  the  Laws  of  1903.  This  appropriated  |2,800  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  heating  system,  and  f 2,500  for  steam,  sewer, 
and  water  connections  between  the  new  power  house  and  the 
existing  buildings.  When  proposals  for  this  work  were  received, 
it  was  found  that  |he  bids  exceeded  the  appropriation  by  nearly 
$6,000,  so  that  the  work  has  not  been  done.  It  should  be  provided 
for  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  removal  of  the  old  boilers  to  the  new  power  house  is  un- 
desirable. .  Another  new  boiler  should  be  added  to  the  one  pro- 
vided for  last  year,  instead  of  setting  up  a  boiler  which  will  have 
to  be  removed  in  a  short  time.  The  sum  available  for  laundry 
machinery  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  plant.  It  should  be 
added  to. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  building  is  overtaxed.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  in  the  Board's  annual  report  for  several 
years  past,  and  the  condition  of  overcrowding  continues.  It  is 
especially  essential  that  different  toilet  facilities  be  provided,  as 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  improper.  An  extension 
to  the  rear  of  the  building  would  not  only  provide  needed  class 
rooms,  but  would  also  give  space  for  a  stairway  to  the  basement 
where  additional  toilet  rooms  could  be  arranged. 

There  are  a  number  of  extraordinary  repairs  which  should  be 
undertaken  at  once,  and  the  connecting  corridors,  between  the 
dormitories  ought  to  be  put  in  proper  condition,  as  at  present 
they  are  a  constant  source  of  danger. 
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The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  ap- 
propriations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  dormitory  building  complete,  |16,000 ;  for  completing  the 
heating  system,  electric  light  wiring,  and  pipe  covering,  |10,000 ; 
for  laundry  machinery,  f  1,000;  for  additions  to  the  school  build- 
ing, including  connecting  corridors  to  the  dormitory  building, 
dining  hall,  and  administration  building,  f 9,000;  for  toilet  rooms 
and  plumbing  in  the  employes'  cottage,  f500;  for  moving  and 
converting  the  old  dormitory  building  into  a  general  store,  f400 ; 
for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  |2,000;  making  the 
special  new  appropriations  recommended  |38,90O;  for  mainte- 
nance, f 30,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended, 
f68,900. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATAVIA, 
GENESEE  COUNTY. 

[Established  1865.] 

This  School  has  capacity  for  175  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils 
October  1,  1903,  was  111,  and  38  were  received  during  the  year 
making  the  total  number  under  care  149.  Because  of  necessary 
repairs,  tJie  School  was  not  open  October  1,  1904.  The  average 
number  during  the  year  was  127  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
support,  including  the  value  of  the  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, $0.10;  excluding  this  value,  $5.94. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
were  as  follows:  Cash  balance  from  preceding  year,  |21.75;  from 
special  appropriations,  $5,729.08;  from  deficiency  appropriations, 
$2,000;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $9.92; 
from  general  appropriations,  $36,000;  from  sales  of  farm  and 
garden  produce,  $594.94;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $880.37; 
total,  $45,236.06. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $22,752.35;  for  provisions,  $6,699.18;  for  household 
stores,  $700.26;  for  clothing,  739.27;  for  fuel  and  light,  $4,971.30; 
for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $236.89 ;  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  $143.27;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
$1,180.61 ;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $90.06 ;  for  expenses  of  trustees, 
$462.86 ;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,419.25 ;  total  ordinary 
expenditures,  $39,395.30. 
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The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  |5,729.08  for  im- 
provements, making  the  aggregate  expenditures  f45424.38.  The 
only  asset,  October  1,  1904,  was  the  balance  in  cash,  f  111.68. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  57.8  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  17  per  cent,  for  provisions, 
1.8  per  cen^.  for  household  stores,  1.9  per  cent,  for  clothing,  12.6 
per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .2 
of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.2  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
trustees,  and  3.6  per  cent,  for  ail  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1994  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  inmates,  |38,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  appropriated  from  the 
money  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  under  section  thirty- 
seven  of  the  state  finance  law,  for  maintenance,  |2,000.  This 
chapter  also  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balances  under  chap- 
ter 429,  Laws  of  1902,  for  steam  cooking  outfit,  |1,100;  renewing 
plumbing,  $895.41;  pianos,  |675;  fire-escapes,  |166.13;  and  the 
unexpended  balance  under  chapter  414,  Laws  of  1902,  for  books, 
1166.52. 

Chapter  730,  Laws  of  1904  (supplemental  supply  bill),  appro- 
priated to  supply  deficiency  in  the  maintenance  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  |2,000. 

Chapter  719,  Laws  of  1904  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
laundry,  power  house,  smoke  stack  and  coal  pockets,  |20,500;  two 
one-hundred-fifty  horse  power  boilers,  |5,000;  removing  and  re- 
setting present  gymnasium  boiler,  |200;  resetting  and  overhauling 
present  laundry  engines,  1^100;  two  feed  pumps,  |400;  feed  water 
heater,  f350;  pressure  and  tank  governors,  fl50;  resetting  and 
overhauling  present  cistern  pump,  |50 ;  pressure  reducing  valves, 
flOO;  steam  separator,  ?50;  oil  eliminator,  |50;  back  pressure 
valve,  |30;  piping  in  power  house,  J500;  conduit  from  boiler  house 
to  hospital,  gymnasium  and  bam,  with  piping,  fl,700;  conduit 
from  boiler  house  to  industrial  building,  with  piping,  |800;  steam 
main  in  kitchen  for  cooking  and  for  heating  hot  water,  |150; 
return  tank,  |100;  changing  hot  water  heating  system  in  Indus- 
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trial  building  to  steam  heating  system,  f  200 ;  piping  in  laundry, 
including  tank  for  hot  water  heating,  f 500;  plumbing  repairs  and 
pump  for  water  supply,  f 2,500. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  {42,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation f33,430,  the  reappropriation  |3,003.06,  making  a  total 
of  f  78,433.06.  ^ 

The  work  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  has  made  progress 
during  the  year,  the  attendance  has  increased,  and  the  results  of 
instruction,  as  shown  by  Regents'  examinations,  proven  satisfac- 
tory. The  main  educational  plan  continues  as  heretofore,  afford- 
ing such  opportunities  for  education  as  will  open  to  the  blind 
the  avenues  to  useful  employment  and  honorable  selfwsupport.  The 
curriculum  has  been  slightly  modified.  The  experiment  made  in 
the  introduction  of  stenographic  instruction  has  proven  success- 
ful with  some  of  the  pupils.  One  blind  girl  especially  has  demon- 
strated that  under  favorable  circumstances  it  is  possible  for  the 
blind  to  do  excellent  clerical  work. 

The  instruction  in  music  has  been  expanded  to  some  extent,  and 
now  follows  closely  the  outlines  proposed  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Musicians.  The  industrial  department  has  been  in  con- 
stant operation,  and  creditable  work  is  done  therein. 

The  main  building  requires  reconstruction.  Many  of  the  rooms 
used  for  class  purposes,  and  others  occupied  as  dormitories,  are 
neither  well  lighted  nor  properly  ventilated.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  dining  room,  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  last  year  the  necessity  for  such  alterations  as 
will  admit  sunshine  was  set  forth. 

The  water  used  by  the  institution  is  at  present  unfiltered,  and 
at  times,  especially  after  rains,  is  loaded  with  earthy  matter  and 
greatly  discolored.  It  should  be  rendered  safe  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  the  use  of  a  properly  constructed  filter  of  capacity  large 
enough  to  provide  filtered  water  in  abundance  for  ^11  residents 
of  the  school. 

The  protracted  delays  in  making  suitable  plans,  letting  con- 
tracts, and  completing  the  work  of  improvement,  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  caused  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  maintenance  appropria- 
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tion  without  any  resultant  and  direct  benefit  to  the  pupils.  The 
enforced  closing  of  the  school  for  more  than  three  months  of  the 
school  year  1904-5  has  been  most  unfortunate.  The  loss  of  nearly 
four  months  of  school  training  is  a  calamity  to  the  children. 
One  year  ago  there  was  a  less  protracted  period  during  which 
school  work  was  suspended  on  account  of  incompleted  contract 
work.  The  timely  preparation  of  plans  for  the  extensive  improve- 
ments necessary  this  year,  which  that  delay  should  have  suggested, 
was  not  undertaken.  It  was  not  until  July  that  bids  were  invited 
for  work  which  should  have  been  completed  prior  to  September 
21st,  the  date  for  the  reopening  of  the  school.  It  was  not  until 
August  2nd  that  the  actual  work  began.  Bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  drying  room  for  the  new  laundry  were  not  opened 
until  October  1st,  and  the  proposals  for  the  plumbing  and  drain- 
age of  the  new  building  were  only  received  October  24th,  a  full 
month  after  the  date  set  for  opening  the  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  also  appropriated  |2,50O  for  repairs 
to  the  plumbing  of  the  main  building.  This  work  should  have 
been  completed  before  the  time  for  opening  the  school.  The 
Board  of  Managers  says  in  its  monthly  report  for  November, 
1904,  to  this  Board,  that  this  delay  is  due  to  "  our  inability  to 
secure  plans  and  specifications  from  the  State  Architect  for  the 
work."  These  improvements  should  have  been  made  during  the 
summer,  and  not  have  been  postponed  for  another  year,  as  the 
health  of  the  children  is  endangered  by  defective  plumbing. 

The  plumbing  in  other  parts  of  the  building  should  be  renewed 
and  the  Board  recommends  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  earnestly  recommends  that  this  work 
begin  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  and  be  completed 
by  September  1, 1905. 

The  installation  of  new  boilers  should  make  it  possible  to  heat 
the  buildings  properly,  but  before  this  can  be  done  additional 
radiators  must  be  placed,  and  others  relocated. 

Other  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  are  needed. 
The  present  kindergarten  rooms  are  not  large  enough,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  better  provision  for  this  special  branch  of  th# 
work  of  the  school. 
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The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  renewing  the  plumbing,  in  addition  to  f3,000  appropriated 
by  chapter  429  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  and  f  2,000  appropriated  by 
chapter  719  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  f 5,000;  for  perfecting  the  heat- 
ing plant  by  the  installation  of  additional  radiators,  the  trans- 
ferring of  some  now  in  use,  and  for  new  piping,  f 2,000;  for  a 
water  filter,  fl,00O;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  improvements,  and 
equipment,  jf  2,500;  making  the  special  new  appropriations  recom- 
mended, 110,500;  ]for  maintenance,  |40,O0O;  making  the  total  ap- 
propriations recommended,  f  50,500. 

NEWYORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED 
AND  DEFORMED  CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVERSTRAW,  ROCK- 
LAND COUNTY. 

[Established  1900.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  25  patients.  The  number 
present  October  1,  1903,  was  25.  During  the  year  8  boys  and  9 
girls  were  admitted,  and  8  boys  and  9  girls  discharged,  leaving  a 
population  October  1,  1904,  of  10  boys  and  9  girls.  The  average 
number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  25,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support  was  $8.44. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
were :  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year,  (312.70 ;  from 
special  appropriation  $27,117.46;  from  general  appropriations, 
$11,000;  from  all  other  sources,  $19.65;  total,  $38,449.81. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  oflScers, 
wages  and  labor,  $4,073;  for  provisions,  $2,268.83;  for  household 
stores,  $326.31;  for  clothing,  $109.78;  for  fuel  and  light,  $489; 
for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $814.80;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  $3.75;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $123.04;  for  ex- 
penses or  managers,  $634.25;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
$19.65;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $2,223.56;  total, 
$11,085.97. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  $25,000  for  purchase  of  new 
site  with  buildings  and  $2,117.46  for  all  other  extraordinary  ex- 
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penses,  making  the  total  expenditnres  for  the  year  $38,203.43. 
The  cash  on  hand  October  1, 1904,  the  only  asset,  was  $246.38. 

Of  the  exi)enditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  36.8  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  20.5  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  1  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
4.4  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  7.4  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  5.7  per  cent 
for  expenses  of  managers,  and  20.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses,  including  a  small  expenditure  for  shop,  farm  and  garden 
supplies. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  |15,000. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1903,  all 
of  the  twenty-five  beds  in  this  institution  have  been  occupied  by 
patients.  During  the  year  17  new  patients  were  admitted,  thus 
making  a  total  of  42  treated  during  the  period.  There  were  17 
discharged,  leaving  25  in  the  hospital  under  treatment  September 
30, 1904. 

Of  those  discharged  as  "cured''  four  had,  at  the  time  of 
entrance,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  one  a  club  foot 
as  a  result  of  infantile  paralysis.  Five  with  hip  disease  and  five 
with  a  severe  form  of  infantile  paralysis  were  discharged  as 
"  much  improved."  One  was  removed  by  his  mother  "  unim- 
proved,*' although  had  he  been  permitted  to  remain  he  could  have 
been  greatly  benefited. 

Of  the  forty-two  patients  treated  during  the  year  fourteen  came 
from  New  York  county,  six  from  Westchester,  three  from  Orange, 
four  from  Queens,  one  from  Chautauqua,  one  from  Monroe,  one 
from  Suffolk,  one  from  Chemung,  two  from  Putnam,  two  from 
Cayuga,  one  from  Greene,  one  from  Ontario,  two  from  Rensselaer, 
one  from  Dutchess,  one  from  Erie,  and  one  from  Fulton. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  twenty-eight  of  the  forty-two  pa- 
tients treated  came  from  outside  of  New  York  county.  This 
shows  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  hospital  to  other  parts  of 
the  State  beyond  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
In  previous  years  the  great  majority  of  all  cases  treated  were  re- 
ceived from  the  city  and  the  neighboring  counties.    The  hospital 
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should,  as  far  as  possible,  reach  the  poor  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  no  adequate  provisions  for  the  prolonged 
treatment  of  severe  forms  of  chronic  deformities  of  children. 

The  Legislature  of  1903  appropriated  the  sum  of  |50,000  to 
secure  a  site  for  a  new  and  larger  hospital,  and  also  to  erect  and 
equip  the  building.  The  location  selected  is  in  West  Haverstraw, 
Rockland  county,  where  besides  fifty  acres  of  land,  the  institu- 
tion has  secured  an  ample  supply  of  water,  an  eflBcient  means  of 
sewerage  at  tide  water,  and  convenient  railway  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  building  material  and  supplies  directly  to  the 
hospital. 

Upon  the  land  purchased  there  is  now  a  large  mansion  of  the 
colonial  type,  which  is  being  remodeled  to  meet  in  part  the  needs 
of  the  hospital.  It  will  be  made  to  accommodate  about  thirty-five 
patients,  ten  more  than  can  be  cared  for  in  the  building  at  pres- 
ent occupied.  This  mansion  can  be  converted  into  an  administra- 
tion building  whenever  the  State  provides  means  to  erect  a  suit- 
able hospital  building  specially  equipped  for  the  treatment  of 
children  suffering  from  chronic  curable  deformities.  At  the 
present  time  alterations  are  under  way,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  on  or  before  the  first  of  April,  1905,  at  which  time 
the  lease  on  the  Tarrytown  building  expires. 

During  the  year  a  resident  physician  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  hospital.  He  acts  as  the  assistant  superintendent, 
controlling  the  work  of  the  institution  in  the  absence  of  the  sur- 
geon-in-chief.  Heretofore  the  assistant  superintendent  has  been 
a  layman,  and  at  times  the  need  of  an  assistant  physician  has 
been  severely  felt  This  change  is  in  the  direction  of  more 
efficient  management. 

There  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  contagious  disease  during  the 
year,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  health,  apart  from  the 
deformities  of  the  children,  has  been  good.  The  provision  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  small  building,  to  be  used  for  the  isolation 
of  children  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  will  enable  the 
hospital,  when  removed  to  West  Haverstraw,  to  guard  against 
the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  This  building  is  in  course  of 
erection. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  tliis  institution  there  has  been  bat 
one  death.  This  was  of  a  patient  who  at  the  time  of  her  demise 
had  been  under  treatment  for  hip  disease  about  one  year.  It 
occurred  in  November,  1904,  and  was  due  to  spinal  meningitis. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
priation or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  sewer  at  new  site,  |5,000 ;  for  maintenance,  |14,000 ;  mak- 
ing the  total  appropriations  recommended,  f  19,000. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  INCIPIENT  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  RAYBROOK, 
ESSEX  COUNTY. 

[Established  1900;  opened  to  patients  July  1,  1904.] 

This  institution  will,  when  completed,  have  capacity  for  120 
inmates.  Since  its  opening  July  1,  1904,  40  patients  have  been 
admitted,  and  one  discharged,  leaving  a  population  of  39,  23  males 
and  16  females,  October  1,  1904. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  for  three  months  was  21. 

The  receipts  were:  From  special  appropriations,  {111,540.54; 
from  general  appropriations,  f9,400;  from  all  other  sources, 
1760.68;  total,  f  121,701.22. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  .salaries  of  oflBcers, 
11,904.35;  for  wages  and  labor,  f 2,465.42;  for  provisions, 
11,086.43;  for  household  stores,  f 53.36;  for  clothing,  fl.08;  for 
fuel  and  light,  f448.56 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  |216.59 ; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  fl64.17 ;  for  expenses  of  trus- 
tees, f 739.36;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  f 759.75;  for  all 
other  ordinary  expenses,  f459.35;  total,  {8,298.42. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were :  f  111,540.54  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures, 
fll9,838.96,  and  leaving  .October  1,  1904,  a  cash  balance  of 
11,862.26.  l%is  was  the  only  asset  and  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness was  f2,502.94,  of  which  {2.94  was  due  for  wages  and  labor 
and  |2,500  (approximately)  for  bills  unpaid. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  58  percent,  was  for  salaries, 
wages  and  labor,  14.4  per  cent,  for  provisions,  \7  of  1  per  cent, 
for  household  stores,  5.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  2.9  per  cent. 
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for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  2J2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  9.8  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  trustees,  and  6.1 
per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses  including  a  small  outlay 
for  clothing. 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1904  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  |30,000. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1904  (supply  bill),  appropriated  to  reim- 
burse Dr.  Frank  E.  Kendall,  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
for  money  advanced  by  him  to  make  up  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  lot  number  fifty-seven  for  a  site,  {2,350. 

Chapter  730,  Laws  of  1904  (supplemental  supply  bill),  appro- 
priated for  an  outdoor  camp,  including  tents  or  cottages,  grading, 
water  supply,  drainage  and  extra  painting,  {5,000. 

Also  for  the  State  Architect  {3,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  E.  H.  Denniston  Company  for 
penalties  deducted  from  the  contract  price  on  account  of  delay 
in  completing  the  hospital. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  {30,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation, {10,350,  making  a  total  of  {40,350. 

The  progress  of  this  institution  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  was 
anticipated  when  in  190O  the  hospital  was  established  by  chapter 
416  of  the  Laws  of  that  year.  The  building  work  did  not  begin 
until  October,  1902,  and  but  little  progress  was  made  before  the 
cold  weather,  when  work  was  suspended.  Upon  its  resumption 
in  the  spring  of  1903  it  was  expected  that  the  administration 
building  and  connected  pavilions  would  be  completed  by  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1908,  but  delays  have  continued 
and  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  this  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1905  the  construction  work  begun  in  1902  is  not 
finished.  A  number  of  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  original  plans.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  build- 
ings and  site  ({230,350)  should  have  provided  a  satisfactory  hos- 
pital for  the  purposes  intended. 

The  necessity  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  institution  is 
apparent.  There  are  large  numbers  of  indigent  men  and  women 
throughout  the  State  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  when  they 
can  "be  admitted  to  this  hospital  for  treatment  of  incipient  pul- 
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monaiy  tuberculosis.  The  long  delay  in  its  completion  diminishes 
the  opportunity  for  controlling  the  disease  in  such  cases. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  tents  or  shacks  for  50  patients,  including  grading,  water, 
sewer  connections,  and  electric  lights,  {6,000;  for  an  elevator  in 
the  administration  building,  |3,000;  for  a  bam,  |3,50O;  for  auxili- 
ary dynamo,  including  installation  of  the  same,  |2,250;  for  grad- 
ing and  improvement  of  grounds,  {2,500;  for  completion  of  sewage 
plant  and  filter  beds,  f  1,500;  for  painting  walls  and  ceilings  of 
corridor  (Whalen  contract),  {2,500;  for  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment of  pavilions  and  tents  and  shax^ks,  {3,000;  to  complete  proper 
protection  of  water  supply,  {3,500;  for  extension  of  verandas  as 
originally  planned  for  administration  building,  {2,000;  to  provide 
double  windows  for  administration  building,  solarium,  and  part 
of  pavilions,  {1,500;  making  the  special  new  appropriations  recom- 
mended, {31,250;  for  maintenance,  {40,000;  for  deficiency  in  main- 
tenance for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  {10,000; 
making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  {81,250. 
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THE  DEAF. 
The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  institu- 
tion in  the  State  which  is  authorized  by  law  to  maintain  and 
educate  deaf  pupils  at  public  expense,  and  gives  also  the  num- 
ber and  sex  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  October  1,  1904.  All 
of  the  schools  named  receive  both  State  and  county  pupils,  the 
distinction  being  one  of  age  and  manner  of  compensation  only. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of.the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  One  HKindred  and  Sixty-third  street.  New  York 

LeCouteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf-Mutes,  Buffalo 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
Lexington  avenue,  New  York 

264 
91 
116 

185 

68 

108 

117 
73 

60 

91 
35 

17 

440 
150 
223 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes 

Fordham  Branch 

117 

Brooklyn  branch 

73 

Westchester  Branch 

204 
63 
82 
42 

18 

204 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.  Rome 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.  Rochester. . 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes.  Malone 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf, 
Albany '. 

113 
173 
77 

85 

Total 

879 

744 

1,623 

During  the  school  year  there  were  1,833  pupils  in  these  schools, 
which  is  the  largest  number  in  their  history.  October  1,  1900, 
the  schools  had  1,562  pupils  enrolled;  October  1, 1901,  there  were 
1,564;  October  1,  1902,  1,574;  October  1,  1903,  1,583;  and  on 
October  1,  1904,  1,623. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  further  comparison,  there  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  end  of  ten  year  periods,  October  1,  1884,  1,251 ;  Octo- 
ber 1,  1894,  1,393,  and  October  1,  1904,  1,623. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  schools  are  continually 
growing.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there  were  graduations 
from  each  of  the  schools,  and  all  reported  satisfactory  results 
for  the  year's  work. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1903-4,  the  receipts  of  the  ten  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  were  {821,849.69,  and  the 
expenditures  $730,382.76.  The  Northern  New  York  Institution  at 
Malone  received  a  special  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of 
its  equipment ;  and  for  all  of  the  schools  the  Legislature  made  an 
increase  of  the  annual  allowance  per  capita  for  State  pupils. 
This  is  now  fixed  at  $300  for  all  pupils,  both  State  and  county. 
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The  reports  of  the  inspections  of  these  schools,  made  from  time 
to  time,  show  that  the  pupils  are  well  cared  for,  and  that  the 
general  instruction  in  each  institution  is  satisfactory.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  of  recent  construction,  and  in  their  appointments 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  governing  schools.  The 
school  at  Rome,  however,  is  in  need  of  extensive  alterations 
and  other  improvements  which  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils. 

This  Board  again  expresses  its  regret  that  a  well-appointed 
gymnasium  is  not  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  each  of  these  schools. 
Some  have  ample  facilities  for  physical  training  and  the  pupils 
receive  regular  instruction  in  gymnastics;  others,  however,  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  satisfactory  work  of  this  kind. 

The  industrial  training  in  all  of  the  institutions  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  educational  scheme.  The  girls  receive  instruction 
in  various  household  arts.  The  boys  have  the  benefit  of  special 
trade  instruction  and  some  become  proficient.  Creditable  cabinet 
work  is  turned  out  in  the  work  shops  attached  to  the  Central  New 
York  school  at  Rome,  the  Lexington  avenue  school  in  New  York 
city,  the  New  York  Institution  on  Washington  Heights,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  schools. 

The  printing  trade  is  liked  by  many  of  the  boys.  They  make 
good  tyi)esetters,  and  all  of  the  schools  take  advantage  of  their 
aptitude  and  encourage  them.  Five  weekly  or  monthly  papers 
devoted  to  school  news  and  the  educational  welfare  of  deaf-mutes 
are  printed  in  these  schools,  all  the  work  being  done  by  pupils. 

There  are  many  deaf-mute  children  of  school  age  who  are  not  in 
the  schools.  Some  of  these  are  feeble-minded,  but  the  large 
majority  have  normal  mental  powers  and  should  be  under  in- 
struction. Compulsory  measures  would  secure  their  attendance 
and  prevent  delay  in  beginning  their  training,  which  is  the  cause 
of  much  harm,  and  sometimes  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  secure  an  education. 

The  ordinary  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  does 
not  afford  to  the  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes  or  those  whose  mental 
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development  is  slow,  the  special  opportunities  which  children  of 
this  class  require.  It  would  be  much  better  if  they  could  be  in  a 
special  department  in  one  or  more  of  the  existing  schools  for 
the  training  of  backward,  dull,  or  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes, 
wherein  teachers  trained  to  grapple  with  problems  of  the  feeble 
mind  could  give  such  individual  instruction  as  is  necessary.  In 
a  school  of  the  kind  suggested,  many  who  are  now  classed  as 
hopelessly  dull  could  be  trained  so  as  to  eventually  support  them- 
selves, while  without  such  special  training  they  must  become 
permanent  dependents  upon  public  charity. 

The  benefit  of  the  fire  drill  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  other 
similar  State  institutions  has  been  shown  twice  during  the  year. 
Early  in  the  year  a  room  in  the  Buffalo  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
was  discovered  on  fire,  and  the  children  were  assembled  and 
marched  out  of  the  institution  without  panic  or  confusion  and  in 
accordance  with  the  fire  drill  instructions  they  had  received,  and 
the  sisters  were  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  before  the  arrival  of 
the  firemen. 

On  December  9,  1904,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  the  basement  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Throgg's 
Neck,  and  all  the  pupils  were  marched  from  their  buildings 
promptly  and  without  disorder  in  obedience  to  the  fire  signals 
with  which  they  had  become  familiar  through  previous  training. 
In  the  latter  institution,  waving  the  red  signal  by  a  teacher  is 
the  signal  for  the  immediate  formation  of  the  children  for  fire 
drill.    In  both  schools  mentioned  there  is  a  fire  drill  each  week. 

It  was  fortunate  that  in  each  instance  the  fire  was  discovered 
in  time  so  that  comparatively  little  damage  was  done,  but  the 
promptitude  of  th,e  teachers  and  the  quick  response  of  the  children 
in  the  emergency  are  especially  gratifying  and  prove  the  benefit 
of  training  of  this  kind.  In  both  institutions  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  day  time.  Should  a  fire  break  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  children  are  taught  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand, 
each  child  in  his  own  place,  and  are  thus  to  march  under  the 
lead  of  teachers. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  buildings  in  use  by  these  schools  are 
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of  such  construction  that  the  children  can  readily  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  but  some  of  them  are  built  of  wood  and  would  bum  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  all  these  institutions 
will  have  buildings  which,  if  not  fire-proof,  will  be  of  slow-burn- 
ing construction,  amply  equipped  with  fire-escapes,  wide  halls, 
and  exits  affording  opportunity  for  escape,  no  matter  where  the 
fire  may  begin. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
During  the  year  1904  the  Board  approved  the  incorporation 
of  the  following  institutions,  societies  and  associations,  sixteen 
in  number: 

1.  "  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  of  Suffern,  N.  Y.  f  principal 
office  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Formed  "  to  provide  a  place  where  sick, 
infirm  or  injured  persons  may  be  received  and  treated;  and  to 
furnish  and  provide  for  such  persons  medicine,  medical  attend- 
ance, surgery  and  surgical  appliances,  in  the  treatment  of  injury 
or  disease."    Approved  January  13,  1904. 

2.  "  The  Hospital  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  f  principal  office 
New  York  city.  Formed  "  to  establish,  maintain  and  conduct  a 
hospital  for  the  medical  and  surgical  aid  and  treatment  of  sick, 
infirm  and  disabled  persons  and  for  all  other  purposes  appertain- 
ing to  hospitals."    Approved  January  13,  1904. 

3.  "  Masonic  Hospital  and  Shelter  Association ;"  principal  office 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Formed  "  to  establish,  maintain  and  support  an 
institution  to  be  known  as  the  Masonic  Hospital  and  Shelter  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  medicine,  medical  and  sur- 
gical aid,  advice  'and  attendance,  and  nursing  to  sick  or  disabled 
masons,  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
temporary  shelter  and  relief  when  required.  Also  to  instruct  and 
train  suitable  persons  in  the  art  of  nursing  and  attending  upon 
the  sick."    Approved  January  13,  1904. 

4.  "The  Masters  School  Day  Nursery;"  principal  office  New 
York  city.  Formed  "  to  care  for  young  children  during  the  day, 
whose  mothers  are  obliged  to  work  to  support  the  families."  Ap- 
proved January  13, 1904. 
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5.  "  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;** 
principal  oflSce,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Formed  for  "  the  religious,  educa- 
tional and  industrial  advancement  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
State  of  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

'^  The  establishing  and  maintaining  model  tenement  homes  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  renting'  of  the  same  to  worthy 
colored  people,  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  same  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  and  used  in  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  said  corporation. 

"  The  establishment,  maintenance  and  management  in  the  city 
of  Albany  of  a  home  or  homes,  school  or  schools,  and  other  edu- 
cational, religious  and  charitable  works  and  institutions,  with  a 
chapel  or  other  convenient  buildings  in  connection  therewith  for 
the  education  and  moral  and  spiritual  advancement  of  colored 
children ;  the  same  to  be  maintained  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines,  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  The  care,  custody,  education,  moral  uplifting  and  spiritual 
advancement  of  orphan,  pauper  and  destitute  colored  children  and 
colored  children  legally  given  in  charge  to  said  corporation  by  the 
proper  authorities,  humane  societies  and  kindred  organizations.** 
Approved  January  13,  1904. 

6.  "  The  Bedford  Guild  Dispensary ;"  principal  office  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Formed  "  to  extend  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  women  and 
children  by  women  physicians;  to  maintain  a  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary for  working  women  and  children,  and  to  receive  and 
hold  property  to  be  used  and  applied  for  such  purposes.'*  Ap- 
proved April  13,  1904. 

7.  "  National  Armenia  and  India  Relief  Association  ;'*  principal 
office  New  York  city.  Formed  "to  furnish  support  and  simple 
industrial  training  for  massacre-orphans  in  Armenia,  fami^e  chil- 
dren in  India,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time 
require  help.**    Approved  April  13,  1904. 

8.  "  Sisters  Marianites  of  Holy  Cross  from  Le  Mans,  Sarthe, 
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France;"  principal  office  New  York  city.  Formed  "to  conduct 
an  institution  for  teaching  and  caring  for  children^  to  maintain 
an  aBjlum  and  care  for  orphan  children,  to  engage  in  nursing  the 
sick  and  other  charitable  work.''    Approved  April  13,  1904. 

9.  "  The  Presentation  Day  Nursery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  City  of  New  York;'*  principal  office  New  York  city.  Formed 
**lst,  to  receive,  protect,  care  for,  feed  and  instruct  the  young 
children  of  poor  families  who  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  and 
who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  remain  at  home  and  lose 
their  work  and  wages  in  caring  for  their  young  children.  2nd, 
To  secure  for  poor  mothers  days'  work,  or  other  employment  at 
wages.  3rd,  to  secure  permanent  positions  for  the  poor,  whether 
men  or  women,  and  to  look  after  their  interests  in  positions  thus 
obtained  and  those  of  their  families.  4th,  to  serve  meals  for  the 
poor  parents  and  children  in  furtherarfce  of  the  above  objects. 
5th,  to  instruct  in  class  and  kindergarten  the  young  children  thus 
received  to  be  cared  for  or  benefited.  6th,  to  obtain  employment, 
clothing  and  food  for  poor  families.  7th,  to  care  for  the  sick 
poor  and  their  children  as  means  to  their  recovery  for  the  object 
of  self  support.  8th,  to  promote  the  religious  instruction,  moral 
improvement  and  temporal,  domestic  and  sanitary  well-being  of 
the  poor  and  their  families.  9th,  to  purchase,  provide  and  main- 
tain a  home  or  homes  for  the  subjects  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  said  corporation's  work."    Approved  July  13,  1904. 

10.  "  The  Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  Children ;"  principal  office 
New  York  city.  Formed  "to  secure  and  maintain  a  home  for 
orphan,  half-orphan,  destitute  and  friendless  children,  to  the  end 
that  the  conditions  of  their  lives  may  be  improved,  their  suffering 
mitigated,  and  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  become  wholly  or  in 
part  self -supporting."    Approved  July  15,  1904. 

11.  "  Reception  Hospital ;"  principal  office,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Formed  "  to  maintain  a  hospital  for  the  reception,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease  known  as  pulmonary 
tuberculosis."    Approved  July  13,  1904. 
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12.  "Catharine  Mission;"  principal  office,  New  York  city. 
Formed  "  to  hold  mission  services,  to  maintain  a  nursery  and  care 
for  sick  poor  persons."    Approved  October  12, 1904. 

13.  "  Bethesda  Deaconess'  Hospital  of  the  East  Qerman  Ck)nfer- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;"  principal  office  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Formed  for  "  maintaining  hospitals  for  care  and  treat- 
ment of  sick  persons ;  outside  nursing  and  training  of  deacohesses 
and  others  as  nurses  for  the  sick.  But  the  objects  for  which  said 
corporation  is  formed  do  not  include  the  care  of  orphan,  pauper, 
or  destitute  children,  or  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a 
maternity  hospital,  or  a  lying-in  asylum  where  women  may  be 
received,  cared  for  or  treated  during  pregnancy,  or  during  or  after 
delivery,  or  the  boarding  or  keeping  nursing  children."  Approved 
November  15,  1904. 

14.  "  The  Ebenezer  Home  of  the  Evangelical  Association;*^  prin- 
cipal office  Ebenezer,  N.  Y.  Formed  for  "  the  maintaining  of  a 
home  for  aged  persons."    Approved  November  15, 1904. 

15.  "  Samaritan  Hospital  of  Brooklyn ;"  principal  office  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Formed  "  1st,  to  purchase,  erect,  establish,  maintain 
and  operate  a  hospital  for  the  reception,  care,  maintenance,  giving 
of  medical  and  surgical  advice,  aid  and  treatment  to  persons 
afflicted  with  maladies  or  physical  injuries  or  physical  weak- 
nesses, deformities  or  infirmities,  especially  to  the  poor.  2nd,  to 
maintain  in  connection  with  such  hospital  a  dispensary  and  to 
engage  in  such  other  business  as  may  properly  and  lawfully  be 
conducted  with  such  hospital."    Approved  November  15,  1904. 

16.  "The  Baptist  Home  of  Monroe  County;"  principal  office 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Formed  for  "  the  erection,  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  home  for  invalids,  aged  or  indigent  persons,  and 
to  provide  for  their  relief,  protection  and  maintenance.  It  being 
the  intention  that  such  corporation  shall  give  preference  in 
admitting  to  any  home  it  may  found,  and  to  any  relief  it  may 
furnish,  those  who  are  widows  of  Baptist  clergymen,  members 
of  Baptist  churches,  or  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  Baptist  asso- 
ciations. 
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''  For  the  purpoBes  above  specified^  to  accept^  liold  and  adminis- 
ter donations,  benef  actions,  gi^>  bequests  and  devises  of  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  permitted  by  law."  Approved  December  21, 
1904. 

The  Board  also  approved  the  extension  of  the  corporate  pur- 
poses of  the  following: 

1.  "  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn ;"  princi- 
pal oflSce  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Purposes  extended  "  to  do  the  work 
of  a  foundling  and  maternity  hospital  for  the  general  public, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  to  care  for  obstetrical  cases, 
nursing  mothers  and  their  infants;  receive  and  care  for  infants 
and  children  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  whether  from  the  Chari- 
ties Department,  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  any  other 
agency  or  person. 

"To  care  for,  maintain  and  clothe  children  of  both  sexes  re- 
ceived as  in  the  last  section ;  to  educate  them  in  various  branches 
of  learning  and  in  suitable  trades  and  occupations  to  enable  them 
to  become  self  supporting  members  of  the  community.  Said  chil- 
dren to  be  received  and  maintained  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"  To  place  out  and  to  board  children  in  temporary  homes ;  to 
indenture  children  and  have  them  adopted  in  permanent  homes. 
To  maintain  supervision  over  them  during  the  years  of  their  mi- 
nority, and  have  the  power  to  take  or  reclaim  any  such  as  may 
be  improi)erly  treated,  or  who  stray  from  the  homes  into  which 
they  are  put;  and  to  take  back  those  whose  homes,  for  any  cause, 
may  be  broken  up. 

"To  maintain  all  the  necessary  homes  and  institutions  with 
their  various  departments  of  work;  to  establish  branches  in  the 
country  for  a  continuation  of  the  purposes  of  the  society,  to  enable 
it  to  carry  on  the  aforesaid  charitable  institution  and  woi^s  in 
all  their  branches.'^    Approved  April  13,  1904. 

2.  "New  York  Mothers*  Home  of  the  Sisters  of  Misericorde;** 
principal  office.  New  York  city.  Purposes  extended  "  to  establish 
and  maintain  hospitals  for  the  care  of  sick  persons  generally 
and  also  foundling  and  maternity  hospitals ;  to  care  for  obstetrical 
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cases,  nursing  mothers  and  their  infants;  to  receive  children 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  the  courts  or  otherwise, 
and  to  care  for,  maintain,  clothe  and  educate  such  children,  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  until  they  become 
sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  placed  out  or  boarded  out; 
to  place  out  or  board  out  such  children  in  family  homes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  exercise 
such  supervision  and  control  as  may  be  necessary  over  such  chil- 
dren so  placed  out  or  boarded  out ;  to  bind  out  or  indenture  such 
children  and  to  have  them  adopted  in  permanent  homes."  Ap- 
proved July  13,  1904. 

3.  "  New  York  Lodge  No.  1,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks;"  principal  office  New  York  city.  Purposes  extended  "to 
buy  and  maintain,  or  build  and  maintain,  a  building  or  buildings 
for  its  meeting,  or  meetings  of  the  general  assembly  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Elk  fraternity,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  other  fraternal  bodies  or  associations,  the 
entire  net  income  of  which  real  property  is  to  be  exclusively 
applied  or  to  be  used  to  build,  furnish  and  maintain  an  asylum 
or  asylums,  a  home  or  homes,  for  the  relief  of  members  of  the 
Elk  fraternity  or  for  the  relief,  support,  and  care  of  worthy  and 
indigent  members  of  the  Elk  fraternity,  their  wives,  widows  -or 
orphans."    Approved  July  13,  1904. 

The  Board  also  approved  amendments  to  the  certificates  of 
incorporation  of  two  institutions : 

1.  "  Geneva  City  Hospital ;"  principal  office  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Cer- 
tificate amended  as  to  the  date  for  holding  the  annual  meeting. 
Approved  April  13,  1904. 

2.  "  White  Plains  Hospital  Association ;"  principal  office  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Certificate  amended  as  to  the  number  of  directors. 
Approved  April  13,  1904. 

The  Board  withheld  its  approval  from  four  proposed  incorpora- 
tions, while  others  were  withdrawn  without  the  approval  of  the 
Board  after  investigation. 
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PLANS  APPROVED. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  new  buildings  and  improvements,  with  the  proviso  in 
each  case  that  the  expense  should  not  exceed  the  appropriation 
therefor,  as  follows : 

Genesee  County  Almshouse,  Linden,  N.  Y. 

1.  New  bam. 

2.  Alterations,    steam    heating,    water    supply,    plumbing, 

drainage,  ventilation. 

Approved  July  13,  1904. 
Livingston  County  Almshouse,  Qeneseo,  N.  Y. 

1.    Addition  to  almshouse. 

Approved  October  12, 1904. 
Ulster  County  Almshouse,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

1.  Administration  building. 

2.  Men's  building. 

3.  Women's  building. 

4.  Power  house  and  laundry. 
Approved  October  12,  1904. 

STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR. 

The  Sui>erintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  under  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of 
1896.  He  is  required  to  visit,  either  in  person  or  by  representa- 
tive, each  State  Almshouse  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and 
to  examine  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  State  poor  persons. 
It  is  his  duty  also  to  provide  for  the  return  to  their  legal  resi- 
dences of  all  aliens  and  non-residents  committed  as  poor  per- 
sons to  public  charitable  institutions.  He  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  made  the 
official  investigations  and  inspections  regularly. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor,  has  returned,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1904,  552  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  states 
or  countries  when  such  removal  at  public  expense  was  necessary. 
Most  of  these  persons  were  citizens  of  other  states. 
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Alien  Poor. 
The  deportation  of  dependent  aliens  who  are  inmates  of  public 
charitable  institutions  should  be  the  work  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  done  in  this  State  principally  through  this  Board,  and  the 
cost  of  deportation  is  mainly  borne  by  the  State.  The  authority 
of  the  State,  however,  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  borders,  yet 
the  questions  of  deportation  are  international  in  character,  as 
they  affect  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own.  The  work  of  the 
State  should  be  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to  dependent  aliens, 
and  inform  the  United  States  authorities  of  all  cases  which  should 
be  deported.  Thus  the  State  and  the  United  States  would  co- 
operate in  a  proper  system  for  the  removal  of  undesirable  aliens, 
and  the  present  power  of  the  State  be  supplemented  by  the 
^  authority  of  the  general  government.  The  immigration  laws  pro- 
vide that  the  return  of  alien  paupers  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  be  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  their  landing  in  this 
country.  In  the  case  of  persons  excluded  by  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  can  extend  the  period  within  which  they 
may  be  deported  to  three  years.  In  practice,  all  requests  made 
under  Section  21  of  the  United  States  Laws  of  1903  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Alien  Poor  during  the  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  the  deportation  of  alien 
paupers,  criminals,  or  insane  persons  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  two  years,  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  it  is 
claimed  the  statute  is  not  retroactive.  The  immigration  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  have,  however,  promptly  responded 
to  most  of  the  other  requests  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. These  were  for  the  return  of  alien  immigrants  found  depend- 
ent upon  public  charity  within  one  year  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country. 

In  several  instances  dependent  alien  women  have  landed  in  this 
country,  and  within  a  month  of  arrival  made  application  for  pub- 
lic relief,  and  later  in  public  institutions  have  given  birth  to  illegi- 
timate offspring.  In  no  instance  have  such  alibu  paupers  been 
deported  by  the  United  States  authorities,  the  declination  being 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 
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In  some  instances  persons  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
over  one  but  less  than  two  years  were  not  deported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  ground  that  the  causes  of  dependence  arose 
subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  State  Boa^d  of  Charities  has  returned  to  their  homes  in 
foreign  countries  during  the  year,  38  persons  from  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  thus  returned 
to  foreign  countries  by  this  Board  and  of  those  sent  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  commissioners  of  immigration 
is  47. 

Indian  Poor. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  among 
the  Indians  on  two  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State.  The 
relief  of  indigent  Indians  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  Alien  Poor.  The  Indians  are  encouraged  to  sup- 
port themselves  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  depend  upon  charity, 
either  public  or  private;  but  in  spite  of  this  policy  there  are 
many,  especially  of  the  older  ones,  who  must  be  helped  from  time 
to  time.  This  relief  is  mainly  dispensed  in  their  homes,  and  few 
become  permanent  inmates  of  almshouses.  They  prefer  to  remain 
on  the  reservations  with  relatives  and  friends  and  in  their  own 
homes,  no  matter  how  poorly  appointed  these  may  be. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  indigent  Indians  provided 
for  in  almshouses  or  asylums  was  32,  and  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  relief  of  Indian  poor,  including  outdoor  relief,  amounted 
to  12,822.29. 

Department  Expenditures. 

On  account  of  State  poor $33,719  79 

On  account  of  alien  poor 781  96 

On  account  of  Indian  poor 2,822  29 

The  appended  report  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor  contains  statistical  tables  to  which  attention  is  directed. 
These  show  the  operations  of  the  State  Poor  Law  from  October 
22,  1873,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1904. 

Since  the  State  Poor  Law  of  1873  and  the  Alien  Poor  Law  of 
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1880  went  into  effect,  the  whole  number  of  alien  and  non-resident 
removals  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been  33,429.  At 
the  average  per  capita  cost  for  an  estimated  term  of  fifteen  years 
for  each  individual,  the  resultant  expenditures,  had  these  per- 
sons been  permitted  to  remain  in  our  almsh^ses,  would  have 
reached  the  total  amount  of  152,149,240,  which  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  rebuild  and  equip  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions. It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  non-resident 
poor  1^  this  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  is  a  true  economy,  an  act  of  humanity, 
and  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  State. 

ALMSHOUSE  INSPECTION. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  statutes  make  the  regu- 
lar inspection  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  It  is  intended 
by  these  enactments  that  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  unfortunate 
shall  be  fully  protected  by  the  State,  through  a  close  and  constant 
supervision  of  the  institutions  wherein  they  are  supported  at 
public  expense.  It  was  recognized  by  our  law  makers  that  not 
only  does  any  system  of  local  support  of  the  poor  permit  abuses 
unless  under  constant  supervision  by  State  authorities,  but  that 
it  also  at  the  same  time  gives  opportunity  for  such  inadequacy  in 
appropriations  and  expenditures  as  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
poor  to  have  the  food,  care,  and  medical  attention  which  they 
need. 

The  necessity  of  almshouse  inspection  of  the  most  thorough 
character  has,  therefore,  been  insisted  upon  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In  the  first  extended  report 
of  its  operations,  made  in  1868,  the  suggestion  was  offered  that 
most  of  the  crying  evils  in  almshouses  were  due  to  the  "  imperfect 
decentralized  system  with  no  general  superintendence."  Since 
that  time,  the  almshouses  have  been  carefully  inspected  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  1868,  after  a  complete 
examination  of  all  the  almshouses  in  the  State,  have  not  been 
disturbed.  They  remain  true  to-day  and  will  continue,  as  they 
are  based  on  human  nature. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  now  a  system  of  frequent  and 
searching  examinations  into  the  condition  of  all  the  almshouses 
in  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  intention  of 
the  statutes.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  seven 
years,  under  its  supervision,  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Board's 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  has  produced  most 
gratifying  results.  It  secures  for  the  Board  information  which 
covers  ev6ry  detail  of  administration,  and  furnishes  exact  state- 
ments of  the  physical  and  sanitary  condition  of  all  buildings 
used  for  almshouse  purposes  in  this  State.  The  daily  and  nightly 
care  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  all  general  and  special  provisions 
for  their  comfort  and  safety,  has  been  studied  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  most  humane  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  poor, 
and  for  suggesting  any  needed  improvements  in  methods  of 
administration.  Many  visits  are  also  paid  to  the  almshouses  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  in  their  respective  districts. 

Each  year  a  careful  census  of  the  almshouses  is  taken,  with 
special  reference  to  the  defective  classes,  and  the  physical  con- 
dition of  all  the  inmates  is  ascertained.  In  all  inspections,  the 
provisions  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all 
inmates  over  seventy  years  of  age  receive  special  consideration, 
and,  as  a  result,  an  exceedingly  beneficial  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  infirm  is  exerted  upon  the  management.  The  inspections 
have  shown  that,  besides  those  at  Craig  Colony,  there  is  still  a 
large  number  of  epileptics  scattered  among  the  almshouses  of  the 
State.  These,  with  the  idiots  and  feeble-minded,  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  almshouse  population,  add  greatly  to  the  burdens 
of  administration,  and  subject  other  inmates  to  discomfort,  annoy- 
ance and  danger.  These  unfortunates  are  peculiarly  liable  to  neg- 
lect, as  there  are  no  prop)er  accommodations  for  their  care  in  the 
almshouses.  They  need  special  attendants,  and  when  left  to 
the  care  of  inmates  or  of  the  ordinary  employes,  often  fail  to 
receive  timely  assistance,  and  frequently  suffer  serious  injury. 

The  inspections  have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  a  decided  and 
progressive  tendency  toward  the  betterment  of  these  institutions. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  almshouses  have  been  improved 
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either  by  repairs  or  additions  or  both  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  boards  of  supervisors  throughout  the  Btate  manifest  a  pur- 
pose to  bring  them  up  to  a  condition  which  will  merit  the  com- 
mendation of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
Recent  liberal  appropriations  by  the  supervisors  have  secured  im* 
provements  in  the  water  supplies,  in  sanitation,  fire  protection, 
care  of  the  sick,  and  general  repairs,  and  in  one  im^tance,  Jefferson 
county,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  new  almshouse. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  Ulster  cotmty 
the  investigation  into  the  management  of  the  almshouse  has  borne 
fruit  in  better  methods,  especially  in  a  closer  scrutiny  into  all  ex- 
penditures. In  that  county,  the  almshouse  has  been  practically 
rebuilt  since  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  building,  and  with 
the  supervision  now  maintained  by  the  committee  of  the  Super- 
visors over  affairs,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  conditions  -at 
this  almshouse  will  soon  be  materially  improved. 

The  Livingston  County  Almshouse  has  been  improved  in  a 
marked  degree  by  a  reconstruction  of  three  of  its  buildings. 
Genesee  county  also  has  a  remodeled  institution  —  all  the  build- 
ings are  in  excellent  condition,  and  can  now  be  supervised  with 
ease,  and  afford  a  comfortable  home  for  the  county  dependents. 
The  new  hospital  connected  with  the  Monroe  County  Almshouse 
is  now  in  use.  It  is  a  good  building,  and  gives  needed  relief  to  all 
the  wards  of  the  almshouse.  These  instances  are  illustrative  of 
the  progressive  movement  in  this  State  in  the  care  of  aged 
dependents,  and  show  that  in  time  the  almshouses  will  become 
what  they  should  be  —  homes  for  the  aged  respectable  poor,  and 
for  them  only. 

The  supervisors  of  Onondaga  county  planned  to  erect  a  special 
hospital  for  consumptives,  but  the  so-called  Bedell  law  prevented. 
Legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  counties,  or  cities  to  erect 
such  hospitals  without  interference  from  local  authorities. 

Some  of  the  almshouses  have  now  ample  hospital  room  in  well- 
equipped  separate  buildings,  but  in  others  the  sick  are  kept  in 
poorly  ventilated  dormitories  or  small  rooms.  Each  almshouse 
ought  to  have  a  well  arranged  separate  building  to  be  used  solely 
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BB  a  hospital,  so  that  the  sick  may  have  the  benefit  of  ample  room, 
good  ventilation,  special  equipments,  quiet,  and  isolation  from 
other  inmates.  This  plan  works  well  and  is  being  adopted  by  the 
more  progressive  boards  of  supervisors,  and  in  time  will  probably 
be  the  rule  in  all  almshouses  in  this  Btate. 

A  lack  of  adequate  fire  protection  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Ulster  County  Almshouse  during  the 
year,  and  a  similar  condition  has  been  found  in  other  almshouses, 
as  well  as  absence  of  ample  provision  for  the  escape  of  the  in- 
mates in  case  of  fire.  These  and  other  defects  have  been  promptly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  county  authorities,  and*  especially 
reported  to  the  supervisors  at  their  annual  meetings,  to  the  end 
that  the  defects  may  be  remedied.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  know  that  boards  of  supervis- 
ors are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  it  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
almshouses  of  the  State  of  New  York  not  only  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  a  true  index  of  an  enlightened  public  spirit. 

Civil  Sbrvicd. 

The  constant  changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  almshouse 
employes  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  application  of  .the  rules  of  the  civil 
service  to  almshouse  administration  will  be  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  true  progress.  The  recognition  of  efficiency  and  faith- 
ful service  will  encourage  capable  employes,  elevate  the  standard 
of  fitness,  and  conduce  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  all 
under  their  care.  The  almshouse  service  should  be  entirely  freed 
from  political  pressure,  and  by  the  removal  of  all  partisan  influ- 
ence from  appointments,  added  dignity  will  be  given  to  the  posi- 
tions, and  the  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  will  be  increased. 

In  some  of  the  counties  the  principle  of  merit  has  been  applied 
practically  by  the  continuance  of  superintendents,  keepers  and 
matrons,  for  long  periods.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  constant 
changes  should  be  made,  for  they  impair  the  morale  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  awaken  discontent  among  the  inmates.    All  who 
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are  charged  with  responsible  work  in  connection  with  the  alms- 
houses should  be  assured  of  tenure  of  service  during  efficiency 
and  good  behavior.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  abuses,^ 
which  now  often  flourish  under  the  protection  of  partisan  politics. 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  PLACED  IN 

FAMILY  HOMES. 

Chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1898,  "An  Act  to  prevent  evils  and 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  placing  out  of  children,"  empowers 
the  members,  officers,  and  duly  authorized  inspectors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  "  to  visit,  in  its  discretion,  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  legally  adopted,  placed  out  by  any 
person  or  corporation  mentioned  in  the  second  section"  of  the 
act,  "or  by  any  person  licensed  by  said  Board  to  place  out 
children." 

The  regular  visitation  of  homes  in  which  children  have  been 
placed  out  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  correction  of  evils  and 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  minor  wards  of  the  public.  The 
welfare  of  the  unfortunate  dependent  children  is  considered  the 
essential  thing  to  be  safeguarded,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  the  possibilities  of  abuse  are  greatly 
diminished,  private  gain  receives  less  consideration,  and  a 
humane  spirit  controls  those  who  find  homes  for  them. 

The  visitation  has  required  the  full  time  of  an  inspector. 
His  reports  have  caused  the  removal  of  a  number  of  children 
from  unsuitable  or  inmioral  homes.  It  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  in  almost  all  the  homes  the  placed  out  children  are  properly 
cared  for,  and  will  receive  the  training  needed  to  fit  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  This  special  work  is  of  great  ultimate 
importance,  and  every  child  placed  out  by  any  person,  society,  or 
corporation  in  the  State  should  be  visited  periodically  by  inspec- 
tors of  this  Board.  This  is  especially  necessary  to  protect  the 
girls,  and  assure  for  them  the  training  and  supervision  they  need 
prior  to  maturity. 

The  care  of  dependent  children  is  a  great  responsibility,  and 
should  not  be  given  to  anyone  without  such  inquiry  as  will  as- 
sure to  the  child  a  good  home  and  favorable  outlook  for  the  future. 
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Frequently  there  is  no  satisfactory  or  sufficiently  thorough  pre- 
liminary examination  into  the  homes  or  the  character  of  those 
who  make  application  for  the  care  of  children.  The  result  of 
careful  inquiry  would  prevent  the  surrender  of  children  to  per- 
sons unfit  to  be  invested  with  their  training.  The  appointment 
of  placing  out  agents  by  county  Superintendents  has  a  tendency 
to  insure  greater  care  in  the  investigation  of  proposed  homes, 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this  preliminary  work,  the  homes  are 
afterwards  visited  by  inspectors  of  this  Board,  the  possibilities 
of  abuse  are  minimized. 

More  than  400  children  were  placed  out  by  superintendents 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  during  the  year,  besides  as  many  more 
placed  out  by  various  charitable  societies  and  agencies.  These 
homes  should  be  under  constant  supervision  by  the  local  authori- 
ties and  others  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  children,  and  should 
be  visited  at  least  once  each  year  by  a  State  inspector,  and  in 
some  cases  a  number  of  times,  but  an  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  children,  and  a  determination  of  the  character  of 
their  foster  homes,  require  more  time  and  a  greater  number  of 
inspectors  than  is  at  present  available.  This  Board,  therefore, 
now  examines  into  the  condition  of  all  children  placed  out  by 
county  superintendents  and  other  public  officers.  Its  work  will 
be  extended  so  as  to  cover  every  child  ward  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  placed  out  in  a  foster  home,  as  soon  as  appropriations  are 
made  for  this  purpose.  The  necessity  of  additional  inspectors 
is  therefore  apparent. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSPECTION. 
Inspection  Statistics  for  the  Year  1903-4* 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  of  inspection  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1904 : 

Insprction  Statistics  for  the  Ybar  1903-4. 

General  Inapeotioiui  Special  Inspections.  Visits.  TotaL 

446  165  749  1360 

General  Inspection  Special  Inspection  Other  Total. 

Reports  Reports.  Reports. 

412  176  33  621 

The  above  table  shows  a  total  of  446  general  inspections  and 
165  special  inspections,  a  total  of  611.    A  general  inspection 
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of  practically  every  institution  and  society  in  the  Department 
has  been  made  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and  all  the 
licensed  dispensaries  in  the  State  have  been  inspected  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  compliance  with  the  rules  established  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  368,  Laws  of  1899.  Sixty- 
t^'o  general  inspections  of  dispensaries  have  also  been  made  in 
addition  to  the  above  and  in  the  Western  District  a  second  general 
inspection  has  been  made  of  35  institutions.  Besides  their 
work  for  this  Department,  two  of  the  inspectors  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  special  work  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  Inspector  Lechtrecker  having  given 
more  than  two  months  to  a  special  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Ulster  County,  and  to  the 
bubsequent  investigation  of  these  accounts  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  that  county. 

The  chief  features  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  More  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
thorough  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  institutions  in  this 
Department,  particularly  those  which  are  less  well  managed,  and 
as  a  result  the  number  of  inspections  has  increased  50  per  cent, 
during  the  year. 

2.  The  scope  of  general  inspections  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to 
coincide  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Charities  Law  and  to 
include  every  department  of  institution  management,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  matters  of  compliance  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board,  fire  protection,  and 
educational  work. 

3.  The  institutions  in  this  Department  have  been  reclassified' 
for  purposes  of  inspection  and  the  assignment  of  inspectors  to 
the  institutions  modified,  so  as  to  secure  a  woman  inspector  for 
all  institutions  or  divisions  of  institutions  exclusively  for  women 
or  girls.  Where  desirable,  the  larger  institutions  have  been  di- 
vided for  purposes  of  inspection  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the 
work  of  the  inspectors,  into  two  departments,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  principle. 
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4.  The  inspection  reports  have  been  studied,  assigned  to 
classes  and  transmitted  to  the  Boards  of  Managers  with  a  view 
to  securing  wherever  possible  certain  definite  improvements  in 
the  institutions  affected  by  these  reports.  To  this  end,  a  new 
classification  of  the  inspection  reports  has  been  made  whereby 
those  showing  practically  no  defects  are  placed  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  whict  is  designated  "Class  1,"  and  it  is  hoped  by 
creating  this  class  to  give  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  work  of 
improvement  and  to  arouse  emulation  among  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  institutions  supervised  by  this  Department. 

5.  As  the  work  of  this  department  is  related  to  that  of  the 
local  departments  of  public  safety,  fire  and  health,  at  certain 
points,  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  cooperate  with  these  de- 
partments in  securing  adequate  protection  against  fire  for  the 
residents  of  institutions,  and  full  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Law.  Accordingly  reports,  or  parts  of 
reports,  which  show  serious  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  fire  pro- 
tection or  compliance  with  the  P\iblic  Health  Law  are  sent  to 
the  proper  local  officials,  who  have  usually  taken  action  where  it 
has  been  within  their  power  to  do  so. 

6.  The  system  of  records,  daily  and  other  reports  in  use  in  this 
Department  has  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  work  of  each 
inspector,  and  has  also  been  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  The 
inspectors  have  been  required  to  plan  their  trips  so  as  to  visit 
several  institutions  in  a  given  locality  when  in  that  vicinity,  and 
so  secure  a  maximum  number  of  inspections  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  number  of  inspections  and  the 
broader  scope  of  investigation  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion has  been  secured  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  dispen- 
saries in  this  Department,  which  affords  a  basis  for  more  intensive 
work  another  year.  With  this  data  at  its  command  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  do  more  direct  and  effective  work  in  the  line 
of  securing  better  conditions  in  the  institutions  under  its  super- 
vision and  to  give  special  attention  to  the  weaker  and  more 
imperfect  ones — ^those  whose  reports  have  been  assigned  to 
Class  3  as  showing  serious  defects. 
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Conditions  Found  in  Institutions  Visited. 
The  general  condition  of  the  institutions  inspected  by  this 
Department  is  best  shown  in  the  disposition  made  of  the  inspec- 
tion reports  received  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  605  general 
and  special  inspection  reports  considered  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  District  Committees  respectively,  38  have  been  placed 
on  file,  40  have  been  placed  in  Glass  1  as  showing  practically  no 
defects,  384  have  been  placed  in  Glass  2  as  showing  few  or  minor 
defects,  and  143  have  been  placed  in  Glass  3  as  showing  serious 
defects.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  dispensaries  examined  during  the  year  were  below 
the  standard  which  the  Board  desires.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  standard  is  rightly  a  very  high  one  and  that  a 
report  upon  an  institution  which  may  be  excellently  managed  and 
equipped  in  most  respects  may  yet  be  placed  in  Glass  3  because 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  some  important  provision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Law,  the  laws  affecting  fire  protection,  or  the  rules  of 
the  Board.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
reports  upon  institutions  were  placed  in  Glass  2  because  of 
some  small  or  temporary  defect  which  alone  prevented  their 
being  placed  in  Class  1.  Practically  all  the  reports  show  that 
improvements  have  been  made  since  the  last  inspection,  some  of 
them  extensive  and  thoroughgoing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
gratifying  progress  is  being  made  in  securing  the  results  for 
which  the  Department  was  created,  but  that  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  particularly  in  the  cases  of  those  institutions  whose 
reports  have  been  assigned  to  Glass  3. 

Private  Business  Enterprises  Doing  Public  Charitable  Work. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  on  September  15,  1904,  ren- 
dered an  opinion  in  regard  to  certain  individuals  and  corporations 
engaged  in  charitable  work,  which  are  apparently  private  business 
enterprises  but  are  employed  by  the  proper  poor  law  oflScers  to 
care  for  public  charges  and  are  in  receipt  of  money  from  public 
sources.  The  substance  of  the  Attorney-GeneraPs  opinion  is  that 
where  business  corporations  or  private  individuals  are  employed 
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liy  a  public  officer  to  care  for,  support  or  maintain  one  or  more 
persons  at  public  eicpense,  the  service  must  be  rendered  pursuant 
to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  that  this 
Board  has  all  powers  of  inspection  necessary  to  enable  it  to  know 
whether  its  rules  are  complied  with.  In  accordance  with  this 
opinion,  the  Department  will  continue  to  inspect  a  number  of 
institutions,  chiefly  private  hospitals,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Board  had  some  doubt  as  to  its  authority  to  inspect 

Licensed  Dispensaries. 

The  work  of  these  dispensaries  is  of  more  than  casual  interest 
and  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  work  is  more  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  that  here  it  is  more  highly  organized  and  developed  and 
that  here  as  in  no  other  State  dispensaries  are  licensed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  system  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  five  years,  and  certain  features  and 
results  of  its  workings  are  set  forth  herewith. 

On  October  1, 1903,  there  were  123  licensed  dispensaries  in  the 
State.  Four  dispensaries  have  ceased  work  since  that  date  and 
no  new  licenses  were  issued  during  that  year.  Since  October 
1, 1904,  licenses  have  been  issued  to  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society 
to  conduct  a  dispensary  at  169  West  Houston  Street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York  City — license  granted  October  12,  1904 — 
and  to  the  Bedford  Guild,  962  Bergen  Street,  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  City — license  granted  December  21,  1904.  Of 
the  123  dispensaries  which  were  open  during  a  whole  or  part  of 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  20  were  in  receipt  of  public 
money  directly — 111,032.40  in  all — 61  were  connected  with  other 
charities  in  receipt  of  public  appropriations  and  42  were  sup- 
ported wholly  by  private  contributions.  The  total  property,  real 
and  personal,  of  the  81  dispensaries  in  receipt  of  public  funds  and 
reporting  annually  to  this  Board  was  |1,175,436.56,  October  1, 
1904 ;  their  total  indebtedness  on  the  same  date,  $69,006.40 ;  their 
total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  $125,465.95 ; 
and  their  total  expenditures,  |105,9^1.62. 
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Supervision  of  the  123  licensed  dispensaries  in  operation  in 
this  State  has  been  much  more  active  during  the  year  than  for  a 
few  years  past.  One  or  more  special  inspections  of  every  dispen- 
sary in  the  State  and  general  inspections  of  62  dispensaries  in 
addition  to  the  above  have  been  made. 

Compliance  With  Dispensary  Rules. 

During  the  year  the  inspector  of  dispensaries  has  made  a 
special  investigation  as  to  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board  adopted  pursuant  to  chapter  368  of  the  Laws 
of  1899  affecting  the  management  of  all  licensed  dispensaries. 
Four  out  of  the  123  licensed  dispensaries  in  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  have  been  closed,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  various  provisions  of  the 
rules  on  the  part  of  119  dispensaries  remaining: 


RULES. 

Yes. 

No. 

In 
Part. 

Not 

I. 

Public  notice  posted 

117 
118 

44 
114 
117 

18 
116 

87 
119 
119 

00 
41 
32 
100 
113 
119 
110 
117 
116 
89 
119 
119 
118 

28 

2 

'76 
3 

3 

82 

28 
76 
85 
18 
6 

**4 
2 

4 
3 

"i 

91 
28 

1 
12 

3 

"74 
12 
32 
17 

8 

i 

2 

1 
99 

6 

2 

2 

II. 

1.  Registrar 

2.  Deputy  (not  required)  

3.  Maxes  and  preserves  records 

4.  Receives  applicants 

6.  Bees  that  niJes  are  enforced 

III. 

1.  Examines  all  applicants 

superficially    34 
fairly  weU        31 
thoroughly      54 
are  Any  refused  admission .       ............... 

a.  Emergency  raocio  admitted 

b.  Poor  applicants  admitted  .  

c.  DoubtnjJ   cases  admitted  upon  signing 
representation  card. 

1 
2 

e.  Results  of  investigation  filed 

2 

f.  Non-signers  refused  admission 

1 

2.  Representation  cards  in  proper  form 

3.          a   Pass  cards  issued 

b.  Penalty  printed  thereon 

XV. 

1.  Matron    

2.  Cleanliness  and  order  preserved 

3.  Prenent  at  ffvnaecoloffical  examinations. ...   t . . .  . 

27* 

V. 

1.  Contagious  diseasf^  excluded. ..........  t ...... . 

2.  Regii^trar  prevents  exposure 

3.  Registrar  reports  to  health  authorities 

VI. 

1.  Clinical  or  other  instruction    given     (Instruction 
permitted  by  rules) 

2.  jhreatment  conditional  thereon 

9i 

3.  Consent  of  patient  obtained 

27 

1(»7 

104 

8 

119 

45 
107 

85 
102 
109 

91 

VII. 

1.  Apothecsry  (not  required) 

2.  Licenned  or  medical  craduate 

iin 

3.  Appointed  under  Civil  Service  rules 

VIII. 

1.  Board  of  Health  ordinances  observed 

2.  Minute  made  before  September  30. . 

TX. 

1.  Seats  for  all  applicants  provided 

2.  Sexes  seoarateu  in   a.  wnilirir  rooms 

b.  treatment  rooms 

3.  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies 

*Such  examinations  not  held  in  these  dispensaries. 

tNo  prescriptions  compounded  in  these  dispensaries. 

iAppliee  only  to  8  dispensaries  connected  with  municipal  hospitals  in  New  York  Gty. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  with  24  of  the  31  require- 
ments of  the  dispensary  rules  compliance  is  practically  complete, 
that  in  4  of  these  provisions  compliance  is  fairly  good  and  that 
in  3  matters,  those  requiring  an  investigation  to  be  made  as 
to  the  ability  of  doubtful  applicants  to  pay  for  their  treatment, 
the  filing  of  results  of  these  investigations  and  the  making  of  a 
minute  showing  observance  of  the  ordinances  and  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  compliance  is  lax  and  unsatisfactory.  This 
is  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Board,  it  being  sometimes  understood  by  the 
managers  that  an  officer  or  employe  of  the  dispensary  is  required 
to  make  the  investigation  contemplated  in  the  rules.  The  chief 
object  of  the  rule  requiring  the  filing  of  a  minute  showing  com- 
pliance with  the  local  sanitary  regulations,  namely,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  managers  the  question  of  proper  hygienic 
arrangements  seems  to  be  equally  not  understood. 

Some  of  the  showings  of  this  table  are  very  satisfactory.  114 
out  of  119  dispensaries  examined  are  keeping  reasonably 
complete  records  of  their  work.  In  54  cases  the  examina- 
tion by  the  registrar  of  applicants  for  treatment  is  reported 
as  being  done  thoroughly,  and  in  31  additional  cased  as  being 
done  fairly  well.  In  only  34  cases  is  the  work  reported  as 
being  done  superficially.  As  this  is  perhaps  the  crucial  point 
in  the  proper  administration  of  dispensaries  viewed  from  the 
social  standpoint,  this  showing  is  encouraging  though  by  no 
means  all  that  could  be  desired.  Continued  emphasis  upon  this 
point  will  be  necessary  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  87  dispensaries  obviously  well-to-do  applicants  are  refused 
admission  by  the  registrar  after  questioning  but  without  further 
formality,  while  in  100  dispensaries  where  the  registrar  is  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay,  persons  unwilling  to 
sign  representation  cards  are  refused  treatment.  In  90  out  of 
119  dispensaries,  doubtful  cases  are  admitted  only  upon  signing 
representation  cards.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  doors 
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of  the  dispensaries  in  the  State  are  reasonably  well  guarded  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  that  they  are  partially  protected  in 
most  of  the  remaining  instances  and  that  they  are  not  wholly 
unguarded  except  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases.  In  all  but 
two  of  the  dispensaries  a  matron  is  employed,  cleanliness  and 
prder  are  maintained  in  all  but  four,  and  in  only  three  cases  the 
matron  is  not  present  at  gynecological  examinations  where  such 
are  held.  In  only  three  dispensaries  is  the  apothecary  unlicensed 
or  not  a  medical  graduate,  and  in  every  dispensary  compliance 
with  the  local  ordinances  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  reported  as 
complete.  All  but  10  of  the  dispensaries  are  reported  as  having 
suitable  equipment  and  supplies,  and  in  practically  all  of  them 
seats  are  provided  for  every  applicant,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  them  the  sexes  are  separated  both  in  the  waiting  and  in  the 
treatment  rooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  facilities  of  but  28  dispen- 
saries are  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  medical  instruction,  and 
in  none  of  these  is  the  treatment  given  a  patient  conditional  upon 
his  willingness  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  a  class. 
Another  item  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  but  12  dispensaries  are 
without  an  apothecary  as  a  regular  olQScer  or  employe  of  the 
dispensary,  and  that  in  only  three  cases  such  apothecary  is  not 
a  licensed  pharmacist  or  a  medical  graduate.  * 

The  effect  of  this  special  inquiry  is  already  evident  in  the 
increased  interest  of  managers  and  officers  of  certain  dispensaries 
in  the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  greater  effort  on  their  part  to 
comply  therewith.  With  this  data  as  a  basis  and  starting  point, 
definite  efforts  to  inform  the  management  of  these  dispensaries 
in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  can  be  intelligently 
and  effectively  made,  and  should  result  in  much  better  compli- 
ance with  those  rules  which  are  at  present  laxly  observed. 
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Table  Shotoing  the  Work  of  the  Licensed  Dispensaries  in  this 
State  for  the  Years  1903  and  1904. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  TREATED. 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 

Total,  New  York  City 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

Grand  total  entire  state 

NUMBER  OF  TREATMENTS. 

Manhattan 

Brookl3m 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 

Total  New  York  City 

Outsideof  New  York  City 

Grand  total  entire  state 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Bronx.  Queens  and  Richmond 

Total  New  York  City : 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

Grand  total  entire  state 


No.  of 
disi>en- 
saries. 


1903. 


No.  of 
disipen- 
saries. 


tl904. 


60 

31  I 

5 


861,021  I 

115,248  I 

4,662  ' 


124  ,2.795,909 


60  1.910,956 

31    200,247 

5     15.331 


96  2.126.534 
28    47.043 


124  2,173,577 


61 

29 

5 


860.214 

110.480 

9.646 


96 

28 

1  980.931 
1   28.929  1 

95 
28 

980,340 
28,994 

124 

1.009,860 

1 

123 

1,009, 334* 

60 

31 

6 

2,389.993 

282,394 

23,283 

61 

29 

5 

2.397.838 

289,678 

29,456 

96 

28 

2,695,670 
■   100.239 

95 

28 

2,716,972 
108,677 

123   2,825,649 


61 

29 

5 


1  1.930,489 

!   188.017 

18,402 


95  i  2,136.908 
28     49.198 


123   2,186  106 


As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  for  1904  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  treated  in  dispensaries  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  but  an  increase  in  the  boroughs  of  The 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  and  in  the  balance  of  the  State. 
The  totals  for  the  entire  Stato,  however,  show  a  decrease  of  526. 

The  number  of  treatments  given,  however,  increased  in  all 
divisions  of  the  State,  the  total  increase  being  29,740. 

The  figures  in  reference  to  the  number  of  prescriptions  issued 
show  an  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  State  except  Brooklyn,  where 
a  marked  decrease  of  more  than  12,000  is  recorded — not  sufficient, 
however,  to  offset  the  increase  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  the 
total  showing  a  net  increase  of  12,529. 

There  has  been,  as  the  table  shows,  a  consistent  and  easily 
explained  increase  under  all  the  above  headings — persons,  treat- 
ments and  prescriptions — in  the  outlying  boroughs  of  New  York 
city  and  also  in  the  cities  of  the  State  outside  of  New  York,  in 
both  of  which  localities  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and 
dispensary  work  has  been  little  developed  hitherto.    These  condi- 
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tions  doubtless  account  in  large  part  for  the  uniform  increase  in 
the  amount  of  dispensary  work  in  these  particular  sections  of 
the  State.  Of  the  total  increase  of  5,049  in  the  number  of  persons 
treated  in  dispensaries  in  these  localities,  most  of  it  appears  in 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  where  the  dispensaries  show  an  in- 
crease of  4.984  jiersons,  or  more  than  98  ])er  cent,  of  the  entire 
increase.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  disi)en- 
saries  in  These  localities,  but  existing  ones  have  l)een  doing  a 
larger  amount  of  work. 

In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  there  has  been  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  different  persons  treated  and  in  the  number 
of  prescriptions,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  treatments, 
while  in  Manhattan  the  number  of  persons  treated  decreased 
slightly  and  the  number  of  treatments  and  prescriptions  increased 
markedly.  The  closing  of  a  number  of  dispensaries  in  Brooklyn 
helps  to  explain  the  reduction  there,  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  dispensary  work  throughout  the  State  without  in- 
creasing, but  in  fact  reducing,  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  indi- 
cates that  more  care  is  exercised  in  admitting  applicants;  that 
more  and  probably  better  treatment  is  being  given  the  reduced 
number  of  beneficiaries;  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  dispensary 
work  to  become  centralized  in  a  few  large  dispensaries  rather  than 
in  a  large  number  of  small  ones,  and  that  a  process  of  centraliza- 
tion geographically  is  also  going  on  simultaneously.  Thirty- 
three  dispensaries,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
treated  815,431  different  persons  during  the  year,  or  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  so  treated  in  the  entire  State. 
In  other  words,  33  dispensaries  of  some  size  gave  treatments  to 
more  than  four  times  as  many  persons  as  did  the  remaining  90 
dispensaries.  Thirty  of  these  33  dispensaries  were  located  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  gave  treatment  to  770,538  different  per- 
sons, or  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  the  remaining  93  dispen- 
saries in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  State.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  showing  the  total  number 
of  treatments  and  prescriptions. 
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Homes  for  the  Aged 
InsuflSeient  provision  is  made  for  destitute  but  respectable  aged 
persons  in  certain  parts  of  the  State.  Of  the  17  homes  for  the 
aged  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  this  department,  but  2,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  9  and  42  beds,  respectively,  are  located  in  the 
territory  lying  between  New  York  city  and  Ogdensburg  and  east 
of  Syracuse,  and  1  of  these  is  for  aged  deaf-mutes  only.  In  this 
territory  is  included  more  than  one-half  the  area  and  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  of  the  State.  In  this  region  are  a 
few  private  homes  for  aged  persons,  none  of  them  large,  and  those 
nnder  Protestant  management  being  as  a  rule  of  small  size. 
These  Protestant  homes  report  every  bed  occupied  and  a  long 
waiting  li.st  of  applicants  for  admission.  While  it  is  undesirable 
to  multiply  institutions,  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  homes 
for  the  aged  under  Protestant  management  in  the  region  under 
consideration  seems  to  be  much  needed. 

Dependent  Children  Census. 
The  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  homes  throughout  the 
State  which  are  in  receipt  of  public  money  is  always  large,  as 
the  following  table,  giving  the  population  of  these  institutions  on 
September  30th  of  each  year  from  1896  to  1904  will  show : 

Number  08  coin- 
Number  of  Total  pared  with  Sept. 
YEAR.                             inslUutlons.         population.  30, 1896. 

1896 119  27,769  

1897 121  28,380  611  increase 

1898 123  29,967  2,198  increase 

1899 123  29,440  1,671  increase 

1900 122  28,649  880  increase 

1901 121  29,241  1,472  increase 

1902 121  27,385  384  decrease 

1903 119  27,800  31  increase 

1904 119  :i0.170  2,401  increase 

The  following  diagram  shows  graphically  the  movement  of 
population  during  this  period: 
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Increase  in  Population  of  Homes  for  Children. 
Throughout  the  year  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  119  homes  for  children  supervised  by  this 
department.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,11)03, 
there  were  27,800  children  cared  for  in  these  homes.  On  April 
Ist,  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  number  had  risen  to  28,973,  an 
increase  of  1,173,  and  on  October  1,  1904,  the  population  of  these 
homes  had  increased  to  30,170,  the  hi^jhest  fi^fure  on  record,  and 
a  figure  apj-roached  only  by  the  hijih-water  mark  of  29,967,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1898.  This  population  and  increase  is  distributed  as 
follows  : 


Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs 

Brooklyn  borough   

Balance  of  State 

Totals 


During  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  above  figures  there 
were  1,495  more  admissions  and  470  fewer  discharges  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  are  not  wholly  plain,  but  several 
contributing  causes  may  be  at  work.  Among  those  that  suggest 
themselves  are:  1.  The  exceedingly  cold  winter  of  1903-4,  which 
caused  much  poverty,  suffering  and  sickness,  resulting  in  many 
deaths.  2.  The  large  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  which, 
with  the  paralysis  of  some  lines  of  business  which  followed 
— notably  in  the  building  trades — reduced  many  self-supporting 
families  to  want.  3.  The  increase  in  immigration  following  a 
sharp  cut  in  steerage  rates  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies. 4.  The  inadequacy  of  the  established  agencies  for  plac- 
ing children  in  families  to  the  task  of  finding  suitable  families 
to  care  for  the  thousands  of  children  in  institutions  who  are 
apparently  suited  to  family  life  and  without  relatives  having 
claims  upon  them.  5.  The  existence  of  large  numbers  of 
conveniently  located  institutions,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  constant 


September 
ao,  1908. 

;          14,902 

September 
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16,140 

Increase. 

1,238 

5,633 

6,449 

816 

7,26.") 

7,o81 

316 

27,800 

30,170 
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invitation  to  the  poor  to  shift  the  burden  of  caring  for  their 
children  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  institution. 

Measures  for  Diminishing  the  Population  of  These  Homes. 

While  this  increase  seems  to  be  due  in  large  part  to 
special  causes  which  neither  the  institutions  nor  the  committing 
officer  is  able  to  regulate  or  modify,  it  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  measures  to  diminish,  so  far  as  is  practicable 
and  desirable,  the  number  of  dependent  children  supported  by 
the  community  in  these  various  homes,  and  for  using  every  avail- 
able means  to  prevent  the  commitment  or  retention  in  institu- 
tions of  children  for  whom  other  provision  is  both  possible  and 
desirable.  The  authority  over  these  children  vested  in  the  com- 
mitting poor  law  ofiicers  in  their  respective  localities  should  be 
exercised  more  constantly  and  intelligently  in  the  direction  of 
securing  suitable  family  homes,  for  such  children  as  have  no 
relatives  with  claims  upon  them  and  are  not  physically  or  men-' 
tally  disqualified  for  family  life.  The  recent  inquiries  of  this 
Board  into  the  status  of  long-term  inmates  shows  clearly  that  a 
considerable  number  of  such  children  are  to  be  found  in  every 
orphan  home  of  any  size  in  the  State,  and  their  prompt  transfer 
to  family  homes  would  materially  reduce  the  population  of  such 
asylums.  In  a  few  localities  such  steps  are  being  taken  at  the 
present  time.  More  care  should  be  exercised  also  to  hold  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  children  responsible  financially  for  their 
•  care  while  in  such  institutions  by  requiring  payment  for  their 
support  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parent 
or  relative,  as  is  now  done  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Adequate 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  care  of  crippled,  defec- 
tive and  Indian  children  would  also,  in  many  instances,  enable 
the  institutions  for  destitute  children  to  reduce  the  number  of 
inmates  and  would  secure  more  specialized  care  for  these  classes 
of  children.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  transfer  of  small  chil- 
dren from  infant  asylums  to  other  institutions  upon  their  reach- 
ing the  age  of  five  years  is  too  easily  made  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  greater  effort  to  secure  other  provision  for  such  of  these 
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younger  children  as  are  without  relatives  and  are  of  an  age  best 
suited  to  placement  in  families  should  be  put  forth. 

The  most  effective  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  dependent 
children  cared  for  in  institutions  would  probably  be  to  increase 
and  strengthen  cooperation  between  the  institutions  and  exist- 
ing agencies  for  placing  out  children.  If  the  institutions  which 
do  not  maintain  a  placing-out  bureau  and  staff  of  their  own 
would  send  out  on  the  first  of  every  month  to  one  of  the  placing- 
out  bureaus  under  the  management  of  a  corresponding  religious 
faith  a  list  of  the  full  orphan  or  abandoned  children  present  on 
that  date  who  were  without  disqualifying  physical  defects  or 
relatives  having  claims  to  them,  the  Bureau  could  then  proceed 
to  find  suitable  family  homes  for  such  children.  The  Catholic 
Home  Bureau  reports  a  greater  number  of  approved  applications 
for  children  than  the  Bureau  is  able  to  supply,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  much  care  in  sifting  out  undesirable  applicants  is  taken.  A 
large  number  of  institutions  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties which  these  agencies  afford,  while  others  look  doubtfully  upon 
such  work  because  of  certain  cases  of  improper  placing  of  children 
which  have  come  to  their  notice,  or  for  other  reasons.  The  chil- 
dren that  certain  other  bureaus  receive  and  place  in  faiiiilies 
are  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  sources  other  than  institu- 
tions, and  the  work  of  these  bureaus,  therefore,  affects  only  indi- 
rectly the  number  of  children  found  in  institutions  at  the  present 
time. 

The  situation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  there  are  very  few 
agencies  for  placing  children  in  families  in  operation  in  thi& 
State;  that  some  of  the  largest  of  those  which  exist  are  taking  out 
of  institutions  only  a  small  number,  if  any,  of  the  children  whom 
they  place  in  families;  and  that  the  facilities  of  the  very  few 
agencies  which  obtain  most  of  their  children  from  institutions 
are  not  used  by  as  many  institutions  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  is  to  be  expected  and  desired.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
prevail,  while  the  claims  of  religion  and  philanthropy  and  in 
some  instances  the  desire  to  receive  the  public  moneys  appro- 
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priated  for  maintenance  of  children,  tend  to  prolong  the  retention 
of  the  child,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  State  will  face  periodi- 
cally a  startling  increase  in  the  number  of  destitute  children  in 
institutions. 

The  placing  of  Children  in  Families. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  called  to  several 
instances  of  placing  of  children  from  orphan  asylums  in  family 
homes  where  insufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  the  home  had 
been  exercised  by  the  asylum  authorities,  with  the  result  that 
certain  children  were  given  to  improper  persons.  In  some  in- 
stances the  methods  of  institution  officers  in  placing  children 
in  homes,  as  observed  by  the  inspectors  of  this  Departn^eut.  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  thorough,  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  investigating  the  character  of  the  prospective  home  and  of 
the  applicants  for  a  child.  With  many  institutions  it  is  not  the 
invariable  rule,  or  even  the  usual  custom,  either  to  secure  from 
independent  sources,  that  is,  from  i>ersons  whose  names  are  not 
given  by  the  applicant  for  a  child,  references  as  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  applying  for  children,  or  to 
have  the  prospective  home  visited  previous  to  placing  a  child 
there.  Nor  is  the  home  always  thoroughly  examined  by  a  person 
of  good  judgment  and  experience  in  this  work  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  placing  a  child. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  well  understood  at  the  present  time  that 
unless  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  homes 
this  method  of  providing  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  is  not 
merely  unsatisfactory,  but  wellnigh  criminal.  Nowhere  in  the 
field  of  charity  is  poor  work  so  deplorable  in  its  results  as  in 
this  matter  of  selecting  a  child's  environment  for  that  period  of 
his  life  when  body,  mind  and  character  are  receiving  the  training 
that  will  make  or  unmake  them — yet  this  careless  method*  of 
placing  children  seems  to  be  the  rule,  although  there  are  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  This  lack  of  thoroughness  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  class  of  officials,  but  is  usually  found  where  the  work  of 
placing  children  is  undertaken  as  an  incidental  labor  by  i)erson8 
whose  time  is  expected  to  be  given  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  other 
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duties.  The  superintendent  of  an  institution  is  not  in  a  position 
to  investigate  with  the  necessary  care.  His  duties  to  the  insti- 
tution demand  practically  his  entire  time  and  attention,  and  he 
has  no  sub-agent  of  experience  to  whom  this  work  may  be 
assigned.  This  specialized  work  could  be  left  to  such  agencies 
as  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Placing-Out  Department  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
which  have  the  facilities  for  investigating  prospective  homes  and 
the  experience  necessary  to  the  best  selection  of  such  homes.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  orphan  asylum 
societies  organized  for  and  devoting  their  attention  chiefly  to 
other  purposes  and  without  adequate  staff  or  facilities  for  doing 
placing-out  work.  One  or  two  of  th^  larger  homes  for  children 
in  this  State,  however,  appear  to  be  maintaining  well-equipped 
placing-out  bureaus  in  connection  with  the  institution  and  to  be 
carrying  on  extensive  placing-out  work  along  approved  modern 
lines. 

Compliance  With  the  Public  Health  Law. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the 
Public  Health  Law  are  much  more  satisfactory.  In  a  majority 
of  the  homes  for  children  the  physician  examines  newcomers 
upon  admission,  places  them  in  strict  quarantine,  proper  record 
of  the  same  being  made,  and  discharges  them  therefrom  at  the 
expiration  of  the  quarantine  period.  Monthly  examination  of 
the  children  and  premises  are  made  as  required  by  the  law. 
Passageways  of  two  feet  between  the  beds  in  dormitories  are  usu- 
ally found,  as  are  also  health  board  permits  where  the  air  space 
per  bed  is  less  than  600  cubic  feet. 

There  is  a  less  degree  of  compliance  than  is  desirable  with  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  law,  however,  notably  those  requiring  that 
incoming  children  be  placed  in  strict  quarantine  and  that  monthly 
medical  examinations  of  the  children  and  premises  and  reports 
thereon  be  made  and  filed.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  wellnigh  uni- 
versal observance  of  these  important  provisions  of  the  law  which 
are  designed  to  protect  the  home  from  the  introduction  of  conta- 
gious and  other  diseases  and  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  children 
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after  admission.  Observance  of  the  quarantine  provision  is  most 
difficult  and  consequently  less  general  in  the  small  institutions, 
whose  facilities  and  resources  are  meager,  making  it  diflScult  to 
provide  the  necessary  rooms  and  attendants,  but  these  cases  are 
comparatively  few.  The  cases  of  neglect  to  make  monthly  medi- 
cal examination  and  reports  are  also  very  few — 12  out  of  106 
institutions  examined  as  to  compliance  with  the  Public  Health 
Law  during  the  past  year — and  are  usually  found  where  the 
physician  of  the  home  is  a  busy  man  with  a  large  practice,  who 
serves  the  home  gratuitously  or  for  a  nominal  consideration  and 
does  not  feel  able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  making  such 
examinations  and  reports.  This  difficulty  is  largely  overcome  by 
the  use  of  the  printed  blank  for  the  physician's  monthly  report, 
which  this  Board  supplies  gratis  and  which  reduces  the  labor  of 
making  such  reports  to  a  minimum.  It  would  be  desirable  in 
those  cases  to  appoint  a  younger  and  less  busy  practitioner,  who 
could  give  the  requisite  amount  of  time  to  his  duties,  and  pay 
him  sufficient  remuneration  therefor,  thus  insuring  more  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  children. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a  more  thorough  and  painstaking 
attention  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  individual  child,  which 
are  likely  to  be  overlooked  when  he  is  merely  one  of  a  large  group 
of  childi-en,  and  for  a  regular  medical  and  physical  examination 
of  all  children  in  these  homes,  particularly  the  larger  ones.  This 
examination  should  be  of  broader  scope  than  the  literal  require- 
ments of  the  Health  Law,  and  include  such  matters  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  sight,  hearing,  teeth,  muscles,  throats  and  vital 
organs  of  the  children ;  their  height,  size  and  weight,  as  compared 
with  the  accepted  standards;  their  strength  and  endurance  as 
determined  by  suitable  tests;  the  dietary  of  the  home  and  its 
suitability  to  the  physical  requirements  of  each  individual  child, 
and  kindred  matters.  An  intelligent  study  of  the  physical  needs 
of  the  children  in  institutions,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  in  an  impov- 
erished condition  physically  when  admitted,  and  the  adoption  of 
sensible  measures  to  meet  those  needs  would,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  dietaries  of  these  homes, 
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in  the  correction  of  defects  in  sight,  hearing  and  in  the  vital 
organs,  and  an  increase  in  the  strength,  endurance  and  general 
health  of  the  children. 

Educational  Work  in  Homes  for  Children. 
The  reports  of  inspectors  show  that  an  improvement  in  the 
educational  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  124  homes 
for  children  which  were  examined  as  to  their  school  facilities 
during  the  past  year  is  possible  and  desirable.  Of  the  27,583 
children  in  these  institutions  at  the  time  of  inspection  23,260 
were  receiving  instruction  either  in  schools  or  shops  and  4,323 
W€»re  not  being  instructed.  Of  the  23,260  children  receiving  in- 
struction, 20,070  were  attending  regular  classes  in  the  institution, 
2,622  were  attending  the  public  schools,  67  the  parochial  schools, 
and  501  were  receiving  industrial  or  other  training  but  not  in 
regularly  organized  classes.  In  but  69  of  the  124  schools  was  any 
kind  of  industrial  training  given ;  in  only  18  were  manual  training 
classes  carried  on,  and  in  only  10  of  them  was  instruction  in  any 
of  the  trades  given. 

Twenty  thousand  and  seventy  children  attending  school  in  the 
institution  were  instructed  by  492  teachers,  with  an  average  of 
37  children  to  each  instructor  in  the  common  school  classes  and 
36  in  the  kindergarten  classes.  Of  these  492  teachers,  249  were 
paid  and  243  were  unsalaried,  17  were  graduates  of  a  high  school 
only,  72  of  normal  schools  and  9  of  colleges  or  universities;  79 
held  first-grade  certificates,  26  second-grade,  24  third-grade,  and 
3  fourth-grade  or  a  license,  while  262  had  no  certificates  or  high 
school,  normal,  or  college  training.  Thirty  teachers  had  less 
than  a  years-ex|>erience;  30  from  one  to  two  years;  34  from  two 
to  three  years;  75  from  three  to  five  years;  144  from  five  to  ten 
years,  and  179  ten  or  more  years.  Ninety-two  schools  were 
graded,  11  ungraded.  Standard  text-books  were  in  use  in  102 
of  119  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  only  28  schools  a  regular  exam- 
ination by  some  competent  outside  authority  was  established. 
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Hospitals. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  general  and  special  hospitals 
under  private  management,  but  in  receipt  of  money  from  public 
sources  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients  are  subject  to  inspection 
by  this  Department.  Most  of  these  are  general  hospitals,  and  a 
few  are  special  infirmaries  for  the  care  of  maternity  cases,  in- 
curables, consumptives  and  the  like.  At  least  one  inspection  of 
each  hospital  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  the  in- 
spector's reports  show  a  large  number  of  major  improvements, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection.  The  more  notable 
improvements  in  fire  protection  in  these  hospitals  have  been 
along  the  line  of  compliance  with  the  law — Chapter  381,  Laws  of 
1895 — requiring  that  iron  stairway  fire-escai>es  be  provided  on 
all  buildings  not  of  fireproof  construction  used  for  hospital  pur 
poses.  A  number  of  hospitals,  most  of  them  in  cities  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  have  provided,  upon  recommendation  by 
this  Board,  suitable  escapes  for  the  first  time,  or  have  replaced 
existing  ladder  escapes  with  iron  stairways  such  as  the  law 
requires. 

An  unfortunate  situation  which  was  widely  noted  a  year  ago, 
viz.,  the  necessity  which  compelled  a  number  of  the  private  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  city  to  draw  upon  invested  funds  for  running 
expenses,  has  continued  during  the  present  year  and  presents  a 
serious  problem  to  the  managers  of  these  hospitals  and  to  the 
public.  One  hospital  has  been  compelled  to  close  because  of 
financial  diflSculties  and  several  others  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
continue certain  departments  of  their  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
further  curtailing  of  hospital  work  will  not  be  necessary,  but 
that  adequate  support  for  these  hospitals  may  be  forthcoming. 

Fire  Protection. 
During  the  year  the  Department  has  increased  its  efforts  to 
secure  adequate  protection  for  the  residents  in  all  charitable 
institutions  subject  to  its  inspection,  and  complete  observance 
of  all  statutes  prescribing  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  managers 
of  institutions  with  a  view  to  affording  protection  against  fire 
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and  its  attendant  dangers.  In  this  work  the  Board  has  had  the 
expert  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  local  fire  depart- 
ments to  whom  have  been  referred  all  inspection  reports  which 
show  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  statutes  or  city  ordinances  governing  the  matter  of  fire 
protection,  or  any  apparent  deficiencies  in  fire  protection  not 
covered  by  statute  or  ordinance. 

During  the  past  year  339  institutions  have  been  examined  as 
to  the  protection  afforded  buildings  and  occupants  in  the  event 
of  fire  and  the  inspectors'  reports  have  in  27  cases  been  referred 
to  the  local  fire  department  for  consideration.  These  examina- 
tions have  covered  the  following  matters: 

1.  Height  and  material  of  buildings  and  whether  of  fireproof 
construction  or  not. 

2.  Number  and  location  of  interior  stairways  and  whether 
fireproof  or  not. 

3.  Number,  location  and  construction  of  outside  stairways 
and  fire-escapes  and  if  same  can  be  reached  easily. 

4.  Fire  alarm  connection.  Date  of  last  inspection  of  institu- 
tion by  local  fire  department. 

5.  Number  and  location  of  standpipes;  length  and  condition  of 
hose  and  how  often  tested. 

6.  Number  and  location  of  portable  fire  extinguishers,  hand 
grenades,  fire  pails,  etc. 

7.  Organization  and  practice  of  fire  drills. 

8.  Whether  night  patrol  service  is  established  with  use  of 
watchman's  clock. 

9.  Protection  given  swinging  gas  jets  and  other  heating  or 
lighting  fixtures  in  proximity  to  woodwork,  etc. 

10.  Presence  of  rubbish,  particularly  in  attics,  cellars,  etc.,  or 
of  oils,  inflammable  liquids,  etc.,  and  care  given  same. 

In  65  of  the  institutions  examined  during  the  year  protection 
against  fire  was  reported  as  entirely  complete;  in  153  as  rea- 
sonably adequate;  in  82  as  slightly  deficient,  and  in  39  as  seri- 
ously deficient.  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  conditions 
found  in  these  institutions  imder  the  above  lieading:s: 
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Buildings: 

Brick  or  stone 261 

Frame 30 

Both  constructions  28 

Fireproof  28 

Partially  fireproof 37 

Non-fireproof 274 

Interior  Stairways: 

Fireproof  63 

Partially  fireproof 16 

Non-fireproof 260 

Outside  Escapes: 

Iron  ladders  or  stairs 240 

Wooden  ladders  or  stairs  30 

No  ladder  or  stairs* 69 

Fire  Alarm  Connection: 

By  telephone 83 

By  alarm  box 212 

By  other  means 2 

No  connection! 42 

Interior  Facilities: 

Standpipes  provided 121 

Chemical  extinguishers  provided 218 

Fire  pails  provided 173 

Hand  grenades  provided 41 

No  interior  facilities  provided  ., 21 

Fire  Drills: 

Organized  and  practiced 141 

Not  organized  and  practiced 198 

"Night  Patrol: 

Patrol  made  141 

Patrol  partially  made 85 

No  patrol  made 75 

Patrol  not  necessary 38 

♦  Of  th«  buildinRs  reported  as  entirely  without  exterior  fire-escapee,  15  were  fireproof  and  64 
non-fireproof  in  construction,  and  of  the  latter  number,  22  were  but  two  stories  in  height. 

t  In  16  of  the  institutions  reported  as  without  alarm  connection,  no  local  fire  department 
existed. 
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Fire  protection  in  institutions  subject  to  inspection  by  this 
Department  is  fairly  well  covered  by  two  statutes  and  a  number 
of  local  fire  regulations,  particularly  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  except  in  the  case  of  homes  for  children  located 
outside  of  the  larger  cities.    The  State  laws  are  as  follows : 

Chapter  381,  Laws  of  1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  human 
life,''  which  provides  for  iron  stairway  fire-escapes  on  all  build- 
ings used  for  hospital  purposes. 

Chapter  201,  Laws  of  1901,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  fire 
drills  in  the  schools  of  this  State,"  which  requires  the  principal 
of  every  school  of  more  than  100  pupils  to  organize  and  practice 
a  drill  in  rapid  dismissal. 

These  statutes,  together  with  the  local  fire  ordinances  which 
affect  charitable  institutions  in  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the 
State  and  the  requirements  of  the  Board  as  to  fire  protection, 
have  been  collected  by  the  Department  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Board's  Manual  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  case  of  homes  for  children,  a  large  proportion  are  lo- 
cated outside  the  fire  limits  of  large  cities  and  consequently  do 
not  come  under  the  provisions  of  adequate  city  ordinances  and 
are  not  affected  by  existing  State  laws,  except  that  requiring  fire 
drill.  For  these  homes  further  legislation  of  a  reasonable  char- 
acter similar  to  the  law  requiring  fire-escapes  on  buildings  of 
State  institutions  (Chapter  535,  Laws  of  1895)  would  seem  to  be 
appropriate  at  this  time.  In  the  fortunately  few  cases  where 
fire  has  occurred  in  homes  for  children  during  the  past  year, 
these  homes  were  located  in  large  cities  where  local  ordinances 
prescribed  means  for  adequate  protection,  and  in  these  and 
other  instances  loss  of  life  was  averted  because  of  these  provi- 
sions and  the  admirable  discipline  made  possible  by  the  regular 
practice  of  fire  drills. 

Reasonable  legislation  providing  for  outside  iron  fire-escaj^es 
on  dormitory  buildings  more  than  one  story  in  height,  and  for 
the  practice  of  fire  drills  in  all  homes  for  children  in  this  State, 
should  be  enacted. 
10 
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FIFTH    NEW    YORK    STATE    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTION. 

The  Fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  held  at  Syracuse  November  15th  to  18th,  1904,  with 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  filling  the  office  of 
President.  The  Conference  was  well  attended,  over  four  hun- 
dred delegates  being  present,  and  interest  was  sustained  through- 
out its  sessions.'  The  local  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Charles 
Andrews  was  Chairman,  gave  the  members  of  the  Conference  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Syracuse. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  the  following:  "Prevent- 
ive Social  Work,"  "Treatment  of  the  Criminal,"  "Dependent,  Neg- 
lected, Delinquent  and  Defective  Children,"  "Institutional  Care 
of  Destitute  Adults,"  "Care  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in 
Their  Homes,"  "Politics  in  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions," 
and  "The  Mentally  Defective." 

The  greatest  interest  was  shown,  perhaps,  in  the  spirited  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  "Politics  in  Penal  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions," which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  November  17th,  when 
the  Conference  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  who  participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  Conference  voted  to  meet  in  New  York  city  in  November, 
1905,  with  Mr.  Nathan  Bijur  of  that  city  as  President  The  other 
principal  officers  and  Chairmen  of  Committees  are :  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  Syracuse;  Daniel  B.  Murphy, 
Rochester;  K.  Fulton  riittinfj.  New  York.  Secretary,  Hon. 
George  M(Ljuij»:hlin,  Albniiy.  Assistant  Secretaries,  Wellington 
I).  Ives.  Albany:  Hon.  P.  H.  Bird.  New  York;  l»orter  R.  I.ee, 
Buffalo.     Treasurer,  Frank  Tucker,  New  York. 

Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in  their 
Homes,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children, 
William  Church  Osbom,  New  York,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  the  Sick  and  Mentally  Defective,  Dr.  William 
Mabon,  Albany,  Chairman. 
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Coipmittee  on  Treatment  of  tbe  Criminal,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows, New  York,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Social  Betterment,  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York, 
Chairman. 

Committee  on  Enforcement  of  Law  and  Elimination  of  Politics 
in  Charitable  and  Correctional  Work,  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman, 
Albany,  Chairman. 

ANNUAL   CONVENTION    OF   THE    COUNTY    SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  THE  POOR. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at 
Patchogue,  Long  Island,  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  days  of 
June,  and  July  1st,  1904.  The  President  of  the  conference  was 
Mr.  Patrick  Redmond,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  Watei  town, 
N.  Y. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  representatives  present  from  the 
several  counties  of  the  State.  These  delegates  were  members  of 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  and  officials  directly  connected  with 
the  administration  of  public  charity,  representatives  of  charita- 
ble societies,  as  well  as  men  and  women  interested  in  work  in 
behalf  of  the  poor. 

The  presence  of  so  many  Supervisors  at  these  conventions 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  administration  of  the  alms- 
houses of  the  several  counties,  and  lead  to  liberal  appropriations 
for  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintenance,  for  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  experiences,  as  well  as  the  papers  and 
discussions,  promotes  broadness  of  view  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  public  relief. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  "Immigration  of  the  Alien 
Pauper,"  "County  Hospitals  and  the  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  Alms- 
house," "The  Evils  of  Tassing  Along,' "  "Commitment  and  Care 
of  Indigent  Children,"  "The  Legislator  and  Public  Charities," 
"How  to  Deal  with  Cases  of  Desertion,"  "The  Granting  of  Out- 
door Relief,"  "Care  of  Inmates  in  the  Almshouse,"  "Economy 
and  Diversity  in  Almshouse  Diet,"  "The  Overcrowding  of  Our 
State  Institutions  for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded." 
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Besides  these  papers  there  were  a  number  of  reports  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Catholic  Home 
Bureau,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  charitable  work. 

A  constitution  was  presented  and  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  necessity  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  designed  for 
the  idiotic,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptic  classes. 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  the  convention  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  be  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  June,  1905,  and  other  representatives  to 
attend  the  Fifth  Annual  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1904. 

Organization  for  1904-1905. 

President,  John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Suffolk  County;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, William  Van  Duzer,  Chemung  County;  second  vice-pres- 
ident, W.  W.  Collins,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
J.  W.  Ives,  Wyoming  County. 

Committee  on  Organization — E.  B.  Nichols,  Jefferson  Counry; 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Cortland  Crosman,  Gene- 
see County;  W.  H.  Townsend,  Yates  County;  William  Van  Duzer, 
Chemung  County. 

Committee  on  Legislation — C.  E.  Weisz,  New  York  city;  E.  B. 
Long,  Westchester  County;  A.  D.  Smith,  Essex  County;  D  C. 
Smith,  Oneida  County;  R.  S.  Wisner,  Ontario  County, 

Committee  on  Resolutions — L.  L.  Long,  Erie  County;  F.  J. 
Lattimore,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  H.  D.  Kerr,  Huntington,  L.  I.;  D.  C. 
Brooks,  Tioga  County;  H.  B.  Parker,  Jefferson  County* 

Committee  on  Topics — C.  V.  Lodge,  Monroe  County;  Henry 
Mabie,  Putnam  County;  Mrs.  Jennie  House,  Erie  County;  Will- 
iam J.  Doherty,  New  York  city;  Byron  M.  Child,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place — William  W.  Collins,  New- 
burgh, N.  Y. ;  D.  C.  Qrunder,'  Allegany  County ;  J.  W.  Brown, 
Otsego  County;  William  B.  Smeallie,  Montgomery  County; 
William  C.  Acker,  Steuben  County. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  in 
June,  1905. 
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THIRTY-FIRST    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTION. 

On  June  15th,  1904,  the  Thirty-first  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  met  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  remained 
in  session  there  until  June  22nd.  The  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Director  of  the  Training 
School  for  Social  Workers  conducted  by  Harvard  University 
and  Simmons  College,  in  Boston. 

The  meeting  was  an  unusually  successful  one  and  there  \v'as  a 
large  attendance,  particularly  from  New  England.  Over  seventy 
were  present  from  New  York.  This  Board  was  represented  by 
Commissioner  Scanlan,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
State  Supervision  and  Administration;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board;  Mr.  William  B.  Buck,  Superintend- 
ent of  Inspection,  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Inspector  of  State 
Charitable  Institutions. 

Among  the  more  important  topics  considered  were:  "Ch?l- 
dren,"  "The  Treatment  of  Criminals,"  "Needy  Families  in  their 
Homes,"  "Defectives,"  "State  Supervision  and  Administration" 
'Tublic  Dependents,"  "Neighborhood  Improvements." 

The  next  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July, 
1905,  with  Rev.  Sfimuel  G.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
as  President. 

THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  a  voluntary  association,  among  whose 
objects  are  the  visitation  and  improvement  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  the  State  or  by  counties,  cities  or  towns, 
and  the  placing  of  destitute  children  in  families,  has  submitted 
to  the  Board  its  thirty-second  annual  report,  covering  its  work 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904.  The  year's  work  is  sum- 
marized in  the  report  as  follows : 

Summary  of  Work  of  Past  Year. 

1.  The  Association's  local  committees  have  visited  and  main- 
tained supervision  over  the  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  in  43 
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The  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

of  the  58  counties  of  the  State  which  have  such  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  frequent  inspection  of  all  the  enormous  institutions 
in  the  Departments  of  Public  Charities  and  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  in  New  York  city. 

2.  Eight  State  Charitable  Institutions  have  been  visited  by 
the  Association's  23  local  visitors  to  these  institutions,  and  the 
14  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  have  been  visited  by  its  56 
local  visitors  to  State  Hospitals.  From  the  central  oflSce  4 
State  Charitable  Institutions  and  10  State  Hospitals  have  been 
visited. 

3.  Several  County  Committees  have  appeared  before  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Committee  in  New  York  city  has 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  p]stimate  and  Apportionment,  to 
state  the  needs  of,  and  to  urge  proper  appropriations  for,  public 
charitable  institutions. 

4.  All  proposed  legislation  relating  to  charities  has  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  Association  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
cooperation  with  other  associations,  institutions  and  individuals 
in  endeavoring  to  influence  legislation  which  affected  the  welfare 
of  the  poor. 

5.  The  Association  had  under  the  oversight  of  its  various 
branches  and  committees  on  October  1,  1904,  1,138  children  who 
had  been  placed  in  families,  or  were  with  their  mothers  in  situ- 
ations. Of  these  children  413  were  in  free  homes,  162  in  boarding 
homes,  and  563  with  their  mothers  in  situations.  If  these  chil- 
dren were  collected  in  one  institution,  the  expenditure  for  site 
and  buildings  would  certainly  be  at  least  $500,000,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  maintenance  not  less  than  $100,000.  Under  the 
present  plan,  there  has  been  no  expense  for  land  or  buildings, 
and  only  about  $12,000  per  year  for  placing-out  and  subsequent 
supervision.  The  superior  advantages  of  family  life  for  these 
young  children  are  not  less  marked  and  are  far  more  important 
to  the  community  than  the  incidental  economy  of  the  plan.  The 
work  for  children  has  been  carried  on  by  the  following  committees 
and  branches : 
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a:  The  Placing-out  Committee  has  found  permanent  free  homes 
in  carefully  selected  families  for  73  destitute  children,  nearly  aii 
of  whom  were  public  charges,  and  has  exercised  a  careful  super- 
vision over  these  children  and  over  those  placed-out  in  preceding 
years.  The  total  number  placed  in  families  by  the  Committee 
from  August,  1898  to  September  30,  1904  is  430. 

5:  Through  County  Committees,  supplemented  by  the  Placing- 
out  Agency,  the  Association  has  maintained  a  friendly  visitation 
over  some  of  the  dependent  children  placed  in  families  by  public 
officials  in  Allegany,  Nassau  and  Kockland  counties. 

c:  The  Committee  on  Providing  Situations  in  the  Country  for 
Destitute  Mothers  with  Infants  secured  526  situations  for  home- 
less women  with  their  babies  during  the  year,  and  had  826 
mothers  with  babies  under  its  care. 

d:  The  Newburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children,  maintained 
by  the  Association's  Committee  in  the  City  of  Newburgh,  visited 
amd  maintained  an  effective  oversight  over  67  destitute  children 
from  that  city,  placed  in  families  either  by  the  Agency,  or,  before 
its  establishment,  by  the  Almshouse  Commissioners,  and  investi- 
gated 13  applications  for  the  admission  of  children  to  the  New- 
burgh City  Children's  Home. 

e:  The  Columbia  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 
assists  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Columbia  county  in  the 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  children  who  are,  or  sought 
to  be  made,  a  charge  on  the  County.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of 
this  Agency  the  number  of  children  maintained  by  the  County  in 
private  institutions  has  been  reduced  from  98  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1901,  to  42  on  September  30,  1904. 

/;  The  Joint  Committee — State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor — 
on  the  Care  of  Motherless  Infants,  works  in  coiiperation  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  city,  and  had  under 
its  care  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  252  mother- 
less babies  received  from  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

Thirtv-six  of  the  Association's  Countv  Committees  outside  of 
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New  York  city  have  sent  to  the  central  office  reports  of  their  work 
during  the  past  year.  Over  250  visits  have  been  made  by  nearly 
200  members  of  these  Committees  to  37  almshouses,  not  including 
the  very  large  number  of  visits  made  by  the  members  of  the  New 
York,  Kings  and  Richmond  County  Committees  to  public  chari- 
table institutions  in  New  York  city. 

The  important  improvements  made  in  the  accommodation  and 
care  of  the  sick  in  New  I'ork  city  during  the  past  year  are  re- 
viewed in  the  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  Association's  New 
York,  Kings  and  Richmond  County  Visiting  Committees,  which 
supervise  the  Departments  of  Public  Charities  and  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals.  Abstracts  of  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
Association's  County  Committees  are  herewith  submitted: 

COUNTY  VISITING  COMMITTEES. 
Allegany  County. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  under  the  same  able  superin- 
tendent, but  the  excellent  matron,  who  has  done  faithful  service 
for  so  many  years,  died  during  the  summer.  The  only  special 
repairs  made  this  year  are  the  painting  of  the  buildings  and  the 
addition  of  new  porches.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition 
and  the  inmates  are  well  cared  for. 

The  Committee  interests  itself  in  the  dependent  children  for 
whom  provision  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor.  Dur- 
ing the  year  only  two  children  have  become  public  charges.  One 
of  these  was  placed  in  an  institution  and  the  other  in  the  board- 
ing home  where  children  are  temporarily  cared  for  until  they 
can  be  placed  out  in  free  homes. 

Chautauqua  County. 

The  excellent  almshouse  in  this  county  is  under  the  same  able 
management  that. has  for  over  twenty  years  kept  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  institutions  of  this  class.  A  larjje  addition  to  the  hospital 
is  nearing  completion;  this  will  provide  spacious,  well  lighted 
day  rooms  and  dormitories  for  part  of  the  men  who  are  now 
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somewhat  crowded  in  the  main  building.  A  new  boiler  house 
has  been  built  and  a  central  heating  plant  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000. 

The  almshouse  was  visited  in  September  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  company  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee.  The  institution  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  housekeeping  is  exceptionally  well  done,  and  in  many 
departments  the  almshouse  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
of  the  State  institutions.  In  no  almshouse  are  the  two  ideals 
of  orderliness  and  comfort  better  realized.  The  inmates  seem  con- 
tented and  attached  to  the  officials  in  charge,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  place  is  friendly  and  homelike.  It  is  very  reassuring  to 
lind  that  spray  baths  are  used  with  equal  success  for  both  men 
and  women  inmates,  and  are  preferred  by  the  inmates  to  tubs. 
The  addition  to  the  hospital  will  be  a  great  improvement  and  will 
make  possible  a  better  classification  of  the  men.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  should  be  more  plumbing  in  this  building  than  has  been 
provided,  but  this  can  probably  be  added  later  if  found  necessary. 

Chemung  County. 

There  has  been  unfortunate  and  apparently  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  improvements  at  this  almshouse.  The 
new  buildings  have  been  finished  and  occupied  for  about  two 
years,  but  the  improved  water  supply  and  the  steam  laundry, 
planned  for  at  the  same  time,  have  not  yet  been  provided.  At 
present  the  water  supply  is  insufficient  except  when  it  rains,  and 
the  protection  against  fire  is  inadequate  because  of  the  lack  of 
an  ample  and  reliable  supply  of  water.  The  ground  has  been 
excavated  and  the  stone  hauled  for  building  a  new  reservoir,  but 
the  work  seems  to  make  no  progress.  The  need  of  a  nurse  for  the 
large  number  of  defective  inmates  has  been  pointed  out  for  sev- 
eral years  but  has  not  been  met. 

Columbia  County. 

During  the  past  year  the  steam  laundry,  so  long  needed, has  been 
furnished.    It  is  said  to  be  very  complete,  with  a  drying  room  and 
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other  modern  equipment.  The  next  improvement  should  be  better 
accommodation  and  care  for  the  sick,  for  whom  there  is  now 
no  hospital  or  nurse. 

Dutchess  County. 

As  the  almshouse  is  new,  no  improvements,  or  additions  to 
buildings  are  needed  at  present.  Theift  should  be,  however,  a 
larger  number  of  paid  employes.  For  many  years  this  county 
has  employed  fewer  persons  to  take  care  of  its  dependents  in 
proportion  to  the  number  cared  for  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  parsimonious  policy  should  be 
pursued  in  the  new  building  which  cannot  be  kept  in  proper  con- 
dition without  ample  paid  help. 

During  the  year,  fifteen  children,  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  sixteen  years  were  received  and  retained  for  a  few  days 
at  the  almshouse,  pending  their  transfer  to  institutions.  This  is 
illegal  and  should  not  be  done.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor 
in  this  county  should  follow  the  example  of  superintendents  in 
other  counties,  where  children  are  temporarily  boarded  in  a  good 
family  home  until  they  can  be  placed  out  in  free  family  homes  or 
sent  to  institutions. 

Essex  County. 

The  Committee  is  well  pleased  with  the  almshouse  and  consid- 
ers the  administration  excellent.  The  urgent  need  is  a  steam 
laundry.  Better  accommodations  for  the  sick  are  also  desirable, 
and  the  doctor  should  be  required  to  call  oftener  than  once  a 
week. 

The  Committee  interests  itself  in  the  dependent  children  who 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  in 
free  family  homes.  There  are  about  48  such  children  who  have 
been  placed  in  families  in  previous  years. 

Erie  County. 
The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  Committee: 
The  Erie  County  Hospital  and  Almshouse  have  been  inspected 
by  different  members  of  the  Committee  during  the  year.    Four- 
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teen  visits  in  all  have  been  made.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  present  keeper  greater  cleanliness  and  order  prevails  in  the 
almshouse  buildings.  The  quality  of  the  food  has  also  improved, 
and  the  Committee  hopes  that  still  further  steps  may  be  taken 
in  this  direction.  The  dietary  should  be  more  varied.  The  bread 
and  butter  have  been  of  much  better  quality  this  last  year.  The 
nurses'  home  is  still  in  process  of  construction  and  will  not  be 
finished  for  a  few  montlis.  It  is  intended  when  the  new  home 
is  completed  to  utilize  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  nurses 
for  the  maternity  ward.  The  building  will  have  to  be  changed  in 
some  respects  for  this  purpose,  but  it  will  be  very  desirable  in 
many  respects  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  and. 
being  on  the  ground  floor  will  admit  of  the  babies  being  taken 
out  of  doors  more  frequently.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  accom- 
plish this  when  the  ward  is  on  the  third  floor.  The  upper  floor  is 
also  much  needed  for  a  general  hospital  ward.  A  barn  and  a 
morgue  are  to  be  built  during  the  coming  year.  The  Committee 
has  received  most  courteous  treatment  from  the  officials  in  the 
institution. 

Livingston  County. 

The  Association  has  been  urging,  for  at  least  ten  years,  the 
complete  remodeling  of  the  building  at  the  county  almshouse.  It 
is  understood  that  improvements  will  soon  be  commenced,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  thorough,  and  will  make  this  insti- 
tution a  suitable  place  for  the  poor  of  the  county.  There  are  few 
almshouses  in  the  State  so  obsolete  in  construction  as  this  alms- 
house. Better  buildings  will  be  an  incentive  to  an  improvement 
in  the  management,  which  has  long  been  somewhat  unsatisfac- 
tory. At  present  the  buildings  are  not  kept  particularly  clean, 
and  the  accommodation  and  care  of  the  sick  are  not  what  they 
should  l)e.  The  food  is  poorly  prepared  and  lacks  variety  and 
there  are  no  special  dishes  for  the  sick.  A  nurse  should  be  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  the  helpless,  infirm  and  ailing  inmates. 
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Oneida  County. 

The  improvements  at  the  almshouse  include  a  new  roof  on  the 
engine-room,  the  Ivalsoniininti;  of  the  room  for  the  sick,  and  auto- 
matic fire-escapes  on  the  administration  building,  but  the  urgent 
needs  still  remain  to  be  met.  These  are  a  hospital  for  the  sick, 
this  being  the  one  large  almshouse  in  the  State  lacking  such  a 
building,  and  a  steam  laundry  in  a  separate  building  to  replace 
the  present  laundry  located  under  the  sleeping  rooms  of  em- 
ployes and  detrimental  to  their  health  and  comfort.  Until  the 
hospital  is  provided  there  should  be  a  closet  and  bath  tub  adja-, 
cent  to  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  used  as  an  infirmary  for 
the  sick.  Another  need  is  the  repainting  of  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  woodwork  on  all  the  buildings. 

Onondaga  County. 

The  Committee  reports  among  the  improvements  of  the  past 
year  three  piazzas,  new  walks,  lockers  for  the  inmates'  belong- 
ings, a  disinfecting  room,  a  barber's  shop,  two  cells  for  trouble- 
some cases,  the  removal  of  the  bars  from  the  windows,  new  scales 
for  weighing  hay,  etc.,  two  new  toilet  rooms,  and  considerable 
painting  and  papering.  The  improvements  suggested  are  better 
ventilation  and  the  tearing  out  of  the  partitions  which  enclose  the 
stairways  so  that  they  may  be  open. 

The  almshouse  and  the  new  hospital  were  visited  Jby  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  in  Sei)tember  together  with  three  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  almshouse  was  found  to  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  changes  made  in  recent  years.  It  seems  to  be  now  in 
very  good  condition  and  well  managed.  The  intelligent  and 
kindly  keeper  and  matron  appear  to  be  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  inmates  comfortable  and  contented.  The  building 
is  very  well  filled  and  in  winter  will  probably  be  greatly  over- 
crowded. There  should  be  a  new  wing  or  a  separate  cottage 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  excess.  The  plan  might  be 
considered  of  providing  a  comfortable  building:  for  the  women, 
who  form  only  one-third  of  the  total  population,  thus  making 
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it  possible  to  use  tlie  main  building  exclusively  for  men  which 
would  simplify  the  administration.  The  new  hospital  seems  to 
be  very  well  kept.  A  physician  in  the  neighborhood  makes  fre- 
quent visits  and  the  building  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse 
with  four  attendants,  a  janitor,  two  kitchen  maids,  a  cook,  a 
laundress  and  a  scullery  maid.  The  building  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  in  construction.  T^e  inadequate  provision  for  the 
employes  on  the  first  floor  has  made  it  necessary  to  take  for  a 
dining-room  a  large  room  intended  to  be  used  as  a  ward.  On 
the  top  floor  the  only  bath  room  and  closet  has  no  direct  opening 
into  the  outside  air.  The  five  cases  of  pulmonary'  tuberculosis 
are  cared  for  on  this  floor  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  oi)en 
air  treatment,  the  inclosed  piazzas  being  on  the  second  floor  and 
in  connection  with  wards  which  must  be  used  for  other  classes  of 
the  sick,  on  account  of  their  large  size  and  the  small  number  of 
cases  of  this  class.  The  plan  of  providing  for  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  combination  canvas  and  wood  pavilions,  similar 
to  those  used  on  BlackwelFs  Island,  in  New  York  City  is  being 
considered  and  should  certainly  be  adopted. 

Westchester  County. 
The  Committee  reports  the  completion  and  occupation  of  the 
pavilion  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  are  large  verandas 
enclosed  with  glass  on  the  pavilion  where  the  18  cases  cared  for 
can  receive  the  fresh  air  treatment.  Another  improvement  at  the 
almshouse  is  the  addition  of  spray  baths.  The  need  of  better 
drainage  has  not  yet  been  met,  and  the  water  supply  is  inadequate 
in  dry  seasons.  There  should  be  a  connection  with  the  Tarry- 
town  water  works.  A  teacher  of  chair  caning  was  employed 
by  the  Committee  last  winter  to  instruct  such  of  the  inmates  as 
desired  to  learn  the  craft.  At  first  the  attempt  was  received  with 
indifference,  but  later  a  few  old  men  became  interested,  and 
some  of  them  became  able  to  cane  a  chair  very  creditably,  and  even 
earned  a  few  dollars  by  so  doing.  Knitting  work  also  was  sup- 
plied for  old  women  who  cared  to  occupy  themselves  in  this 
way. 
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Wyoming  County. 
The  improvements  of  the  past  year  include  a  gas  plant,  a 
new  steam  boiler  for  the  laundry,  bay  windows  in  the  men's 
building  on  both  floors,  gi^^ing  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  drainage.  The  water  supply  is  ample  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  plumbing  and  drainage  are  now  very  good. 
Hot  water  should  be  piped  to  *the  men's  and  women's  buildings 
and  spray  baths  should  be  provided  in  the  men's  building,  and 
at  least  one  bath  tub  for  each  sex.  There  is  a  building  which 
might  be  used  for  a  hospital  building  if  heated  in  winter.  At 
present  patients  are  cared  for  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  dormi- 
tories, which  is  not  a  proper  or  satisfactory  way  of  accommo- 
dating the  sick.  The  Committee  is  well  satisfied  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  almshouse. 

Yates  County. 
The  improvements  of  the  past  year  are  a  new  barn  and  wood 
house,  a  new  boiler  better  than  the  old  one,  and  new  radiators  on 
the  third  floor  in  the  women's  building.  The  chief  needs  continue 
to  be  better  arrangements  for  tlie  accommodation  and  care  of  the 
sick  and  better  bathing  facilities  for  the  men.  The  men  are  some- 
what crowded  at  present,  but  the  women  are  very  few  in  number 
and  appear  to  be  comfortable.  The  Committee  feels  that  the 
present  matron  is  a  very  good  administrator  and  that  she  does 
much  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

Our  visitors  to  this  institution  have  made  their  regular  quar- 
terly visits  during  the  year,  and  have  presented  admirable  quar- 
terly reports  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  institution.  To 
our  great  regret  one  of  the  visitors,  who  has  served  us  faithfully 
and  intelligently  for  many  years,  is  moving  out  of  the  State,  and 
will  be  unable  to  continue  her  work. 

The  institution  continues  on  the  same  lines  that  have  been 
commended  in  the  past.    The  atmosphere  is  one  of  industry  and 
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contentment.  The  inmates  are  kept  fully  occui)ied,  even  though 
it  is  necessary  to  use  some  ingenuity  in  devising  tasks  for  all 
grades  of  intelligence.  About  one  hundred  girls  are  able  to  help 
with  the  sewing.  The  new  teacher  is  considered  very  satisfactory. 
She  has  about  forty  of  the  inmates  in  classes  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen at  a  time.  The  girls  were  trained  for  Memorial  Day  to  sing 
patriotic  songs,  and  the  holiday  was  made  a  very  enjoyable  and 
improving  occasion.  The  supervisor  of  each  building  has  the 
direction  of  lawns  surrounding  it,  and  details  inmates  to  mow 
and  rake  the  grass.  This  they  like,  and  they  take  great  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  It  is  hoped  that  a  woman  gardener 
may  be  employed  who  will  instruct  the  girls  in  gardening. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  family  are  still  housed  in  a  build- 
ing used  for  administration  purposes,  and  as  a  dormitory  for 
inmates.  This  is  the  only  large  State  Charitable  Institution 
where  no  residence  is  provided  for  the  superintendent,  and  this 
need  should  certainly  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

The  visitors  suggest  that  the  new  cottage  G,  which  is  nearing 
completion,  be  used  for  cases  whose  discharge  is  under  considera- 
tion until  it  is  certain  that  they  can  be  safely  sent  out  of  the 
institution.  This  new  cottage  for  sixty  girls,  for  which  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1902,  will  probably  not 
be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year  1904.  The  delay  which  always 
occurs  in  ihe  construction  of  cottages  at  this  institution  is  very 
unfortunate.  As  practically  the  same  plans  are  used  year  after 
year  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  simple  building  of  this  sort  should 
require  from  two  to  three  years  after  the  appropriation  is  made 
before  it  is  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  not  the  institution  which 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  delay,  since  there  is 
no  obligation  to  receive  a  larger  number  of  inmates  than  can 
be  comfortably  accommodated,  but  the  county  and  city  alnfs- 
houses  and  the  family  homes  where  women  of  this  class  are  with- 
out sufficient  protection  suffer  from  the  delay  in  increasing  the 
accommodations  of  this  institution.  In  our  report  last  year  we 
stated  that  in  our  opinion  the  institution  was  not  used  up  to  its 
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full  capacity,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  changes  could  care  for 
a  much  larger  population.  The  reports  of  our  visitors  indicate 
that  extra  space  in  buildings  D  and  E  has  been  utilized  to  the 
extent  of  accommodating  sixteen  more  girls,  but  almost  every 
report  has  indicated  that  vacancies  existed.  In  November,  1903. 
it  was  reported  that  there  were  fifteen  vacancies ;  in  February 
that  twenty  inmates  might  be  taken  if  no  rulings  were  made  to 
the  contrary.  In  May  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  by 
only  six,  but  in  September  the  census  seemed  to  be  about  up  to 
the  capacity,  there  being  549  inmates  on  September  30th,  while 
the  present  capacity  is  probably  about  550.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  include  tlie  new  cottage  for  Sixty  girls  which  is  still 
unfinished.  It  is  felt  that  the  rules  regarding  the  admission 
of  inmates  are  somewhat  too  stringent.  Applications  for  admission 
appear  to  be  thrown  out  not  only  because  the  person  is  described 
as  "  vicious,"  or  *^  troublesome,"  or  **  bad  tempered,"  but  often 
because  the  application  papers  are  incompletely  or  inaccurately 
made  out.  The  occasional  inability  of  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor,  or  other  oflScial,  to  make  out  an  application  in  correct 
form  is  not  a  good^reason  for  denying  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion to  needy  cases.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  institution 
be  open  to  all  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  women  of  all  ages,  thereby 
relieving  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  of  its  female  inmates. 
The  report  of  our  visit  to  the  Rome  institution  indicates  that  that 
institution  would  welcome  confining  its  work  to  men,  and  that 
the  expense  of  administering  it  would  be  much  less  if  it  were  for 
one  sex.  At  the  Newark  institution  there  is  an  excess  of  able- 
bodied  workers  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  many  of  them  might 
advantageously  be  employed  in  caring  for  the  weaker  and  less 
intelligent  women  who  are  now  at  Rome.  A  division  of  the 
population  of  these  institutions  on  the  basis  of  sex  rather  than 
of  degree  of  intelligence  would  probably  result  in  benefit  to  the 
State  at  large,  and  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 
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Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  visitor  to  the 
Borne,  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

"  Your  visitor  returned  from  his  latest  visit  to  the  Borne  State 
Custodial  Asylum  with  more  good  cheer  than  at  any  other  time 
since  it  has  been  his  privil^e  to  inspect  this  institution.  The  im- 
pression which  led  to  this  mood  of  optimism  is  hard  to  convey  in 
words.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  the  reflection  of  the  hopeful  atti- 
tude of  the  Superintendent.  However,  there  are  one  or  two  little 
matters  that  might  be  mentioned  in  commenting  upon  it.  In 
former  years,  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  buildings,  the  bunch 
of  keys  was  needed,  almost  every  time  we  approached  a  door. 
Last  week,  we  found,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  but  two  locked 
doors,  one  leading  to  a  stairway  which  is  not  customarily  used, 
and  the  other  to  an  outside  door  through  which  the  boys  had 
been  '  tracking  in  mud.'  In  brief,  this  means  that  the  inmates 
are  treated  less  like  prisoners,  more  like  children  in  a  family. 
This  impression  is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  several  married 
couples  as  attendants  at  the  boys'  wards,  in  several  of  which 
I  noticed  musical  instruments.  In  one  of  the  girPs  wards,  as  we 
opened  the  door  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  '  hymn  tune,'  which  was 
being  hummed  with  considerable  harmony  by  the  inmates  who 
were  seated  about  the  room.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  disci- 
pline was  quite  as  rigid  as  in  former  years,  but  I  noticed  that 
almost  every  inmate  we  saw  greeted  the  Superintendent  with  a 
broad  smile,  often  stretching  into  a  grin.  Several  times  he  was 
addressed  as  ^Papa  Bernstein,'  with  pats  on  the  shoulder  or 
caressings  of  the  hand. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  policy  which 
the  Superintendent  is  now  pursuing,  namely  to  throw  the  inmates 
on  their  honor  as  much  as  possible,  treating  them,  so  far  as  they 
deserve  it,  like  normal  people.  This  policy  is  carried  out  along 
many  lines.  The  amount  of  employment  given  to  the  inmates 
about  the  place  has  been  much  increased  since  last  year.  The 
wage  system  suggested  last  year  has  not  been  put  into  opera- 
11 
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tion^  but  in  its  place  there  is  a  plan  of  merits  and  demerits,  which 
applies  to  all  the  brighter  inmates,  male  and  female.  Fifteen 
credits  a  day  (which  means  fifteen  cents  a  day)  are  given  for 
perfect  behavior  to  the  boys,  and  the  same  number  (being  equiva- 
lent to  ten  cents  a  day)  to  the  girls.  For  various  misdemeanors, 
such  as  swearing,  mischievousness,  disobedience,  etc.,  these  credits 
may  be  lost,  five  or  ten  at  a  time;  some  more  serious  crimes,  such 
as  leaving  the  grounds  without  permission,  take  the  culprit  out  of 
the  merit  class  entirely,  and  ^  reduce  him  to  the  ranks.'  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  account  of  each  one  is  balanced,  and  the 
amount  of  credits  is  paid  over  in  money.  This  money  is  expended, 
first  for  *  dress  up  clothes '  and  secondly  for  candy,  etc.  The  eflfect 
of  the  system  has  been  greatly  to  increase  the  contentment  and 
usefulness  of  the  brighter  inmates. 

'^  The  manual  training  for  the  inmates  who  are  not  capable  of 
doing  useful  work  has  been  considerably  increased,  through  the 
agency  of  the  training  class  for  attendants.  This  class,  which  has 
been  established  this  fall,  aims  to  train  attendants  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  defective,  as  nurses  are  trained  in  hospitals.  Lec- 
tures are  given  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
dietetics  and  physical  culture  by  the  physician,  while  methods 
of  manual  training  are  taught  by  the  matron  and  one  teacher. 
The  attendants  who  are  members  of  this  class  are  then  able  to 
give  instruction  to  the  inmates  under  their  care  similar  to  that 
which  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  given  by  the  teachers.  The 
result  of  this  plan  is  that  with  no  increase  of  salaried  teachers, 
the  training  class  is  maintained,  and  the  inmates  receive  at  least 
three  times  as  much  attention  as  before.  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  apparent  contentment  of  the  inmates,  noted  above,  is  due  to 
this  fact. 

*^  The  population  of  the  institution  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
708,  460  males  and  248  females.  The  average  population  during 
the  year  ending  October  1,  1904,  has  been  682,  as  against  621  for 
the  previt)us  year.  A  change  in  the  policy  of  the  state  in  regard 
to  this  class  of  its  wards,  advocated  by  the  Superintendent,  seems 
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to  me  to  be  most  desirable.  If  the  sexes  were  separated  in  dif- 
ferent institutions  so  that,  for  instance,  the  Rome  asylum  should 
have  males  only,  the  work  of  the  institution  could  be  much  more 
eflPectively  done,  at  a  less  cost  for  attendance.  The  fact  that  both, 
sexes  are  cared  for  in  one  institution,  makes  the  problems  of 
maintenance  and  care  much  more  complicated,  for  obvious  reasons. 
'^  The  institution  will  ask  the  Legislature  this  year  for  appro* 
priations  to  provide  for  400  additional  inmates.  There  are  now, 
I  am  informed  350  on  the  waiting  list,  and  at  least  50  who 
should  be  transferred  to  this  institution  from  Syracuse.  One.  of 
the  new  buildings  asked  for  will  be  a  dormitory  for  employes. 
If  this  be  granted,  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  employes  will 
accommodate  at  least  a  hundred  new  inmates,  while  the  employes 
will  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  quiet,  clean  building  for  their 
own  use.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  most  desirable." 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  has  been  visited 
quarterly  during  the  past  year.  At  the  time  of  the  most  recent 
visit,  the  visitors  found  the  Reformatory  full  to  the  limit,  in  the 
reception  house  where  there  is  room  for  thirteen  girls  twenty- 
three  had  to  be  accommodated — there  was  one  girl  sleeping  in  the 
bath  room.  They  need  a  new  cottage  to  take  the  girls  who  deserve 
promotion  from  the  reception  house  leaving  room  for  the  new 
comers — 57  girls  have  been  paroled  this  year — 101  have  been 
received  in  the  institution,  2  girls  have  died  and  1  infant — ^13 
have  been  discharged  by  order  of  the  court,  and  3  have  left  on 
expiration  of  their  sentence. 

On  September  30th  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  219 
girls  and  5  infants,  making  a  total  of  224  inmates  and  all  were 
happy  and  busy — one  poor  girl  had  become  insane  and  was  in 
the  hospital  being  cared  for  by  the  doctor  and  nurse.  The  girls 
were  all  behaving  well  and  giving  little  trouble — only  four  being 
in  the  prison. 

Miss  Davis  was  away  on  her  vacation.  Miss  Rudgers  was  most 
kind  in  showing  the  visitors  about  the  institution,    Miss  Rudgers 
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and  the  girls  were  working  hard  to  have  the  place  in  especially 
good  order  to  please  Miss  Davis  on  her  return.  The  rooms  and 
building  were  scrupulously  clean,  as  they  always  are,  and  well 
ventilated  and  the  girls  looked  clean  and  tidy  and  seemed  inter- 
ested in  their  work.  The  garden  which  they  have  taken  care  of 
this  summer  has  given  the  girls  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables 
as  well  as  plenty  of  good  hard  work  and  exercise.  The  latter  they 
get,  too,  in  their  class  in  calisthenics. 

[  '  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  association's 
visitor : 

"  I  report  the  impressions  of  two  visits  to  the  State  Training 
School  for  Girls  at  Hudson. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  girls  is  remarkably  good.  They  have 
an  erect  carriage,  and  are  neat  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  I  saw 
no  expression  of  sullenness  or  discontent  on  their  faces.  Their 
sewing  is  good,  their  laundry  work  extremely  well  done.  The 
cottages  are  perfectly  clean  and  orderly. 

"  I  learned  that  up  to  November  1st,  twenty-five  girls  had  been 
received  under  the  new  law.  These  girls  are  separated  from  the 
older  women  committed  under  the  old  order,  by  the  conditions 
of  the  cottage  system  as  carried  out  by  Dr.  Bruce,  which  divides 
the  inmates  into  groups  between  which  no  intercourse  is  allowed 
except  at  chapel  exercises  or  at  singing  lessons. 

"  The  superintendent  has  placed  in  the  cottage  with  these  lately 
received  girls,  four,  I  think,  of  those  committed  to  the  institution 
prior  to  June  1st,  who  belong  really  in  her  judgment,  to  the  class 
for  which  the  institution  is  now  intended. 

"  The  city  of  Hudson  will  be  provided  in  the  near  future  with 
a  new  water  supply,  which  will  relieve  the  Training  School  of 
the  burdensome  necessity  of  boiling  on  the  cottage  ranges  all 
water  used  for  drinking  and  cooking.  But  even  without  these 
large  boiling  vessels,  the  ranges  are  quite  too  small  for  the  needs 
of  the  cottages. 
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*^  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  instruction 
in  singing  given  to  the  girls.  The  discipline  that  leads  to  such 
chorus  singing  as  I  heard^  with  its  promptness  and  sureness  of 
'attack/  must  be  a  factor  of  real  value  in  the  general  training 
of  these  girls.  And  the  superintendent  tells  me  that  they  quickly 
lose  their  taste  for  the  songs  they  bring  with  them  when  they 
come. 

^  My  opinion  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tuition  is  based,  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent  to 
carry  out  these  ideas^  is  extremely  favorable.  But  during  my 
first  visit  I  gained  the  impression  that  the  superintendent  is  over- 
taxed with  matters  of  detail  and  this  impression  was  strengthened 
by  my  later  observations.  The  superintendent  has  the  care  of 
many  minor  affairs  which  are  within  the  capabilities  of  a  faithful 
and  fairly  intelligent  subordinate.  These  necessarily  divert  much 
of  her  time  and  energy  from  the  experimental  and  constructive 
work  of  the  reformatory.  If  this  condition  is  due  to  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  expenses,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  costly  economy ;  it 
is  in  any  case  a  serious  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution.'' 

APPENDED  PAPERS. 

The  following  reports  and  papers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  for  transmission  to  the  Legislature : 

fieport  of  the  Committee  on  Reformatories. 

Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-minded. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Craig  Colony. 

Report  ol  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Deaf. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan 
and  Destitute  Indian  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor,  including 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inspection. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums  and  Children's 
Homes. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Placing-Out  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensaries. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Almshouses. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals  in  the 
First  Judicial  District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals  in 
Kings  County. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Second  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Third  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almhouses  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almhouses  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Seventh  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 
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Appendix  I. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction. 

Appendix  II. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 

ENOCH  V.  STODDARD,  M.  D., 

President. 
Attest: 

Robert  W.  Hebbbrd, 

Secretary. 

Dated  Albany,  January  11,  1905. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REFORMATORIES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Reformatories  respectfully  reports  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  the  Reforma- 
tories and  Training  Schools  subject  to  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  been  visited  by  the 
committee  and  inspected  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Board  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  condition  of  the  several  institutions  and  their 
needs  are  set  forth  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

Progress. 

Four  years  ago  your  committee  reported  that  the  steady  growth 
of  the  reformatory  idea  in  this  State  was  encouraging  but  ''not 
rapid."  The  events  of  the  last  two  years  indicate  that  the  qualifi- 
cation is  no  longer  necessary.  The  importance  of  reformatory 
work  and  the  need  of  ample  facilities  for  it,  are  now  recognized 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  have  secured  legislative  approval 
by  the  enactment  of  laws  intended  to  make  the  several  State  re- 
formatory institutions,  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board, 
models  of  their  kind. 

For  years  the  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  advocated  in  the 
committee's  reports  on  the  State  Industrial  School  and  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York 
City.  The  Legislature  of  1904  prohibited  the  commitment  of 
girls  to  either  of  these  institutions  after  June  1, 1904.  On  Septem- 
ber 30,  1904,  the  girls'  department  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
was  closed,  the  last  inmate  having  been  paroled  on  that  date. 
The  girls'  department  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island 
will  also  be  closed  within  a  short  period  of  time,  and  henceforth 
commitments  of  girls  requiring  the  protection  and  training  of  our 
State  reformatory  institutions  will  be  to  those  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  training  of  women  and  girls.  This  is  an  important  pro- 
gressive step,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  association  of  boys 
and  girls  in  reformatory  institutions  has  made  the  training  of  all 
more  difiicult^  and  complicated  the  problems  of  management. 
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We  can  also  report  progress  in  another  direction.  The  removal 
of  the  State  Industrial  School  from  Rochester  to  a  farm  site  near 
that  citj,  which  is  now  nnder  way,  has  been  promptly  followed  by 
legislative  action  for  the  removal  of  the  House  of  Refuge  now- 
located  on  Randall's  Island,  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  to  a 
suitable  rural  location  within  50  miles  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  for  its  conversion  into  a  State  institution  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  State.  The  facts  developed  by  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  affairs  of  this  institution,  made  in  the  fall  of  1903 
by  your  Committee  on  Reformatories,  convince  the  committee  of 
the  desirability  of  the  proposed  change,  recommended  in  our 
special  report  dated  December  15,  ]90>3,  and  made  to  the 
Board  December  16,  1903.  The  recommendation  of  the  Board  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1904,  which  by  chapter  718  of  the 
Laws  of  1904,  created  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys,  to  take  the  place  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  made  provision  by  chapter  730  of  the  Laws  of  1904 
for  a  commission  to  select  a  site  for  the  school,  within  50  miles 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  commission  is  required  by  the  law 
creating  it  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1905,  and  will 
doubtless  present  a  plan  which  will  outline  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  this  urgently 
needed  State  institution. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  also  that  by  legislative  action, 
the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  as  was 
advocated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  annual  report  of 
1903,  and  by  its  Committee  on  Reformatories  prior  to  that  time. 
Thus,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  committee  for  1900,  speaking  of 
the  commitment  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  institution,  it  was 
said:  "The  State  Board  of  Charities  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  this  plan,  and  the  belief  that  the 
administration  of  such  an  institution  cannot  be  completely  suc- 
cessful; that  the  two  departments  cannot  be  equally  developed, 
and  that  complications  arise  which  would  be  obviated  by  main- 
taining the  two  sexes  in  different  institutions.  •  •  •  -^^^e 
again  recommend  that  the  girls'  department  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  at  Rochester  and  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge 
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at  BandalFs  Island  be  removed  from  these  institutions  and  con- 
stitute a  separate  institution." 

Bimilar  suggestions  were  made  prior  and  subsequent  to  that 
year,  and  the  committee  has  constantly  urged  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  intended  for  the 
training  of  the  class  of  young  girls  heretofore  committed  to  the 
State  Industrial  School  and  to  the  RandalFs  Island  House  of 
Refuge.  The  transformation  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Hudson 
into  the  New  York  State  Training  School  thus  carries  out  the 
suggestions  of  this  committee  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  makes  it  possible  to  secure  to  way- 
ward young  girls  the  training — mental,  moral,  industrial  and 
physical — essential  to  their  reclamation. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Giirls  is  an  indication  of  progressive  tendency,  and  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  Board's  belief  that  the  best  way  to  provide  for  young 
girls  who  at  the  threshold  of  life  are  subjected  to  evil  influences 
is  in  a  well  equipped  training  school,  and  not  in  institutions  of 
the  prison  type. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  enforced  association  of 
comparatively  young  wayward  girls  with  women  experienced  in 
vice  heretofore,  as  the  construction  of  these  reformatories  made 
it  possible  for  the  inmates  to  meet  on  the  grounds,  in  the  build- 
ings, or  in  the  classes.  The  line  of  classification  now  embodied  in 
law,  by  which  the  young  girls  will  be  sent  to  an  institution 
entirely  devoted  to  their  training,  will  result  in  much  more 
effective  reformatory  work  than  has  ever  been  possible  heretofore. 

If  this  work  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully  the  new  insti- 
tution should  be  recognized  and  equipped  as  a  school ;  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  prison  should  be  removed,  and  the  essential 
features  of  an  institution  devoted  to  instruction  take  their  place. 
The  best  work  will  require  liberal  appropriations,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  necessary  school  equipment.  Although 
the  purely  scholastic  instruction  will  be  limited  to  the  ordinary 
common  school  branches,  the  industrial  field  opens  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  special  training  by  which  the  girls  may  be  fitted  for 
useful  lives. 

The  ideal  training  school  for  girls  of  the  class  for  which  this 
institution  was  established  is  yet  to  be  developed,  but  the  oppor- 
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tnnity  is  now  presented  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  establish  a 
training  school  superior  in  every  way  to  any  such  institution  now 
in  existence. 

The  Basic  Principle. 

Your  committee  regards  it  also  as  a  matter  for  general  con- 
gratulation that  there  is  such  a  marked  increase  of  public 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  especially 
of  those  who  constitute  the  reformatory  €lass.  Progress  in  re- 
formatory work  can  be  continuous  only  when  it  receives  the 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  people.  The  wonderful  improve- 
ments of  the  last  decade  are  mainly  due  to  increased  public 
knowledge  of  our  State  institutions,  and  to  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  discussions  of  the  principles  of  reformatory  work  in  the 
press,  in  conferences,  and  other  associations  of  philanthropic 
people  which  have  been  regularly  held  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  reformatory  idea  recognizes  the  beneficial,  effects  of  proper 
training  and  the  necessity  for  such  training  as  early  in  life  as 
possible,  before  the  individual  becomes  settled  in  vicious  habits. 
The  training  school  takes  the  young,  and  by  careful  instruction 
and  firm  discipline  trains  the  mind  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  beneficial  results  of  good  habits.  Industrial  pursuits  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  individual,  prepare  for  a  self-supporting 
and  honorable  life,  and  the  course  of  training  is  intended  to  send 
the  graduates  of  these  schools  into  the  world  prepared  to  take 
honorable  places. 

The  belief  that  punishment  is  essential  to  reformation  has 
practically  been  abandoned.  Change  in  character,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, is  only  made  possible  through  careful  training.  The  public 
recognition  of  this  basic  principle  is  evidenced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institutions  classified  as  reformatories  and  by  im- 
proved methods  of  training  within  them. 

Enlargement. 

Your  committee  is  glad  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
met  with  such  a  large  measure  of  success  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  this  principle  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by 
which  it  may  be  more  efficiently  enforced.  We  think  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  requested  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
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the  immediate  enlargement  and  more  adequate  equipment  of  such 
of  these  institutions  as  have  outgrown  their  present  facilities. 

The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  two  reformatories  for 
women — ^the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
and  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford, 
N.  Y. — ^makes  it  imperative  that  additional  buildings  for  each 
institution  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  In  both,  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  inmates  prevents  the  best  classification,  inter- 
feres with  effective  training,  and  complicates  the  problem  of 
discipline. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  was  requested  to  make  appropriations 
for  enlargement,  and  the  reasons  which  then  justified  the  request 
for  additional  buildings  are  now  strengthened  by  the  actual  con- 
ditions foreseen  one  year  ago.  In  a  report,  dated  August,  1904, 
Inspector  Oppenheimer  says  of  this  need:  "As  a  general  sum- 
ming up  of  the  details  of  this  inspection,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
reformatory  at  Bedford  is  now  so  crowded  that  existing  con- 
ditions are  a  menace  to  good  classification,  discipline,  and  proper 
reformatory  training." 

Each  of  these  reformatories  needs  two  additional  cottages  for 
inmates,  to  provide  dormitories  and  permit  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  classification  into  cottage  groups.  In  addition  to  the 
cottages,  each  institution  should  have  a  well-arranged  industrial 
and  school  building,  a  gymnasium  and  a  chapel. 

In  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Albion  the  building  used  for  school 
and  industrial  purposes  is  used  for  religious  services  on  Sundays, 
and  assemblies  at  other  times,  but  it  is  too  small  for  such 
occasions  and  not  large  enough  for  even  the  school  and  industrial 
classes. 

The  Reformatory  at  Bedford  uses  a  part  of  the  second  floor  of 
the  administration  building  for  the  school,  gymnasium,  and 
religious  services.  This  is  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
will  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  small  available  space,  to 
continue  this  plan  and  do  justice  to  the  training  classes.  The 
future  growth  of  the  institution  requires  that  provision  be  made 
at  once  for  a  building  with  class  and  industrial  rooms  equipped 
for  such  training  and  work  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  women 
upon  their  release. 
12 
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Chapei^. 


The  need  of  chapels  set  apart  exclusively  for  religiouB  services 
should  be  promptly  recognized,  as  it  is  well  known  that  one 
of  the  most  helpful  reformatory  influences  is  religious  instruc- 
tion. Each  institution  should  have  a  chapel  large  enough  to 
seat  the  entire  population.  The  building  should  be  of  churcbly 
architecture  and  arrangement.  Religious  services  for  inmates  of 
these  institutions  when  held  in  rooms  used  for  secular  purposes 
are  not  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  those  held  in  chapels  con- 
secrated for  worship.  Such  services  are  looked  upon  by  the 
inmates  as  part  of  the  regular  routine,  and  do  not  make  the 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  emotions  which  the  same  services 
would  make  if  held  in  buildings  used  only  for  religious  purposes. 
The  State  should  recognize  this  fact  and  provide  chapels  for  each 
of  its  reformatory  institutions,  as  was  done  several  years  ago  for 
the  New  York  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson.  The  needs 
of  the  other  reformatories  for  suitable  places  of  worship  should 
now  be  met. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Established,  1846;  Capacity,  900. 

The  State  Industrial  School  was  established  in  1846,  when  there 
was  a  general  awakening  to  the  vital  need  of  some  form  of  dis- 
cipline for  delinquent  youth,  other  than  that  offered  by  jails  and 
prisons.  But  the  ideas  ui>on  reformation  prevalent  at  that  time 
have  since  been  abandoned  and  modem  methods  of  discipline  and 
training  have  taken  their  place.  The  location  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  the  heart  of  a  city  was  found  in  time  to  be  unwise,  and, 
although  the  State  had  expended  over  half  a  million  dollars  upon 
the  buildings  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  grounds,  by  chapter  527 
of  the  Laws  of  1902,  a  commission  was  created  to  select  a  farm 
site  to  which  the  school  could  be  transferred. 

This  special  commission  consisted  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Ck)mptroller,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the 
State  Architect,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  many  farm  sites  suggested,  this 
commission  unanimously  selected  a  tract  of  1,400  acres  located 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  the  town  of 
Rush.    The  commission  took  title  to  this  tract  for  the  State,  the 
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necessary  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  having  been 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  1903. 

The  Committee  on  Reformatories  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  Commissioners  Smith  and  Stewart,  accompanied  by 
Inspector  Hill  and  Superintendent  Briggs  of  the  institution, 
visited  the  new  site  on  October  17,  1904,  and  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  work  being  done  in  preparation  for  the  final 
removal  of  the  school  from  Rochester. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  superintendent  stated  that  the  site 
comprised  1,406  acres  and  included  eight  farms  and  parts  of  two 
others.  The  title  to  the  first  farm  was  taken  in  December,  1903, 
and  the  title  to  the  last  farm  in  June,  1904,  thus  completing  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  tract.  The  cost  of  the  entire  property  was 
1106,395.45.  ^ 

The  first  boys  were  sent  to  the  new  site  on  Thursday,  April 
7th,  at  which  time  four  were  transferred  to  the  Ward-Martin 
farm.  Others  were  sent  there  from  time  to  time  until,  at  this 
date,  45  are  at  work  on  the  new  site.  Most  of  these  boys  were 
placed  there  immediately  on  commitment  to  the  school,  and  have 
not  been  inmates  of  the  institution  at  the  city  site.  The  reasons 
for  this,  the  superintendent  stated,  was  that  he  does  not  wish  the 
boys  to  carry  any  of  the  traditions  of  the  old  institution  to  the 
new  site;  and  that  the  new  institution  may  have  the  advantage  of 
beginning  with  new  boys. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  by  the  State  there  were  on  this 
property,  available  for  immediate  occupation,  after  some  repairs, 
eight  farm  houses  and  a  tenement  house,  and  of  these,  five  are 
now  in  use  by  the  institution. 

Boys  at  Work. 

The  boys  at  present  are  housed  in  these  five  farm  houses,  in 
groups  of  from  four  to  sixteen,  each  group  in  charge  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  who  are  employees  of  the  institution.  The 
committee  saw  these  boys  at  work  about  the  farm,  and  on  the 
buildings,  many  of  which  are  suitable  for  present  use,  or  will 
become  so  on  receiving  such  repairs  as  the  boys  themselves  can 
make.  The  boys  were  seen  putting  the  siding  on  bams  and  on 
an  addition  to  a  farm*  house,  laying  floors  in  the  latter,  painting, 
and  doing  other  reconstruction  work.    In  one  of  the  barns  the  boys 
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had  completed  provision  for  the  good  care  of  30  cows.  They  had 
laid  the  concrete  floors  for  the  cow  stable,  under  the  suj^rvision 
of  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  had  made  swing  stanchions  for  the 
30  cows.  These  45  boys  now  have  the  care  of  the  stock  on  the 
farm,  which  consists  of  59  cows,  seventeen  calves,  a  registered 
Holstein  bnll,  22  horses,  35  swine,  and  many  domestic  fowls. 

Crops. 

During  the  summer  season  just  ended  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  produce  raised  on  the  farm  by  the 
boys.  They  have  sowed  64  acres  in  winter  wheat;  about  3,500 
bushels  of  oats  have  already  been  produced  and  threshed  on  the 
land  worked  by  these  boys;  50  bushels  of  timothy  seed,  com  to 
€11  two  silos  twelve  feet  in  diameter  by  30  feet  in  height,  besides 
field  corn  for  grain ;  fourteen  acres  of  potatoes,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  not  yet  harvested,  with  a  probable  yield  of  1,500 
bushels;  about  300  tons  of  hay,  several  tons  of  cabbage,  besides  all 
of  the  garden  stuff  which  they  have  used  and  a  large  quantity  sent 
to  the  institution,  with  turnips,  onions  and  apples  still  to  harvest 
are  to  their  credit.  There  is  a  very  large  crop  of  apples  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  institution;  and  enough  beans 
have  been  produced  for  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

Dairy. 

The  cows  are  kept  on  three  farms  and  supply  the  farm 
group  with  milk.  A  surplus  of  250  quarts  daily  is  shipped 
to  Rochester  to  the  institution.  As  soon  as  more  of  the 
cows  freshen  a  larger  quantity  will  be  supplied,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  next  three  months  the  entire  quantity  of  milk 
consumed  by  the  school,  500  quarts  daily,  will  be  supplied  from 
these  farms. 

Accessibility, 

The  nearest  point  of  the  new  farm  site  is  distant  eleven  miles 
from  the  Rochester  grounds  of  the  State  Industrial  School. 
Two  new  State  roads,  beautifully  constructed,  on  each  side 
of  the  Genesee  river,  give  access  to  within  three  miles  of  the  new 
site.  The  Erie  railway  extends  through  t4ie  farm  from  north  to 
south.    Pixley  Station,  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  is  located 
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within  its  boundaries,  and  Rush  Junction,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  is  just  over  the  southern  line.  The  Lehigh  Valley  main 
line  crosses  the  tract  from  east  to  west,  and  has  a  freight  switch 
on  the  institution  grounds.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  lies  just 
across  the  Genesee  river  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  tract, 
and  the  Canandaigua  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  is  within 
a  very  few  rods  of  the  southern  boundary.  It  would  be  difScult 
to  find  a  more  centrally  located  and  convenient  site  for  trans- 
portation purposes  than  this.  The  longest  straight  line  that  can 
be  drawn  through  the  property  is  nearly  three  and. a  half  miles 
long.  The  general  shape  of  the  tract  is  that  of  an  irregular  ob- 
long, the  greatest  length  of  which  is  three  and  a  half  miles,  and 
the  greatest  width  one  mile.  The  Genesee  river  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  property,  and  at  this  place  is  deep  enough  at  all 
seasons  for  the  boys  to  swim  in.  There  is  a  lagoon  within  the 
boundary  of  the  tract  that  furnishes  excellent  fishing. 

BOADS. 

The  Scottsville  and  East  Rush  road  traverses  the  tract  from  east 
to  west  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  river 
road  forms  the  northeastern  boundary  and  the  Budlong  road 
part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  middle  section,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  its  distance  runs  through  the  tract  from  north  to 
south.  The  highway  branching  from  the  Budlong  road  running 
easterly  cuts  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  tract. 

Chabactbbistics. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  beautifully  diversified  with  valley 
and  upland,  wooded  and  hilly,  with  rich  valley  land  for  culti- 
vation. There  are  groves  of  oak  and  hickory,  beech  and  maple, 
black  walnut,  butternut  and  white  walnut.  There  are  also  eight 
apple  orchards  of  varying  size  and  one  young  peach  orchard. 

The  highest  point  on  the  property  is  750  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  is  plainly  visible  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  the  second 
highest  elevation  in  Monroe  county,  the  highest  being  791  feet. 
The  lowest  place  on  the  land  is  525  feet  above  the  sea,  a  difference 
of  225  feet  between  the  low  and  high  levels. 
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Water. 

The  water  snpply  is  mainly  drawn  from  wells  operated  by 
windmills,  while  upon  the  northern  end  of  the  tract  are  inex- 
haustible springs  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  in- 
stitution with  water  if  a  central  water  system  should  be  desired. 
The  water  has  been  examined  by  the  State  Chemist  at  Albany 
and  found  potable.    Each  cottage  has  its  own  well. 

Outline  of  General  Plan. 

The  general  plan  of  control  proposed  for  the  new  institution  is 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  shall  have  charge  of  each  group  of  boys 
occupying  a  farm  house  or  cottage,  with  a  bam  of  its  own. 
This  plan  is  already  in  operation  in  five  cottages.  The  boys 
occupy  ward  dormitories,  but  not  individual  rooms.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  cottages  are  held  responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
control  of  the  boys. 

During  the  committee's  visit  to  the  new  site,  some  of  the  cot- 
tages in  which  the  boys  are  housed  were  visited,  and  the  present 
arrangements  for  their  family  care  examined  into.  Each  cottage 
has  its  own  kitchen  in  which  the  boys  assist  the  house  mother 
in  the  preparation  of  food.  There  is  in  each  a  dining  room  of 
fair  size.  The  dormitories  are  upon  the  second  floor  and  usually 
consist  of  a  single  large  room  with  from  four  to  si^^  windows, 
giving  cross  ventilation  and  sufficient  light.  The  air  space  per 
bed  is  ample  and  in  compliance  with  sanitary  regulations. 

An  addition  to  one  cottage  is  under  way  which  will  en- 
large the  capacity  and  permit  a  rear  room,  extending  from 
the  dormitory,  to  be  arranged  as  a  toilet  room.  The  present 
toilet  and  lavatory  facilities  for  these  cottages  are  somewhat 
meager,  being  those  heretofore  used  by  the  farmer  owners  and 
their  small  families.  Bathing  equipments  are  to  be  supplied 
in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings ;  at  present 
the  boys  use  the  river  and  lagoon  for  bathing.  Each  cottage 
has  a  pleasant  sitting  room,  and  is  supplied  with  facilities  for 
simple  games,  and  with  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  Boys. 

The  boys  seen  appeared  to  be  in  good  physical  condition,  cheer- 
ful, and  interested  in  their  various  occupations. 
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The  superintendent  states  that  since  the  first  boy  went  out  in 
April  there  have  been  eight  attempted  escapes^  and  that  of  these 
five  are  still  at  large  and  three  have  been  recovered.  One  boy 
haa  been  out  since  the  12th  of  July.  Four  of  these  escapes  were 
from  the  same  cottage,  three  from  another  and  one  from  a  third. 
The  boys  live  in  the  open  country,  as  do  farmers'  boys  in  their 
own  homes,  and  there  are  no  physical  restraints.  They  go  to 
their  dormitory  at  night  without  any  one  to  guard  them,  and  are 
sent  about  farms  of  300  acres  without  attendants,  singly  or  in 
groups,  to  do  hand  or  team  work.  This  system  has  already  de- 
veloped an  "  esprit  de  corps  "  amojig  the  boys,  which  was  shown 
when  two  boys  recently  attempted  to  escape  and  two  of  their 
companions,  awakened  by  the  noise,  did  not  stop  to  dress,  but 
followed  them  in  their  night  shirts  and  overtook  one  and  re- 
tiiraed  him  to  the  cottage.  A  large  majority  of  the  boys  now 
(m  the  farm  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  escape.  The  com- 
parative absence  of  restriction  upon  the  movements  of  the  boys 
has  been  noticed  by  the  superintendent  as  having  a  marked 
effect,  especially  when  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  old  buildings  in  Rochester.  The  walls  are  a 
constant  incentive  to  attempts  to  climb  them,  and  thus  in  Roch- 
ester, in  the  State  institution,  the  opportunity  to  escape  is  sought 
eocetantly,  while  at  the  farm  the  boys  are  free,  and  in  only  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  run  away. 

Emulation. 

The  boys  are  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  their  resi)ective 
farms  and  eager  to  produce  results.  While  the  threshing  has 
been  going  on  the  boys  of  each  farm  have  been  watching  the  daily 
sheets  to  see  if  they  were  going  to  roll  out  more  oats  than  the 
others.  In  the  production  of  milk,  they  note  how  much  milk  is 
produced  at  the  other  farms  and  try  to  bring  their  cows  up  to 
the  highest  standard. 

The  members  of  the  committee  spoke  to  the  boys  as  they  met 
Ihem  about  the  farms,  and  they  expressed  themselves  as  con- 
tented and  happy  with  their  work,  and  they  looked  well  and 
strong.  An  illustration  of  their  spirit  was  shown  by  a  city  boy 
who  had  become  so  interested  in  the  cattle  of  the  farm  on  which 
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he  lived  that  he  went  out  in  a  drenching  rain  to  carry  a  newly 
bom  calf  into  the  bam  in  order  to  shelter  and  protect  it.  The 
city  boys  whom  th^  committee  saw  working  on  a  bam  had  never 
worked  on  a  building  before  and  expressed  themselves  as  greatly 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  do  such  work. 

The  Qiels'  Department. 

By  chapter  167  of  the  Laws  of  1904  it  was  provided  that  no 
girls  should  be  committed  to  the  State  Industrial  School  after 
the  first  of  June,  1904.  At  that  date  there  were  in  the  institution 
65  girls.  Since  then  all  except  four  have  been  paroled  to  the  care 
of  employers  or  relatives.  The  four  exceptions  are  feeble-minded 
and  they  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  of  their  respective  counties,  there  being  no  opportunity  to 
secure  their  commitment  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Women  at  Newark  because  of  lack  of  room  in  that  institution. 
The  last  girl  left  the  institution  on  the  30th  day  of  September, 
and  on  that  date  the  Girls'  Department  was  formally  closed. 

Construction. 

By  chapter  631,  Laws  of  1904,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
for  sixteen  cottages  and  sixteen  barns  complete,  |136,000;  for 
building  a  storehouse,  |5,000;  for  reception  house  and  hospital, 
115,000;  for  icehouse,  |2,000;  for  roads,  |5,000;  for  farm  stock, 
equipment  and  seeds,  |10,000;  for  furnishings,  flO.OOO.  This 
appropriation  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  became  a  law 
on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1904,  and  the  money  became  immediately 
available.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  cottages  and  bams 
were  prepared  thereafter  by  the  State  Architect,  and  were  then 
immediately  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Build- 
ing Commission.  Advertisements  for  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  cottages  and  bams  were  published  on  the  6th  day 
of  August,  and  the  contract  for  their  erection  was  awarded  on 
the  16th  of  the  month  to  the  Schenectady  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction Company.  This  contract  covered  both  the  construc- 
tion and  electric  wiring,  they  being  the  lowest  bidders,  at 
194,614  for  the  constmction  work,  and  |1,840  for  the  electric 
light  work.  The  contract  for  heating  and  plumbing  was  awarded 
to  Richard  T.  Ford,  of  Rochester,  at  a  combined  bid  of  |25,800, 
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making  the  total  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  sixteen 
cottages  and  sixteen  bams  complete^  |122^54,  which  is  about 
f  14,000  less  than  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  them. 

Work  under  these  contracts  was  begun  on  the  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  team  work  has  been  done  on  the  excavation  of 
fifteen  of  the  sixteen  cottages,  and  the  sixteenth  cellar  will  be 
completed  within  a  few  days.  Delay  in  the  shipment  of  material 
haB  thus  far  prevented  actual  construction  work,  but  the  ma- 
terial is  now  being  delivered  on  the  site.  One  of  the  contractors 
was  seen  and  he  stated  that  the  diflSculty  lay  with  the  railway 
company,  but  that  he  expected  presently  to  begin  in  earnest  and 
push  things  so  as  to  be  through  with  the  work  in  less  than  a  year. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  hospital,  and  for  an  ice- 
house, and  there  are  now  ready  preliminary  plans  for  the  bakery 
and  storeroom  building. 

Laying  Out  the  Grounds. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the  suggestion  of 
Commissioner  Stewart  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its 
annual  report  for  1903,  a  correspondence  was  had  with  several 
landscape  artists,  among  them  being  the  Olmsteds  of  Boston, 
John  Y.  Culyer  of  New  York  City,  and  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr., 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Culyer  desired  a  compensation  of  |3,000 
per  annum  and  his  expenses;  Mr.  Leavitt,  |50  per  day  and  ex- 
penses for  himself,  and  f4  to  |15  a  day  for  his  assistants.  Olm- 
sted Brothers  said  that  it  was  possible  that  they  might  render 
services  similar  in  character  to  those  rendered  at  Craig  Colony, 
for  which  the  cost  was  f3,000  and  expenses,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  visit,  for  which  f200  and  traveling  expenses  from 
Boston  and  return  would  be  charged  as  a  fee.  As  a  result  of  this 
correspondence  the  managers  decided  that  the  fees  demanded 
by  the  architects  were  prohibitory,  and  proceeded  without  them. 

The  correspondence  of  the  managers  with  landscape  architects 
is  given  in  full  for  the  information  of  the  Board. 

December  9,  1903. 
Col.  Jno.  Y.  Culyer,  C.  E.,  No.  38  Pwrk  Row,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir. — ^The  State  of  New  York  has  about  completed  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  something  more  than  1,400  acres  of  land 
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as  a  new  site  for  the  State  Industrial  School.  It  consists  of  river 
flats  and  rolling  upland  adjacent  to  the  Genesee  river.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  secure  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent landscape  architect  to  advise  them  in  the  laying  out  of 
roads  and  the  location  of  buildings,  etc.  You  have  been  very 
highly  recommended  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gifford  of  your  city,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  compensation  you  would  expect  for  a 
service  of  this  kind.  I  might  add  for  your  information  that, 
as  a  State  institution,  our  finances  are  supervised  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Albany  and  that  before  the  Board  can  incur  any  expense 
it  is  necessary  that  an  estimate,  stating  the  probable  cost  of 
services  rendered,  be  made  to  the  State  Architect  at  Albany  and 
the  Fiscal  Supervisor.  You  will,  therefore,  appreciate  my  rea- 
sons for  asking  the  probable  expense  attendant  on  securing  your 
services. 

Your  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)         F.  H.  BRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 


December  22,  1903. 

Mr.    Franklin    H.    Briggs^    Superintendent,    State    Industrial 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.- 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  to  apologize  for  delay  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  the  9th  inst.  I  found  occasion  to  recast  a  letter  which  I  had 
prepared,  in  order  to  make  as  practical  a  proposition  as  I  could, 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  as  I  now  understand  them. 
It  may  be  that  the  State  Architect  will  feel  himself  fully  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  grounds,  but  my  own  experience  is  that, 
whether  it  is  I  or  another,  it  will  be  both  wise  and  economical 
for  you  to  initiate  and  carry  out  your  work  under  the  guidance 
of  specially  skilled  assistance. 

It  is  customary,  as  you  know,  to  prepare,  at  considerable  cost, 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  design,  as  a  basis  for  the  future  develop- 
ment, in  order  that  at  all  stages  the  work  shall  be  consistent; 
this  involves  also  a  survey,  showing  the  boundary,  form  and  gen- 
eral topographical  features  of  the  property. 
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I  understand  that  it  is  your  desire  to  dispense  in  large  part 
with  this  exi)enditnre,  which  may  be  done  with  some  compromise. 
In  any  event,  a  survey  of  the  property  will  be  needed.  This  you 
may  already  have,  and  if  it  lacks  aome  desirable  features  as  noted 
above,  they  may  be  added  at  small  additional  expenditure.  This 
survey  would  constitute  a  working  map  upon  which  may  be  re- 
corded such  details  of  design  and  construction  as^will  preserve 
needed  information  and  afford  opportunity  to  plan  and  extend 
the  work  from  season  to  season.  This  map  should  be  devoid 
of  ornament  or  display  and  with  moderate  office  facilities  on  the 
ground  and  a  small  outlay  for  drawing  material,  it  could  be  kept 
up  at  this  office,  and  with  a  competent  man  at  command,  in  charge 
of  the  force,  the  cost  of  this  feature  of  the  work,  quite  essential 
1  assure  you,  could  be  reduced  to  small  figures. 

My  proposition  is  to  enter  into  the  service  of  your  institution 
and  to  go  twice  a  month  to  the  work,  each  visit  to  extend  from 
three  to  five  days  for  purpose  of  design,  supervision  and  advice. 
In  addition,  I  will  give  necessary  time  to  a  study  of  the  ground 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  their  development  depends.  In 
all  cases  of  emergency,  and  where  in  my  judgment  the  interests 
of  the  institution  can  be  served,  my  regular  visits  may  be  ex- 
tended. It  will  naturally  occur  at  times,  that  other  service  will 
be  rendered  by  me,  in  my  own  office  and  other  ways. 

Compensation  to  be  three  thousand  dollars  per  'annum  payable 
monthly,  and  my  reasonable  expenses. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  JNO.  Y.  CULYER. 


December  15,  1903. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Lbavitt,  Jr.,  No  15  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 
City: 

Dear  Sir. — The  State  of  New  York  is  about  concluding  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Genesee  river,  for  a  new  site  for  the  State  Industrial 
School.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  secure  the 
advice  of  a  competent  landscape  architect  for  the  laying  of  roads. 
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location  of  buildings,  etc.,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  artistic 
effect.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
upon  what  terms  your  services  can  be  secured  for  this  work. 

I  am  indebted  for  your  address  to  Mr.  Emil  Kuichling,  G.  E.. 
of  No.  52  Broadway,  your  city. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  F.  H.  BRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 


New  York,  December  17,  1903. 

Franklin  H.  Briggs,  Superintendent  State  Industrial  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y,: 

Dear  Sir. — I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  15th  inst., 
and  would  say  in  reply,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  write 
to  me  on  this  subject  as  it  is  one  in  which  I  am  most  deeply 
interested,  as  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  building  up 
institutions,  and  am  conversant  with  the  many  problems  which 
arise  in  connection  with  planning  such  an  undertaking. 

My  office  is  organized  to  handle  the  general  drainage,  water 
supply,  poad  construction,  building  locations,  grading,  planting, 
etc.,  there  being  a  regular  course  of  procedure  which  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  follow  in  doing  these  things. 

My  office  is  run  upon  a  per  diem  baais  and  charges  based 
accordingly.  I  charge  |50  per  day  and  expenses  for  myself,  and 
from  |4  to  |15  per  day  and  expenses  for  my  assistants,  depending 
upon  the  duties  given  them  to  perform. 

I  would  make  the  suggestion  that  you  might  call  me  in  to  make 
a  trip  to  Rochester,  when  I  could  go  over  the  property  with  you 
and  talk  the  matter  over,  when  some  more  definite  plan  of  pro- 
cedure might  be  outlined. 

Trusting  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  this  visit,  and  with 
many  thanks  to  you  and  Mr.  Kuichling  by  whom  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  been  recommended,  T  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  CHARLES  W.  LEAVITT,  JR. 
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December  15,  1903. 
Olmsted  &  Co.,  Landscape  Architects^  Boston,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
Institution  to  ask  you  upon  what  terms  you  would  undertake  to 
advise  them  in  the  laying  out  of  a  new  tract  of  fourteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  the  purchase  of  which,  for  a  new  site  for  this 
Institution  is  about  to  be  completed. 
Your  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  P.  H.  BRIGGS, 

Superintendent. 


December  17,  1903. 
Mr.   F.   H.    Briggs,   Superintendent,   State   Industrial   School, 
Rochester,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  15th  inst.  we  beg  to 
say  that  we  will  make  a  preliminary  visit  occupying  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days  for  examination  of  the  site  and  consul- 
tation and  will  submit  a  written  preliminary  report  containing 
such  advice  as  we  could  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  problem,  but  without  plans,  for  the  sum  of  $200  and 
traveling  expenses  from  Boston  and  return. 

After  making  such  a  visit  and  learning  definitely  the  extent 
and  nature  of  any  further  and  more  detailed  advice  desired  of 
■OS,  we  could  make  a  definite  proposition  for  such  services. 

For  your  information  we  enclose  our  printed  statement  as  to 
professional  methods  and  charges. 

In  the  case  of  large  public  parks  our  personal  professional  fee 
is  usually  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  f  10  per  acre  and  expenses.  We 
imagine,  however,  that  plans  for  elaborate  improvements  will 
not  have  to  be  extended  over  more  than  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  1,400  acres  of  which  you  speak. 

It  is  possible  that  the  services  desired  of  us  may  be  similar  in 
general  character  to  those  we  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Oraig 
Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  in  which  case  our  pro- 
fessional fee  for  general  plans,  occasional  visits  and  advice  dur- 
ing three  years,  in  addition  to  that  for  preliminary  visit  and 
expenses,  was  $3,000  and  expenses. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  OLMSTED  BROTHERS. 
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From  the  foregoing  letters  it  doe»  not  appear  to  your  com- 
mittee that  these  gentlemen  demanded  exorbitant  fees  for  their 
services. 

The  Committee  on  Reformatories  deeply  regrets  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  managers,  as  a  competent  landscape  architect  and 
engineer  would  have  prepared  plans  of  a  value  to  the  State 
greatly  in  excess  of  his  professional  fees.  This  course  was 
followed  at  Craig  Colony  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  State. 
Craig  Colony  is  growing  more  beautiful  year  by  year  as  the 
groups  of  new  buildings  take  their  assigned  places.  And  this 
would  be  the  case  with  the  State  Industrial  School  had  a  com- 
petent landscape  architect  laid  out  the  grounds. 

Location  op  Cottages. 
A  topographical  survey  was  first  made  by  William  R.  Storey 
of  Rochester,  and  stakes  set  every  40O  feet  in  either  direction. 
The  preliminary  location  of  cottages  was  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  chairman  of  the  new  site  committee,  Mr.  Bristol. 
This  preliminary  arrangement  was  thereafter  approved  by  the 
Board,  the  members  of  which  had  previously  personally  visited 
the  site  at  least  once,  and  some  of  them  several  times.  Since  the 
map  was  prepared  by  the  State  Architect,  five  members  of  the 
new  site  committee,  in  company  with  the  State  Architect,  went 
over  the  ground.  The  members  of  the  new  site  committee  are  the 
president  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Isaac  Gibbard,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Raines,  Martin  F.  Bristol,  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldridge,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Brown,  John  D.  Burns  and'  Dr.  A.  G. 
Root,  of  Albany.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  with  the  State  Archi- 
tect, there  were  present  Managers  Aldridge,  Bristol,  Burns, 
O'Connor  and  Raines. 

Plan  of  Gp.oup  op  Buildings. 
The  general  grouping  of  the  buildings  consists  of  a  central 
group  to  be  known  as  the  industrial  group,  placed  to  the  south 
of  and  distant  from  the  Scottsville  road,  sketched  upon  the  block 
plan  adopted  by  the  Board,  400  feet,  extending  800  feet  south 
therefrom.  This  group  consists  of  an  industrial  building,  located 
in  the  center,  with  a  row  of  cottages  400  feet  distant  therefrom  on 
either  side.  To  the  west  of  this,  which  lies  east  of  the  center  line 
of  the  tract,  is  a  subgroup  consisting  of  the  bakery  building  and 
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store  house  in  the  center,  with  the  boiler  room  and  power  plant 
to  the  west,  with  cottages  grouped  on  either  side. 

In  the  industrial  building  will  be  located  the  various  trade 
schools  of  the  institution,  and  living  in  the  cottages  grouped 
about  this  industrial  building  will  be  the  instructors  who  are  to 
have  charge  of  the  trade  schools,  and  with  each  of  them  25  boys 
employed  in  trades.  This  industrial  group  and  adjoining  cot- 
tage is  as  yet  outlined  only  in  plan,  no  preparation  having  been 
made  for  these  buildings. 

The  Farm   Cottages. 

The  sixteen  cottages  and  sixteen  barns  provided  for  in  the 
appropriation  before  mentioned,  namely,  chapter  631  of  the  Laws 
of  1904,  are  farm  cottages  of  frame  construction,  two  stories  in 
height,  each  provided  with  a  sitting  room  and  dining  room  for 
boys,  a  sitting  room,  toilet  room  and  bedroom  for  the  supervisor 
and  matron  in  charge,  a  kitchen,  pantry  and  storeroom,  all  on 
the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  a  dormitory  for  the  boys,  a 
room  for  a  nigh twatch man,  in  case  one  is  employed,  a  toilet  room 
and  clothesroom  for  the  boys.  In  the  basement  of  each  will  be 
located  the  steam  boiler  which  will  heat  the  cottage,  and  a  room 
which  the  boys  will  enter  from  the  outside,  remove  their  soiled 
ehoes  and  put  on  slippers  before  entering  the  living  rooms  above. 
A  room  is  also  provided  in  the  basement  for  such  vegetables  and 
supplies  as  may  be  immediately  needed. 

Each  cottage  is  intended  to  provide  quarters  for  25  boys.  Their 
food  will  be  cooked  in  the  cottage.  The  garden  supplies,  fruit, 
milk,  and  every  other  article  of  food  which  it  is  possible  to  raise 
upon  the  farm,  will  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  boys 
for  their  own  use  at  least,  and  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  larger 
boys,  a  surplus  for  the  use  of  the  oflBcers,  or  for  sale. 

Each  cottage  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  institution  in  itself, 
having  no  connection  with  the  others.  All  are  to  be  wired  for 
electric  lighting,  but  until  an  electric  plant  is  installed,  kerosene 
lamps  will  be  used. 

A  general  laundry  will  do  the  laundry  work  and  a  general 
bakery  will  supply  the  bread  for  the  whole  school.  In  connection 
with  each  of  the  sixteen  cottages  and  farms,  there  is  to  be  a  barn 
to  shelter  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals 
necessary  to  properly  equip  the  farms. 
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The  Small  Farms. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  tract  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  50- 
acre  farms^  and  each  of  the  agricultural  families  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  its  farm.  All  the 
present  dividing  fences  are  to  be  removed,  the  hedge  rows  cut 
down,  and  the  ground  thoroughly  tilled,  and  where  necessary, 
woven-wire  fences  will  be  erected  for  boundary  purposes,  the 
object  being  to  make  the  whole  site  look  as  much  as  possible  like 
one  unbroken  farm. 

The  location  of  the  cottages  was  determined  with  this  division 
of  the  tract  into  50-acre  farms  in  view,  so  that  the  boys  living  in 
each  house  might  be  as  near  and  convenient  to  the  farm  which 
they  were  to  cultivate  as  possible.  Of  the  sixteen  to  be  erected, 
six  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Scottsvilie  and  East  Rush  road,  and 
ten  to  the  south  of  that  road.  Where  practicable,  high  land  has 
been  selected  for  sites,  but  to  the  south  of  the  Scottsvilie  road 
the  number  of  farms  planned  is  said  to  render  such  high 
location  impracticable.  The  idea  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
cottages  was  to  have  a  southern  and  eastern  exposure  so  far  as 
possible,  except  that  where  this  arrangement  would  bring  the 
face  of  the  cottage  away  from  the  main  institution  road,  the 
front  was  made  to  conform  to  this  requirement.  The  location 
of  the  barn,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  to  be  100  feet  from  the 
house  and  on  the  leeward  side,  in  order  that  bam  and  stable 
odors  may  not  be  brought  to  the  house. 

At  tub  Ro(niESTER  Department. 

On  Sunday,  October  16th,  the  committee  was  present  in  the 
institution  and  the  usual  Sabbath  afternoon  service  was  wit- 
nessed. At  the  service,  the  sermon,  or  address,  was  well  adapted 
to  the  need  of  the  boys,  who  were  apparently  all  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  singing  and  responsive  reading  were  remarkably 
effective,  and  as  a  whole,  the  service  was  one  calculated  to  do 
good. 

At  dress  parade  one  division  of  the  boys  was  not  present  owing 
to  a  quarantine  on  account  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever;  the  two 
divisions  in  line  made  a  very  satisfactory  appearance,  went 
through  their  evolutions  promptly,  and  the  whole  parade  was  a 
credit  to  the  school.    The  band,  composed  of  25  musicians,  was 
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skillful,  and  their  music  and  evolutions  deserve  praise.  The 
battalion  was  dressed  in  the  khaki  uniform  adopted  for  the  ser- 
vice uniform,  and  all  seemed  to  be  clean.  This  is  of  special  im- 
portance, as  the  material  of  which  the  uniforms  are  made  is 
difficult  to  keep  clean. 

After  the  parade  the  committee,  accompanied  by  the  super- 
intendent and  two  members  of  the  board  of  managers,  Judge 
Raines  and  Mr.  Bristol,  examined  the  several  dining  rooms  and 
saw  the  supper  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  boys.  All  the 
dining  rooms  were  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  supper  served 
consisted  of  bread,  milk,  stewed  prunes,  butter  and  gingerbread. 
The  bo3's  all  seemed  to  be  comfortable  and  well  cared  for. 

Needs. 

The  committee  carefully  examined  into  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  found  that  the  removal  of  the  institution  will  require  liberal 
appropriations  to  complete  the  plans  at  an  early  date. 

The  board  of  managers  will  ask  the  IjCgislature  during  the 
coming  session  for  the  following  appropriations: 

Administration  building f25,000 

Industrial   building 15,000 

Boiler  room  and  power  plant  building 10,000 

Creamery  building 3,000 

Fruit  evaporator  building 2,000 

Fencing    3,000 

Catholic  chapel 10,000 

Protestant  chapel 15,000 

Ten  cottages  with  barns 75,000 

Fruit  trees  and  small  fruit  plants 1,000 

Stock,  equipment  and  seeds 5,000 

All  of  these  appropriations  are  for  developing  and  making 
ready  for  occupancy  the  new  site  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
in  the  town  of  Rush.  The  last  Legislature  made  appropriation 
for  16  cottages.  These  16  cottages  will  house  400  inmates.  With 
that  number,  an  administration  building  becomes  at  once  neces- 
sary, hence  the  request  for  |25,000  for  an  administration  building. 

The  industrial  building  will  become  necessary  immediately, 
as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  at  the  new  site.  The 
13 
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boiler  room  and  power  house  building  will  also  be  necessary,  and 
the  creamery  building  for  caring  for  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

A  large  amount  of  fruit  has  wasted  this  past  fall  because  there 
was  no  means  of  taking  care  of  the  windfall. apples. 

Ten  additional  cottages  are  asked  for,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  desired,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  abandon  the  present  site  in 
the  city  and  have  all  the  boys  in  the  country.  The  situation  at 
present,  with  part  of  the  boys  in  one  place  and  part  in  another, 
from  an  administrative  standpoint,  is  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing. 

Fencing  is  required  to  put  the  tract  in  proper  shape  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  neighboring  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  State 
land,  and  to  prevent  the  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  the  State 
from  trespassing  on  the  neighbors. 

Religious  instruction  will  immediately  become  necessary  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  site  by  the  number  of  boys  provided  for, 
hence  the  application  for  money  to  build  chapels. 

One  thousand  dollars  is  asked  for  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit 
plants  in  order  that  the  different  cottages  may  eax^h  have  an 
orchard  and  small  fruits. 

Five  thousand  dollars  additional  is  asked  for  farm  stock, 
equipment  and  seeds  in  order  that  each  of  the  cottages  now  build- 
ing may  have  its  full  quota  of  cows,  sheep,  horses  and  swine. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
HUDSON,  Columbia  County. 

(Originally  established   in   1881   as   the  House   of  Refuge   for 

Women.) 

[Established    1904.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  285  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  194,  and  54  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  248.  During  the 
year  85  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  under  care  October  1,  1904, 
163,  of  whom  7  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  168,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  f6.04;  ex- 
cluding this  value,  $5.82. 

The  receii)ts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  f271;  from  special 
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appropriations,  |32,633.10 ;  from  general  appropriations,  |53,000 ; 
from  other  sources,  f441.09 ;   total,  f 86,345.19. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  reported  as  |3Q,793.10,  of 
which  |29,252.75  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  |800.85  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  |739.50  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  ^82,113.49. 
The  cash  balance  October  1, 1904,  was  14,231.70,  and  the  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  fl,840  for  bills  unpaid. 

Chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  established  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  as  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  delinquent  girls  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  heretofore  sent  to  private  institutions  and  to  the  girls'  de- 
partments of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York 
City,  and  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  commitments 
to  the  latter  institutions  ceasing  on  June  1,  1904.  The  Penal 
Code  was  amended  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  authorize  the  com- 
mitment of  delinquent  girls  under  the  age  of  16  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  to  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 
and  it  is  now  the  only  State  institution  to  which  delinquent  girls 
of  this  age  can  be  committed. 

In  general,  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  con- 
victed of  any  form  of  juvenile  delinq\iency  may  be  committed 
to  this  institution.  Among  the  principal  offences  enumerated  in 
the  statutes  are:  Frequenting  the  company  of  thieves  or  prosti- 
tutes, or  being  found  associated  with  vicious  and  dissolute  per- 
sons; wilful  disobedience  to  parents  or  guardians;  intemperate 
habits;  vagrancy;  any  criminal  offence;  begging  or  receiving  or 
soliciting  alms;  having  been  abandoned  or  improperly  exposed 
or  neglected  by  parents  or  other  person  or  persons  in  parental 
control ;  being  in  concert  saloons,  dance  houses,  theatres  or  places 
where  liquors  are  sold  without  being  there  in  charge  of  a  parent 
or  guardian;  playing  any  game  of  chance  or  skill  in  any  place 
wherein,  or  adjacent  to  which,  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away; 
being  employed  in  any  illegal,  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition  or 
practice ;  collecting  cigar  stumps,  bones  or  refuse  for  market  and 
peddling.  Moreover,  any  girl  under  the  age  of  12  may  be  com- 
mitted in  case  she  is  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Commitments  to  this  institution  are  regulated  by  section  135 
of  the  State  Charities  Law  (as  amended  by  chapter  453,  Laws  of 
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1904) ;  section  701  of  the  Penal  Code  (as  amended  bj  chapter 
388,  Laws  of  1904) ;  sections  291,  292  and  713  of  the  Penal  Code, 
and  sections  887  and  SSS  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  change  of  this  institution  from  a  house  of  refuge  to  a 
training  school  will  result  in  a  radical  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  inmates.  Heretofore  they  have  been  from  16  to  30  years 
of  age,  many  of  them  of  decidedly  criminal  character.  Hence- 
forth only  girls  between  12  and  16  years  of  age  are  to  be 
received,  and  the  restraints  necessary  for  the  control  of  crim- 
inals will  not  be  required.  One  of  these  restraints  is  a  high 
fence.  The  grounds  available  for  exercise  are  now  very  limited 
as  this  fence  is  close  to  the  buildings.  To  afford  sufficient  room 
for  exercise,  the  close  board  fence  now  surrounding  the  buildings 
should  be  removed  and  a  suitable  wire  fence  erected  upon  the 
lines  bounding  the  State  lands.  This  will  also  provide  room 
for  useful  employment  in  gardening  by  including  fifty  more  acres 
of  State  land  within  the  inclosure  of  the  school.  An  appropria- 
tion is  therefore  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

The  appropriation  made  by  chapter  294  of  the  Laws  of  1900 
"for  a  sewage  disposal  plant"  has  been  expended  upon  plans 
prepared  by  an  expert  sanitary  engineer,  but  the  contact  beds 
are  yet  to  be  provided.  This  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  there 
should  be  no  half-way  measures  in  matters  of  sanitation,  and 
that  contact  beds  should  be  constructed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  the  plant  completed. 

A  general  contract  was  made  in  1903  for  alterations  in  the 
administration  building;  for  changes  in  the  prison  buildings; 
for  plumbing,  electric  wiring  and  other  improvements,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  431  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  and  chapter  599  of 
the  Laws  of  1903.  The  alterations  have  greatly  improved  these 
structures. 

The  administration  building  is  now  in  service  again,  and  it 
is  in  many  respects  much  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  on  account  of  insuflScient  appropriation, 
all  the  changes  and  repairs  recommended  in  this  building  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  at  one  time;  but  as  the  total  amount 
available  for  alterations  in  the  two  buildings  was  much  less  than 
the  lowest  offer  for  the  work,  important  modifications  of  the  plans 
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had  to  be  made.  These  omissions  will  make  it  necessary  to 
vacate  the  building  again  to  make  these  additional  improvements. 
All  the  repairs  and  alterations  in  any  one  buiMng  should  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  It  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the 
administrative  and  general  routine  to  vacate  buildings  in  order 
that  workmen  may  make  repairs. 

The  appropriation  of  |10,000  for  a  new  hospital  was  used  to 
alter  one  wing  of  the  prison  building  into  a  hospital,  instead  of 
for  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  that  purpose  as  seems 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  law. 

All  of  the  cottages  should  be  equipped  with  fire-escapes.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  |650  was  drawn  from  the  maintenance 
fund  to  pay  in  part  for  the  erection  of  eight  fire  escapes.  Ten 
additional  escapes  are  required  to  complete  the  equipment.  To 
reimburse  the  maintenance  fund,  and  provide  for  the  construction 
of  these  additional  fire-escapes  makes  an  appropriation  of  |1,650 
necessary. 

The  system,  which  has  been  in  use  in  this  institution  since  its 
occupancy  as  a  house  of  refuge,  requires  each  inmate  to  be  locked 
in  her  room  at  night.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  fire,  it 
might  be  diflBcult  and  dangerous  to  unlock  the  doors  in  order  to 
release  the  inmates.  The  electric  annunciator  system  does  not 
require  locked  doors.  It  will  control  the  movements  of  the  girls 
in  the  training  school,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  cottages  with 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  An  appropriation  is  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

The  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  are  recommended. 

For  coal  pockets  with  driveway,  forming  a  retaining  wall  to 
the  power  house,  |5,000;  for  fire-escapes,  |1,650;  for  contact  beds 
for  sewage  disposal  plant,  in  addition  to  the  amount  available 
from  the  funds  appropriated  in  1900  and  since  reappropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant,  |1,000;  for  water 
filter  system,  |1,500;  for  steel  cooking  ranges  for  the  cottages, 
|900;  for  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
f  1,000;  for  fencing,  f 2,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, f 2,500;  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended 
115,500;  for  maintenance,  |C0,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions recommended  |75,550. 
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WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION, 
ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

[Established    1890.]" 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  150  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1, 1903,  was  134,  and  86  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  220.  During 
the  .year  50  were  discharged  and  2  died,  leaving  168  present  Octo- 
ber 1,  1904,  of  whom  1  was  under  two  years  of  age.  The  average 
number  present  during  the  year  was  145  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  |4.39;  excluding  this  value,  |4.21. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  f 520.51;  from. 
special  appropriations,  |3,199.46;  from  general  appropriations, 
$32,000;  from  home  products,  $1,348.11;  from  miscellaneous 
sales,  f.32.15;  total,  $37,100.23. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  for  improvements  were 
$3,199.46,  making  the  total  $36,290.86,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance 
of  $809.37  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  institution  is  now  accommodating  26  more  girls  than  the 
buildings  w^ere  intended  for,  and  to  provide  for  these  and  to  make 
room  for  the  additional  commitments  during  the  coming  year, 
two  more  cottages  are  required.  These  should  each  have  a  capa- 
city of  30,  and  their  erection  will  enlarge  the  total  capacity  from 
150  to  210,  excluding  the  hospital,  which"  must  be  reserved  for 
emergencies. 

The  cottage  type  of  dormitory  is  the  most  satisfactory  building 
for  such  women  as  are  sent  to  this  institution.  It  permits  the 
matrons  to  be  in  close  daily  intercourse  with  each  inmate  of 
their  cottage.  Individual  attention  is  given  to  their  needs,  and 
a  moral  influence  is  thus  exerted  which  is  of  great  value  in  the 
training  of  girls.  The  value  of  cottage  training  is  impaired 
by  overcrowding.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  inmates  are 
sleeping  in  the  halls.  The  erection  of  new  cottages  should  be 
undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

All  suitable  building  sites  for  cottages  within  the  present 
inclosure  are  now  occupied.  The  extension  of  the  institution 
after  the  two  cottages  now  recommended  are  built  will  compel 
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the  location  of  all  new  buildings  upon  low,  unsuitable  land  or 
their  separation  bj  a  public  road  from  the  present  group  unless 
adjoining  land  is  acquired.  Your  Committee  recommends  this. 
The  tract  of  farm  land  now  owned  by  the  institution  should  be 
sold.  It  is  separated  from  the  buildings  by  the  public  road,  and  is 
unavailable  for  institutional  use. 

At  the  present  time  the  institution  has  no  assembly  hall  in 
which  the  inmates  can  gtither.  On  all  general  occasions,  the 
schoolroom  has  to  be  used.  Tt  is  not  suitable  for  general  gather- 
ings, as  it  is  too  small,  and  an  assembly  hall  is  desirable.  The 
rooms  in  the  school  building  are  all  needed  for  school  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  And  your  Committee  recommends  that  an  assem- 
bly building  be  provided  large  enough  to  accommodate  250  in- 
mates and  officers. 

The  present  administration  building  is  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  officers  and  the  transaction  of  administrative 
work.  There  is  no  place  for  keeping  important  records,  nor  is 
there  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the  officers 
who  should  live  in  the  buildings.  The  enlargement  of  this  build- 
ing has  been  recommended  by  this  Board  in  i)revious  reports,  and 
the  increasing  population  of  the  institution  makes  it  more  neces- 
sary than  heretofore  that  additional  room  be  provided. 

The  carnage  required  for  the  use  of  the  institution  is  worn  out 
and  should  be  replaced.  This  was  recommended  in  the  last  two 
annual  reports,  and  the  recommendation  is  renewed. 

The  library  contains  very  few  books.  It  has  received  no  addi- 
tions for  several  ^vears,  and  there  should  now  be  added  to  it  a 
supply  of  new  books  and  repairs  be  made  to  those  on  hand.  Your 
Committee  believes  that  the  best  provision  for  supply- 
ing the  State  institutions  with  suitable  literature  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  will  be  through  a  central  library  to  l>e  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  State  Library  at  Albany.  This  could  be 
organized  as  are  the  traveling  libraries  under  its  control, 
and  each  of  the  institutions  would  thus  enjoy  from  two  to  four 
times  each  year  a  stock  of  fresh  books.  By  this  plan  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  State  would  not  be  as  great  as  if  each  institution  has 
its  own  special  library,  and  the  books  would  be  in  better 
condition,  represent  later  issues,  and  be  more  carefully  selected. 
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Teachers. 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  Curtin  said  that  the  institution 
is  allowed  only  two  teachers.  She  also  stated  that  some  of  the 
girls  when  received  cannot  read  or  write.  Three  hours  are  spent 
in  class  per  day.  With  the  present  population  of  166,  each 
teacher  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  primary  instruction  of 
83  girls,  as  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  this  institution  still  need 
common  school  education.  Satisfactory  results  with  so  many 
cannot  be  obtained  with  only  two  teachers.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  increase  of  thirty  inmates  during  the  past 
year  in  the  population  and  of  the  prospect  of  the  continuation 
of  this  increase,  the  committee  believes  that  two  additional 
teachers  should  be  provided.  With  the  increased  number  of 
girls,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  an  increased  number  of 
attendants  all  along  the  line,  and  this  will  in  part  use  up  the 
extra  maintenance  appropriation  asked  for. 

Health. 
On  the  day  of  the  committee's  visitation,  October  15th,  only 
one  girl  was  ill  in  bed  in  the  hospital.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  excellent  during  the  year,  except  at  the  time 
of  the  epidemic  of  dii)theria,  in  October.  One  inmate  was 
in  bed,  suffering  from  headache.  There  was  one  death  from 
diptheria  and  one  from  pneumonia  during  the  ^-ear  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1904. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  appeared  to  be  excellent.  No* corporal  punish- 
ment is  ever  used,  and  good  order  is  maintained  without  any- 
thing more  severe  than  temporary  restraint.  The  fence  about 
the  institution  in  many  places  could  be  easily  climbed  by  a  girl 
of  average  agility  and  strength,  yet  there  has  been  only  one 
attempted  escape  this  year,  and  in  that  instance  the  girl  was 
found  and  brought  back  to  the  Reformatory  in  a  few  houi*s. 

Religious  Services. 

Religious  services  are  held  once  every  Sunday  afternoon.    The 

oflBciating  clergymen  are  the  resident  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 

Baptist,  Free  ^Methodist  and  Universalist  pastors  of  the  village, 

and  serve  in  rotation.     They  are  paid  f3.00  for  each  sermon. 
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The  Oatholic  priest  in  the  village  cannot  arrange  for  Sunday 
services,  but  makes  his  visitations  on  Monday  mornings.  A 
Lutheran  minister  visits  twice  each  month  to  see  a  few  of  his 
faith.  It  would  be  much  better  if  a  regular  chaplain  were 
appointed  to  give  his  time  to  this  work. 

Thb  Farm. 

The  Committee  on  Reformatories  inspected  the  farm  site 
belonging  to  the  institution.  This  is  located  on  the  other  side 
of  one  of  the  neighborhood  main  highways,  and  comprises  about 
62  acres.  At  present  it  is  leased  to  a  farmer  who  pays  a  rental 
of  about  one-half  of  its  product.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  1,  1904,  this  rental  was  said  to  amount  to  about  |40 
in  ready  money,  which  was  sent  in  to  the  State  Treasurer  in 
accordance  with  law.  Besides  this  cash  rental,  the  tenant 
gave  some  produce — wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay — which  was 
used  in  the  institution.  On  one  corner  of  the  farm  site,  quite 
near  to  and  almost  opposite  the  Administration  Building,  is  a 
frame  dwelling  now  used  as  a  residence  by  the  coachman  of  the 
institution.  In  the  rear  of  this  cottage  there  is  a  frame  barn 
in  which  the  horses  are  stabled  and  back  of  that  a  piggery.  With 
the  exception  of  this  dwelling,  the  balance  of  the  property  is  now 
and  has  been  for  years  practically  useless  to  the  institution,  as 
the  highway  separates  it  from  the  main  grounds. 

Your  committee  strongly  advises  that  this  farm  be  sold,  and 
recommends  that  with  the  proceeds  and  such  additional  appro- 
priation as  may  be  necessary,  there  be  purchased  for  use  of 
the  institution  2(>  acres  of  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Denio  which 
join  on  the  south  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  institution 
for  its  buildings.  This  tract  continues  from  the  institution  line 
down  to  the  roadbed  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  with  a  pri- 
vate road  through  its  center.    This  can  be  closed  at  any  time. 

The  land  slopes  gently  from  the  institution  grounds  down 
to  the  railway.  There  is  a  good  dwelling  house  upon  it,  which 
could  be  teimpoi-arily  used  for  the  employees  of  the  institution, 
and  the  possession  of  this  ground  would  more  than  double  the 
value  of  the  site  of  the  institution.  It  is  needed  for  additional 
buildings,  additional  recreation  ground  for  the  girls  and  also 
additional  garden  land  for  their  employment.    In  addition  to  this 
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ownership  to  the  railway  would  make  it  easy  to  have  a  spur 
built  by  the  railroad  company  from  the  main  tracks  to  the  power 
house  of  the  institution.  This  w^ould  save  time  and  expense 
in  loading  and  hauling  the  coal  and  other  supplies,  and  would 
result  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  State.  Squaring  out  this 
property  besides  would  make  all  of  it  more  valuable.  It  would  be 
much  more  convenient  to  have  the  coachman  live  nearer  the 
railway  than  he  now  does,  and  would  save  much  time  and  trouble, 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  tlie  winter  when  the  roads  are 
made  almost  impassable  by  the  snow  drifts. 

The  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessai-y : 

For  two  new  cottages  and  their  equipments,  each  cottage  to 
acconunodate  30  persons,  f 50,000;  for  an  assembly  hall  and 
gjiunasium,  f 20,000;  for  enlargement  of  the  administration 
building,  |5,000;  for  a  new  I'arriage  and  equipanent,  f500;  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  land,  $3,500;  making  the  special  ap- 
propriations recommended,  f 78,000;  for  maintenance,  f 40,000; 
making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  |1 18,000. 

NEW  YORK   STATE  REFORMATORY   FOR  WOMEN, 
BEDFORD,  Westchester  County. 

[Established  1892.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  220  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  100;>,  was  198,  and  112  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year.  Fifty-six  were  paroled,  3  died  and  28 
were  otherwise  discharged,  thus  leaving  223  present  October 
1,  1904,  of  whom  5  wei'e  infants.  The  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  211,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support, 
including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.51; 
excluding  this  value^  ?4.44. 

Tiie  receii:ts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1904,  were : 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $1,028.29;  from  special 
appropriations,  |:i81.0();  from  unexpended  a})])ropriations  '  of 
former  years,  13,500;  from  general  ajipropriations,  $45,000;  from 
all  other  sources,  $37.84 ;  total,  $49,948.09. 

The  expenditures  for  improvements,  and  for  all  other  extraor- 
dinary expenses  was  $381.90;  making  the  total  expenditures, 
$49,175.88,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $772.21  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1, 1903,  the  number 
of  inmates  in  this  institution  was  198,  as  compared  with  151  Sep- 
tember 30,  1902.  On  September  30,  1904,  the  number  of  inmates 
was  223,  and  during  the  year  the  average  was  211.  The  growth 
of  this  institution  has  been  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
greatly  overcrowded.  The  accommodations  are  sufficient  for  220 
inmates,  but  with  this  number  present  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  proper  classification.  In  its  annual  report  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  1904,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recommended 
the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  institution  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  commitments.  This  recommendation  is  renewed,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  provision  should  now  be  made  for  two  addi- 
tional cottages,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  thirty. 

The  present  reception  building  has  never  been  satisfactory,  and 
changes  should  be  made  in  it.  The  use  of  many  of  the  cells  now 
occupied  constantly  by  inmates  is  deprecated.  They  are  strictly 
prison  cells,  and  are  so  isolated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  supervise 
the  girls.  Women  who  should  be  committed  to  this  reformatory 
are  now  committed  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
institution  should  be  enlarged  and  properly  arranged  to  receive 
all  the  women  of  this  class. 

An  industrial  building  is  greatly  needed.  This  will  provide 
for  the  general  workrooms,  and  a  part  of  it  might  be  used  also 
for  schoolrooms.  At  present  the  industrial  rooms  are  in  the 
administration  and  reception  buildings,  but,  as  both  are  over- 
taxed and  the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  an  industrial 
building  should  be  erected  to  relieve  the  situation. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  male  employees  at  hand  for  emer- 
gencies. With  a  single  exception  they  now  reside  more  than  two 
miles  away,  and  could  not  be  of  service  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
need.  It  is  recommended  that  an  additional  cottage  for  em- 
ployees be  built. 

The  dynamo  and  engine  should  be  duplicated,  as  the  power 
plant  is  now  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.  In  the  event  of  a  break- 
down the  institution  would  be  left  in  darkness  and  serious  con- 
sequences might  follow.  The  need  of  an  auxiliary  engine  and 
dynamo  is  therefore  imperative,  and  an  appropriation  is  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  cement 
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for  walks  about  the  buildings  and  grounds.  These  walks  can  be 
made  by  the  inmates,  who,  during  the  past  season,  have  graded 
and  otherwise  improved  the  grounds. 

There  should  be  a  fence  around  the  property  to  protect  it  from 
the  encroachment  of  cattle. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  tjie  follow- 
ing appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  two  cottages  and  their  equipment  for  inmates,  each  cottage 
to  accommodate  thirty  persons,  $50,000;  for  furnishing  the  same, 
f  1,800;  for  an  industrial  building,  f  10,000;  for  a  cottage  for  em- 
ployees, |2,500;  for  an  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo,  |3,500;  for 
fence  around  property  and  improvement  on  highway  front,  f  1,750 ; 
for  cement  for  walks,  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  inmates,  |500 ; 
making  the  special  appropriations  recommended,  |70,050;  for 
maintenance,  f 66,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recom- 
mended, fl36,050. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  USUALLY  KNOWN 
AS  '*THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,"  Randall's  Island,  New  York  CiJy. 

[Established  1824.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  1,000  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1003,  was  931,  and  471  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care, 
1,402.  During  the  year  571  were  discharged  and  3  died,  leaving 
the  present  number,  October  1,  1004,  828.  The  average  number 
present  during  the  year  was  864,  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, |5.29;  excluding  this  value,  |3.71. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were: 
Prom  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  |1,546.76;  from  special 
appropriations,  |G,147.01 ;  from  deficiency  appropriations,  f8,000 ; 
from  general  appropriations,  |148,750;  from  all  other  sources, 
including,  |13,905  from  the  board  of  education.  New  York  City, 
114,379.97 ;  total,  f  178,  823.74. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were :  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  |73,184.13;  for  provisions,  |42,897.39; 
for  household  stores,  $6,133.43;  for  clothing,  |17,077.19;  for  fuel 
and  light,  118,359.94;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  1883.38; 
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for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  |466.81 ;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  |4,401.78;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $362^1; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  |474.97 ;  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses,  |3,353.70;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  |167,595.53, 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  |5,340.51  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs,  and  f806.50  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  |173,742.54.  The 
cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  |5,081.20,  and  there  was 
no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

During  tfie  year  covered  by  this  annual  report,  the  affairs  and 
management  of  the  House  of  Refuge  maintained  by  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New 
York  have  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation,  a  full 
report  of  which  is  appended  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  1904.  Since  that  report  was  made  there  have 
been  few  changes  in  the  institution,  the  most  important  being 
the  retirement  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Omar  V.  Sage,  which 
occurred  June  1,  1904.  The  Board  of  Managers,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  position,  deferred  the  appointment  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Sage  until  they  had  carefully  inquired  into  the  quali- 
fications of  a  large  number  of  applicants,  among  whom  were 
retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  They  finally  selected  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Ohio.  He  also  served  for  a  time  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory. 

The  establishment,  by  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  of 
"  The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,"  a  new  State 
institution,  indicates  the  ultimate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  take  under  its  own  control  the  training  of  its  delinquent 
wards.  The  new  training  school  is  to  be  located  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York  city,  on  a  suitable  tract  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  when  the  commission  shall  have 
chosen  and  secured  the  land,  and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings begins,  the  mission  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 
Island,  so  far  as  its  present  work  is  concerned,  will  approach  its 
end. 

The  commitment  of  girls  to  this  institution  ceased  June  1,  1904, 
at  the  same  time  the  law  prohibited  commitments  to  the  State 
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Industrial  School  at  Rochester.  The  girls'  department,  however, 
still  continues,  and  will  be  maintained  until  such  time  as  the 
girls  now  in  charge  of  the  House  of  Refuge  shall  have  earned 
their  paroles.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  girls'  building  will 
be  occupied  bv  the  younger  boys,  and  a  better  classification  en- 
forced in  all  the  buildings  than  is  at  present  possible. 

Until  "  The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  "  is  in 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
health,  comfort  and  discipline  of  those  committed  to  the  House 
of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island.  Many  repairs  are  necessary  in 
tlie  buildings  to  protect  the  general  health.  The  flooring  requires 
renewal  in  some  places;  the  roof  and  cornices  on  the  south  indus- 
trial building  and  on  a  part  of  the  main  building  are  very  much 
out  of  repair;  and  many  windows  should  have  new  sashes  put  in, 
that  the  boys  may  be  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  A  large  num- 
ber of  repairs  of  this  character  should  be  provided  for,  and  what- 
ever else  is  necessary'  to  secure  the  general  safety  should  receive 
attention. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  |10,000;  for  main- 
tenance, $168,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  rei'ommended, 
fl78,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  R.  STEWART,  Chairman, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 

MRS.  BEEKMAN  DE  TEYSTER, 

Committee. 

October  18,  1904. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IDIOTS  AND 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  reports  that  the 
several  State  institutions  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  public  de- 
pendents are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  has 
had  for  some  years  a  capacity  for  546  inmates.  During  the  fiscal 
year  its  average  number  present  was  509.  There  were  89  admitted 
during  the  period,  and  83  were  discharged  and  7  died,  making 
the  admissions  and  discharges  very  nearly  equal.  The  ordinary 
movement  of  the  population  in  this  institution  has  been  regular 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  although  a])parently  there  are  six  or 
seven  unoccupied  beds,  the  number  of  applicants  expected  but 
who  are  not  immediately  taken  to  the  institution,  as  well  as 
inmates  away  temporarily,  makes  it  necessary  that  about  this 
number  of  beds  be  always  ready  for  emergencies. 

In  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Newark, 
the  capacity  is  now  for  531  inmates.  It  has  had  578  under  care 
during  the  year,  63  were  admitted,  and  25  were  discharged,  and  4 
died,  making  the  actual  numl)er  present  at  the  close  of  the  year 
549,  or  18  more  than  the  normal  capacity  of  the  present  buildings. 

At  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  the  capacity  is  for  750 
inmates,  and  the  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  683, 
but  the  capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  100  less  than  at 
its  close.  The  institution  has  been  filled  practically  throughout 
the  period,  for  as  soon  as  a  new  building  was  oj)ened  or  the  repairs 
completed  upon  an  old  one,  additional  patients  were  received  and 
the  new  space  filled  up. 

The  admissions  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  during  the 
year  were  148,  and  the  discharges  11,  and  63  died.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  present  459  males  and  252  females,  a 
total  of  711.  At  that  time  there  were  a  great  number  of  accepted 
applications,  which  would  fill  the  vacant  beds  as  soon  as  the 
patients  were  brought  to  the  asylum. 

From  this  statement  of  the  capacity  and  inmate  population  of 
the  three  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  it  will  be  apparent 
14 
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that  their  enlargement  is  urgently  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  space  is 
now  occupied  by  many  inmates  who  have  passed  the  time  when 
further  training  w  ill  be  of  any  real  advantage.  These  patients 
should  be  removed  to  the  asylums  at  Newark  and  Rome,  in  order 
that  feeble-minded  children  of  teachable  age  may  be  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  school.  Many  such  children  are  forced  to  remain 
in  other  institutions  owing  to  the  fact  that  this,  the  only  public 
school  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  has  much  of  its  capacity  taken  up 
by  adult  inmates.  These  children  need  the  care  of  tlie  State,  for 
defectives  are  out  of  place  in  orphan  asylums  and  homes  for 
children.  The  training  in  them  cannot  be  such  as  they  need. 
They  are  often  vicious  and  a  disturbing  element,  seriously  inciting 
other  children  to  evil,  thus  making  the  general  institutional  work 
much  harder  by  their  presence.  Hence,  they  should  be  in  the 
special  institution. 

The  removal  from  the  Syracuse  school  of  the  adult  inmates, 
numbering  now  over  150,  will  open  it  to  an  equal  number  of  chil- 
dren now  deprived  of  proper  training.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  feeble-minded  women  in  the  school  to 
New^ark  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There  is  no  room  for 
them  in  the  custodial  asylum  at  present,  but  as  soon  as  the  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  completion  is  finished,  an  opportunity  will 
present  itself  for  the  transfer. 

In  addition  to  the  feeble-minded  women  now  present  as  inmates 
in  the  Syracuse  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  there 
are  many  such  women  in  county,  city  and  town  almshouses  and 
other  institutions,  where  they  are  cared  for  at  public  expense,  and 
in  family-  homes,  who  should  be  cared  for  in  the  Newark  asylum. 
No  other  place  can  offer  such  humane  and  satisfactory  care  and 
restraint,  or  give  such  protection  to  the  public  and  to  the  inmates 
as  it  does.  In  the  almshouses  alone,  there  are  more  than  450  of 
these  feeble-minded  women,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  of  the 
child-bearing  age.  Their  presence  in  the  almshouses  is  a  moral 
danger;  they  are  there  an  incentive  to  crime;  discipline  is  more 
diflScult  because  of  their  influence  upon  other  inmates,  anS  there 
is  an  ever  present  danger  of  their  giving  birth  to  feeble-minded 
children  who  must  later  also  become  dependents  upon  public 
charity. 
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The  Newark  institution  should  be  large  enough  to  take  every 
one  of  these  women  under  its  care.  They  could  then  receive  the 
protection  their  condition  demands,  and  be  cared  for  by  attend- 
ants of  their  own  sex.  If  placed  there  the  several  localities  of 
the  State  where  they  are  now  maintained  at  public  expense  would 
be  saved  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

The  same  statements  apply  to  the  Rome  institution.  There  are 
many  unfortunate  idiots  and  men  of  the  feeble-minded  class  in 
almshouses,  and  the  custodial  asylum  at  Rome  should  be  made 
large  enough  to  permit  their  removal  to  its  care.  Over  700  are 
now  practically  clamoring  for  admission  to  this  institution,  but 
its  present  capacity  does  not  permit  that  any  be  received  except 
such  as  are  sent  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  die  or  are  dis- 
charged. As  ordinarily  few  are  discharged,  the  vacancies  may  be 
said  to  occur  through  death  only. 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  State  will  be  greatly 
benefited  if  the  facilities  of  these  institutions  be  made  sufficiently 
large  to  segregate  all  the  feeble-minded  of  the  State.  The  asy- 
lums should  be  enlarged  rapidly  and  then  the  relief  of  the  alms- 
houses will  be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time.  It  is  most  im- 
portant, from  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  welfare,  both  moral 
and  financial,  that  these  dependents  be  segregated,  and  liberal 
appropriations  for  enlargement  of  the  institutions,  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  it,  will  prove  a  wise  investment  of  public  funds. 

SYRACUSE     STATE     INSTITUTION     FOR     FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN,  SYRACUSE,  Onondaga  County. 

[Established  1851.] 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were : 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  |1,4G5.86; 
from  special  appropriations,  |5,985.CG;  from  unexpended  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  |2,075.78 ;  from  general  appropriations, 
190,500;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  |585.95; 
from  labor  of  inmates,  |152.96;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities, 
f 9,679;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  |2,322.05; 
from  sources  not  classified,  |91.32;  total,  |112,858.58. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  oflicers  and  teachers,  |12,748.18;  for  wages  and  labor,  |24,- 
446.59 ;  for  provisions,  |21,085.56 ;  for  household  stores,  |3,815.07 ; 
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for  clothing,  f 7,633.11;  for  fuel  and  light,  |14,102.97;  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  |672.39;  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  $100.14 ;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  |5,084.53 ; 
for  ordinary  repairs,  $506.19;  for  expenses  of  managers,  |122.18; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $12,831.28 ;  for  all  other  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,804.58;  total,  $106,042.77. 

Thei-e  was  also  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $5,666.01, 
and  for  other  extraordinary  expenses,  $319.65,  making  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year,  $112,028.43.  There  was  no  indebted- 
ness and  the  assets  were:  Balance  in  cash,  $830.15;  due  from 
counties,  towns  and  cities,  $830;  due  from  individuals,  $330.83; 
by  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  $781.09,  a  total  of  $2,772.07. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  educational 
methods  of  this  institution  during  the  year.  The  continuance  of 
instruction  in  Sloyd  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  many  of  the 
boys  have  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools. 

The  only  changes  in  the  buildings  since  the  last  report  have 
been  in  connection  with  the  ventilation  of  the  classrooms.  This 
has  been  greatly  improved,  but  the  old  main  building  requires 
a  system  of  ventilation  which  will  insure  pure  air  in  all  the  rooms 
at  all  hours.  To  install  this  will  be  expensive,  but  ultimately  it 
should  be  done. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good  during  the 
year,  although  there  were  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  from 
time  to  time.  It  has  been  noticed  for  a  number  of  years  past  that 
these  outbreaks  occurred  periodically,  but  so  far  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  determine  the  cause.  All  the  milk  is  produced  on  the 
Fairmount  farm,  the  water  is  from  the  mains  which  supply  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  drains  are  connected  with  the  city 
sewer  system.  The  repairs  to  the  plumbing  which  have  been  made 
in  late  years  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive,  and  all  the 
older  portion  should  be  taken  out  and  modern  plumbing 
substituted. 

The  work  upon  the  Fairmount  farm  has  been  done  by  inmates 
as  heretofore,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  maintain  a  colony 
of  feeble-minded  men  on  this  farm,  where  there  must  be  more  or 
less  contact  between  them  and  the  younger  pupils  of  the  school, 
as  well  as  with  outsiders.    In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  as  here- 
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tofore  expressed,  it  would  be  better  to  send  all  who  pass  the 
period  when  further  instruction  will  prove  profitable,  to  the 
State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome,  and  if  the  farm  is  to  be  retained 
have  the  work  supervised  by  responsible  paid  employees  who  can 
train  the  younger  inmates  in  such  work. 

A  part  of  the  steam  heating  plant  requires  renewal.  This 
work  should  be  completed  at  an  early  date,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  extraordinary  repairs  such  as  new  floors  and  steel  ceilings 
in  various  parts  of  the  buildings  be  provided  for.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  be  shower  baths  for  all  parts  of  this  institution.  The 
unexpended  appropriation  for  plumbing  is  sufficient  to  extend  the 
improvements  to  the  boys*  building  only;  and  the  main  building, 
hospital,  south  wing,  and  probably  the  north  wing,  will  have  to 
be  provided  for. 

The  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments,  |4,0{K>;  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  improvements  in  the  plumbing  and  to  provide  shower 
baths,  110,000;  making  the  special  appropriations  approved  of, 
114,000;  for  maintenance,  $84,000;  making  the  total  appropri- 
ations recommended,  |98,000. 

STATE     CUSTODIAL     ASYLUM     FOR     FEEBLE-MINDED 
WOMEN,  Newark,  Wayne  County. 

[EstabUshed  1878.] 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were : 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  f  1,318.46; 
from  special  appropriations,  f  13,911.91 ;  from  unexpended  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  |300;  from  general  appropriations, 
160,000;  from  all  other  sources,  f 82.88;  total,  |75,613.25. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were :  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  f 25,415.61;  for  provisions,  |16,152;  for 
household  stores,  |3,147.93 ;  for  clothing,  f 2,802.61 ;  for  fuel  and 
light,  16,893.09;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  |672J28;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  |1,923.17 ;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
1351.68;  for  expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  |278.85;  for  remit- 
tance to  State  Treasurer,  If 82.88 ;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
12,788.11;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  f 60,508.21. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  f  13,911.91,  of  which  |10,- 
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415.28,  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $2,422.18  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs,  and  |1,074.45  for  all  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  |74,420.12. 
and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
11,193.13.  The  outstanding  indebtedness  was  |176.71  for  unpaid 
bills  and  the  only  asset  was  the  balance  in  cash. 

The  opening  of  Cottage  F  during  the  year  has  again  enlarged 
the  capacity  of  the  institution.  Cottage  G,  now  under  construc- 
tion, is  intended  to  accommodate  sixty  inmates,  and  will,  when 
opened,  i)ermit  a  still  more  satisfactory  classification  of  the  in- 
mates in  all  the  cottages.  The  pressure  in  behalf  of  the  feeble- 
minded women  in  this  State  who  need  custodial  care  is  so  great 
that  this  institution  should  be  enlarged  to  its  proposed  maximum 
capacity  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

The  erection  of  three  additional  cottages  with  a  capacity  of 
sixty  each  should  be  provided  for  at  this  time.  This  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  transfer  of  the  feeble-minded  women  from 
the  Syracuse  school,  and  for  a  more  logical  grouping  of  the 
feeble-minded  than  is  at  present  possible. 

Under  the  law,  feeble-minded  women  are  now  maintained  in 
this  custodial  asylum  only  during  the  child-bearing  period,  after 
which  they  are  discharged  to  the  counties  from  whence  they 
came,  and  in  most  instances  immediately  enter  an  almshouse. 
In  some  cases,  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  secure  the 
transfer  directly  from  the  custodial  asylum  at  Newark  to  the 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  but  in  others  the  women  are 
either  maintained  in  the  almshouses  permanently  or  are  eventually 
sent  to  the  Rome  institution. 

The  maintenance  of  men  and  women  of  the  feeble-minded  type 
in  the  same  institution  is  frequently  subversive  of  discipline,  at 
times  gives  rise  to  scandal,  and  always  complicates  the  problems 
of  management.  In  one  almshouse  recently  such  a  scandal  and 
abuse  of  a  feeble-minded  woman  has  resulted  in  an  indictment. 
If  the  Newark  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  were 
enlarged  so  as  to  take  under  its  care  and  retain  permanently 
all  women  of  this  class  who  require  custodial  restraint,  the 
problem  of  State  care  of  the  feeble-minded  would  be  simplified. 
The  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  could  then  be  devoted  solely 
to  the  care  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  men  and  boys.    The 
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buildings  now  standing  and  others  to  be  provided  would  give 
opportunity  for  such  changes  in  classification  there  as  would 
prove  of  decided  benefit.  The  farm  lands  could  be  added  to,  and 
colony  life  in  a  restricted  form  be  made  a  prominent  feature. 
As  all  the  feeble-minded  women  would  then  be  in  the  Newark 
Asylum,  they  would  have  the  care  of  female  attendants  and  offi- 
cers, and  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  industrial  occujpa- 
tions  and  make  the  home  products  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
yearly  maintenance. 

The  electric  light  machinery  for  the  asylum  is  insufficient  for 
all  the  work  required  of  it.  A  new  building  will  3hortly  be 
opened,  which  will  add  to  the  present  difficulty,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  an  auxiliary'  dynamo  and  engine  be  installed 
so  that  there  may  be  ample  electric  light  for  the  institution  and 
grounds. 

During  the  year  the  asylum  has  completed  the  pipe  line  for  its 
own  water  supply  from  springs.  These  have  sufficient  flow  to 
give  pure  water  for  all  purposes.  The  Newark  City  Water  Com- 
pany, however,  owns  the  mains  and  pipes  within  the  grounds  of 
the  institution,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  by  an  appro- 
priation for  their  purchase,  and  also  for  the  construction  of  a 
pumphouse,  a  covering  for  the  springs,  and  a  new  fire  pump. 

Many  yards  of  cement  walks  between  buildings  have  been 
laid.  These  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  are  used  for 
exercise  every  day.  In  winter  they  afford  the  only  places  whereon 
daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  can  be  safely  taken.  The  system  of 
cement  walks  should  be  extended,  and  there  should  also  be  some 
additional  grading  and  road  making. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  three  new  cottage  dormitories,  to  be  built  upon  the  general 
plans  of  the  "  Q "  cottage,  |84,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same, 
|9,750;  for  an  auxiliary  electric  light  unit,  dynamo  and  engine, 
and  for  installing  the  same,  Sp3,500;  for  purchase  of  the  rights  of 
the  city  water  company  of  Newark  to  the  mains  and  piping  within 
the  grounds  of  the  institution,  $1,000;  for  construction  of  pump- 
house,  covering  for  springs,  and  new  fire  pump,  |2,000;  for  new 
laundry  machinery,  |3,000 ;  for  cement  walks  and  for  roads  and 
grading,  |1,500;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  |1,500; 
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making  the  special  appropriations  recommmended,  f  106^50;  for 
maintenance,  ?70,00O;  making  the  total  appropriations  recom- 
mended, $176,250. 

THE  ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM, 
Rome,  Oneida  County. 

[Established  1893.] 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were :  From  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  |738.77 ;  from  special  appropriations,  f31,- 
852.93;  from  general  appropriations,  $90,700;  from  all  other 
sources,  including  |19.58  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce 
and  $95.75  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $136.76 ; 
total,  $123,428.46. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  oflScers,  wages 
and  labor,  $37,336.68;  for  provisions,  $21,890.69;  for  household 
stores,  $3,576.34;  for  clothing,$5,063.73 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $11, 
833.26;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $449.40;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $5,268.62;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $664.55; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $582.77 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $136.76;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $2,023.48;  total, 
$88,826.28. 

The  total  extraordinary  exi>enditures  were  $31,852.93  for  build- 
ings and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for 
the  year  $120,679.21,  and  the  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1904, 
$2,749.25. 

The  enlargement  of  this  institution  is  necessary.  The  work 
provided  for  under  chapter  572  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  which  made 
sundry  appropriations  for  improvements  and  repairs,  has  been 
under  contract  during  the  year  and  is  now  completed.  This  has 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  inmates 
from  almshouses  in  the  State,  and  also  for  the  transfers  from  the 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark.  The 
transfers  from  Hie  Syracuse  State  School  have  opened  that 
institution  to  many  young  children  of  the  feeble-minded  class  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  enter.  The  transfers  from 
the  custodial  asylum  at  Newark  have  only  made  a  change  from 
one  custodial  institution  to  another,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
such  transfers  are  profitable.  • 
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The  enlargement  of  these  institutions  should  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  for  admission,  and  the  institution  at  Rome  should 
be  devoted  solely  to  feeble-minded  males  needing  custodial  care. 
This  would  involve  the  enlargement  of  the  Newark  custodial 
asylum  for  feeble-minded  women,  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  all 
female  inmates  of  the  Borne  asylum.  This  may  require  a  change  in 
the  laws  relating  to  these  institutions.  As  the  Newark  asylum  is 
intended  for  the  protection  of  feeble-minded  women,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  retain  permanently  all  who  require 
care.  All  feeble-minded  women  needing  custodial  care  should  be 
under  the  care  of  women. 

The  distribution  of  the  feeble-minded  into  institutions,  each 
of  which  receives  one  sex  only,  is  a  better  way  to  care  for  them 
than  to  have  men  and  women  in  the  same  asylum.  The  principle 
of  classification  is  most  successful  for  the  feeble-minded  when 
the  sexes  are  entirely  separated,  and  this  Board  recommends 
that  the  laws  governing  these  two  institutions  be  changed  so  that 
hereafter  all  women  of  the  feeble-minded  type,  needing  custodial 
care,  be  sent  to  the  Newark  asylum ;  and  the  Rome  custodial  asy- 
lum be  reserved  for  malee. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  hospital  for  inmates  suffering  from 
acute  attacks  of  disease.  This  asylum  is  so  large,  and  its  in- 
mates are  of  such  a  character,  that  a  hospital  suflScient  for  at  least 
fifty  patients  and  their  attendants  is  a  necessity.  The  sick  have 
now  no  special  accommodations.  They  receive  attention  in  the 
general  dormitories,  where  the  air  is  vitiated,  where  quiet  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  where  it  is  diflScult  to  administer  to  their 
needs  with  certainty  and  safety.  There  is  no  proper,  place  even 
for  surgical  work,  and  under  these  circumstances  every  operation 
is  unnecessarily  dangerous. 

The  need  of  a  building  for  employees  has  been  presented  in 
previous  annual  reports.  Such  a  building  would  permit  the  use 
of  the  space  now  assigned  to  attendants  to  be  set  apart  for  in- 
mates in  the  present  dormitory  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  afford  employees  a  means  of  relief  from  constant  associ- 
ation with  the  idiotic.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves,  due  to  this 
association,  together  with  the  responsibility  involved,  is  great  in 
any  case,  but  in  time  becomes  unbearable  unless  opportunities 
for  relief  are  afforded. 
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An  appropriation  was  made  by  chaj)ter  727  of  the  Laws  of  1904, 
for  one-half  of  ward  building  "J,"  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
inmates,  but  the  amount  was  insuflScient  to  build  such  a  dor- 
mitory according  to  the  plans  prepared,  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  Jl  5,000  will  be  necessary. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  a  small  cottage  building  for  the 
use  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  machinery.  He  should  be 
within  call  day  and  night,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
accommodations  for  him  nearer  than  Rome,  two  milea  away. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  small  farm  of  sixty  acres,  which  adjoins 
the  State  land,  and  on  which  there  are  two  good  cottages,  be 
purchased.  This  will  afford  a  residence  on  the  grounds  for  the 
engineer,  and  as  the  cost  of  a  cottage  to  be  built  for  him  would 
be  at  least  |2,500  and  the  land  and  cottages  can  be  purchased  for 
|4,000,  it  will  be  economy  to  secure  this  tract  and  use  the  land 
for  garden  purposes. 

The  methods  of  sewage  disposal  have  been  sufficient  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  enlargement  of  the  institution  has  now  made 
it  necessary  that  sewage  filtration  beds  be  provided  to  prevent 
complaints  from  neighbors  and  to  secure  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  wastes.  These  beds  will  require  about  two  acres  of  land, 
and  should  be  made  after  the  plans  of  those  at  Craig  Colony. 

The  institution  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
add  another  boiler  to  the  present  battery.  There  is  room  in  the 
boiler  house  for  this.  As  a  new  building  is  provided  for  and  will 
soon  be  erected,  and  as  the  present  boiler  capacity  is  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  buildings  now  in  use,  the  additional  boiler  should 
be  installed  during  the  summer  of  1905. 

A  large  amount  of  extraordinary  repairs  should  be  undertaken 
at  once  to  protect  the  property  and  to  finish  work  left  unfinished, 
under  contracts.  None  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  new  buildings 
were  ever  painted,  the  plaster  is  disintegrating  in  many  places, 
and  the  walls  are  dirty.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  building 
has  been  in  service  five  years  without  painting,  and  the  ward 
buildings,  "  F,''  "  G  "  and  "  B  "  have  also  been  in  service  for  a 
long  time.  Provision  should  be  made  for  this  painting  and  for 
the  other  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment. 

The  bam  accommodation  is  inadequate.  The  institution  needs 
an  additional  daily  supply  of  milk,  but  there  is  no  place  to  house 
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the  stock.  It  has  been  found  at  this  institution  that  the  cost  of 
milk  purchased  is  twice  that  produced  on  the  farm.  It  will  be 
economical  to  provide  ample  bam  room  and  keep  more  stock. 
This  is  especially  necessary  as  a  portion  of  the  population  require 
a  milk  diet. 

The  serving-room  in  connection  with  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
rooms  should  have  a  tile  Aoor.  Although  this  building  has  been  in 
use  but  little  over  five  years,  the  floor  in  the  serving-room  is 
badly  decayed.  The  floor  is  of  Georgia  pine,  but  no  wood  can 
stand  the  service  required  in  this  particular  place.  A  tile  floor 
is  therefore  recommended. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  thi©  institution  the  following 
appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  an  employees'  building  to  accommodate  one  hundred,  |45,- 
000;  for  completing  one-half  of  ward  building  "J,"  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  inmates,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  made 
by  chapter  727  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  |1 5,000;  for  a  hospital  for 
fifty  patients,  |25,000;  for  the  purchase  of  sixty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  institution  grounds  on  the  east,  f4,000 ;  for  sewage 
filtration  beds,  |2,000;  for  ditching  and  draining,  f  1,000;  for 
boiler  and  connections,  |3,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and 
equipments,  $2,500;  for  painting,  f 4,000;  for  additional  barn 
accommodations,  f4,000;  for  farm-stock  and  utensils,  f 2,500; 
for  tile  floor  in  serving-room,  f  1,000;  making  the  special  appro- 
priations recommended,  $109,000;  for  maintenance,  |110,000; 
making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $219,000. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS  McCarthy, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 

Committee. 
October  17,  1904. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOLDIERS  AND 
SAILORS'  HOMES. 

Your  committee  respectfully  presents  its  report  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1904.  Both  of  the  Homes  for  Veterans 
have  been  visited  by  members  of  the  committee,  and  were  also 
regularly  inspected  by  the  Inspector  of  State  Charitable  Institu- 
tions. Your  committee  is  glad  to  report  that  these  two  Homes 
are  in  excellent  condition  so  far  as  the  buildings  and  grounds 
are  concerned,  and  that  the  care  given  to  the  inmates  is  satis- 
factory. 

In  institutions  as  large  as  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath  repairs 
and  betterments  must  be  made  constantly.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  such  repairs  and  betterments,  and  the  suggestion  for 
adequate  appropriations  which  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  last  year,  have  secured  to  the  Home  an  additional  build- 
ing, which  is  now  completely  equipped  and  in  full  service.  The 
Convalescent  Hospital,  as  it  is  called,  is  intended  to  be  an  annex 
to  the  main  hospital.  It  will  be  used  for  overflow  wards  and  also 
for  dormitories  for  those  members  of  the  Home  who  from  chronic 
ailments  or  physical  inability  cannot  safely  have  quarters  in  the 
general  barracks.  It  has  its  own  dining  room  and  is  connected 
with  the  hospital  kitchen,  so  that  those  who  are  domiciled  in  it 
do  not  have  to  cross  the  grounds  for  their  meals. 

The  building  is  a  large  one  and  is  pleasantly  arranged,  although 
some  of  its  equipment  is  insuflScient  for  the  number  of  men  who 
are  quartered  in  it.  The  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  in  particular 
are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one-half  the  population  which 
the  building  is  intended  ta  contain.  It  is  hoped  that  this  lack  of 
equipment  will  be  remedied  and  the  building  be  provided  with  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

In  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford  a  new  dormitory 
building  was  also  completed  and  has  been  put  into  sei^ice.  The 
large  expenditures  for  these  buildings,  their  furnishings  and 
equipment,  give  promise  that  the  inmates  will  have  every  neces- 
sary comfort,  and  that  as  the  new  dormitory  is  now  in  service 
the  overcrowded  condition  which  has  prevailed  hitherto  will 
cease. 
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A  change  in  the  superintendency  was  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  former  superintendent,  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  selected  Mrs.  Eliza  Owen  to  fill  the  place.  She  has 
been  in  charge  since  early  in  1904  and  has  already  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME, 
Bath,  Steuben  County. 

[Established  1878.] 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  1,9S0  inmates.  The  number 
of  members  October  1,  11K)3,  was  1,718,  exclusive  of  358  enrolled 
but  absent;  the  admissions  during  the  year  were  1,106;  total  for 
the  year,  3,182.  There  were  825  discharged  and  dropi>ed  out  dur- 
ing the  year;  1G5  died  and  400  were  absent,  thus  leaving  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1,792  actually  in  the  institution,  and  a  total 
enrollment  of  2,192. 

The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  1,785,  and  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  support,  excluding  the  value  of  home  and 
farm  products  consumed,  f2.56. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1904,  were:  Cash  balance  of  the  previous  year, 
$39,533.57;  from  special  appropriations,  |28,040;  from  unex- 
pended appropriations  of  former  years,  $1,527.63;  from  general 
maintenance  appropriations,  $242,000;  from  all  other  sourt*es, 
$842.11;  total,  $311,943.31. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were  $238,566.02. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $44,218.10  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the 
year  $282,784.12,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $29,159.19  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  segregation  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  would 
be  an  additional  measure  of  relief.  There  are  not  less  than  100 
patients  in  this  Home  who  are  in  various  stages  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  their  care 
would  not  only  relieve  to  some  extent  the  congested  condition  of 
the  hospital  and  barracks,  but  would  safeguard  other  patients 
against  the  danger  now  incurred  through  enforced  association 
Avith  those  suffering  from  a  deadly  communicable  disease. 

The  necessity  of  a  suitable  disciplinary  building  for  the  tem- 
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porary  detention  of  men  unable  to  care  for  themselves^  and  who 
maj  be  in  snch  condition  that  they  cannot  be  safely  placed  in  the 
dormitories,  has  been  strongly  urged  for  several  years.  The 
increasing  population  makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  decent 
and  comfortable  quarters  for  those  whose  detention  is  desirable 
should  be  provided,  and  that  thfe  "  Snug  Harbor  "  be  removed  to 
a  building  with  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  which  have  been  under  way 
for  several  years  in  the  engineer's  department  have  gone  forward 
during  the  year  and  should  be  carried  to  a  speedy  completion, , 
so  that  the  power  plant  will  be  effective  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
Home,  and  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

The  building  used  as  a  bakery  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  The 
oven  is  broken  and  cannot  be  properly  repaired.  It  will.be  more 
economical  to  erect  a  new  building,  as  recommended  last  year. 

The  necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  main  kitchen  and  the  instal- 
lation of  facilities  for  cold  storage  therein  has  been  spoken  of 
heretofore  and  its  economy  shown.  The  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion makes  this  improvement  more  essential  than  ever,  and  it  will 
be  advisable  to  provide  for  it  at  an  early  date. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis  patients,  $30,000;  for  a  house 
of  detention  and  "  Snug  Harbor,"  |2,800 ;  for  constructing  a 
building  for  bakery,  |5,500 ;  for  an  addition  and  cold  storage  at 
main  kitchen,  |1,650;  for  general  extraordinary  repairs  to  build- 
ings and  improvements  to  grounds,  |10,000;  for  constructing  a 
carriage-house  and  stable  for  headquarters,  |2,500;  for  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  engineer's  department,  f6,350; 
for  cement  walks,  |1,000;  for  concrete  bottom  repairs  and  to 
keep  surface  water  out  of  the  reservoir,  |668;  making  the  special 
appropriations  recommended,  |60,468;  for  maintenance,  |250,000; 
making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $310,468. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME, 

Oxfords  Chenango  County. 

[Established  1894.] 

The  Home   has   capacity   for  200   inmates.    The   number   of 

inmates  present  October  1,  1903,  was  150,  and  60  were  admitted 
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diirtng  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  cSiTe  210. 
Inuring  the  year  19  died  and  58  were  discharged,  leaving  133 
inmates  October  1,  1904,  of  whom  32  were  men  and  101  women. 
Tha  average  number  for  the  year  was  143,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  f4.02;  excluding  this  value,  |3.72. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were: 
Pr6ra  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  |962.85;  from 
special  appropriations,  $33,302.48;  from  general  appropriations, 
f27,800;  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $268.40;  total^ 
162,333.73. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were  $27,914.20. 

The  extraordinary-  expenditures  are  reported  as  $33,253.30  for 
buildings  and  imj)rovements,  making  the  total  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  $61,167.50,  and  leaving 
$1,166.23  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  conduit  for  steam  pipes  and  the  repairs  to  the  steam  plant, 
which  were  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1904,  have  been 
contracted  for,  and  the  work  thereon  is  being  pushed,  together 
with  the  construction  of  the  retaining  wall  under  the  roadway 
near  the  laundry  and  power  house,  which  was  provided  for  by 
chapter  583  of  the  Laws  of  1903. 

'  The  great  need  of  the  institution  at  this  time  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lighting  equipment  and  the  construction  of  a  conduit 
for  all  the  electric  wires.  To  increase  the  electric-light  plant  an 
auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo  has  been  requested  several  times, 
and  it  is  again  recommended.  This  institution  is  dependent  upon 
its  own  resources  and  must  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  In  case 
of  a  breakdown  in  its  single  dynamo  or  engine  the  Home  would 
be  badly  crippled.  The  present  plant  has  been  in  continual  use 
since  October,  1806,  and  was  never  intended  for  so  large  an 
institution.  When  Cottage  D  was  put  in  commission  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  out  a  part  of  the  lights  in  the  other  buildings  in 
order  that  lights  could  be  provided  for  the  new  cottage.  As 
another  building  will  be  required  to  complete  the  original  plan 
of  the  institution,  the  present  engine  and  dynamo  are  not  suflS- 
cient  to  furnish  the  power.  Arc  lights  also  are  needed  on  the 
grounds,  and  for  all  these  purposes  the  auxiliary  engine  and 
dynamo  is  needed. 
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Among  other  improvements  there  should  be  telephone  connec- 
tion between  the  administration  building  and  all  the  cottages. 
The  present  telephone  system  connects  the  office  only  with  Cot- 
tages A  and  C  and  the  kitchen,  but  all  the  buildings  should  be  so 
connected. 

A  storm  corridor  is  needed  between  Cottage  C  and  the  admin- 
istration building.  There  is  considerable  travel  between  these 
buildings,  and  protection  from  storms,  especially  in  the  winter, 
should  be  given  to  both  inmates  and  officers. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  one  directly  connected  auxiliary  engine  and  dynamo,  with 
all  connections,  set  up  complete,  $3,500;  for  electric  lights  in 
grounds,  |250;  for  telephone  connections  between  the  administra- 
tion building  and  cottages,  and  for  storm  corridor  between  Cot- 
tage C  and  the  administration  building,  fllO ;  for  extraordinary 
repairs  to  buildings  and  outhouses,  |1,500 ;  for  making  roads  and 
grading,  |1,000 ;  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended, 
|6,360 ;  for  maintenan<;e,  |32,375 ;  making  the  total  appropriations 
recommended,  |38,735. 

•     Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 
WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 

Committee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CRAIG  COLONY. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  in  present- 
ing this  annual  report,  b^s  to  call  special  attention  to  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  Colony.  Since  its  establishment  by  the  Legis- 
lature nine  years  ago,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  its  use, 
it  has  grown  to  dimensions  which  make  it  to-day  the  typical 
representative  of  the  colony  plan  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  general  features  of  the  colony  continue  as  originally  plan- 
ned, but  with  a  gradual  increase  of  the  class  of  epileptics  for 
whom  only  custodial  treatment  is  possible.  A  more  rapid  pro- 
vision for  the  reception  of  new  patients  is  necessary  if  the  State 
is  to  keep  pace  with  its  needs.  At  the  present  rate  of  building  the 
State  will  not  be  able  to  overtake  the  natural  growth  of  the  epilep- 
tic class.  Larger  appropriations,  and  lees  delay  in  preparing 
plans,  letting  contracts,  and  actual  building  work  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  a  distinct  classifi- 
cation established  within  the  Colony  and  on  its  lands,  by  which 
the  custodial  type  of  epileptics  will  be  removed  entirely  from  asso- 
ciation with  those  patients  who  are  capable  of  recovery  or  im- 
provement. Probably  a  classification  into  three  groups  will  be 
most  helpful,  but  the  removal  of  the  custodial  class  as  far  as  the 
lands  permit  should  be  made  at  once.  Provision  for  this  class  can 
be  secured  much  more  cheaply  than  for  the  other  epileptics  who  go 
to  the  Colony. 

The  general  features  of  the  year's  work  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  Colony  has  at  present  capacity  for  900  inmates.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  October  1,  1903,  was  831,  and  177  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  1,008.  Of 
these  63  were  discharged  and  47  died,  thus  leaving  898  present 
October  1,  1904,  of  whom  513  were  men  and  boys  and  385  women 
and  girls.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  837, 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of 
home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |3.74;  excluding  this  value, 
$3.27. 
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The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  were 
1257,607.63.  The  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  |264,- 
006.70,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  |3,600.93  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  assets  October  1,  1904,  were  the  balance  in  cash,  |3,006.93 
and  11,070.48  due  from  counties,  cities  and  towns  for  clothing; 
total,  14,671.41. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  the  most 
important  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  Colony  were  the  two 
large  wing  extensions  to  the  infirmaries.  Prior  to  their  occupa- 
tion the  population  for  two  years  had  been  at  a  standstill  for  lack 
of  room  to  accommodate  pp^tients.  Thus,  on  October  1,  1902,  the 
inmate  population  was  826,  and  on  the  same  date,  1903,  it  was 
831.  On  October  1,  1904,  however,  the  population  had  increased 
to  898/of  whom  513  were  males  and  385  females,  a  substantial 
increase  due  to  the  completion  of  the  two  infirmary  wings. 

Beside  these  buildings,  two  additional  cottages  for  the  Villa 
Flora  group  are  under  way  and  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
When  these  are  occupied  the  total  inmate  population  will  approx 
imate  1,000.  The  approved  applications  on  file  in  the  oflOice  of  the 
Superintendent,  show  that. there  are  at  present  several  hundred 
other  epileptics  for  whom  provision  should  be  made  by  the  State. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  therefore  recommends  that  dormi- 
tory provision  be  made  at  this  time  for  at  least  100  more  patients. 
These  dormitories,  when  completed,  would,  to  that  extent,  relieve 
the  pressure  for  admission.  As  the  methods  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  become  more  widely  known,  the  requests  for 
admission  are  more  and  more  strongly  urged  by  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  afflicted  patients. 

It  has  been  found  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  applications  for 
admission  to  the  Colony  are  made  for  patients  whose  condition 
requires  custodial  rather  than  curative  treatment.  The  two  infirm- 
aries are  mainly  devoted  to  this  class,  and  the  cottages  to  patients 
for  whom  there  is  hope  of  beneficial  changes  under  a  proper 
regimen. 

Your  committee  is  convinced  that  there  should  be  a  wider  sepa- 
ration between  these  two  great  classes  of  patients,  and  that  those 
for  whom  custodial  care  is  substantially  all  that  can  be  done 
should  be  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Colony  grounds  where 
they  may  be  completely  isolated  from  the  grounds  and  buildings 
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allotted  to  the  hopeful  cases.  The  wholly  incurable  custodial  class 
of  patients  would  then  receive  as  now  all  the  medical  attention 
required,  and  have  no  injurious  influence  upon  the  other  patients. 

For  their  housing  it  has  been  suggested  heretofore  that  wooden 
buildings  of  an  inexpensive  character  should  be  provided,  at  a 
per  capita  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  |250.  This  provision  for 
separation  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  general  work 
of  the  Colony,  for  these  patients  could  be  supervised  at  any  place 
on  the  Colony  lands  by  the  general  staff,  and  the  patients  would 
as  now  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  humane  and  scientific  treat- 
ment which  the  law  contemplated  when  it  established  the  Colony. 

During  the  year  the  roads  have  been  improved  very  much,  but 
the  necessity  for  an  extension  of  the  roads  and  walks  continues 
pressing.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  able-bodied  patients,  but  an 
appropriation  for  tools  and  material  for  road-making  is  neces- 
sary. The  Legislature  of  1904  appropriated  |6,000  for  good  roads 
on  the  Colony  lands,  and  a  mile  of  excellent  roadway  has  been 
built  for  this  amount,  in  addition  to  much  grading  and  walk- 
making.  About  six  miles  of  roadways  are  laid  out  in  the  Colony 
grounds,  besides  the  walks  to  and  around  the  several  groups  of 
buildings,  and  these  roads  and  walks  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Colony  has  now  sixty-six  buildings,  some  old,  and  others 
comparatively  new,  but  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  them  be  kept  in 
good  repair.  To  neglect  such  work  even  for  a  single  year  usually 
means  that  the  cost  of  making  the  repairs  will  be  increased  finally 
at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Delay  is  therefore  unwise  and  short 
sighted.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  not  been  repaired  or  painted 
in  seven  years,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  provision  for  this 
purpose.  Since  its  foundation  the  Colony  has  annually  received 
an  appropriation  of  about  f5,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  and 
equipment,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose  last 
year. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Colony  has  made  some  progress 
during  the  year.  The  addition  of  patients  capable  of  receiving 
profitable  instruction  makes  the  present  schoolrooms  inade- 
quate. At  the  present  time  there  are  75  epileptic  girls  attending 
school  in  a  building  in  which  40  patients  live.  In  consequence, 
the  pupils  in  the  two  classrooms  in  the  building  are  annoyed  by 
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disturbances  on  the  part  of  other  patients,  and  the  constant  noise 
in  the  cottage  interferes  with  the  school  work.  This  condition 
is  very  unsatisfactory  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  construction  of  a  school  and  industrial  building  for  the 
women  would  solve  the  educational  problem  to  a  considerable 
extent.  At  the  present  time  a  number  of  the  patients  are  em- 
ployed in  sewing,  and  make  practically  all  the  clothing  worn  by 
the  female  patients.  In  addition  they  do  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work;  but  as  all  this  has  to  be  done  in  a  building  constantly 
occupied  by  other  patients  it  is  frequently  interrupted  and  the 
work  retarded.  At  least  100  epileptic  girls  could  be  employed 
in  the  school  and  workrooms  if  there  was  a  building  provided  for 
their  needs. 

The  Colony  has  had  a  number  of  cottages  provided  for  em- 
ployees, and  this  plan  of  giving  more  of  a  home  life  to  employees 
has  secured  the  services  of  a  more  competent  class  of  help  than 
could  be  obtained  without  such  provision  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  families.  The  extension  of  the  system  will  give  to  more 
of  the  employees  the  home  associations  and  opportunities  which 
are  desirable.  These  small  cottages  are  not  expensive,  and  have 
provided  an  attraction  for  many  married  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  induced  to  work  for  the  Colony. 

The  addition  of  new  buildings  to  the  Colony  groups  makes  the 
enlargement  of  the  power  house  essential.  The  concentration  of 
the  heating  system  of  the  Colony  has  been  in  contemplation  for 
several  years,  and  the  possibility  of  a  more  economical  method 
of  heating  than  is  at  present  in  use  has  been  carefully  studied. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  construction  of  a  brick  conduit  con- 
necting the  women's  group  with  the  power  house,  and  another 
connecting  the  buildings  of  the  Village  Green  with  one  another 
but  not  with  the  power  house  at  this  time,  the  State  will  be 
saved  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  cost 
of  coal  consumed.  Besides  this  more  economical  method  of 
heating,  the  concentration  of  the  heating  equipment  under  one 
roof  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  corpS  of  skilled  employees 
will  be  more  convenient  and  promote  greater  safety. 

The  scientific  study  of  epilepsy,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  staff.     The  laboratory  put  up  for  pathological  research 
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is  too  small  to  permit  to  the  medical  staff  the  full  uae  of  the 
opportunities  for  investigation  which  the  Colony  presents.  An 
enlargement  of  the  building  is  necessary^  and  an  appropriation 
will  enable  the  pathologist  and  medical  staff  to  continue  effective 
researches  which  must  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  woric. 

The  icehouse  near  Willow  pond  is  far  too  small  to  house  the 
necessary  supply  of  ice  for  the  present  population.  It  was 
built  eight  years  ago,  and  is  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  It 
is  advisable  to  put  up  a  new  building  of  a  size  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  future. 

Your  committee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  new  dormitories  for  100  patients,  including  heating,  plumb- 
img  and  electric  lighting,  {45,000;  for  furnishing,  |5,000;  for 
enlarging  the  power  house,  for  building  a  brick  conduit  4x5 
feet,  1,750  feet  long,  for  raising  Kishaqua  creek  bridge  2% 
feet,  and  for  other  work  necessary  to  heat  the  women^s  group 
from  the  power  house,  and  for  a  conduit  to  connect  the  four 
buildings  on  the  Village  Green  one  with  another,  but  not  with 
the  power  house  at  this  time,  |22,950;  for  roada,  walks,  grading 
and  planting,  |10,000;  for  four  cottages  for  employees,  similar 
in  cost  and  type  to  those  heretofore  erected,  |6,000;  for  a  school 
and  industrial  building  in  the  women's  group,  |12,000;  for  an 
addition  to  the  pathological  laboratory  building,  |2,500;  for 
hospital  and  laboratory  instruments,  books  and  equipment, 
|2,500;  for  a  new  icehouse  near  Willow  pond,  |2,000;  for  general 
repairs  and  equipment,  |5,000;  making  the  special  appropriation 
recommended,  |112,950;  for  maintenance,  |165,000;  making  the 
total  appropriation  approved  of,  |277,950. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 

DENNIS  McCarthy, 

Committee. 
Dated,  October  10,  1904.. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THB 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

At  Sonyea^  in  Livingston  County,  New  York. 
TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


Adopted  by  the  Maiu«era  at  a  Meeting  in  Sonyea  Hall  at  the  Colony,  October  11»  1004 
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"  I  have  always  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  to  have  published 
for  the  benefit  of  aQicted  morals,  any  certain  method  of  subduing  even  the 
slightest  disease  was  a  matter  of  greater  felicity  than  the  riches  of  a  Tantalos 
or  a  Croesus.  ,  I  have  ealled  it  a  matter  of  greater  felicity;  I  now  call  it  a 
matter  of  greater  goodness  and  of  greater  wisdom." — Sydenham. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  Sept.  30, 1904. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

As  required  by  law  we  present  herewith  the  eleventh  annual 
report  of  the  Managers  of  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904. 

No  Changes  in  the  Boaed. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  has  not  changed  in  any  respect 
since  our  report  of  a  year  ago.  Many  of  the  Managers  have  to 
travel  300  to  400  miles  to  reach  the  Colony,  and  some  of  them 
must  leave  home  the  day  before  in  order  to  attend  a  meeting 
here  the  following  day.  These  facts  combined  with  the  one  that 
they  get  no  compensation  for  their  services,  are  practical  demon- 
strations of  their  interest  in  the  Colony's  work. 

Boaed  and  Committee  Meetings. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  its  committees  held  during 
the  year  were  at  the  Colony.  Monthly  meetings  as  required  by 
law  were  held,  and  reports  in  triplicate  made  of  such  meetings, 
one  of  them  being  sent  to  the  Governor,  one  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  one  to  the  Fiscal  Sui>ervisor. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  a  smaller  amount  was  ex- 
pended by  the  Managers  in  attending  meetings  at  the  Colony 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  amount  expended  by  the  twelve 
members  was  {458.32. 

Changes  in  the  Colony's  Population. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  facts  we  have  to  mention  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  institution.  For  two  or  three  years  its 
growth  was  insignificant.  This  was  due  to  several  causes — 
among  them  being  our  inability  to  get  money  for  dormitories,  and 
to  delays  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  which  we  already 
had  money. 
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The  additions  to  the  Men's  and  Women's  Infirmaries  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  were  finished  during  the 
summer  and  are  now  being  filled  with  'the  feeble  and  infirm. 
Each  infirmary  will  accommodate  about  150  of  this  class,  l^e 
300  occupants  of  the  two  buildings  will  ultimately  represent 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

We  closed  the  year  with  a  total  population  of  898,  513  of  whom 
were  males,  385  females. 

By  referring  to  the  Superintendent's  report  you  will  observe 
a  table  prepared  by  your  Board,  showing  that  in  September  of 
last  year  nearly  700  dependent  epileptics  were  awaiting  admis- 
sion to  this  institution.  We  still  have  accommodations  for  about 
100  more  of  those  whom  we  expect  to  take  before  January  1, 1905. 

The  Colony  System  Not  Adapted  to  the  Care  of  Idiots  and 

Imbeciles. 

For  years  we  have  regarded  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  CJolony 
had  to  receive  and  care  for  this  class,  and  we  still  hope  that  the 
State  may  provide  a  special  institution  in  which  epileptic  idiots, 
epileptic  imbeciles,  and  epileptic  dements  may  be  segr^ated  and 
cared  for  in  a  class  apart. 

It  is  manifestly  wrong,  in  our  opinion,  to  care  for  persons  of 
this  class  in  an  institution  where  the  liberty  of  the  patient 
is  the  great  consideration.  There  is  no  reason  within  our 
knowledge  why  epileptic  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  dements  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  a  single  large  building.  It  is  unsafe,  unnecessary 
and  uneconomical  to  scatter  these  people  over  a  large  territory 
in  a  series  of  small  cottages.  They  demand  closer  supervision. 
The  whole  essence  of  the  colony  system  is  summed  up  in  the 
character  of  the  epileptic  the  Colony  receives.  The  colony  system 
should  stand  only  for  epileptics  capable  of  enjoying  and  deriving 
benefit  from  its  many  advantages.  The  epileptic  imbecile,  idiot, 
and  dement  can  derive  no  benefit  from  colony  treatment  that  he 
cannot  get  under  other  systems  far  better  adapted  to  his  needs. 

Decrease  in  the  Cost  of  Maintenance. 
There  is  much  elasticity  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  maintenance." 
At  the  Colony  it  includes  substantially  everything  that  is  done 
for  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  can  be  carried  to  so  low  a 
point  as  to  make  it  unwise,  and  yet  have  the  work  that  is  being 
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done  bear  a  fair  semblance  of  being  well  done.  We  should  think 
first  of  the  good  done  the  individnal  and  then  of  the  cost,  so  long 
as  the  cost  is  reasonable. 

We  believe  that  a  little  more  money  should  be  spent  under 
"  maintenance  "  for  some  purposes  at  the  Colony.  More  should 
be  spent  in  providing  better  pay  for  nurses,  attendants,  and 
others  whose  pay  is  now  inadequate  to  the  work  they  do,  and 
whose  woi*  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

Two  years  ago  the  net  per  capita  cost  was  |152.82 ;  for  the  year 
just  closed  it  was  |152.42.  By  referring  to  the  Superintendent's 
report  you  may  note  in  detail  comparative  figures  of  cost  between 
this  year  and  the  year  before. 

Improvbmbnts  of  thb  Ybar. 

Because  of  the  very  small  appropriation  we  received  last  year — 
we  asked  for  |56,000,  143,000  of  which  passed  the  Legislature 
and  all  of  which  the  Governor  vetoed  with  the  exception  of 
|13,000 — ^few  structural  improvements  were  made  during  the 
year. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  special  appropriation  of  |13,000 
was  |6,000  '*  for  roads,  for  grading,  for  walks,  etc."  Out  of  this 
we  built  over  a  mile  (5,500  feet)  of  stone  road  fourteen  feet 
wide,  for  |5,000.  We  also  laid  several  hundred  feet  of  walks,  and 
we  are  engaged  at  present  in  grading  around  the  two  infirmaries. 

Out  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  dormitories  given 
UB  two  years  ago,  we  are  constructing  two  cottages — "  Hepatica  *^ 
and  "Iris" — ^in  the  women's  group.  We  expect  they  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  January  1,  1905.  They  are  for  the  best  class 
of  female  patients. 

With  the  {3,000  given  us  for  employees'  cottages  we  are  con- 
structing two  of  them  by  day's  labor  on  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  Eishaqua  creek  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  We  will  need 
four  more  like  them  another  year  which  will  be  sufficient,  it 
seems  now,  for  the  future. 

With  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  brick,  sand,  farm  produce, 
etc,  we  constructed  at  a  cost  of  |1,500  a  storage  warehouse  for 
farm  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  in  the  farmstead  group. 
This  building  has  long  been  required,  and  is  a  most  useful  struc- 
ture in  a  large  agricultural  community  like  Sonyea. 

Work  on  the  addition  to  the  Peterson  Hospital  has  progressed 
slowly.  The  contract  for  it  was  let  last  February.  The  brick- 
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work  is  about  half  completed  at  this  time.  When  the  atructure 
is  flnished  it  will  contain  several  valuable  features  connected 
with  the  medical  department  that  have  long  been  required. 

The  addition  to  the  laundry  is  substantially  completed,  and 
will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  new  machinery  can  be  placed  in 
it.    We  have  |925  for  this  machinery. 

Special  Appropriations  Required  for  1905. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  itenw  of  special  appropriations  the 
Colony  so  urgently  requires  another  year,  we  desire  to  say  a 
word  in  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  the  seemingly  large  ap- 
propriations we  ask  for. 

In,  the  first  place,  this  is  the  only  institution  in  a  State 
whose  epileptic  population  numbers  14,000  to  15,000,  solely  for 
the  care  of  epileptics. 

In  the  second  place,  the  State  waited  years  for  a  place  for  its 
dependent  epileptics.  In  the  meantime  an  enormous  waiting  list 
of  patients  ready  to  enter  its  doors  as  soon  as  they  were  opened 
had  accumulated. 

In  the  third  place,  aa  we  have  previously  mentioned,  there  are 
now  between  600  and  700  patients  awaiting  admission  to  the 
Colony.  The  pleading  communications  that  are  received  by  the 
Superintendent  daily  for  the  admission  of  patients,  ^how  how 
anxious  the  friends  and  relatives  of  such  patients  are  to  place 
them  in  an  institution  where  they  can  be  properly  cared  for. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  had  an  epileptic  in  his 
family  to  understand  the  sore  trials  such  patients  give.  In  the 
home  they  are  a  menace  to  themselves,  to  other  members  of  the 
family  and  a  burden  financially  many  families  in  moderate  or 
poor  circumstances  are  unable  to  bear. 

To  admit  more  epileptics  to  the  Colony,  and  to  provide  for 
their  ^^  scientific,  humane,  and  economical  care  and  treatment, ^^ 
as  the  organic  law  founding  the  institution  provides,  is  our  sole 
reason  for  asking  for  the  appropriations  we  do. 

Incidentally  we  may  add  that  our  appropriations  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  have  been  cut  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
Two  years  ago  we  received  only  f42,000  for  extension,  repairs  and 
equipment,  etc.,  while  last  year  the  amount  given  us  was  the 
smallest  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  |13,000. 

We  give  a  summary  below  of  the  items  only  of  special  appro- 
priations wanted.    By  referring  to  the  Superintendent's  report 
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to  this  Board,  and  which  is  attached  to  this,  you  will  find  the 
reasons  in  detail  why  the  appropriations  are  necessary. 

Summary  op  Special  Appropriations  Required  in  1905. 

1.  For  donnitories  for  250  patients,  this  being 

approximately  one-third  of  the  total  num- 
ber now  awaiting  admission  to  the  Col- 
ony, the  per  capita  cost  of  construction, 
including  heating,  plumbing  and  electric 
lighting,  not  to  exceed  f450 ♦|112,500 

2.  For  furnishing 12,500 

3.  For  enlarging  the  power  house;  for  building 

a  brick  conduit  4x5  feet,  1,750  feet  long; 
for  raising  Eishaqua  Creek  bridge  21^ 
feet;  and  for  other  work  necessary  to  heat 
the  women's  group  from  the  power  house, 
including  a  conduit  to  connect  the  four 
buildings  on  the  village  green  one  with 
another,  but  not  with  the  power  house  at 
this  time 22,950 

4.  For  building  two  and  a  quarter  miles  of  high- 

way; one  the  county  highway  where  it 
crosses  the  Colony  estate,  the  other  a  mile 
of  necessary  roadway  to  connect  buildings 
in  which  patients  live;  for  walks,  for  grad- 
ing and  for  planting 15,000 

5.  For  four  cottages  for  employees,  similar  in 

cost,  type  and  design  to  those  previously 

put  up 6,000 

6.  For  a  school   and   industrial   building   com- 

bined in  the  women's  group 12,000 

7.  For  an  addition  to  the  pathological  laboratory 

building 2,500 

8.  For  the  final  wing  to  the  Peterson  hospital . . .  15,000 

♦  TMb  is  an  estimate  of  the  actual  cost.  The  work  can  be  done  by  day's 
labor  for  this  amount.  If  the  work  is  done  by  contract  the  amount  asked 
for  will  have  to  be  very  materially  increased.  This  item  passed  the  Legis- 
lature last  year,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  To  install  a  central 
heating  plant  with  the  present  size  of  the  colony,  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  f4,000  to  $6,000  a  year. 
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9.  For    hospital    and    laboratory    instruments, 

books  and  equipment 92,500 

10.  For  a  new  icehouse  near  Willow  pond 3,000 

11.  For  a  Protestant  chapel  to  seat  1,200  to  1,400 

persons 15,000 

12.  For  general  repairs  and  equipment 10,000 


Total  special  appropriations  required f228,950 


For  Maintenance  During  the  Years  1905-1906. 

We  estimate  that  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1905,  we  shall  require  |165,0OO  for  the  maintenance  of  an  expected 
daily  average  epileptic  population  of  1,050. 

Official  Visitors. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  Colony  during  the  year  we  were 
pleased  to  receive  the  following:  The  Hon.  Otto  Kelsey,  State 
Comptroller ;  Dr.  E.  V.  Stoddard,  President  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties ;  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Vice-President  State  Board  of  Charities ; 
Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy  and  Hon.  Augustus  W.  Floyd,  Com- 
missioners State  Board  of  Charities;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
Secretary;  and  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Bender,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of 
State  Charities. 

In  closing  this  report  we  desire  to  add  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  work  of  this  institution  should  be  prosecuted  with 
greater  vigor  and  along  broader  lines  than  ever  before,  and  we 
earnestly  ask  your  aid  in  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

GEORGE  L.  WILLIAMS,  Presidmt. 
H.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary. 
JAMES  H.  LOOMIS. 
PERCY  L.  LANG. 
DANIEL  B.  MURPHY. 
JEANETTE  R.  HAWKINS. 
ABBOT  L.  DOW. 
GEORGE  E.  GORHAM. 
MARY  E.  JOY. 
PEARCE  BAILEY. 
E.  W.  HUFFCUT, 
JOHN  NILL. 
Sonyea  Hall,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1904. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony: 

The  Treasurer  of  Craig  Colony  respectfully  submits  the  follow- 
ing annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904 : 

General  Fund — Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
1903. 

Oct.        1.  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 

Prom  Comptroller,  chapter  593,  Laws 

1902 fll,500  00 

From  Comptroller,  chapter  599,  Laws 

1903 126,000  00 

From  Comptroller,  chapter  599,  Laws 

1903 9,000  00 

From  clothing 7,464  45 

From  reimbursing  patients 3,138  59 

y  From  miscellaneous  earnings ;  385  15 

'  From  refunds 68  36 

\-  Balance  Comptroller's  hands,  chapter 

598,  Laws  1903 14,000  00 

f  171,556  55 

Disbursements. 

Oct.        1.  Overdraft,  October   1,  1903  |655  17 

Disbursements,  less  re- 
funds, $142,243.90;  dis- 
bursements, including  re- 
funds        142,312  26 

Disbursed  to  State  Treas- 
urer, as  per  section  37, 
chapter  580,  Laws  1899.        10,988  19 

Bal.  Treasurer's  hands 3,600  93 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands, 
chapter  598,  Laws  1908.        14,000  OO 

1171,556  55 
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Machinery  and  Tools  for  Trades  School. 

(Reappropriated   from   Chap.   314,    Laws    1900,   by    Chap.   425, 

Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Bal.   Comptroller's  hands |2  01 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands..  |2  01 

|2  01 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements   

Lapsed |2  01 

|2  01 

Additional  Dormitories. 

(Reappropriated  from  Chap.  330,  Laws  1901,  by  Chap.  425,  Laws 
1902.  Reappropriated  from  Chap.  425,  Laws  1902,  by  Chap. 
729,  Laws  1904.) 

1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance   Comptroller's   hands |67,889  61 

Receipts. 

Prom   Comptroller    ?58,430  48 

Bal.  Comptroller's   hands..  9,459  13 

f  67,889  61 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements   ?58,430  48 

Unexpended   balance    9,459  13 

167,889  61 

Clearing  and  Draining  Land,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 

(Reappropriated  from  Chap.  330,  Laws  1901,  by  Chap.  599,  Laws 

1903.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |337  60 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |289  70 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  47  90 

1337  60 

Disbursements, 

Total  disbursements |289  70 

Unexpended  balance 47  90 

1337  60 

•    Water  and  Sewer  Connections. 

(Reappropriated  from  Chap.  330,  Laws  1901,  by  Chap.  425,  Laws 

1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands f  140  16 


Receipts. 
From  Comptroller 140  16 

Dishursements. 
Tot*al  disbursements f  140  16 


1140  16 


1140  16 


Furnishing  Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

(Reappropriated  from  Chap.  380,  Laws  1901,  by  Chap.  425,  Laws 
1902.  Reappropriated  from  Chap.  425,  Laws  1902,  by  Chap. 
729,  Laws  1904.) 

1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |4,024  87 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |3,722  46 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  302  41 

|4,024  87 
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Disbursements. 


Total  disbursements {3,722  46 

Unexpended  balance 302  41 

14,024  87 


Farm  Stock  and  Implements. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands f  144  75 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller f  142  00 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  2  75 

f 144  75 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements f  142  00 

Lapsed 2  75 

f 144  75 

Securing  and  Storing  Rain  Water  Supply. 

(Reappropriated  from  Chap.  314,  Laws  1900,  by  Chap.  425,  Laws 

1902.) 

1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands. . . ; $28  02 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |27  85 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  17 

|28  02 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements |27  85 

Lapsed 17 

|28  02 
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Farm  Tbam& 

(Chap.  i25,  Law8  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct       1.  Balance  (Tomptroller's  hands |298  00 

Beoeipis. 

Prom  Comptroller f298  00 

f298  00 

Disbursements. 
Total  difiborsements f298  00 

Furnishing  Two  Infirmary  Dormitories. 

(Beappropriated  from  Chap.  314,  Laws  1901,  by  Chap.  425,  Laws 

1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.       1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands f2  43 

Receipts.  ^ 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  f2  43 

|2  43 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements 

Lapsed |2  43 

f2  43 

4  = 

Obnbral  Bbpairs. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.       1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |71  53 

Beoeipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  |71  53 

|71  53 
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Dishursements. 

Total  disbursements 

Lapsed |71  53 


|71  53 


Steam  Disinfecting  Plant. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |45  50 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |45  14 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands  ...  36 

|45  50 

Dishursementa. 

Total  disbursements |45  14 

Lapsed 36 

|45  50 

Four  Cottages  for  Employees. 

(Beappropriated  from  Chap.  330,  Laws  1901,  by  Chap.  599,  Laws 

1903.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |38  20 


Receipts. 
From  Comptroller |38  20 

Dishursetnents. 
Total  disbursements |38  20 


138  20 


138  20 


Four  Cottages  for  Employees,  "  F.  F." 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 

1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |437  75 
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Receipts, 

Prom  Comptroller f433  24 

Bal.  Comptroller'^  hands  ...  4  51 

1437  75 

Diahursements, 

Total  disbar«9ements |433  24 

Lapsed 4  51 

1437  75 


Additional  Brick  Kiln. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands f  5  25 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  |5  25 

f  5  25 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements 

Lapsed |5  25 

f5  25 


Bridgb  Across  Kishaqua  Crbbk. 

iReappropriated  from  Chap.  425,  Laws  1902,  by  Chap.  729,  Laws 

1904.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |4,073  55 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |4,073  00 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  55 

14,073  55 
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Dishursements. 


Total  disbursements |4,073  00 

Unexpended  balance 55 

14,073  55 


Fire  Peotbction. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.       1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |88  70 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller f77  50 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  11  20 

188  70 

Dishiirsements. 

Total  disbursments |77  50 

Lapsed 11  20 

188  70 

Painting  Interior  Walls. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 

Oct.       1,  Balance  Comptroller's  hands fO  91 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  fO  91 

f  0  91 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements  

Lapsed |0  91 

f  0  91 
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Besbtting  and  Bbpaibing  Boilbrs. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct        1.  Balance  CJomptroller^s  hands fl8  00 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  |18  00 


Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements 

Lapsed |18  00 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  f3  40 


Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements 

Lapsed f3  40 


lis  00 


f  18  00 


Boot  Cellar. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.       1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands f3  40 


13  40 


13  40 


Bepairs  to  Grain  Barn. 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |0  96 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  |0  96 


Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements 

Lapsed |0  96 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |879  29 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  24  86 


Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements f879  29 

Lapsed 24  86 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |552  41 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .    ,  11  64 


fO  96 


fO  96 


Cottages  for  Employees,  "  G.Q." 

(Chap.  425,  Laws  1902.) 
1903. 

Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |904  15 


1904  15 


1904  15 


Medical  Books  and  Instruments. 

(Chap.  585,  Laws  1903.) 
1903. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |564  05 


f 564  05 
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Dishurscmenta. 

Total  disbnrsements   f552  41 

Unexpended  balance 11  64 

1564  05 

Repairs  and  Equipment. 

((^hap.  585,  Laws  1903.) 
1903. 
Oct.         1.  Balance  Comptroller's  hands |2,890  41 

Recciptfi, 

From  Comi)troller J2J92  55 

Bal.  (Comptroller's  hand  ...  97  86 

|2,890  41 

Disbursements, 

Total  disbursements   J2 J92  55 

Unexpended  balance 97  86 

12,890  41 

Pavilion  for  (^ontagious  Diseases. 
(Chap.  585,  Laws  1903.) 
Appropriation |2,500  00 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |2,430  26 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  69  74 

12,500  00 

Dishursements, 

Total  disbursements   $2,430  26 

Unexpended  balance 69  74 

12,500  00 

Developing,   Maintaining   and   Extending   Indistries. 
(Chap.  599,  I^iws  1903.) 
Items  of  miscellaneous  sales  forwarded 
to    State    Treasurer,    under    **Mainte- 
17 
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nance,"  between  December  1,  1902,  and 
January  1,  1904,  and  credited  to  this 

fund 13,546  16 

T.  L.  Stone,  steward,  and  forwarded  to 
John  G.  Wickser,  State  Treasurer 2,534  16 


$6,080  32 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |4,402  65 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  1,677  67 


f  6,080  32 

Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements 1 1,402  65 

Unexpended  balance 1,677  67 

16,080  32 


Dormitories. 
(Chap.  585,  Laws  1903.) 
Appropriation |40,000  00 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |5,432  68 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .        34,567  32 


f40,000  00 


Disbursement  s. 

Total  disbursements  |5,432  68 

Unexpended  balance 34,567  32 

140,000  00 


Steam  Conduit. 
(Chap.  585,  Laws  1903.) 
Appropriation |1,500  00 
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Receipts, 

From  Comptroller |1,244  46 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  255  54 

11,500  00 

Diahursements. 

Total  disbursements  11^244  46 

Unexpended  balance 255  54 

11,500  00 

Furnishings  for  Dormitories,  "A.A." 

(Beappropriated  from  Chap.  425,  Laws  1902,  by  Chap.  729,  Laws 

1904.) 
Appropriation |5,000  00 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |3,024  41 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  1,975  59 

15,000  00 

Dishursements. 

Total  disbursements   f3,024  41 

Unexpended  balance 1,975  59 

15,000  00 

Road  Construction,  Walks,  Etc. 
(Chap.  722,  Laws  1904.) 
Appropriation : . . .        |6,000  00 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |4,471  92 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  1,528  08 

?6,000  00 

'  Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements   f4,471  92 

Unexpended  balance 1,528  08 

$6,000  00 
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Brick  Bake  Oven. 
(Chap.  722,  Laws  1904.) 
Appropriation |1,500  00 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller f  1,495  99 

Bal.  Coiiii)troller's  hands. . .  4  01 

f  1,500  00 

Dishursenients. 

Total  disbursements   f  1,495  99 

Unexpended  balance 4  01 

11,500  00 

Apparatus,  MBoirAL  Books  and  Instruments. 
(Chap.  722,  Laws  1904.) 
Appropriation |2,500  00 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller f436  68 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  2,063  32 

f  2,500  00 

Difihurscincnts. 

Total  disbursements   f436  68 

rnexi-ended  balance 2,063  32 

12,500  00 

Annkx  to  Laundry. 
(Chap.  r)85,  Laws  1903.) 
x\l)propriation f4,000  00 

Receipts. 

From  (Comptroller $2,243  44 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  1,756  56 

f4,000  00 
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Disbursements. 

Total  disbursements |2,243  44 

Unexpended  balance 1,756  56 

14,000  00 

Two  Cottages  for  Employbbs. 
(Chap.  722,  Laws  1904.) 
Appropriation |3,000  00 

Receipts. 

From  Comptroller |390  14 

Bal.  Comptroller's  hands. . .  2,609  86 

13,000  00 

Dishtirsements. 

Total  disbursements   |390  14 

Unexpended  balance 2,609  86 

13,000  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  F.  CONNOR, 
Treasurer  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  Treas- 
urer's report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  have  com- 
pared the  same  with  the  Treasurer's  books  and  vouchers  and 
with  the  Superintendent's  books  and  report,  and  we  believe  the 
same  to  be  correct. 

H.  E.  BROWN, 
JAMES   H.   LOOMIS, 
DANIEL  B.  MURPHY, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  TO  THE 
BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

Fob  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1904. 

Son  YEA  Hall,  Sonyba,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1904. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

It  is  diflBcnlt  to  realize  that  less  than  ten  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  initial  blow  was  struck  in  the  building  of  the  first 
colony  for  epileptics  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Colony's  growth 
was  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  since.  It  has  grown  but  little 
along  some  important  lines  since  1901. 

There  is  a  pressing  demand  for  a  larger  and  better  Colony,  . 
and  that  demand  should  be  supplied. 

The  first  blow  to  prepare  the  Old  Shaker  homestead  of  nearly 
2,000  acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  colony  for  epileptics  was  struck 
on  August  25,  1895;  the  first  patient  admitted  February  26,  1896. 

Some  op  the  Things  Accomplished  in   Eight  and  One-half 

Years. 

During  the  eight  and  a  half  years  the  Colony  has  been  in 
operation,  57  houses  capable  of  aceominodating  1,000  patients 
and  200  employees  have  been  constructed ;  an  electric-light  plant 
of  1,800  lights  capacity  installed;  approximately  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  sewer  and  water  mains  laid,  and  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  provided  for  all  purj)oses  for  a  colony  of  2,500  persons; 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  telephone  and  electric-light  cables  laid 
underground,  and  two  miles  of  such  wires  strung  overhead; 
11  milCvS  of  I'cw  '/ire  fenc  <  bii'lt  aiounl  and  across  t'le  prop- 
erty; a  mile  of  stone  road,  14  feet  wide,  built,  and  about  25,000 
square  feet  of  cement  walks  laid;  2,570  feet  of  brick  conduits, 
4  by  5  feet  in  diameter,  for  steam  and  hot  water  lines,  con- 
structed; the  vegetable  garden  enlarged  from  10  acres  to  75,  and 
made  to  produce  enough  vegetables  for  1,000  persons  the  year 
around  and  have  several  thousand  cans  to  sell  annually  besides; 
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the  farm  increased  by  200  acres,  the  older  portiono  that  had 
been  neglected  for  years  cleaned  up  and  improved;  a  herd  of 
60  cows,  30  horses  and  a  complete  outfit  of  farm  tools,  imple- 
ments and  machinery  provided;  a  brick-making  plant  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  400,000  bricks  built,  and  run  for  several 
years  largely  by  epileptic  labor  at  an  annual  profit  to  the  State 
of  |1,800  to  |2,000 ;  new  orchards  planted ;  seven  acres  of  lawns 
made  and  maintained  wholly  by  epileptic  labor;  approximately 
4,000  shade  trees,  ornamental  shrubs  and  vines  planted;  and 
schools  of  various  kinds  established  for  80  to  100  of  the  younger 
colonists. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  things  accomplished  within  that 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  admission,  the  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment of  1,623  patients,  the  future  treatment,  scientific  study  and 
education  of  whom  will  represent  the  final  and  highest  purpose 
for  which  the  institution  was  established — a  purpose  universally 
recognized  as  needed  to  be  carried  out,  and  one  the  Colony  is 
just  fairly  beginning  to  realize. 

To  this  time  our  greatest  efforts  have  been  in  the  preparation 
of  the  requisite  plant.  The  greater  work  of  the  future  will  be 
in  the  intelligent  utilization  of  the  facilities  now  being  provided. 

The  Yearns  Changes  in  PoPurj^^TiON. 

On  September  30,  1903,  we  had  831  patients;  483  males,  348 

females.     During  the  year  we  admitted  107  males,  70  females; 

discharging  in  that  time  as  cured,  improved,  unimproved,  died 

or  as  insane,  77  males  and  83  females,  leaving  the  census  on 

X      September  30,  1904,  898;  513  males,  385  females. 

Concerning  Recoveries  in  Chronic  Cases. 

Our  record  of  cures  is  satisfactory  when  we  remember  that  it 
is  much  greater  than  that  attained  when  patients  of  the  same 
class  are  treated  in  their  homes  where  they  cannot  be  controlled, 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  when  we  remember  that  98^ 
per  cent,  of  all  who  enter  the  Colony  have  chronic  epilepsy  at 
the  time.  If  one-half  of  our  cases  could  be  admitted  during  the 
first  year  or  so  of  their  disease,  I  am  confident  that  the  rate  of 
recoveries  under  the  Colony  system  could  be  made  to  reach  25 
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per  cent,  or  more,  or  be  as  high  as  among  the  insane.  When 
insanity  develops,  the  individual  is  promptly  placed  in  a  hospital 
where  he  comes  at  once  under  proper  treatment.  Not  so  with 
the  epileptic:  he  is  often  temporized  with  until  his  malady  is 
chronic,  or  until  his  mental  condition  makes  it  unsafe  to  keep 
him  at  home  any  longer.  That  is  why  we  have  substantially 
nothing  but  chronic  cases  to  deal  with. 

But  even  with  this  class  about  5^^  per  cent,  of  all  epileptics 
admitted  to  the  Colony  have  been  cured. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  V.  A.  S„  mentioned  on  page  36 
of  the  Craig  Colony  Bulletin,  who  entered  the  Colony  after 
having  been  an  epileptic  for  16  years  and  having  had  50,000  to 
60,000  seizures,  and  who  was  discharged  recovered  April  27,  1898, 
after  two  and  a  half  years  treatment,  has  remained  perfectly 
well  to  this  time,  as  stated  in  a  recent  letter  from  his  mother. 

Epilepsy  belongs  to  the  curable  diseases.  But  it  requires  two 
to  three  years  of  unremitting  attention  to  details  to  attain  this 
result. 

The  Evils  op  Self  Treatment. 

Many  epileptics  do  themselves  irreparable  harm  through  their 
efforts  at  self  treatment.  They  are  among  the  most  liberal 
patronizers  of  patent  nostrums.  These  nostrums  often  possess 
the  power  of  suppressing  attacks  for  indefinite  periods.  But  it 
is  only  suppression.  They  never  cure.  In  the  meantime  they 
destroy  the  mind,  and  often  the  body.  Several  cases  have  come 
to  my  attention  in  which  they  caused  death.  No  ei)»ileptic 
should  attempt  self  treatment  and  particularly  should  he  let 
advertised  "  sure  cures  ''  alone. 

The  Pressure  for  Admission. 

The  great  pressure  for  the  admission  of  patients  continues  un- 
abated. It  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Colony  opened.  Following  is  a  census  by  counties  of  the 
dependent  epileptics  in  the  State  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Colony.  This  table  was  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties September  30,  1903,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
that  Board  that  it  substantially  represents  the  conditions  that 
obtain  to-day: 
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County  List  of  Dependent  Epileptics  in  the  State  Septbmbbb 

30,  1904. 

Number 
dependent 
County.  epileptiefl 

Albany   19 

Allegany    , 2 

Broome 7 

Cattaraugus 1 

Cayuga  5 

Chautauqua 3 

Chemung 5 

Chenango  4 

Clinton   3 

Columbia 3 

Cortland 10 

Delaware 8 

Dutchess 1 

Erie 79 

Essex 6 

Franklin 2 

Fulton 3 

Genesee 2 

Greene 2 

Hamilton .• 0 

Herkimer 1 

Jefferson 5 

Lewis 18 

Livingston 2 

Madison 5 

Monroe 25 

Montgomery \ 4 

Nassau 2 

New  York : 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 172 

Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 21 

Borough  of  Richmond 15 

Niagara 66 

Oneida 16 

Onondaga 9 

Ontario , 10 
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Number 
dependent 
County.  epileptics. 

Orange 8 

Orleans 3 

Oswego 6 

Otsego 1 

•Putnam .   . 

Rensselaer 7 

Rockland 0 

St.  Lawrence 10 

Saratoga 1 

Schenectady 0 

Schoharie 0 

Schuyler 0 

Seneca 0 

Steuben ^  5 

Suffolk 19 

Sullivan 2 

Tioga 1 

Tompkins 7 

Ulster 7 

Warren 4 

Washington 3 

Wayne *. 4 

Westchester 11 

Wyoming 21 

Yates 17 

Total 673 


The  i'bove  table  shows  that  on  September  30,  1903,  nearly 
seven  hundred  patients  were  awaiting  admission  to  the  Craig 
Colony.    The  number  is  but  little  less  now. 

The  Inadequacy  of  Present  Methods  of  Treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  problem  of  a  strong  body  is  related  to 
good  air,  jmre  water,  suitable  food,  a  sanitary  dwelling,  and 
vigorous  exercise.    These  are  provided  in  abundance  at  Sonyea. 

In  the  second  place,  each  patient  is  a  problem  in  himself. 
When  we  remember  the  wide  range  in  character  that  epilepsy 

.  .*No  report  furnished. 
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assumes;  how  it  indiscriminately  attacks  the  poor,  the  rich,  the 
feeble,  the  strong,  exempting  no  race,  condition,  or  occupation; 
how  its  seizures  may  appear  only  a  few  times  in  a  long  life,  or 
hundreds  of  times  in  a  single  day;  how  some  who  have  the  disease 
in  light  form  become  mental  wrecks  in  a  few  years'  time,  while 
others  who  have  it  severely  throughout  a  long  life  suffer  no 
mental  impairment  to  speak  of  in  the  end — we  can  better  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  individual  as  opposed  to  collective 
treatment. 

In  the  work  at  Sonyea  we  search  out  individual  problems  as 
well  as  our  limited  facilities  .permit,  and  apply  the  special  form  of 
treatment  each  patient  requires.  But  with  one  physician  to  150 
patients  or  more,  and  one  nurse  or  attendant  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
patients  or  more,  individual  treatment  to  the  extent  required  to 
get  the  best  results  is  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  forget  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  patients  living  under  salutary  forms  of  Colony  environment 
is  often  productive  of  enormous  good. 

Freedom  from  epilepsy  by  right  living  can  be  attained  in  many 
cases  at  the  Colony  in  which  it  is  out  of  the  question  under 
other  conditions. 

But  how  much  more  gratifying  it  would  be  if  individual  treat- 
ment could  be  adopted  to  a  greater  extent.  Would  not  the  secur- 
ing of  so  much  better  results  compensate  to  a  large  extent  for 
the  increased  cost  of  more  individual  treatment? 

Compulsory  Charity  Desirable  for  Some. 

I  desire  particularly  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  some  newcomers 
have  in  getting  accustomed  to  Colony  life. 

We  take  epileptic  men,  women  and  children  from  homes  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  certain  environ- 
ments, and  place  them  in  a  strange  community  under  radically 
new  conditions.  Some  are  bound  to  be  discontented  and  un- 
happy. This  is  oftener  the  case  with  adults  than  children.  Some 
who  have  spent  years  in  i)Oorhouses  prefer  that  sort  of  life  to 
the  Colony.  It  is  not  a  question  with  these  people  as  to  what  is 
best  for  them :  it  is  a  question  of  what  they  have  become  attached 
to. 

Most  children  grow  to  like  Colony  life,  and  would  not  leav« 
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it  if  they  could.  But  there  are  certain  adults  who  cannot  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions,  who  are  not  happy  here  and 
who  never  will  be. 

A  discontented  few  is  a  bad  thing.  They  disturb  the  satis- 
faction of  many  others.  The  question  is,  What  to  do  with  the 
few  who  are  dissatisfied?  Would  it  be  best  to  restrain  them  on 
the  premises  by  process  of  law,  or  should  they  be  permitted  to 
go  without  protest? 

The  first  proposition  for  most  of  them  is  the  most  salutary 
one  to  follow.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  patient  himself  is 
ignorant  of  what  is  best  for  him,  and  it  should  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  physicians  at  the  CJolony. 

Men  whose  epilepsy  followed  the  drink  habit  constitute  a 
class  for  whom  detention  would  have  especial  value.  At  home 
they  lead  dissipated  lives.  Some  of  them  enter  the  Colony  with 
the  desire  to  do  better,  and  succeed.  Others  as  soon  as  they  miss 
the  debasing  delights  of  the  old  life,  want  to  go  away ;  and  as  the 
law  now  stands,  we  have  to  let  them  go — they  can  enter  the 
Colony  today  and  leave  tomorrow. 

Should  not  that  feature  of  Colony  administration  be  changed? 
Should  not  a  statute  be  enacted  to  keep  such  cases  on  the 
premises? 

Most  of  them  are  curable,  provided  they  let  drink  alone  long 
enough.  But  they  will  not  do  this.  It  seems  that  the  State 
should  help  them. 

The  Multiplication  op  Epilepsy. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  epilepsy  in  nearly  2,000  cases  it  has 
been  definitely  ascertained  that  it  is  due  to  the  same  disease  in 
the  parents,  in  approximately  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

In  permitting  epileptics  to  marry,  the  commonwealth  places  a 
premium  on  epilepsy,  insanity,  idiocy  and  degeneracy  that  it 
seems  a  large  contingent  of  the  human  race  is  trying  to  win. 
This  applies  to  alcoholics  as  well.  Almost  as  many  epileptics 
have  the  disease  because  of  alcoholism  in  the  parents  as  because 
of  epilepsy  in  the  parents. 

In  the  admission  to  the  Colony  of  A.  J.  (Case  No.  1562),  a 
male  epileptic  48  years  of  age,  and  his  two  daughters,  aged  11 
and  14  years,  we  have  a  plain  and  all  but  too  common  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  multiplication  of  epilepsy.  This  man's  father 
having  had  epilepsy,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  son,  and  the  son  in 
turn  transmitted  it  to  four  daughters  out  of  nine  children  he  had 
in  all.  All  are  probably  incurable,  and  all  will  be  perpetual 
burdens  on  the  State.  The  man  is'  now  48  years  old.  If  he  lives 
to  be  70,  and  remains  under  State  care,  and  if  the  two  daughters 
now  in  the  Colony  live  to  the  same  age,  the  three  will  have  cost 
the  State  fl7,550. 

l^ut  the  placing  of  this  family  under  State  care  now  is  valu- 
able, for  it  shuts  off  to  that  extent  the  possibility  of  a  third 
generation  inheriting  the  same  disease.  And  in  the  third  genera- 
tion the  malady  would  be  in  a  more  aggravated  form  than  it  is 
in  the  second,  while  in  the  fourth,  the  family  would  almost 
surely  become  extinct. 

It  is  high  time  that  something  is  done  by  the  State  to  check 
the  multiplication  of  diseases  it  is  often  impossible  to  cure  and 
whose  victims  enlightened  philanthrophy  requires  the  States  to 
care  for  at  an  enormously  increasing  rate  of  expense. 

This  whole  problem  is  so  vast  and  complicated  that  it  cannot 
be  speedily  settled. 

A  Problem  to  Study. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Governor  of  this  State  to  appoint  a  commission  of  seven  to  nine 
j)ersons  to  study  the  matters  mentioned  below  for  one  or  two 
years  and  report  its  findings  to  the  State  Legislature. 

This  commission  should  be  representative  in  character:  It 
should  contain  a  representative  of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy;  a  representative  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane; 
a  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  one  of  the  State 
Charitable  Institutions  not  including  the  insane;  a  business  man 
of  high  repute;  a  lawyer  of  national  reputation,  a  well-known 
architect,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Others  might  be  added  if  desirable. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  commission  should  be  empowered 
to  visit  institutions  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
commission  should  call  to  its  aid  the  best  council  and  advice, 
and  give  its  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  Prevention.  (Of  insanity,  idiocy,  epilepsy,  imbecility, 
fe^le-mindedness,  tuberculosis,  and  crime.) 
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2.  Methods  of  administration.  (Central  and  local,  supervisory 
and  actual.) 

3.  Forms  of  construction  for  buildings  for  different  institu- 
tions, fulfilling  different  purposes. 

4.  The  question  of  maintenance:  what  it  means,  how  far  it 
should  gOj  and  what  it  should  include. 

5.  The  recommendation  of  suitable  dietaries  for  different 
classes. 

6.  Forms  of  education  for  the  defective  classes,  simple  and 
practicable,  and  designed  primarily  to  make  the  dependent  self- 
helpful. 

7.  The  best  methods  of  treatment  in  the  broadest  sense  to  get 
the  best  results. 

8.  And  what  is  of  very  great  importance,  proper  classification ; 
that  is,  making,  if  possible,  a  grand  division  between,  those  of  the 
defective  classes,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  may  be  improved  or 
cured,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  deemed  capable  of  neither. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  I  suggest,  and  I 
believe  that  a  properly  constituted  commission  that  would  study 
this  matter  a  proper  length  of  time  would  be  able  to  make  a 
report  of  great  value  to  the  whole  charity  situation  and  which 
if  adopted,  would  have  the  full  confidence  of  all  the  people  in 
the  State. 

Alcohol  and  Epilepsy. 

Chronic  alcoholic  intoxication  severe  enough  to  cause  epilepsy 
is  rare  before  the  twentieth  year.  After  adulthood  is  reached  in 
males,  alcoholism  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy  is  not  uncommon.  Of 
1,000  individuals  990  may  be  capable  of  moderately  indulging  in 
strong  drink  for  years  without  inviting  nervous  disease :  but  the 
remaining  ten  will  be  sure  to  suffer,  while  the  proportion  may  oe 
much  larger. 

Among  the  first  1,550  cases  admitted  to  the  Craig  Colony  there 
were  508  males  over  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
admission.  In  50  of  them,  or  10  per  cent.,  alcohol  was  a  posi- 
tive factor  in  the  causation  of  their  disease;  in  many  eases  it 
was  the  sole  cause.  Alcoholism  in  the  parents  was  noted  99 
times  (equal  to  20  per  cent.)  in  the  same  508  cases. 

Again  in  these  1,550  cases  there  were  359  females  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  admission.    Alcoholism 
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was  the  cause  of  epilepsy  in  tliree  of  them  only,  but  it  was 
present  in  their  parents  57  times. 

While  alcoholism  is  rarely  the  direct  cause  of  epilepsy  in 
women,  it  is  fretjuently  an  indirect  cause  through  its  presence  in 
the  parents — nearly  always  in  the  father. 

The  Cost  op  Maintenance  Less. 

It  is  diflScult  to  measure  some  things  wholly  by  monetary 
standards.  In  caring  for  the  sick  this  measurement  alone  im 
deplorable. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  do  not  sometimes  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  cost,  and  too  little  to  results.  In  the  end  the 
latter  always  outweigh  the  former  by  a  thousandfold. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  work  has  gone  on  reasonably  well  and 
at  less  cost  than  previously,  there  is  cause  for  some  gratificaffon. 

The  net  per  capita  cost  at  the  Colony  during  the  year  Just 
ended  was  |;152.42  as  against  fl55.39  of  a  year  ago.  Personally, 
I  would  be  gratified  to  see  the  per  capita  cost  increased  a  little, 
through :  Ist.  The  employment  of  better  paid  help  to  care  for  the 
sick;  2d.  The  employment  of  more  help  to  educate  those  com- 
mitted to  our  care;  3d.  The  employment  of  better  help  for  train- 
ing those  among  the  colonists  who  belong  to  the  trainable  class. 
The  results  under  improved  methods  along  these  lines  would  more 
than  offset  the  slight  additional  cost. 

Table  No.  2:     Attendance  and  Cost. 
Attendance  for  Fiscal  Year  ending  Septeinher  30.  1904. 

1.  Number  of  patients  under  care  October  1,  1903. .  831 

2.  Number  of  patients  admitted  during  fiscal  year, 

1903  and  1904 177 

3.  Number  of  patients  discharged  or  died  during  the 

year 110 

4.  Number  of  patients  under  care  October  1,  1904. .  898 
f .  Average  daily  population  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1904 836.789 

Expenditures  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  September  30,  1904. 
1.  Salaries  and  wages  of  officers,  assistants  and  em- 
ployees        160,612  47 
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2.  Expenses  of  managers,  officers  and  agent *1,028  75 

a.  Cost  of  provisions 34,720  07 

4.  Total  cost  of  maintenance 142,312  2S 

5.  Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  (net) 152  42 

Some  of  the  Improvements  Made  I)urin(j  the  Past  Yeak. 
Completion  of  Additions  to  Infirmaries. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  additions  to  the  men's  and 
women's  infirmaries  were  completed  during  the  year,  and  that 
they  are  being  rapidly  filled  with  the  bedridden  and  infirm  class. 
The  pressure  for.  tlie  admission  of  such  cases  has  been  great  for 
years. 

The  Colony  appreciates  having  places  in  which  cases  of  this 
tyie  can  be  sfgregated  away  from  the  better  classes. 

The  interior  walls  of  tliese  buildings  have  yet  to  be  painted. 
We  would  have  done  that  this  year  had  our  appropriation  for 
the  pur}  ose  not  l)een  vetoed. 

ThcKe  buildings  are  well  constructed,  and  reprei?ent  as  low  a 
J  er  cap/ita  cost  of  construction — 1342 — as  it  seems  possible  to 
attain  in  work  of  this  kind.  Together  they  will  jirovide  for 
about  3(K)  cases — approximately  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  epileptics 
on  the  place. 

Hepatiea  and  Iris, 

Contracts  were  let  for  these  two  cottages  in  the  women's  group 
on  the  lUth  of  February  last,  and  the  roofs  are  being  put  on  now. 
They  should  be  re^idy  for  occupancy  by  April,  11)05.  Each  will 
provide  for  20  to  25  women  of  the  better  class.  One  contains 
a  rain  bath  for  the  general  use  of  the  women's  gi'oup.  The  two 
buildings  are  sixty  feet  apart,  connected  by  a  covered  corridor, 
and  have  a  dining-room  and  kitchen  in  common. 


*  Expenditures  under  this  item  were  incurred  as  follows : 

First,  $371.96  of  it  was  spent  by  resident  officers  away  from  the  colony 
on  State  business,  such  as  physicians  examining  patients;  the  steward  buying 
supplies;    the   superintendent  attending  meetings   in   Albany. 

Second,  $458.32  of  it  was  spent  by  the  twelve  managers  in  attending 
monthly  Board  meetings  at  Sonyea.  This  amount  is  lees  than  it  was  last 
year  by  $3.29. 

Third,  $198.47  was  spent  by  the  agent  for  traveling  expenses  while  examin- 
ing into  the  financial  condition  of  patients  liable  for  their  maintenance  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Fourth.  The  entire  item  of  expenses  of  managers,  officers  and  agent  was  less 
during  the  past  year  than  the  year  before  by  $408.16. 
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Road  Building, 

After  failing  for  several  years  to  secure  an  appropriation  to 
begin  road  construction,  we  got  an  appropriation  of  f6,000  for 
that  purpose  last  spring. 

Five  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  was  spent  in  building 
5,550  feet — a  fraction  over  a  mile— of  stone  roadway  fourteen 
feet  wide  in  the  parts  of  the  Colony  where  driving  is  most  com- 
mon; that  is,  west  of  the  Kishaqua  creek. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  concise  description  of  the 
method  and  cost  of  this  work. 

Conduit  for  Steam  Pipes. 

We  had  an  appropriation  of  |1,500  for  a  steam  conduit  4x5 
feet  in  diameter  and  475  feet  long,  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
Villa  Flora  to  the  women's  infirmary. 

The  lowest  bid  received  for  this  work  under  contract  was 
|2,100.  We  secured  consent  to  do  it  by  day's  labor.  We  con)- 
pleted  the  work  in  six  weeks,  and  within  the  appropriation, 
saving  f 600  to  the  Rtate. 

Addition  to  Laundry. 

!t  is  a  nuitter  for  regret  that  there  has  been  so  much  delay  in 
building  the  addition  to  the  laundry.  This  addition  is  solely 
for  clothing  from  unclean  jiatients  of  the  Infirmary  class. 

The  contract  for  it  was  let  on  the  10th  of  P>bi-uarv  last,  but 
it  does  not  seem  j)robable  now  that  we  will  have  the  building 
before  January  1,  1905. 

After  the  structural  part  is  ready  it  must  be  equip}>ed  with 
machinery,  for  which  we  have  an  appro])riation  of  $025. 

New  Bake  Oven, 

With  the  appropriation  of  $1,500  given  ils  last  year  we  built  in 
the  bakery  building  a  brick  oven  10  by  13  feet  inside,  capable  of 
doing  the  work  for  2,000  j)erHons.  This  improvement  has  long 
been  required. 

The  location  of  the  old  oven  where  flour  had  to  be  hauled  from 
the  station,  was  very  inconvenient.     The  new  oven  is  within  20 
feet  of  the  railway  tracks,  making  the  handling  of  flour  before 
it  is  made  into  bread  an  easy  problem. 
18 
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Employees'  Cottages, 

Two  of  these  are  now  under  construction  on  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  on  the  west  and  the  Kishaqua 
creek  on  the  east.  They  would  have  been  completed  by  this 
time,  had  it  been  possible  to  get  labor  and  materials. 

They  are  being  built  by  day's  labor,  and  while  the  foundations 
only  are  ready  at  this  time,  we  expect  to  have  them  completed 
for  occupancy  by  January  1,  1905. 

Buildings  of  this  type  in  the  past  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
We  need  four  more  of  them  next  year. 

Storage  Warehouse  for  Farm  Machinery ,  Tools  and  Implements. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  pieces  of  work  during  the  year 
was  the  construction  in  the  farmstead  of  a  building  100  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  as  a  warehouse  for  stor- 
ing farm  machinery,  tools,  implements,  etc. 

This  building  was  put  up  out  of  money-  earned  by  the  Colony 
from  selling  brick  and  other  products.  It  cost  fl,500.  It  was 
built  by  day's  labor,  and  was  completed  even  to  the  painting 
within  seven  weeks  after  the  estimate  was  approved. 

Structural  Improvements  in  the  BarUyard, 
Out  of  the  same  fund  we  spent  |1,200  for  building  sheds  for 

cattle,  for  board  fences  in  the  farmstead,  and  for  a  large  cement 

manure  pit  with  cement  walks  leading  to  it  from  the  barn. 
The  barnyard  had  been  in  bad  condition   for  several  years. 

These  improvements  have  put  it  in  first-class  shape. 

A  good  dairy  at  the  Colony  where  epileptics  require  so  much 

milk  for  food  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  place. 

Neiv  Orchards  Planted. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  young  apple  trees  were  planted 
in  the  rear  of  the  garden.     The  old  trees  in  the  40  acres  of 
orchards  at  ihe  present  timo  will  mostly  be  valueless  in  a  few 
years  when  new  orchards  will  be  greatly  needed. 

WalkSy  Grading,  Etc, 
In  addition  to  the  road  building,  we  laid  700  feet  of  cement 
walk  4  feet  wide  in  the  Bast  Group,  constructed  a  new  board 
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walk  700  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide  in  the  women's  group,  built 
several  cinder  paths,  and  completed  a  large  amount  of  grading 
around  various  buildings. 

The  Best  Way  for  the  Colony  to  Build  to  Save  Time  and 

Money. 

It  has  been  our  invariable  experience  that  we  could  do  most 
construction  work  cheaper  and  quicker  by  day's  labor  than  by 
contract. 

T^st  year  we  built  the  cottage  hotel  by  day'e  labor  and  saved 
|440.  The  lowest  bidder  w^anted  $2,940  for  the  work,  while  the 
appropriation  was  only  |2,500.  We  completed  it  for  the  appro- 
priation. We  also  put  up  four  cottages  for  employees  by  day's 
labor  and  saved  |585.28  on  them.  This  year  we  built  a  steam 
conduit  in  the  women's  group  for  fl,500.  The  lowest  bid  for 
it  was  |2,100,  so  the  saving  under  day's  labor  amounted  to  |600. 

But  the  money  saved  is  not  all;  the  saving  in  time  is  val- 
uable. On  February  19th  last,  a  conti*act  was  made  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  hospital.  On  October  1st,  over  seven  months  later, 
the  foundation  walls  were  just  about  completed.  On  July  20th 
we  commenced  the  construction  by  day's  labor  of  a  farmstead 
warehouse,  a  building  30  by  100  feet,  two  stories  high,  for  stor- 
ing farm  tools,  machinery,  implements,  etc.,  and  in  seven  weeks 
it  was  completed  even  to  the  painting. 

The  Value  of  Trained  Epileptic  Labor. 

The  Colony's  resources  for  building  are  becoming  better  all  the 
while.  Trained  epileptic  labor  is  of  great  value,  while  ufitra^ned 
epileptic  labor  is  not  only  a  great  expense  to  the  State,  but  a 
positive  detriment  to  the  epileptic  as  well.  Our  most  important 
need  at  the  present  time  is  for  more  people  and  greater  facilities 
for  training  and  directing  crude  epileptic  labor. 

In  no  other  condition  and  for  no  other  class  can  proper  edu- 
cational training  do  so  much  when  rightly  applied  as  in  epilepsy. 

A  remedial  agent  of  singular  efficiency  in  epilepsy  is  the  whole- 
some physical  use  of  body  and  mind.  Epileptics  who  are  system- 
atically employed  enjoy  health  advantages  over  those  who  are 
idle.  The  majority  of  them  would  do  something  useful  if  once 
tau^t  how. 
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I  have  expressed  the  opinion  for  ten  years  that  as  a  nile  the 
manual  and  physical  training  of  the  epileptic  was  of  far  greater 
value  to  him  in  a  healthful  way  than  a  purely  intellectual  train- 
ing.    I  am  of  that  opinion  still. 

Special  Appropriations  Required  by  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  in  1905,  With  the  Reasons  Therefor. 

The  Colony's  wants  are  numerous.  It  needs  to  fulfill  a  broader 
purpose  in  caring  for  the  dependent  ei)ileptics  of  the  State  than 
its  resources  have  permitted  it  to  fulfill  to  this  time.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  its  growth  it  was  given  more  liberal  appro- 
priations for  development  than  it  has  had  since  that  time. 

Extensive  repairs  to  many  of  the  66  buildings  on  the  place 
that  should  have  been  made  before  this,  cannot  be  made  because 
of  lack  of  money.  To  neglect  such  work  one  year  means  a  greater 
necessity  for  it  at  a  greater  cost  another  year.  Whether  new 
buildings  are  put  up  or  not,  old  ones  ought  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair. 

If  the  appropriations  that  follow  seem  large,  I  trust  the  ex- 
planations given  will  show  why. 

First.  The  Colony  needs  to  be  made  larger  to  provide,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  for  some  of  the  600  to  700  cases  awaiting  admis- 
sion. 

Second.  The  present  extensive  plant  of  66  buildings  scattered 
over  nearly  2,0(H)  acres  and  inhabited  by  over  1,000  persons, 
must  be  kept  in  proper  repair. 

Third.  We  have  had  but  little  money  for  these  purposes  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Fourth.  This  is  the  only  State  institution  in  a  State  whose 
epileptic  population  numbers  12,000  to  15,000.  Consequently 
the  demands  made  on  it  are  great.  With  less  than  double  the 
number  of  insane  to  care  for,  the  State  has  fourteen  large  in- 
stitutions for  them. 

1.  For  dormitories  for  250  patients — this  being  ap- 
j)roxinvately  one- third  of  the  total  number  now 
awaiting  admission  to  the  Colony — the  per 
capita  cost  of  construction,  including  heating, 
plumbing,  and  electric  lighting,  not  to  exceed 
|450 1112,500 
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The  ceneus  of  the  Colony  on  October  1,  1904,  was  898;  the 
census  of  the  Colony  on  January  1,  1905,  will  be  approximately 
1,000.  A  census  of  dependent  epileptics  in  the  State,  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  shows  that  on  September  30,  1903, 
there  were  673  epileptics  in  the  State  awaiting  admission  to  the 
Colony.  There  are  at  present  between  350  and  400  coinpleted 
applications  on  file  at  the  Colony.  Of  these  we  can  take  about 
too  between  now  and  January  1,  1905.  The  amount  for  dor- 
mitories we  ask  for  will  provide  buildings  for  about  one-third  of 
those  awaiting  admission. 

Four  of  these  buildings  should  go  in  the  women's  group,  and 
four  or  more  in  the  men's  group.  Sites  for  all  of  them  have 
been  plotted  on  the  map  by  the  landscape  architect;  sewerage 
mains,  water  lines,  electric  light  and  telephone  lines  all  being 
in  now  with  reference  to  the  location  of  buildings  at  these  points. 

2.  For  furnishing |12,500 

With  the  construction  of  additional  dormitories,  more  money 
for  furnishing  will  be  required.  We  buy  under  "Furnishing" 
only  the  most  necessarj'  articles,  such  as  bedstead®,  bedding, 
chairs,  crockery,  and  kitchen  utensils.  The  cost  of  furnishing 
these  articles  for  each  patient  varies  from  |27  to  |30.  Most  of 
such  articles  have  to  be  bought  from  the  State  prisons. 

3.  For  enlarging  the  power  house;  for  building  a 

brick  conduit  4x5  feet,  1,750  feet  long ;  for  rais- 
ing Eishaqua  creek  bridge  2i/^  feet,  and  for 
other  work  necessary  to  heat  the  women's 
group.  From  the  power  house,  including  a  con- 
duit to  connect  the  four  buildings  on  the  Village 
Green  one  with  another,  but  not  with  the  power 
house  at  this  time ♦|22,950 

The  Colony  should  do  this  work  for  two  reasons:  First, 
Economy;  Second,  Convenience. 

For  three  years  it  has  been  in  contemplation.  It  was  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  the  State 
Architect  a  year  ago  that  the  building  of  this  conduit  would  save 

•This  is  an  estimate  of  the  actual  cost.  The  work  can  be  done  by  day's 
labor  for  this  amount.  If  the  work  is  done  by  contract  the  amount  asked 
for  will  have  to  be  very  materially  increased. 
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the  State  from  |4,000  to  |5,000  a  year  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  This 
is  the  greatest  argixment  in  favor  of  this  item. 

The  second  is,  that  to  concentrate  the  heating  system  would 
do  away  with  so  many  individual  plants.  It  now  keeps  one  team 
busy  the  year  around  hauling  coal  to  these  plants,  and  hauling 
away  ashes;  and  it  takes  a  large  part  of  the  engineer's  time  in 
keeping  so  many  individual  heating  plants  in  repair. 

This  item  passed  the  Legislature  last  year,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  Governor. 

4.  For  building  two  and  one-quarter  miles  of  high- 

way; one  the  county  highway  where  it  crosses 
the  Colony  estate,  the  otlier  mile  of  necessary 
roadway  lo  connect  buildings  in  which  patients 
live;  for  walks,  for  grading,  and  for  planting. .  |15,000 

For  several  years  the  Colony  has  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  |1 2,000  for  building  roads,  for  planting,  for  walks,  and  for 
grading.  Two  yeai's  the  Legislature  gave  the  Colony  f 6,000,  but 
the  item  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  This 
was  repeated  last  year.  This  year  the  Governor  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $6,000  for  this  purpose,  and  a  mile  of  roadway 
in  addition  to  grading,  laying  walks,  etc.,  has  been  built.  There 
are  about  six  miles  of  roadways  laid  out  on  the  place. 

No  walks  whatever  have  been  laid  in  the  women's  group  in 
which  500  persons  will  live  another  year.  The  condition  of  the 
floors  in  the  houses  in  the  women's  group  is  very  bad  indeed,  due 
to  the  lack  of  walks,  and  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  State  should  build  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  public  highway 
across  the  Colony  property  because  the  work  cannot  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  There  being  no  adjoining  property  owners,  no 
part  of  the  cost  of  building  this  road  could  be  met  in  that  way 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  public  highways  ordinarily. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  mile  and  a  quarter  of  roadway  is 
f8,000.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  needed  to  build  roads  to  con- 
nect the  buildings  in  which  patients  live.  The  balance,  f2,000, 
is  urgently  required  for  grading  and  for  walks  in  the  women's 
group,  and  for  grading  and  walks  on  the  Village  Green. 

5.  For  four  cottages  for  employees,  similar  in  cost, 

type,  and  design  to  those  previously  put  up |6,000 
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This  item  is  self-explanatory.  We  lack  several  cottages  yet  of 
having  enough  for  the  various  heads  of  departments  and  other 
employees.  Home  life  for  employees  who  have  families  is  de- 
sirable, and  they  are  not  satisfied  to  live  in  so  isolated  a  com- 
munity in  any  other  way.  Cottages  of  this  type  that  we  have 
built  to  this  time  have  proved  a  great  success. 

6.  For  a  school  and  industrial  building  combined  in 

the  women's  group  |12,000 

This  structure  appears  on  the  Colony  plan  as  "  Building  IV," 
and  is  located  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building  in 
the  women's  group. 

There  are  at  present  from  60  to  75  epileptic  girls  attending 
school  in  a  building  in  which  40  patients  live.  The  schoolrooms 
are  exposed  to  so  much  noise  and  constant  disturbance  on  the 
part  of  the  other  patients  in  the  building,  that  the  school  work 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  manner. 

In  another  building  in  which  35  to  38  patients  live,  from  20 
to  25  are  employed  in  sewing.  These  20  to  25  make  practically 
all  the  clothing  worn  by  the  female  patients,  besides  doing  an 
enormous  amount  of  repair  work. 

With  the  present  size  of  the  Colony,  this  school  and  industrial 
building  combined  would  be  occupied  by  schoolrooms  for  nearly 
100  epileptic  girls,  and  with  workrooms  for  25  to  30  women, 
most  of  them  engaged  in  sewing. 

Another  feature  in  this  building  should  be  a  large  hall  in 
which  these  patients  might  have  some  recreation  in  the  evening. 
As  it  is  now,  they  must  walk  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  House 
of  the  Elders  for  such  recreation.  This  room  would  also  be  used 
for  lectures  and  Sunday  school  work  for  those  patients  who  are 
unable  to  go  the  distance  required  to  attend  regular  chapel 
service. 

7.  For  an  addition  to  the  pathological   laboratory 

building |2,500 

The  State  Architect  has  made  a  plan  of  an  addition  18  by  26 
feet,  basement  and  one  story,  to  the  pathological  laboratory. 

The  scientific  study  of  epilepsy  at  the  Colony,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  is  growing,  and  more 
room  in  which  the  pathologist  and  his  assistants  can  work  is 
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urgently  required^  It  was  felt  when  the  original  laboratory 
building  was  put  up  that  it  would  be  too  small,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  adding  to  the  building  was  considered  at  that  time. 
The  State  Architect  estimates  the  cost  of  the  addition  at 
$2,500. 

8.  For  the  final  wing  to  the  Peterson  Hospital f  15,000 

The  plan  of  the  Colony  made  nine  years  ago  provided  for  a 
hospital  building  in  about  eight  to  ten  years  that  would  accom- 
modate 50  to  60  patients. 

The  east  wing  of  the  hospital  is  now  under  construction. 
The  west  wing,  of  similar  size  and  design,  externally,  but  of 
different  internal  arrangement,  should  l>e  built  another  year. 
This  will  complete  the  Peterson  hospital  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design. 

The  estimated  cost  is  f  15,000. 

9.  For  hospital  and  laboratory  instruments,  books, 

and   equipment |2,500 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
necessity  for  this  item;  it  speaks  for  itself.  A  part  of  this 
amount  would  be  requii-ed  for  equipping  the  addition  to  the  build- 
ing. 

10.  For  a  new  icehouse  near  Willow  pond f3,OUO 

The  icehouse  in  use  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  too  small 
for  our  present  population.  It  was  built  eight  years  ago,  and  is 
already  in  need  of  extensive  repairs. 

Instead  of  spending  much  money  in  repairing  this  structure,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  up  a  new  building  nearer  Willow 
pond,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  for  all 
future  time. 

11.  For  a  Protestant  chapel  to  seat  1,200  to  1,400 

persons    fl5,000 

As  stated  in  several  of  the  last  colony  reports,  the  Colony's 
need  for  a  Protestant  chapel  is  very  great. 

Religious  services  are  now  held  in  the  House  of  the  Elders — 
an  old  frame  building  put  up  by  the  Shakers  about  50  years 
ago.     Structurally  it  is  a  very  good  building  to  a  certain  extent, 
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but  in  point  of  capacity  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  Colony's 
needs  for  a  chapel.  Not  only  is  it  now  used  for  chapel  services, 
but  for  theatricals,  for  dances,  as  a  library,  and  as  a  home  for  a 
large  number  of  employees,  these  living  on  the  top  floor.  This 
conglomerate  use  of  the  building  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

A  chapel  of  suflicient  capacity  to  meet  the  Colony's  needs  for 
all  time  could  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  |15,000. 

It  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  equally  accessible  to  the  men 
and  the  women,  and  would  probably  be  located  on  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  gorge,  at  appoint 
opposite  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

12.  For  general  repairs  and  equipment |10,000 

Since  its  foundation  the  Colony  has  annually  received  an  appro- 
priation of  about  |5,000  for  "  repairs  and  equipment."  Unfor- 
tunately, we  failed  to  get  any  money  for  this  purpose  last  year. 
We  had  in  mind  extensive  repairs  to  buildings  that  have  not 
been  repaired,  or  even  painted,  in  seven  or  eight  years.  We  had 
planned  to  paint  17  of  the  66  buildings  on  the  place.  The  fact 
that  no  repairs  to  buildings  have  been  made  in  the  past  year 
will  necessitate  a  much  larger  outlay  for  this  purpose  another 
year.    Consequently,  we  ask  for  |10,000  for  that  purpose. 

Several  items  of  considerable  magnitude  will  have  to  come 
out  of  this  amount,  among  them  being — 

First.  One  thousand  dollars  for  remodeling  and  repairing  the 
House  of  the  Elders. 

Second.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  to  |1,500  for  moving 
Chestnut  cottage  to  a  point  south  of  the  east  group  near  Willow 
pond,  in  order  that  the  grounds  between  the  east  group  and  the 
station  may  be  graded  and  laid  out  in  proper  condition. 

Third.  Two  thousand  dollars  for  outside  repairs  to  buildings 
m  the  women's  group. 

Fourth.  Five  hundred  to  f 600  for  additional  piling  along  the 
west  bank  of  Kishaqua  creek  to  protect  the  sewerage  beds  from 
flood  waters. 

Fifth.  Two  thousand  dollars  for  painting  and  kalsomining  17 
buildings  inside  and  out.  The  plastered  walls  in  8  of  the  new 
houses,  including  the  two  large  infirmaries  for  800  patients,  have 
never  been  painted,  and  they  urgently  need  it.     Several  other 
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buildings  in  the  farmstead,  east  group,  and  west  group,  have  not 
been  painted  outside  in  8  to  9  years. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  items,  numerous  smaller  repairs 
that  foot  up  several  thousand  dollars  need  to  be  made. 

Appropriation  for  Maintenance,  1905-1906. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1905,  we  shall  re- 
quire 1165,000  for  maintenance  for  an  expected  daily  average 
attendance  of  1,050  patients. 

The  Necessity  for  a  Special  Building  for  Epileptic  Infants. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  at  the  German  Colony  for 
Epileptics  at  Bielefeld  is  a  large,  roomy,  sunshiny  house  on  the 
hill  near  the  chapel,  given  o\er  entirely  to  the  usts  of  a  "  Kinder- 
heim,"  a  sort  of  kindergarten  and  nursery  building  combined  for 
epileptic  infants.  Thirty  little  one»  ranging  in  age  from  a  week 
up  to  five  years  were  being  cared  for  in  this  building  at  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

We  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  admit  infants  in  arms 
who  are  either  born  with  the  disease  or  who  acquired  it  during 
the  first  few  months  of  life. 

The  mother  of  little  Katie  E.  S.,  of  Orleans  county,  has  been 
sorely  tried  in  the  care  of  her  little  daughter  of  three  years, 
whose  epilepsy  appeared  when  she  was  four  days  old.  Because 
of  our  lack  of  means  to  care  for  infants,  we  have  been  unable  to 
take  this  little  girl  to  this  time.  When  she  comes  to  us  she  will 
require  the  attention  of  a  nurse  day  and  night,  and  with  only  one 
nurse  to  12  to  14  patients,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
one  to  such  duty. 

To  show  in  part  the  relief  the  care  of  such  cases  at  the  Colony 
would  bring  to  homes,  I  quote  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
this  little  girl's  mother. 

"  I  could  get  plenty  of  work  to  do  this  fall  if  you  would  take 
my  little  girl  in.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  her  suffer  so  hard.  Can't 
you  do  anything?  I  can't  have  her  here  in  this  condition  for 
years  to  come,  nor  can  I  supi)ort  my  other  little  ones  while  I 
have  this  sick  one  on  my  hands  to  care  for.  T  can't  hold  out 
much  longer  in  strength  or  financially." 
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A  building  for  20  to  25  epileptic  infants  would  All  a  marked 
deficiency  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Craig  Colony  at  the  present 
time. 

We  must  remember  that  the  epileptic  child  haa  most  often  to 
be  measured  by  its  childishness  and  not  by  its  years.  Epileptic 
children  eight  to  twelve  years  old  often  show  the  immaturity  and 
lack  of  intelligence  shown  by  normal  children  of  three  to  five 
years. 

The  table  that  follows  shows  the  age  at  which  1,623  cases  were 
admitted  to  the  Colony.  Practically  all  of  these  had  the  disease 
years  before  entering  the  Colony.  If  provision  for  the  very 
young  could  be  made,  more  would  enter  the  Colony  at  an  earlier 
age,  and  the  recoveries  would  be  greater. 

Showing  Age  on  Admission  in  1,623  Cases. 

Under  5  years 2 

5-10  years  69 

1015  years  257 

15-20  years  386 

20-25  years 317 

25-30  years  178 

30-35  years  125 

35-40  years  94 

40-45  years  82 

45-50  years  48 

50-55  years  33 

55-60  years  13 

60-65  years  6 

65-70  years  10 

70-75  years  2 

75-80  years  0 

80-85  years  0 

85-90  years  0 

90-95  years  .* 1 

The  West  Group  and  the  Lbtchworth  House. 
The  time  has  come  when  something  radical  must  be  done  with 
these  buildings  in  which  about  200  persons  live. 
The  west  house  buildings  are  of  wood,  built  by  the  Shakers  S5 
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years  ago.  When  we  repaired  them  eight  years  age  they  were 
made  only  passable  for  the  care  of  epileptics.  They  are  badly 
in  need  of  extensive  renovations.  It  is  unsanitary,  unsafe,  and 
from  every  point  of  view  unwise  to  keep  patients  in  them  any 
longer  in  their  present  condition. 

One  of  the  first  principles  in  Colony  building  for  epil^tics 
is  to  provide  for  classification;  i.  e.,  if  we  want  things  to  go 
with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  While  the  Letchworth  hoiue 
is  a  very  good  building,  structurally,  it  is  much  too  large  for 
epileptics.  It  holds  100;  it  ought  not  to  hold  over  40  to  50. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  number  of  patients  in  it  should  be  reduced. 

Back  to  "  The  Simple  Life." 
"Aspire  to  simple  living,"  says  Charles  Wagner. 

We  have  given  that  advice  to  the  colonists  at  Sonyea  for  nearly 
ten  years.  Had  some  of  them  observed  it  in  the  banning  tiiey 
would  have  escai)ed  the  disease  that  brought  them  here. 

Once  here,  we  use  every  effort  to  get  them  to  cultivate  a 
fondness  for  simpler  and  better  things.  And  it  is  a  ])leasure 
when  we  succeed,  for  the  change  wrought  in  the  individual  is 
wholesome  and  radical.  We  get  young  men — and  old  ones,  too, 
for  that  matter — from  the  cities,  who  have  been  living  the  pace 
that  destroys.  We  put  them  in  rough  clothes  and  under  wide 
brimmed  hats,  and  put  them  out  on  the  soil  under  the  sunshine 
and  in  the  pure  air.  Some  rebel  at  first.  They  would  rather 
have  good  complexions,  smooth  hands  and  epilepsy,  than  hard- 
ened hands,  a  brown  skin,  a  fine  appetite,  a  capacity  for  whole- 
some sleej),  and  no  epile})8y.  But  the  vast  majority  of  them 
change  in  a  little  while,  and  become  warm  advocates  of  the  Colony 
system. 

The  strenuous  life  has  no  place  for  those  who  must  live  in  a 
community  like  this. 

Table  Showing  the'  Hour  at  Which  Epileptic  Seizures  Oc- 
curred IN  201,546  Instances  at  The  Craig  Colony. 

Men.  Women.  Toial. 

1  a.  m 4,394  3,314  7,708 

2  "    .  5,486  3,483  8,969 

3  "   *  7,308  3,905  11,213 
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Men.  Wamen.  Total. 

4  a.    m 5,592  2,525  8,217 

5  "  4,755  2,447  7,202 

6  "  5,100  3,047  8,137 

7  "  4,606  4,192  8,798 

8  "  5,192  4,256  9,448 

9  "  4,787  4,314  9,101 

10  "       4,708  4,274  8,982 

11  "       5,322  4,082  9,404 

12  noon    5,399  3,342  8,741 

1  p.  m 5,191  3,326  8,517 

2  «  5,106  3,934  9,040 

3  «  4,738  3,910  8,648 

4  "  4,013  3,770  7,783 

5  "  4,185  3,474  7,659 

6  «  4,731  3,264  7,995 

7  "  4,363  2,254  6,717 

8  «        5,349  2,269  7,616 

9  "       6,600  2,506  9,106 

10  "       5,237  2,659  7,898 

11  "       4,815  2,938  7,753 

12  Night 4,111  2,843  6,954 

There  are  epileptics  who  never  have  an  attack  except  when 
thev  are  asleep.  Tf  they  sloe])  in  the  day  instead  of  at  night, 
their  attacks  will  change  accordingly.  The  attacks  follow  the 
sleep  state,  no  matter  when  present. 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  a  total  of  201,546  seizures,  more 
occurred  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  hour. 
Hut  the  increased  frequency  at  that  time  is  not  explained  by  sleep 
alone;  at  that  time  the  body  rc*aches  its  lowest  state  of  vitality 
and  the  increased  attacks  then  are  due  to  the  lessened  powers  of 
resistance.  Less  attacks  occurred  in  the  same  cases  at  seven 
o\*lock  in  the  evening  than  at  anj'  other  hour. 

THE  REl^RT  OF  THE  RESIDENT  PATHOLOGIST. 
TnB  Craig  Colony  Pathological  Laboratory,  Sonyka,  N.  Y. 

October  1,  1904. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  the  first  annual  report  of  the  resi- 
dent pathologist  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904 : 
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The  Purposes  op  the  Pathological  Laboratory. 

The  pathological  laboratory  at  the  Craig  Colony  was  opened 
on  June  1,  1903.  It  was  created  to  make  use  of  the  unusual 
opportunities  offered  at  Sonyea  for  studying  a  disease  whose 
etiology  is  still  wrapped  in  great  obscurity.  Active  efforts  to 
establish  the  laboratory  were  in  progress  for  years  before  these 
efforts  bore  fruit.  And  in  a  sense  the  founding  of  the  laboratory 
at  the  Colony  may  be  called  pioneer  work  in  this  State,  since  no 
other  state  institution  has  an  independent  laboratory  of  its  own 
designed  for  research  work. 

Equipment  for  Such  Work. 

Provision  to  some  extent  was  made  several  years  ago  for  this 
work,  a  laboratory  building  being  put  up  at  that  time.  This 
building  was  still  unequipped  when  I  took  up  my  duties  here. 
It  had  to  be  provided  with  light,  water,  heat,  shelving,  and  with 
all  the  apparatus,  chemicals,  glassware,  etc.,  required  in  such 
a  plant.  One  difficulty  was  the  smallness  of  the  building.  This 
necessitated  a  too  compact  arrangement  of  its  utilities  to  enable 
work  to  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage.  The  laboratory 
is  even  now  so  crowded  that  an  addition  to  it  is  an  imperative 
necessity,  and  this  addition  should  be  constructed  another  year. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  gas  for  general  laboratory 
purposes.  This  required  the  use  of  oil,  which  is  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  gas  for  such  purposes.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  work  of  installing  a  gas  plant  solely  for  scientific  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  laboratory  and  the  hospital  is 
going  on,  and  that  the  plant  is  now  practically  completed.  It 
will  provide  35  to  40  lights  for  heating  purposes.  The  labora- 
tory is  lighted  with  electricity. 

We  have  also  been  short  of  help  with  which  to  do  the  unskilled 
work  required  in  such  a  place,  but  this  deficiency  will  shortly  be 
remedied. 

Dr.  Horace  LoGrasso,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  and  a  medical  interne  at  the  Colony,  has  been  at  work 
in  the  laboratory  since  last  July.  The  services  of  a  com/petent 
assistant  were  greatly  needed,  and  Dr.  LoGrasso's  work  promises 
to  be  of  distinctive  value. 
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Qbnbral  Outline  and  Purpose  op  the  Work. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  pathological  department  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  pathogenesis  of  epilepsy 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  benefiting  the  class  of  patients  af- 
flicted with  this  disease.  Just  when  the  latter  aim  can  be  reached, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  the  present.  The  beginning  had  to  be 
made  with  an  unbiased  observation  of  the  epileptic,  both  dead 
and  living,  in  order  to  eventually  find  characteristics  in  their 
metabolism  or  structure  which,  would  serve  as  guides  for  thera- 
peutic procedures. 

In  the  observation  of  the  living,  it  is  important  to  extend 
them  over  the  greatest  possible  territory,  procuring,  so  to  speak, 
a  universal  map  of  the  patient's  condition.  The  Colony  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  introduced  a  system  of 
examination  and  records  which  complies  with  this  condition 
and  which  if  taken  up  in  the  right  spirit  by  the  medical  staflf, 
promises  to  produce  interesting  results,  adding  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  post-mortem  study  of  the  epileptic. 

These  purely  clinical  investigations  in  the  future  are  to  be 
supplemented  by  systematic  examinations  of  the  blood  and  gastric 
secretions,  especially  in  all  newly  admitted  patients. 

Blood  Work. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  of  Patholo- 
gists and  Bacteriologists,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Research,  volume  12,  number  1,  page  87,  I  described  a  stain- 
ing method  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  make  differential 
leucocyte  counts  in  the  counting  chamlber. 
The  principle  of  the  method  is  in  brief  as  follows : 
With  a  Thoma  pipette  used  for  the  counting  of  red  blood  cells, 
blood  is  drawn  up  to  the  mark  0.5.    It  is  then  diluted  200  times 
by  drawing  up  to  the  mark  hundred  the  staining  solution,  the 
formula  for  which  as  originally  recommended  by  me,   was  as 
follows : 

1.  Twelve  per  cent,  formaline  (i.  e..  Formaline  Schering,  12 
vol.  water  enough  to  make  up  100  vol.). 

2.  One  per  cent  aq.  solution  sodium  chloride. 

3.  One-half  per  cent.  aq.  solution  of  eosine  (yellowish). 

4.  Unna's  polychrome  methylene  blue. 
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Equal  volumes  of  these  four  solutions  are  mixed  and  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  is  used  in  place  of  the  Gowers  or  Toisson  solution 
in  the  pipette.  It  produces  within  from  15  to  30  minutes  at 
ordinary  roomi  temperature,  quicker  at  body  -temperature,  a 
differential  stain  of  the  leucocytes,  bringing  out  the  protoplasm, 
nuclei  and  granulations  which  can  be  directly  observed  in  the 
Thoma  counting  chamber. 

In  order  to  make  this  method  practical,  allowing  to  count  a 
suflBcient  amount  of  leucocytes  in  one  single  specimen  and  to 
count  red  and  white  cells  in  one  or  the  same  specimen,  I  recom- 
mended a  counting  chamber  with  an  especially  ruled  space  ex- 
tending over  the  greatest  part  of  the  central  disc.  A  reproduction 
of  this  space  is  given  in  the  journal  mentioned  and  I  hope  to  have 
such  a  chamber  constructed  by  Leitz. 

The  staining  method  described  still  needs  some  perfections 
that  will  give  it  more  stability,  and  if  this  is  reached,  it  will 
prove  very  valuable  for  the  investigation  of  the  blood  of  epileptics, 
having  several  advantages  over  other  methods  in  use,  i.  e.,  over 
the  methods  of  the  so-called  stained  "  smears."  Moreover,  if 
followed  up  in  certain  directions,  it  promises  to  throw  some 
intei'esting  light  on  the  microchemism  of  blood. 

One  important  point  I  have  discovered  since  the  method  was 
published,  and  that  is,  that  the  polychrome  methylene  blue  em- 
plojed  on  it  receives  its  value  through  its  alkalinity,  i.  e.,  through 
the  potassium  carbonate  contained  in  it.  If  the  alkali  is  added 
to  the  pure  and  fresh  aqueous  methylene  blue  solution,  practically 
the  same  effects  can  be  reached,  which  considering  the  instability 
of  composition  of  the  polychrome  methylene  blue  is  "a  great 
advantage  gained. 

Autopsies. 

In  beginning  the  post-mortem  study  of  the  epileptic,  which 
naturally  comes  within  the  province  of  the  pathologist,  the  very 
important  problem  of  procuring  proper  material  for  such  study 
came  up.  The  nervous  system  undergoes  decomi)osition  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  tissue,  and  this  decomposition  may 
entirely  disguise  or  mask  the  pathological  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  it.  But  since  early  autopsies  are  often  impossible,- 
means  had  to  be  found  of  preserving  the  nervous  system  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  make  it  available  for  histological  study  without 
in  any  way  mutilating  the  body.     1  have  succeeded  in  devising 
such  a  method,  which  in  principle  is  very  simple.     It  was  de- 
scribed in  extenso  in  the  "  Medical  Record  "  of  July  9, 1904,  under 
the  title,  "A  Method  of  Securing  Fixation  and  Hardening  of  the 
Central   Nervous  System  Before  the  Autopsy."     I  shall   touch 
upon  it  very  briefly  here.     It  consists  in  injecting  into  the  sub- 
dural space  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  a  twelve  per  cent, 
solution  of  formaline.     Five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  can  usu- 
ally be  injected  in  this  manner.     This  is  suflScient  to  prevent 
decomposition  as  was  shown  in  cases  in  which  the  autofmy  was 
made  as  late  as  43  to  50  hours  after  death,  the  formaline  having 
been  injected  one  to  three  hours  after  death.     Tn  one  of  these 
cases  the  neuroglia  stain  succeeded  well,  a  very  delicate  test  for 
the  preserving  value  of  the  method. 

Autopsy  Law. 

Another  important  step  gained  was  the  passage  of  a  law 
allowing  under  certain  restrictions,  autopsies  on  the  bodies  of 
indigent  patients  dying  at  the  Colony.  The  passage  of  this  law 
was  the  outcome  of  years  of  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Spratling,  renewed  again  and  again  in  spite  of  repeated  failures. 

While  i*estrictions  on  autopsy  work  are  still  very  great,  tne 
fact  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  granting  some  liberty,  means  a 
great  deal.  It  shows  that  enlightened  ideas  in  this  direction  are 
getting  a  firmer  hold  of  public  opinion,  and  that  the  benefits  of 
autopsies  from  a  scientific  standpoint  are  being  more  generally 
recognized. 

Manner  of  Conducting  Autopsies. 

In  performing  autopsies  during  the  year,  care  was  taken  to 
make  them  as  complete  as  possible  and  to  record  all  findings  in 
detail.  This  was  done  by  dictation.  These  autopsies  were  at 
tended  with  increasing  interest  by  the  entire  medical  staff  who 
gave  valuable  assistance  in  their  execution. 

Whenever  some  organ  showed  interesting  changes,  pieces  of  it 
were  removed  for  histological  investigation.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  preserve  the  central  nervous  system,  especially  the  brain 
19 
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in  a  proper  manner.  The  brain  waa  laid  on  a  thin  layer  of  cotton 
or  suspended  on  gauze,  ample  jars  being  used  for  that  purpose 
so  that  no  distortions  of  the  specimens  by  pressure  could  take 
place,  (.'are  was  also  taken  to  provide  large  quantities  of  pre- 
serving fluid.  It  seems  trivial  to  mention  these  points,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  much  material  is  frequently  spoiled  for  histological 
investigation  by  neglect  of  these  simple  precautions. 

Recording  and  Classification  op  Specimens. 

For  taking  notes  of  the  autopsies  and  also  for  those  of  the 
micro8coj)ieal  siiecimens,  the  Tengwall  file  proved  very  con- 
venient, allowing  as  it  does  the  keeping  of  all  notes  of  one  case 
together  and  to  add  to  such  notes  to  any  desired  extent  without 
disturbing  its  arrangement. 

For  classification  of  all  specimens  the  Dewey  system  was 
adopted.  In  this  system  every  organ  has  a  special  number  of 
its  own,  which  greatly  facilitates  studies  of  such  organ.  For 
instance,  tlip  heart  has  the  number  .12,  and  can  be  found  in  every 
case  under  this  numl)er.  In  addition  to  the  Dewey  number,  it 
was  found  practical  to  attach  to  each  specimen  an  accession 
number. 

The  recording  of  most  organs  requires  usually  no  special 
method,  but  for  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  for  the  brain. 
it  is  very  desirable  to  designate  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
region  from  which  they  were  taken.  This  was  accomplished  by 
having  photo*^raphs  of  different  views  of  all  the  preserved  brains 
and  of  ninrking  on  these  the  regions  from  which  the  pieces  were 
removed  for  histological  investigation.  Whenever  this  seemed 
desirable,  the  so-called  Meynert  section  was  made,  i.  e.,  the 
hemisj)heies  were  deta(»hed  from  the  rest  of  the  brain,  thus 
exposing  the  cerebral  axis.  This  proved  very  instructive,  a  great 
number  of  cases  disclosing  very  interesting  changes  of  the  axis. 
(See  pi.  II,  fig.  1.) 

For  taking  the  pljotograi)hs,  a  special  stand  was  constructed, 
which  allowed  the  use  of  the  camera  at  almost  J.ny  angle  and  to 
easily  vary  the  distance  from  the  specimens  (see  pi.  II,  figs.  2 
and  *U.  An  almost  vertical  position  of  the  camera  proved  the 
most  desirable.     In  this  position  the  proper  distribution  of  light 
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could  be  easily  managed.  What  helped  us  greatly  in  this  point 
was  the  structure  of  the  laboratory  building,  which  possesses  ap 
ample  skylight,  alm^t  the  entire  roof  being  of  glass. 

For  successful  brain  photography  a  long  focus  lens  is  indis- 
pensable. The  only  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  its  high  price. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  one  at  a  very  i^asonable  rate 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Sj>encer  T^ens  Company  of  Buffalo. 

By  use  of  all  these  factors  and  under  my  direction,  some  excel- 
lent photographs  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Brown,  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer and  attendant  at  the  (.'olony.  The  photographs  accom- 
panying this  report  were  made  by  him. 

Histological  Investigation  of  the  Gases. 

Histological  study  and  histological  technique  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  usually  by  improved  technique  that  our  histological  knowl- 
edge advances,  and  since  by  such  advancements  parts  and  struc- 
tures of  tissues  not  known  before,  or  only  vaguely  known,  ai*e 
brought  out;  such  is  the  case  also  for  pathological  changes. 
Alterations  that  escaped  i)revious  methods  are  disclosed  by 
methods  now  in  use.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  chromoj)hile  substance  of  the  nerve  cells 
as  brought  out  by  Nissl's  method  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
methods  formerly  used  (bichromate  hardening  and  straining 
with  carmine,  etc.)  absolutely  failed  to  reveal  any  changes. 

These  facts  very  frequently  necessitate  a  revision  of  seem- 
ingly established  pathological  findings,  as  soon  as  a  fundamen- 
tally new  method  appears.  Such  a  fundamentally  new  method 
is  the  one  that  brings  out  the  fibrillary  structure  of  the  nerve 
cell,  and  in  studying  the  pathology  of  ej)ilepsy,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary, and  promising  new  disclosures,  to  make  use  of  it.  How- 
ever, one  drawback  of  some  of  the  methods  which  have  done  so 
much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  finer  structures  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  that  they  are  very  whimsical  and  unreliable, 
for  which  reasons  they  cannot  be  used  for  pathological  study. 
This  disadvantage  is  shared  also  by  the  fibril  method,  as  first 
practically  applied  to  the  nervous  system  by  Albert  Bethe,  and 
it  was  my  endeavor  to  search  the  literature  for  modifications  of 
the  fibril  method  which  might  be  used  for  pathological  i)urposes. 
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It  would  seem  from  this  long  continued  search  that  the  only 
method  applicable  in  this  respect  is  the  one  of  Bamon  y  Cajal,* 
I  have  already  applied  with  gratifying  results. 

Results  of  thb  Autopsies. 

The  autoi>sies  made  during  the  first  year  were  16  in  number. 
They  presented  some  very  interesting  findings  which  I  reported 
in  a  paper  before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Atlantic 
City,  June  10,  1904,  under  the  title,  "  On  some  interesting  autopsy 
findings  in  epileptics."  Among  these  changes  the  most  important 
ones  were: 

1.  Valvular  changes  of  the  heart. 

2.  Aneurysmatic  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  capillaries, 

particularly  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

3.  Acute  pneumonia. 

4.  Changes  in  the  brain  to  be  specified  below. 

Valvular  TjBsions. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  an  autopsy  of  the  heart  was 
made  was  15.  (In  one  of  the  16  cases  only  a  brain  autopsy 
was  permitted.)  Of  these  there  were  12,  or  80  per  cent.,  which 
showed  distinct  changes  of  one  valve  or  other,  while  in  the 
thirteenth  case  they  were  so  slight  that  they  were  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  mitral  valve  was  most  frequently  afiPected;  in- 
deed, it  was  involved  in  every  case  in  which  there  was  a  valvular 
lesion  at  all. 

The  relative  frequency  of  involvement  of  each  valve,  if  we 
exclude  the  cases  in  which  the  changes  were  slight  or  doubtful, 
is  expressed  in  the  following  table : 

Mitral  valve  alone diseased,  6  cases,  40  % 

Mitral  valve  plus  aortic  valve. .  .diseased,  3 cases,  20  % 

Mitral  valve  plus  tricuspid diseased,  1  case,    6|%     • 

Mitral  valve  plus  tricuspid  plus 
aortic  valve diseased,  2  cases,  13J% 

•  Ramon  y  cajal — Un  sencillo  methodo  de  coloracion  selectiva  del  reticulo 
protoplasmico  y  sus  efectos  en  loa  diversos  organos  nerviosos — ^Trabajor  del 
Laboratorio  de  investigaciones  biologicas,  de  la  Univereidad  de  Madrid,  Tomo 
n.  1903,  p.  129. 
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As  to  the  natnre  of  the  change,  one  case  ought  to  be  first  thrown 
ont  as  presenting  changes  of  a  different  character  than  the  rest. 
In  this  case  (No.  22)  the  mitral  valve  showed  a  wartlike  granula- 
tion of  soft  constituency.  In  all  other  cases  the  changes  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  a  shortening  of  the  valve  and  a  thickening  and 
hardening  of  its  margin.  The  appearance  was  most  like  that  of 
atheroma.  No  erosions  and  calcareous  deposits  were  present  on 
the  surface  of  the  valve. 

An  analysis  of  these  cases  showed  in  the  majority  a  decided 
correspondence  between  the  valvular  changes  on  one  side  and 
the  severity  and  total  frequency  of  epileptic  seizures  on  the  other. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  barring  one  case  in  which 
the  num>ber  of  attacks  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
changes  and  in  which  the  age  of  the  patient  (93  years)  evidently 
was  the  chief  factor,  evidence  was  <onsiderably  in  favor  of  look- 
ing upon  the  valvular  changes  as  secondary  and  brought  about 
by  the  strain  that  the  circulatory  system  is  subjected  to  in  a 
Grand  Mai  seizure. 

Pathological  Changes  op  the  Capillaries. 

In  several  of  the  autopsy  cases  the  capillaries  of  certain  organs, 
particularly  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  (at  least  these  were  chiefly 
investigated)  showed  tortuosity  and  aneurysmatic  dilatation, 
marked  by  their  extent  as  well  as  their  intensity.  In  all  the  cases 
so  far  examined  in  which  these  capillary  alterations  were  found, 
valvular  changes  were  also  present.  While  I  was  first  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  secondary  to  the  valvular  changes,  I  now 
deem  it  more  probable  that  they  are  both  due  to  the  same  cause, 
i.  e.,  the  tension  of  the  circulatory  system  in  a  severe  seizure. 

Acute  Pneumonia. 

This  was  found  as  a  chief  and  in  some  cases  as  a  contributing 
cause  of  death  in  eight  cases,  i.  e.,  57  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  lungs  were  examined.  One  of  these  was  an  aspiration 
pneumonia  due  to  the  forcing  of  food  in  the  bronchi  evidently 
during  a  seizure.  All  others  were  lobar  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception. 
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Brain  Ghangbs. 

None  of  the  thirteen  cases  in  which  a  brain  autopsy  was  made 
was  quite  exempt  from  organic  changes  of  the  brain.  In  some, 
such  changes  were  very  striking.  One  presented  a  circumscribed 
atrophy  of  the  right  frontal  lobe,  affecting  its  entire  base  and  the 
anterior  half  of  its  convexity.  Another  case  showed  a  subdural 
hemorrhage  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  second  and  third 
frontal  convolutions  and  the  lower  end  of  the  central  convolu- 
tions, on  the  left  side.  The  third  one  presented  a  marked  internal 
hydrocephalus,  probably  congenital  and  confined  to  the  parieto 
tempero-occipital  lobe,  leaving  apparently,  out  the  frontal  lobe 
'entirely.  It  was  more  strongly  developed  on  the  left  side.  In  a 
fourth  case  a  cyst  of  the  left  upper  vermis  and  left  cerebellar 
hemisphere,  probably  congenital,  was  found.  Changes  of  further 
interest  were  found  in  a  number  of  other  cases.  Two  of  these 
showed  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  of  the  superior  vermis  cere- 
belli  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  bat 
the  most  frequent  changes  were  found  in  the  optic  thalamus  and 
geniculate  bodies.  These  structures  could  be  grossly  examined 
only  in  cases  in  which  tlje  so-called  Meynert  section  had  been 
made,  i.  e.,  in  which  the  pallium  was  separated  from  the  so-called 
cerebral  axis.  Meynert  section  was  made  in  nine  cases,  seven 
of  which  showed  distinct  changes  of  the  thalamus,  some  also  of 
the  geniculate  body. 

The  change  affected  either  the  entire  thalamus  or  parts  thereof. 
Most  frequently  (in  four  cases)  the  left  thalamus  was 
smaller  than  the  right,  the  difference  l>eing  very  marked.  In 
one  case  the  right  one  was  smaller  than  the  left  and  in  two  more 
it  was  diflBcult  to  say  whether  a  difference  was  present  although 
the  right  thalamus  seemed  slightly  smaller  than  the  left.  In 
these  latter  two  cases,  however,  both  thalami  were  reduced  in 

In  some  cases  the  surface  of  the  thalami  had  a  decidedly  shriv- 
elled appearance. 

The  pulvin^'.r  chnnges  were  in  some  cases  extremely  marked, 
^he  pulvinar  beijig  tbinne^i  o^t  to  a  ledge-like  wedge  instead  of 
forming  a  well-rounded  prominence. 
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The  anterior  tubercle  of  the  thalamus  in  at  least  two  cases 
showed  very  interesting  changes,  being  reduced  in  size  and  quite 
particularly  in  one  case  almost  detached  from  the  rest,  so  as  to 
present  a  pedunculated  apiiearance. 

The  changes  of  the  geniculate  bodies  were  not  very  marked,  but 
some  of  the  bodies  seemed  decidedly  reduced  in  size. 

The  interpretation  of  these  thalamic  changes  must  be  made 
with  great  precaution.  They  are  fully  discussed  in  the  article 
c»bove  mentioned.  That  most  of  the  autopsy  cases  were  advanced 
ones  with  marked  mental  involvement,  must  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  these  changes 
may  have  caused  the  epilepsy,  or  how  far  they  may  have  been  a 
result  or  again  how  far  they  may  have  no  significance  in  either 
way. 

CouKSE  OF  Instruction  to  the  Staff. 

A  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  was 
given  the  members  of  the  medical  staff,  in  the  form  of  semi-weekly 
lectures,  accompanied  by  demonstration  of  gross  and  microscop- 
ical specimens.    The  lectui-es  were  attended  with  great  interest. 

Laboratory  work  at  the  Craig  Colony  is  full  of  promise.  But 
the  plant  needs  many  additions  and  improvements  to  it  to  fit  it 
for  its  best  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  ONUP,  M.  D., 
Resident  Pathologist, 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   STEWARD   FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1904. 

October  1,  1904. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 
The  steward  respectfully  submits  the  following  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1904. 

The  Farm  and  Garden. 
It  has  been  an  excellent  year  for  farm  and  garden  products. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  all  crops  have  been  good.  We  secured 
the  finest  hay  crop  we  ever  harvested.  While  wheat  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was  a  failure  generally,  we  had  a  fair  harvest. 
Our  apple  crop  is  the  heaviest  in  many  years.  Peas  for  canning 
were  very  fine  and  returned  |53.62  per  acre. 
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Daiey. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced the  lafit  year,  due  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  dair3\ 

The  average  number  of  cows  milked  during  the  year  was  46. 
The  greatest  number  milked  at  one  time  was  50,  in  October,  1903. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  milk  produced  that  month  was  25,675. 
The  smallest  number — 40 — ^was  in  August.  The  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  produced  that  month  was  24,276.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  figures  that  we  produced  about  the  same  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  each  month  for  the  entire  year. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of  milk  produced  during  the  year 
was  301,070,  or  about  150,535  quarts.  The  average  number  of 
pounds  per  cow  for  the  year  was  6,545,  which  is  an  increase  of 
about  800  pounds  over  last  year. 

The  following  cows  deserve  special  mention : 

Cow  No.  75  produced  8,434  lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 
Cow  No.  61  produced  7,082  lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 
Cow  No.  134  produced  7,778  lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 
Cow  No.  104  produced  7,653  lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 
Cow  No.  129  produced  7,457  lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 

The  new  stock  sheds  and  fences  around  the  barnyard,  and 
manure  pit  at  the  cow  bam,  have  added  very  much  to  the  conven- 
ience and  cleanliness  of  the  dairy  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
herd.    All  this  will  be  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  milk. 

Sheep. 
The  flock  of  sheep  on  September  30,  1904,  consisted  of  191  ewes, 
2  bucks  and  119  lambs.  We  have  killed  and  used,  (as  shown  by 
our  Home  Product  Reports)  3,657  pounds  of  lamb,  |366.90,  and 
sold  wool  and  pelts  to  the  amount  of  |505.41,  making  a  total  of 
1872.31  received  from  sheep  during  the  year.  This  is  |53.54  more 
than  was  received  last  year  from  about  the  same  number  of  sheep. 

SWINB. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  43  store  hogs,  24  breeding  hogs  and 
119  pigs  under  6  months  of  age.  We  have  killed  and  used,  (as 
shown  by  the  Home  Product  Reports  during  the  year)  15,670 
pounds  of  dressed  pork  of  the  value  of  f  1,099.80;  1,703  pounds  of 
lard,  1129.06;  total,  |1,228.86. 
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There  has  been  very  little  meal  or  com  fed  to  the  hogs  during 
the  past  year.  The  principle  part  of  the  pork  and  lard  has  been 
made  from  table  refuse  from  the  various  households  of  the  Colony. 

Brickyard. 

The  brickyard  season  commenced  May  10th.  The  output  has 
been  392,000  common  hard  brick. 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients  employed  in  the  yard 
was  15.  The  brick  machine  was  run  49  days,  5i/^  hours  each  day ; 
23  days  out  of  the  124  were  lost  on  account  of  holidays,  rain,  etc. 
There  were  only  2  hired  employees  in  the  yard  during  the  season, 
most  of  the  work  being  done  by  patients. 

We  delivered  to  contractors  and  special  fund  appropriation  for 
steam  conduit  up  to  October  1,  1004,  258,600  brick,  at  |6.50  per 
M.  at  the  kiln.  At  this  price  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  yard 
for  the  season  would  be |2,548  00 

The  cost  of  production  was : 

<k>al    1188  40 

Wages    591  50 

Total 1779  90 

This  leaves  the  net  proceeds  of  the  yard |1,778  10 


There  were  8  kilns  of  brick  burned  this  season  against  9  last 
season.  To  put  the  yard  in  condition  next  spring,  we  shall  require 
3,250  feet  of  hemlock  plank  for  runways  from  the  brick  machine 
to  racks. 

Tailor  Shop. 

There  has  been  f  1,993.52  worth  of  clothing  made  at  a  cost  of 
f 702.75  for  material,  and  foreman  $420,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
of  patients  $870.77. 

Summary  of  Industries. 
Cari)enter  shop  (work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman)    |3,593  50 

Blacksmith  shop  (work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman)  760  63 

Tailor  shop  (work  done  by  patients)   870  77 

Dressmaking  department  (work  done  by  patients 

with  one  paid  seamstress)    1,913  13 
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Shoe  shop  cobbling  (work  done  by  patients) . . .  |96  60 

Sloyd  school  ('work  done  by  patients)  61  25 

Brickyard  (work  done  by  patients  and  two  hired 

employees) 2,548  00 

Plumbing  shop   (work  done  by  patients  and  one 

paid  foreman)    1,594  10 

Broom  shop  (work  done  by  patients)  93  75 

Mattress  shop   (work  done  by  patients  with  one 

hired  foreman)   185  00 

Printing  oflfice    377  05 

^fason  (work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid  fore- 
man)      1,042  50 

Paint  shop  (work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 
foreman)    986  50 

Total  114,122  78 

Maintenance. 

1.  The   daily  average  number   of   patients   sup- 

ported during  the  year  was 836.789 

2.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  with  home  pro- 

duct was  1162,792  91 

3.  The  lota  I  cost  of  maintenance  without  home 

product   was    142,312  26 

4.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  without  home 

product  or  clothing  was 133,609  90 

5.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  without  home 

product,  clothing,  money  refunded  from  mis- 
cellaneous sales  or  maintenance  reimburse- 
ment was 127,548  00 

(This  represents  the  amount  actually  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury  and  used  for  mainte- 
nance.) 

6.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  with  home 

])roduct  was 194  54 

7.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  without 

home  product  was 170*  06 

8.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  without 

home  product  or  clothing  was 159  67 
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The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  without 
home  products,  clothing,  money  r«fuBded 
from  miscellaneous  sales,  or  maintenance 
reimbursement  was |152  42 


Per  Capita  Cost  op  Divisions  of  Maintbnancb  Without  Homb 
Product,  But  Inclusive  of  Miscellaneous  Receipts  Turned 
Into  State  Treasury. 

Est.  No. 

1-2.     Wages  and  labor f72.434 

3.  Expenses  of  managers,  officers  and  agient. .  1.229 

4.  Provisions   41.492 

5.  Household  stores 8.'277 

6.  Clothing 10.399 

7.  Fuel  and  light 20.006 

8.  Hospital  and  medical  supplies 2.753 

9.  Shop,  farm  and  garden 7.571 

10.  Ordinary  repairs   1.455 

11.  Transportation  of  inmates .093 

12.  Miscellaneous   4.366 

Total  average  gross  per  capita  cost |170  06 

Total  average  net  per  capita  cost 152  42 

Reimbursements. 
Prom  individuals  for  part  care  and  maintenance 

of  patients f3,138  59 

Money  received  from  counties  to  pay  for  patients' 

clothing    7,464  45 

Total 110,603  04 

Miscellaneous  Sales. 

178  dozen   corn |176  00 

60  dozen  cans  beans 45  00 

72  dozen  cans  peas 65  00 

247,900  brick 1,611  35 

3,840  pounds  rags 19  20 

29  oak  piles 34  80 

1  oven 200  00 
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1,537  pounds  wool |326  61 

200  bushels  potatoes 160  00 

Carboys,  barrels,  cans 26  95 

Hotel   rent,  6  months 75  00 

Hides,  pelts,  etc. 178  80 

12,919  31 


Product  of  Farm^  Garden  and  Dairy. 
Credit. 

16  dozen  bunches  onions |1  92 

325  bushels  onions 276  25 

200  bushels  beets 80  Oo 

450  bushels  turnips 202  50 

350  bushels  rata  baga 70  00 

10  tons  cabbage 9^  00 

3  tons  cabbage,  Holland 27  00 

3y2  tons  Hubbard  squash 50  00 

325  bushels  carrots 146  25 

100  bushels  vegetable  oysters 50  00 

325  barrels  apples 325  00 

300  bushels  apples,  drop 45  00 

400  bushels  apples,  cider  (estimated) 40  00 

25  bushels  pears 12  50 

580  dozen  bunches  celery 261  00 

3  bushels  lima  beans 9  00 

1,200  bushels  wheat 1,200  00 

2,400  bushels  oats 960  00 

560  bushels  shelled  corn 336  00 

6,000  bushels  potatoes 3,000  00 

60  bushels  ensilage  seed  corn 36  00 

470  tons  hay 4,700  00 

75  tons  straw 300  00 

300  tons  ensilage  corn  for  silo 750  00 

301,070  pounds  milk 4,668  55 

5,327  pounds  beef 358  50 

3,657  pounds  lamb 366  90 

15,670  pounds  pork 1,099  80 

1,337  pounds  veal 118  90 
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1,703  pounds  lard 

580  pounds  chicken 

169  bushels  apples 

850  bunches  asparagus 

35  bushels  lima  beans 

106  bushels  string  beans 

98  bushels  beet  greens 

73  bushels  beets » 

30  dozen  cabbage 

378  bunches  celery 

11  dozen  cauliflower 

1,103  dozen  green  com 

487  dozen  cucumbers  

9,600  cucumber  pickles 

55  quarts  cherries 

2,570  pounds  grapes 

609  dozen  lettuce 

.  48  dozen  peppers 

505  bunches  onions 

36  bushels  onions 

61  bushels  pears 

95  bushels  green  peas 

706  bushels  potatoes 

3,329  bunches  radishes 

682  quarts  raspberries 

280  quarts  strawberries 

1,191  bunches  rhubarb 

31  bushels  spinach 

546  dozen  summer  squash . . . 

195  bushels  tomatoes 

153  bushels  turnips 

01014  dozen  cans  peaa 

60  tons  com  (estimated) 

105  2-3  dozen  cans  tomatoes. 


Miscellaneous  sales 
Total  


f58  10 

129  0« 

67  7« 

61  80 

85  00 

35  00 

63  60 

17  85 

29  20 

12  00 

18  90 

12  50 

112  44 

59  80 

14  85 

3  30 

102  80 

91  35 

5  40 

50  50 

34  20 

34  80 

56  80 

470  55 

332  90 

55  40 

25  20 

6>  70 

S  10 

92  SO 

8t  (50 

70  30 

965  21 

420  00 

84  53 

123,413  42 

2,919  31 

126,332  73 
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Debit, 


The  cost  of  production,  including  hay  and  grain  raised  on 
the  farm  last  season  and  that  purchased  for  feed  for  live  stock, 
together  with  wages  and  labor,  fertilizer  and  incidental  expenses, 
was  as  follows : 

50 V2  tons  bran |l,02l  27 

49  tons  corn  meal 1,082  73 

i/j  ton  gluten 11  25 

25  barrels  salt 22  50 

141/2  tons  middlings 323  65 

450  pounds  binding  twine 49  50 

19  tons  fertilizer 418  00 

891  bushels  potatoes,  seed  home  product 712  80 

120  bushels  wheat,  home  product 120  00 

41  bushels  turnips,  home  product 12  30 

70  tons  com  fodder,  home  product 175  00 

20  bushels  wheat,  home  product 15  00 

180  tons  ensilage,  home  product 450  00 

1,624  bushels  oats,  home  product 487  20 

116  tons  straw,  home  product 580  00 

210  tons  hay,  home  product 2,310  00 

186  bushels  corn,  home  product Ill  60 

150   apple   barrels 57  00 

3  rams    45  00 

Farm  and  garden  implements 99  64 

Veterinary  services  and  medicine 46  45 

Paris  green   * 9  80 

Repairs  to  tools  and  harness 48  41 

Threshing 95  30 

Wages 5,582  73 

Sawing  lumber 126  00 

Miscellaneous  farm  and  garden  seeds 305  07 

Shearing  sheep   23  50 

Total   114,341  70 
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Recapitulation. 

Value  of  products  raised  and  miscellaneous  sales.  |26,332  73 

Cost  of  production 14,341  70 


Net  value  of  proceeds |ll,99l  03 


Inventory. 

The  annual  inventors  made  on  September  30,  1904, 
and  presented  with  this  report,  shows  the  value 
of  personal  estate  to  be 193,184  22 

Eleal  estate 684,094  69 


Total  value  of  real  and  personal  proi)erty |777,278  91 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903,  was 678,117  35 


Increase  in  value  of  real  and  personal  property. .  |99,161  56 


Res|)ectfully  submitted, 

T.  L.  STONE, 

Steioard. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  ON  MAINTENANCE  OF  PATIENTS. 

SoNYEA,  N.  Y.,  October  1.  1904. 
To  the  Board  of  Managern  of  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epilepties: 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  a  report  of  cases  i n vest i grated 
by  me  under  chapter  356,  Laws  of  1902,  in  relation  to  obtaining 
reimbursement  for  maintenance  of  patients  at  the  Colony.  Since 
my  appointment  October  22,  1902,  I  have  personally  investigated 
1,012  cases.  Of  this  number  I  found  99  who  could  pay  something 
toward  their  support,  and  913  who  are  wholly  indigent.  The 
following  is  a  statement  by  counties  of  the  number  of  cases  in- 
vestigated, the  number  wholly  indigent,  and  the  number  able 
to  pay: 

County. 

Albany    

Allegany   17 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 


Number 
examined. 

20 

Number 
indificent. 

20 

Number 
can  pay. 

0 

17 

13 

4 

7 

7 

0 

9 

9 

0 
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Number  Number                   Number 

County.  examined.  indigent.                 can  pay. 

Cayuga 16  13  3 

(Jhautauqua 8  5  3 

Chemung 9  8  1 

Chenango   4  4  0 

Clinton   2  2  0 

(>)lumbia 7  4  3 

Cortland 6  6  0 

Delaware 5  4  1 

Dutchess  10  10  0 

Erie 69  59  10 

p:s8ex  3  3  0 

Franklin 8  7  1 

Fulton 7  6  1 

Genesee 6  6  0 

Herkimer    5  3  2 

Jefferson   7  6  1 

Kings 98  83  15 

Lewis 4  4  0 

Livingston    10  7  3 

Madison    3  3  0 

Monroe   70  64  6 

Montgomery 8  7  1 

Nassau    4  4  0 

New  York 297  282  15 

Niagara 16  15  1 

Oneida 20  19  1 

Onondaga 23  19  4 

Ontario 8  5  3 

Orange 11  8  .  3 

Orleans 9  9  0 

Oswego 19  16  3 

Otsego 5  4  1 

Putnam 1  1  o 

Queens 7  7  0 

Rensselaer   12  12  0 

Richmond 5  5  0 

Rockland 6  5  .1 

8t.  Lawrence 19  17  2 
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Number 
County.  examined. 

Saratoga 16 

Schenectady 1 

Schoharie 5 

Schuyler 2 

Seneca 5 

Steuben 12 

Suffolk 7 

Sullivan    3 

Tioga 11 

Tompkins  10 

Ulster   8 

Warren 4 

Washington 4 

Wayne 6 

Westchester 27 

Wyoming 6 

Yates 5 


Total 1012  913  99 


Number 
indicent. 

15 

Number 
o«D  p*y. 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

11 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

24 

3 

6 

0 

3 

2 

Of  the  99  who  could  pay,  the  rates  were  apportioned  as  follows : 

21  were  able  to  pay  |25.00  a  year |525.00 

24  were  able  to  pay     50.00  a  year 1,200.00 

6  were  able  to  pay     75.00  a  year 450.00 

21  were  able  to  pay  100.00  a  year 2,100.00 

27  were  able  to  pay  150.00  a  year 4,050.00 

Total 18,325.00 


CJonstant  changes  in  the  population  of  the  Colony  makes  it 
difficult  to  state  the  exact  amount  that  will  be  realized  each  year 
under  this  law. 

Although  the  amount  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  may  not 
appear  to  be  large,  those  who  are  able  to  pay  even  a  small  amount 
have  been  relieved  of  the  feeling  that  they  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  State,  as  they  did  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  law. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  COOPER, 
20  Agent 
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REPORT  OF  MATRON. 

SoNYBA,  N.  Y.,. October  1,  1904. 
To  Dr.  W.  p.  Spratlincj,  Medical  Superintendent: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  the  Matron's  report  for  the  year 
ending  Septem'ber  30,  1904. 

During  the  past  year  the  additions  to  both  the  male  and  female 
infirmaries  have  been  completed  and  patients  admitted,  making 
two  extra  buildings  under  the  matron's  supervision.  All  build- 
ings under  the  matron's  supervision — about  30  in  all — are  visited 
every  other  day. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  employees,  but 
principally  among  those  recently  employed.  I  cannot  say  suffi- 
cient in  praise  of  those  in  the  service,  as  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  becoming  proficient  in  their  work,  doing  cheerfully  all 
that  is  required  of  them. 

The  male  patients  who  do  renovating  of  hair  in  the  mattress 
shop  are  deserving  of  special  mention.  During  the  past  year  they 
have  not  only  picked  hair  for  regular  renovating,  but  for  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty -eight  new  mattresses  in  the  new  infirmaries. 

The  mending  room  for  clothing  was  moved  to  Saxifrage  cot- 
tage in  March  and  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  nurse  in 
that  house.    Following  is  a  list  of  articles  mended  since  that  date : 

Stockings,  pairs  1243 

Socks,  pairs 1636 

Number  pieces 2777 

5656 


Tn  the  sewing  room  the  girls  are  attentive  and  anxious  to  learn. 
Many  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  purchasing  of  four  new 
machines  has  aided  us  greatl}^  and  the  use  of  a  cutting  room 
which  was  used  for  mending  last  year,  has  been  a  great  help, 
though  we  still  need  more  room. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  work  done  in  this  department : 

Aprons,  barbers  12 

Aprons,  gingham  ; 525 

Aprons,  operating  6 

Aprons,  white 175 
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Aprons,  shirting 94 

Aprons,  waitresses 36 

Bags,  broom   59 

Bags,  laundry 18 

Bags,  tea  and  coffee 285 

Bandages   153(2 

Bandages,  many  tailed 13 

Bandages,  T 18 

Bibs,  shirting  12 

Blankets,  bound 2 

Cases,  instrument 5 

Chemises 7 

Comfortable,  silkoline 1 

Covers,  dresser,  hemmed 12 

Covers,  dresser,  hemstitched 19 

Covers,  chiffonier,  hemmed  7 

Covers,  chiffonier,  hemstitched 9 

Covers,  commode,  hemstitched 7 

Oloths,  silence 3 

Curtains,  mull,  pairs   29 

Curtains,  sash,  pairs 68 

Drawers  457 

Dresses,  gingham 503 

Dresses,  worsted 20 

Dresses,  shirting 30 

Dusters 36 

Holders 300 

Holes,  button,  hand-made  for  tailor  shop 236 

Leggings,  pairs 7 

Mattresses,  ticks 260 

Mattresses,  ticks  made  over 280 

Napkins,  table 259 

Napkins,  sanitary    402 

Nightdresses 458 

Pillow  covers 2219 

Pillow  ticks 119 

Rngs,  nade  1 

Rugs,  hemmed 14 

Sacques 43 
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Shades,  hemmed 170 

Sheets  3226 

Shirts,  men's 7 

Shirts,  hospital 48 

Scarfs,  table,  hemstitched 8 

Skirts,  outing 200 

Skirts,  worsted 35 

Table  cloths 287 

Table  cloths,  hemstitched 4 

Towels,  bath 1700 

Towels,  dish 569 

Towels,  roller   433 

Traycloths,  hemstitched  15 

Underwaists 41 

Valances,  pairs 30 

Waists,  worsted  30 

Waists,  shirt 60 

Total 15348 


Number  of  articles  mended 2987 


Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  IX>UGHLIN, 

Matron, 

REPORT  OF  RESIDENT  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN. 

SoNYBA,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1904. 
To  Dr.  Wm.  p.  Spbatling,  Medical  Superintendent: 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Catholic  chaplain 
there  were  320  Catholic  patients  at  the  Colony.  At  present  there 
are  no  less  than  357  (189  men  and  168  women). 

During  the  past  year  14  Catholic  patients  have  died,  having, 
except  in  case  of  sudden  death,  previously  received  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  priest  in  charge.  Of  those  buried  in  the  Colony 
cemetery,  the  remains  were  first  brought  to  the  chapel  where  the 
regular  burial  service  of  the  church  was  held,  after  which  the 
priest  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  grave,  there  concluding 
with  the  ritual  prayers  of  the  church. 
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The  publk  services  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays  consist  of  the 
following: 

Morning  prayers  and  mass  at  9  a.  m. ;  Sunday  school  and  bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  3  p.  m. 

Nearly  all  who  are  physically  and  mentally  able  are  regular 
in  attendance  at  religious  services.  Nurses  in  charge  care  for 
those  who  have  seizures  during  divine  worship. 

The  little  chapel,  an  inspiration  to  devotion,  affords  consola- 
tions to  many  that  they  did  not  enjoy  before  coming  to  the  Colony. 
On  account  of  their  affliction  they  were  not  permitted  to  attend 
religious  worship  or  instruction  at  home,  as  in  case  of  seizure 
during  service  they  would  be  a  disturbance  to  a  whole  congrega- 
tion. As  a  result  many  come  here  who  are  only  nominal  Catho- 
lics. For  the  same  reason  they  were  debarred  from  the  schools 
of  their  native  town.  As  a  consequence,  several  are  unable  to 
read  or  write.  To  teach  these  illiterate  and  nominal  Catholics, 
whose  memory  has  been  weakened  by  the  disease,  the  rudiments 
of  faith  and  morality,  which  we  aim  to  do  in  a  simple  and  in- 
formal manner  in  our  Sunday  school,  we  consider  one  of  our 
most  important  duties.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages 
all  are  eager  to  learn  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  looking  forward 
in  their  affliction  to  a  happier  life  beyond  the  grave. 

The  uniform  courtesy  received  from  officers  and  employees  is 
an  encouragement  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  the  same. 

Be8X)ectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  A.  CROWLEY, 

Catholic  Chaplain. 

REPORT  OF  PROTESTANT  CHAPLAIN. 

SoNYBA,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1904. 
To  Dr.  W.  P.  Sprajung,  Medical  Superintendent: 

In  my  report  to  you  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
I  would  state  that  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  continued  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  in  former  years.  Slight  changes,  however, 
have  been  made  in  the  scope  of  the  work,  where  necessity  and 
judgment  have  thought  best. 

iThe  continued  interest  and  marked  attention  manifested  by 
those  to  whom  we  have  ministered,  has  made  the  work  compara- 
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tively  easy,  and  has  continued  to  be  our  greatest  incentive,  as 
from  week  to  week  we  have  sought  to  impart*  to  them  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel. 

The  encouragement  received  from  those  who  have  faithfully 
served  as  teachers  during  tlie  year,  made  the  school  work  possi- 
ble, and  as  many  classes  were  formed  for  Bible  study  as  there 
were  teachers  to  conduct  them. 

Tlie  following  order  for  services  has  been  adhered  to  during 
the  year : 

Morning  worship  with  sermon,  followed  by  Bible  study  every 
Sabbath  at  10:30  a.  m.,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
an  added  service,  evangelistic  in  character,  was  held  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

Devotional  services  have  also  been  held  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day evenings,  and  a  children's  service  for  those  in  the  Villa  Flora 
group,  was  maintained  on  Friday  afternoon  for  six  months  oi 
the  year. 

The  singing  of  gospel  songs  has  continued  to  prove  a  profitable 
part  of  all  worship,  and  the  music  and  singing  of  the  patient 
choir  has  added  materially  to  the  interest  of  all  the  services. 

A  choir  practice  is  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the 
hymns  for  the  following  Sabbath  are  rehearsed. 

Average  attendance  at  morning  service,  250;  average  attend- 
ance at  Sabbath  school,  144. 

A  New  Ohapbl  Greatly  Needed. 

In  view  of  the  continued  growth  of  the  Colony,  a  new  and  suit- 
able house  of  worship  is  a  marked  necessity.  Where  seizures  so 
often  occur  during  the  services,  a  roomy,  well  ventilated  and  well 
lighted  meeting  place  would  greatly  relieve  the  cramped  and 
inadequate  conditions  that  now  exist,  affording  better  facilities 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  materially  aiding  in  the  devotions 
of  those  who  are  in  need  of  every  possible  help. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continued  sympathy  and  help  during 
the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  D.  ANDERSON, 

Protestant  Chaplain. 
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Donations. 

The  Colony's  need  for  things  the  State  does  not  buy  is  enormous. 
Its  homes  are  poorly  furnished.  We  have  at  the  present  time  the 
barest  necessities  only,  such  as  bedding,  furniture,  dining-room 
ware,  and  kitchen  utensils.  We  need  rugs,  pictures,  bric-a-brac, 
and  other  articles  of  ornamentation  that  go  to  give  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  home  life. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  following  gifts  received  during 
the  past  year : 

Charles  L.  Adrian    f  150  00 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Macy 25  00 

F.  E.  Janowitz   50  00 

1^0  P.  Frohe 20  00 

James   Quirk    3  00 

eJenkins  &  Macy  Co 20  00 

Becker  Glass  and  Paint  Co 5  00 

Henry  Boessing  5  00 

William  Knoll    5  00 

C.  Deubzer   1  00 

M.  F.  Bristol 10  00 

Miss  M.  Eliza  Amts 1  00 

Mrs.  M.  Merklinger 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Fisher 2  00 

Edward  B.  Brooks 10  00 

Peter  Mee   10  00 

Mrs.  T^na  Knoll 5  00 

Antonio  Spampinato    1  00 

A.  Sanderson    2  00 


E.  T).  Copp.  religious  papers. 

All  Souls  Church,  magazines. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Craig,  magazines. 

M.  F.  McMillan,  books. 

Mrs.  Frances  Entwisle,  magazines. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Branch,  Bible. 

Mrs.  Marion  W.  Carr,  magazines. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Woolston,  magazines. 

John  P.  Faure,  box  of  b«oks. 
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Hospital  Book  and  Newspaper  Society,  mificellaneoas  reading 
matter. 
Walter  Stoddart,  magazines. 

Richmond  Hill  Twentieth  Century  Club,  magazines. 
Mrs.  George  Boughton,  magazines. 
Dr.  E.  A.  MacDonald,  2,500  hedge  plants,  California  Privet. 

All  of  the  money  received  was  used  to  help  pay  for  the  Colony's 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  model  cost  f900  to  make, 
and  other  expenses  connected  with  it  ran  the  cost  up  to  over 
|1,000.    The  Slate  Commission  allowed  us  |50O  toward  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  R.  Bell,  Superintendent,  furnished  a  coach  on  two  occasions 
to  take  120  patients  on  picnics  to  Portage  Falls. 

THE  SUPREME  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

We  try  never  to  forget  that  the  supreme  purpose  of  this  insti- 
tution is  to  benefit  epileptics  committed  to  its  care.  That  is  the  one 
motive  of  its  existence.  All  improvements  that  we  can  make  with 
the  facilities  placed  at  our  command  are  constantly  being  made. 

On  October  Ist  we  changed  the  system  of  history  taking  from 
bound  books  to  the  loose  sheet  system  in  Tengwall  Filee.  This 
system  requires  a  more  minute  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
patient's  former  and  present  condition  than  the  old  system 
required. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  the  work  of  the  Pathological  Labora- 
tory along  lines  most  likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  living. 

We  are  trying  to  improve  the  corps  of  nurses  and  attendants — 
the  people  who  come  so  constantly  into  such  intimate  contact  with 
the  patient^,  and  who  have  such  an  influence  on  their  daily  lives. 
We  hoi)e  the  State  Salary  Classification  Commission  will  help 
in  this  matter  by  giving  these  people  the  pay  their  arduous  work 
.  and  long  hours  of  duty  require. 

We  are  trying  to  do  more  for  the  colonists  in  a  recreative  way. 
The  old  "  Elm«i "  is  being  fitted  for  a  club  house  to  be  used  by  male 
patients  from  four  to  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  on  week  days.  It  will 
have  a  library  in  which  we  can  place  about  1,000  volumes  to  start 
with;  a  room  for  indoor  games;  and  a  pool  room. 
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It  would  be  fine  if  we  had  1500  or  f 600  for  an  outdoor  play- 
ground and  g3'mnasium  for  150  epileptic  children.  The  more  time 
these  little  people  spend  out  of  doors  in  an  active  way,  the  better 
off  they  are. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  RESIGNATIONS. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Doran,  who  served  as  First  Assistant  Physician 
at  the  Colony  for  about  two  years,  returned  to  the  Willard  State 
Hospital  on  October  3l8t  of  last  year  to  fill  a  similar  position  in 
that  institution.    Dr.  Doran  did  good  work  at  the  Colony. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Ross  was  appointed  First  Assistant  Physician 
on  January  15,  1904,  in  place  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Doran.  Dr.  Ross  came 
to  ns  after  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  the  Willard  State 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Herman  Gross  resigned  as  Medical  Interne  on  December 
31st  last.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Rapp. 

Dr.  Horace  LoGrasso  was  appointed  Medical  Interne  on  July 
15, 1904,  his  appointment  being  an  addition  to  the  staff.  We  have 
been  pleased  with  his  research  work  in  the  laboratory  in  which  he 
is  much  interested. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Tremaine,  Woman  Physician,  in  charge  of  the  Villa 
Flora  Group  of  11  buildings  during  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years,  resigned  on  September  28th  last  to  spend  two  years  in  study 
abroad.  Dr.  Tremaine  was  singularly  adapted  to  her  duties  at  the 
Colony,  and  when  she  went  away  the  Colony  lost  a  medical  officer 
whose  cheerfulness  was  contagious  and  whose  capacity  for  good 
work  unquestioned. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Maley  came  to  the  Colony  as  the  first  resident 
Catholic  chaplain,  about  four  years  ago.  He  was  absolutely 
faithful  to  his  duties;  always  went  about  his  work  with  a  cheer- 
fulness that  all  admired  while  his  attentions  to  the  sick  and  to 
those  who  needed  good  counsel,  were  proverbial.  We  miss  him 
greatly.  He  left  the  Colony  last  summer  to  assume  charge  of  a 
large  pastorate  in  his  native  city  of  Elmira. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Right  Rev.  B.  J.  McQuaid  of 
Rochester,  Father  H.  A.  Crowley  of  Ithaca,  was  appointed  Catho- 
lic chaplain  to  succeed  Father  Maley. 
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VISITORS. 

During  the  past,  as  in  previous  years,  we  were  pleased  to  receive 
a  number  of  visitors  from  this  country  and  from  abroad  who  came 
to  study  the  Colony  system. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  visitors  at  Sonyea.  The  public 
should  be  familiar  with  the  work  these  institutions  do,  and  the 
only  way  to  acquire  such  familiarity  is  to  come  and  see. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increase  in  the  interest  shown  in 
the  public  care  of  epileptics  throughout  the  United  States.  Many 
States  have  started  institutions  along  lines  very  similar  to  those 
upon  which  this  institution  is  being  built. 

The  Livingston  County  Historical  Society,  met  here  last  June, 
about  125  members  attending. 

Among  the  official  visitors  of  the  year  I  may  mention  Dr.  E.  V 
Stoddard,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith,  the  Vice-President  of  that  Board;  Mr.  Augustus  Floyd 
and  the  Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Commissioners;  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Hebberd,  Secretary.  We  were  visited  twice  during  the  year  by 
the  Hon.  H.  H.  Bender,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  and 
once  by  the  Hon.  George  L.  Heins,  State  Architect. 

For  the  assistance  given  us  by  the  authorities  in  Albany  I 
express  my  appi-eciation. 

In  conclusion  I  sincerely  thank  the  people  at  the  Colony  who 
have  worked  for  its  success.  Especially  do  I  thank  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  valuable  aid,  unstinted  courtesy  and  good  advict* 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  receive  from  them  during  the  year  just 
passed. 

WILLIAM  P.  SPRATLING,  M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent, 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Blind  presents  herewith  its  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  September  30,  1904. 

The  general  conditions  set  forth  in  the  report  made  to  the 
Board  by  this  committee  one  year  ago  are  substantially  the  same 
now.  The  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  have  had 
under  care  about  the  same  number  of  pupils,  and  the  curriculum 
has  covered  the  same  ground  as  heretofore.  Less  stress  haa  been 
laid  upon  what  may  be  called  instruction  in  mechanics  and  more 
attention  given  to  the  purely  mental  development.  Tt  is  realized 
that  a  mind  thoroughly  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
of  life  is  a  better  equipment  than  mere  manual  dexterity,  even 
though  the  latter  may  have  a  high  commercial  value.  The  one 
gives  the  power  of  adaptation,  opening  the  way  to  many  methods 
of  self-support  ;  the  other  holds  to  a  particular  industry  after, 
when  through  trade  conditions  that  special  field  of  work  is  over- 
crowded and,  in  consequence,  self-support  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  blind,  properly  trained  to  think  and  plan,  are 
able  to  grasp  opportunities.  Though  heavily  handicapped,  they 
are  able  in  numerous  instances  to  attain  self-maintenance. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward  a  more  general  and  practical 
education.  Several  years  ago  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind 
practically  abandoned  what  is  called  "  trade  instruction  "  and 
since  then  has  laid  emphasis  in  its  work  for  the  blind  on  the 
broader  education.  The  State  School  at  Batavia  has  also  taken 
the  same  view. 

The  general  use  of  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  has 
closed  many  of  the  simpler  handicrafts  to  the  seeing  workman. 
The  fields  of  remunerative  employment  have  narrowed  for  those 
who  do  not  possess  a  good  mental  equipment,  but  they  have 
widened  for  those  whose  minds  are  trained  and  alert,  and  who 
have  the  resolution  to  enter  upon  new  avenues  as  they  open.  It 
is  this  equipment  and  courage,  this  resourcefulness  and  resolution 
that  the  schools  for  the  blind  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils. 
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Physical  Training. 

The  mental  training  in  the  special  schools  is  by  means  of  the 
same  studies  that  seeing  students  follow,  but  the  courage,  self- 
reliance,  eagerness  and  self-control,  natural  to  most  seeing  pupils 
in  our  public  schools,  must  be  gained  by  the  blind  through  per- 
sonal contact  with  teachers,  through  properly  directed  sports, 
and  the  constant  inspiration  which  the  successes  of  others  give. 

Investigations  in  the  field  of  psycho-physics  indicate  that  the 
organization  of  the  brain,  its  development  as  well  as  its  health 
is  bound  up  so  closely  with  muscular  activity,  that  such  exercise 
must  have  a  place  in  any  true  system  of  education.  The  brain 
grows  with  exercise  and  stimulation.  The  more  complex  the 
muscular  movements,  the  greater  the  stimulation  of  the  brain, 
and,  as  a  logical  result,  the  increase  of  intellectual  power.  Play 
is  an  agreeable  form  of  exercise.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  methods 
for  stimulating  growth  and  for  the  development  of  the  faculties. 
The  more  complex  it  is,  the  greater  number  of  nerve  centers 
affected  and  stimulated.  Hence  play  must  always  have  a  very 
important  place  in  the  educational  scheme  for  all  children;  but 
is  especially  necessary  for  defectives,  and  shows  its  beneficial 
effects  most  plainly  in  them. 

The  blind  require,  more  than  others,  the  influence  of  cai-eful 
teachers  as  a  stimulant  to  pudeavor,  for  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  blind  child  is  to  remain  quiescent;  his  studies  and  sports 
should  be  arranged  with  th».s  fact  in  view.  Gymnastics  and  field 
sports  are,  under  competent  direction,  open  to  the  blind;  and  a 
desirable  freedom  of  movement,  bom  of  confidence  and  courage, 
is  developed  through  them  to  a  large  degree.  Free  individual 
play,  such  as  running  and  jumping,  bicycle  riding  and  rapid 
walking  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  school  training. 

Industrial  Training  Schools. 
The  need  of  industrial  schools  for  the  adult  blind  is  recognized 
by  your  committee,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  schools  should  be 
established  only  under  conditions  which  will  promote  efforts  for 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  adult  blind,  many  of  whom  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the  two  great  schools  for  the  younger 
blind,  now  supported  by  the  State. 
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Industrial  homes  have  not  made  for  independence  heretofore; 
they  have  rather  encouraged  dependence.  The  Industrial  Train- 
ing School  should  therefore  be  organized  with  one  distinct  end 
in  view  —  to  help  the  adult  blind  person  to  self-support  through 
his  own  work.  The  great  problem  which  must  be  solved  by  the 
industrial  schools  will  be  the  kinds  of  work  which  the  blind, 
who  rely  upon  handwork,  can  successfully  undertake  and  make 
a  sure  means  for  self-support.  The  establishment  of  two  such 
schools,  one  in  or  near  New  York  City,  and  the  other  in  or  near 
Buffalo,  will  give  opportunity  for  experiment,  and  perhaps  deter- 
mine how  far  the  Ktate  can  safely  go  in  this  direction. 

The  establishment  of  these  Industrial  Training  Schools  for  the 
adult  blind  should  be  undertaken  as  an  advance  upon  the  present 
educational  woik  for  the  blind  of  the  State  which  is  for  those  ol 
school  age  only.  But  such  schools  should  not  be  under  the  same 
management  as  existing  institutions  for  they  must  deal  with  a 
different  problem  and  have  relation  to  a  single  end — the  preven- 
tion of  dependence. 

NEW    YORK    STATE   SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND.    BATAVIA, 
GENESEE  COUNTY. 

(Established  1865.) 
This  school  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State,  and  has 
capacity  for  175  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  for  the 
last  school  year,  which  closed  June  8,  1904,  was  149,  of  whom 
K5  were  boys  and  64  girls.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  127. 

Attendance. 

A  comparison  of  the  registration  for  the  past  three  years  shows 
that  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902,  the  registration  was 
79  boys,  56  girls,  total,  135;  for  1903  it  was  86  boys,  61  girls,  total, 
147:  for  1904,  85  boys,  64  girls,  total,  149.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  14  in  the  total  registration  since 
1902. 

The  average  age  of  pupils  registered  during  the  three  years 
has  been  a  little  over  fifteen  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 
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Average  Averafe  General 

ace  of  boys.         ace  of  girls,     average  age. 

Year  ending  September  30,  1902. .       14.5  16.3  15.4 

Year  ending  September  30,  1903 . .       15 .  07  15 .  98  15 .  64 

Year  ending  September  30,  1904. .       14.7  16.21  15.35 

One  fact  of  considerable  importance  is  that  the  school  is  making 
a  strong  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  younger  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  and  with  a  degree  of  success.  The  number  of 
blind  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  school  was  21,  of  whom 
15  were  young  women,  6  young  men. 

Financial. 

The  school  received  a  total  of  |45,236.06  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  exi)ended  f39,395.30  for  ordinary  and  f5,729.08  for  extraor- 
dinary purposes,  thus  making  the  total  amount  expended  by 
and  for  the  school,  f 45,124.38. 

After  making  proper  deductions  it  appears  that  the  average 
annual  per  capita  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home 
products,  was  1317.20. 

Graduations. 

The  work  in  the  several  departments  has  been  pursued  with 
energy,  and  a  number  of  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion, having  finished  the  curriculum.  In  the  literary  department 
the  graduates  were  four  young  men,  the  youngest  seventeen  years 
of  age,  the  oldest  twenty-one.  These  young  men  had  spent  an 
average  of  9i/i  years  in  the  school,  two  of  them  having  attended 
11  years,  one  10  years,  and  another  7  years.  From  the  tuning 
department  three  young  men  were  graduated,  all  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  These  had  spent  an  average  of  three  years  in  the 
school.  One  young  man  was  21  years  of  age,  another  25,  and  a 
third  26. 

Genbeal  School  Work. 

The  literary  department  had  130  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year,  54  girls  and  76  boys.  These  were  divided  among  the  several 
grades  as  follows :  High  School,  34 ;  Grammar,  15 ;  Intermediate, 
21;  Primary,  39;  Kindergarten  and  connected  classes,  21. 

The  success  of  the  w^ork  is  shown  by  the  number  of  pupils  pass- 
ing Regents'  examinations  in  28  subjects  in  January,  8  in 
March,  and  18  in  June,  and  obtaining  from  the  examinations  a 
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total  of  219  "  counts."  The  subjects  at  the  three  examinations, 
however,  were  not  all  different,  as  they  usually  cover  the  same 
subjects. 

In  the  music  department  100  pupils  received  instruction.  Of 
this  number  42  received  lessons  on  the  piano,  3  on  the  pipe 
organ,  12  on  string  instruments,  and  17  studied  harmony.  Vocal 
music  was  taught  to  almost  all  the  pupils,  and  eight  pupils  were 
so  well  grounded  in  their  music  studies  that  they  are  now  em- 
ployed as  tutors  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  teachers. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(Established  1831.) 

This  institution,  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  capacity 
for  about  225  pupils.  The  location,  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  is  no  longer  suitable  for  a  school  of  this  character, 
as  the  progress  of  improvements  made  necessary  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  system  into  New  York  City  will 
make  this  section  a  center  of  business,  and,  consequently,  dan- 
gerous to  blind  persons.  Fortunately,  the  institution  is  the  owner 
of  a  fine  tract  of  land  on  Washington  Heights.  This  new  site 
is  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and,  like  that,  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  eventually  be  located  on  the  highest  gi'ound  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  Work  in  grading,  blasting  rocks,  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  extensive  building  operations  is  well  under  way, 
and  when  it  is  accomplished  the  institution  will  be  in  possession 
of  a  beautiful  site.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  grounds 
will  not  be  as  extensive  as  an  institution  of  this  character  should 
have. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  during  the  year  were 
f  06,100.10,  which,  added  to  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  |6,428.68,  made  the  total  current  account  $72,- 
537.78.  The  expenditures  were  $70,417.41,  and  there  remained  a 
cash  balance  September  30,  1004,  of  $2,120.37. 

The  other  financial  statements  of  the  institution  show  that  the 

investment  fund  account  had  a  balance  September  30,  1904,  of 

$75,819.32.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  this  fund  amounted 

to  $101,980.30.     There  was  added  to  it  $40,550.32.     From   this 

21 
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amount  |50,000  was  transferred  to  the  building  account,  |10,000 
to  the  current  expense  account,  and  f  6,711.30  was  paid  for  taxes, 
assessments,  and  other  expenses  on  real  estate. 

The  building  fund  account  had  a  balance  of  $855.67  September 
30, 1903.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  transferred,  as  shown  above, 
from  the  investment  fund,  the  president  of  the  institution  contrib- 
uted $10,000,  and  $589.71  was  received  as  interest,  making  the 
building  fund  account  $61,445.38  for  the  year.  Of  this  amount 
$45,273.66  was  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mount  Hope 
property,  leaving  $16,171.72  as  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

School  Work. 

During  the  year  the  total  registration  of  pupils  was  179,  of 
whom  27  were  admitted  for  the  first  time.  The  population  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  of  that  portion  of  the  State  properly  fur- 
nishing pui)il8  to  this  school  sliould  have  made  the  enrollment 
much  larger  than  it  is.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  parents 
of  many  blind  children  ait?  reluctant  to  l>e  separated  from  them; 
the  advantage  of  education  is  not  well  understood  by  them,  and 
when  it  involves  i)arting  with  a  child,  even  for  a  time,  many 
parents  are  reluctant  to  give  their  consent.  The  ratio  of  blind- 
ness among  children  has  deci-eased  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Modern  methods  of  caring  for  infants,  and  greater  certainty  in 
the  treatment  given  to  those  sulTering  from  diseases  of  the  eye, 
have  served  to  control  the  tendency  to  blindness.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  tliat  in  the  dense  i^opulation  of  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  many  more  than  179 
blind  childitm  of  school  ag(\  and  mentally  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited by  this  institution. 

Okneral  Wouk. 
Tlie  work  of  lliis  scliool  is  excellent  in  its  several  de])artments. 
Tlie  iiH^t Ih)i1s  and  npj'liances  employed  in  it  for  the  education  of 
tlie  blind  ar(*  cliMiiicI*  rizcd  by  ingenuity,  and  produce  striking 
resulis.  Tlie  seiisi  s  of  touch  and  hearing  are  made  to  serve  as  the 
main  avenues  to  tin*  mind,  and  tlirougli  them  the  blind  children 
are  bronulit  into  clijst  r  relatinns  witli  tlieir  families  and  the  out- 
side world. 
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Regents  Examinations. 
The  literary  work  is  shown  by  the  Regents  examinations  held 
during  the  year.  There  were  73  pupils  who  participated  in  exami- 
nations on  12  days.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  examined 
passed  the  examinations  successfully,  and  covered  22  subjects, 
and  wrote  157  answer  papers.  Of  these  118  papers  were  marked 
at  over  75  per  cent.,  thus  meeting  the  Regents  requirements. 
This  is  satisfactory,  and  the  examinations  of  the  last  15  years 
show  that  the  quality  of  the  work  of  both  teachers  and  students 
has  steadily  improved. 

Music  and  Regents'  Crkdentials. 
This  institution  has  laid  special  emphasis  upon  its  department 
of  music.  It  contends  that  the  mental  development  due  to  the 
study  of  music  and  successful  preparation  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions of  the  American  College  of  Musicians,  as  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  should 
receive  proper  recognition  in  credentials.  The  music  pupil  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared  must  cover  subjects  possessing  high 
disciplinary  and  educational  value.  The  mental  and  moral 
stimulus  which  they  impart  are  equal  to  any  that  other  depart- 
ments recognized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  can  give.  For  example, 
a  serious  course  of  music  study  involves  not  only  technique,  but 
history,  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical  biography,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  aesthetics,  morals,  mechanics  and  com- 
position. Musical  biograjihy  is  closely  associated  with  the  lit- 
erary development  of  the  periods  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  study 
of  aesthetics  and  morals  involves  a  study  of  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy. All  of  these  and  other  related  subjects  form  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  well-prepared  musician.  Unfortunately,  the 
course  of  music  has  not  heretofore  received  a  proper  recognition 
in  the  certificates  and  credentials  granted  to  graduates. 

Physical  Instruction. 

The  lack  of  ample  grounds  prevents  a  full  gymnastic  course 

for  each  pupil.     The  gymnasium,  under  a  proper  instructor,  builds 

up  the  physique  of  blind  boys  and  girls.     The  exercises  straighten 

shoulders,  expand  the  lungs,  correct  the  tendency  to  a  stooping 
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position,  and  develop  the  muscles  and  impart  self-reliance  and 
freedom  of  movement.  So  intimate  is  the  correlation  between 
physical  conditions  and  mental  processes  that  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  physical  training  for  blind  pupils.  Play,  athletics, 
gymnastics,  must  be  employed  as  developing  agencies,  or  all  other 
work  of  the  school  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

When  the  Mount  Hope  school  buildings  are  erected  they  are 
to  include  a  properly  equipped  gymnasium,  and  if  the  grounds 
can  be  arranged,  a  place  will  be  provided  where  freedom  of  move- 
ment can  be  assured  to  all  pupils  during  hours  of  recreation. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  GRATWICK, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 

AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Committee  on  the  Blind, 
October  12,  1904. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF. 
To  the  ^^tate  Board  of  Charities: 

The  education  for  those  who  are  defective  in  speech  and  hear- 
ing holds  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  interested  in  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  State  of  New  York.  During  the  many  years  in 
which  the  State  ha«  from  the  public  funds  practically  maintained 
the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  methods  and  scope 
of  instruction  have  improved  until  to-day  New  York  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  the  position  which  they 
occnpy.  They  are  leaders  in  all  the  movements  for  the  betterment 
of  the  deaf,  and  the  systems  which  they  devise  and  follow  prove 
valuable  and  suggestive  to  instructors  throughout  the  world. 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  deaf  are  deprived  of  opportunities  for  free  intellectual 
intercourse  with  their  fellows  until  the  kindly  hand  of  philan- 
thropy ushers  them  into  schools  where  means  of  communication 
are  ox)en€d  to  them.  The  child  who  from  antenatal  causes  or  dis- 
ease or  injury  has  lost  the  powers  of  hearing  and  speech,  would 
lead  a  purely  animal  existence  if  efforts  were  not  made  to  develop 
the  mental  powers. 

Usually  home  affections  are  strong,  and  the  defective  child  is 
closely  guarded  against  physical  dangers,  but  the  members  of  the 
child's  family  are  seldom  able  to  give  him  the  instruction  and 
training  necessary  to  open  his  mind  to  the  true  meaning  of  life, 
and  fit  him  to  undertake  its  responsibilities.  Frequently  this 
very  affection,  which  seeks  to  guard  the  child  from  physical  harm, 
is  a  menace  to  his  best  interests.  The  fear  that  danger  may  befall 
if  the  child  is  sent  away  to  the  care  of  others,  causes  the  parents 
to  retain  the  child  under  their  own  control  in  the  home  for  a 
prolonged  period  when  it  would  be  far  better  were  he  placed  under 
the  training  of  a  school.  Teachers  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
early  training  of  defective  children,  but  what  the  teachers  have 
learned  through  observation  and  experience  the  parents  do  not 
appreciate  until  perhaps  too  late. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  needs  of  defective  children  be  brought 
to  t'iie  attention  of  those  who  have  influence  in  the  several  com- 
i)?<1initios  of  the  State,  that  proper  influence  may  be  exerted  to 
^  secure  the  entrance  of  the  child  into  school  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  The  hearing  child  is  subject  to  the  law  of  compulsory 
education ;  he  is  now  allowed  to  remain  away  from  school  without 
pro])er  excuse,  and  in  consequence  very  few  of  our  normal  chil- 
dren gi'ovv  up  witliout  having  an  education.  The  compulsory 
law  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  children.  It  should  in- 
clude the  blind  and  the  deaf  as  well  as  those  of  normal  powers, 
and  if  enforced  the  result  would  be  beneficial  in  every  way  to  the 
defective  children  of  the  State. 

Atfendance. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19Q4,  the  several 
schools  for  tlie  deaf  in  this  State  have  had  the  usual  attendance, 
which  has  taxed  their  capacity.  There  were  1,623  pupils  in 
attendance  October  1,  1904,  while  1,833  pupils  were  enrolled 
during  tlie  year.  This  is  the  largest  number  which  was  ever  under 
•  care  of  the  schools.  October  1,  1900,  the  schools  enrolled  1,563 
pupils,  the  same  date  1901,  1,564  pupils,  1902,  1,574,  in  1903, 
1,583  pupils,  and,  as  stated  above,  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  1,623. 

These  figures  show  that  the  schools  are  growing.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  State  is  increasing,  and  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
numbers  of  deaf  and  dumb  will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  general  population.  It  is  true  that  science  is  doing  much  to 
guard  the  early  years  of  childhood,  and,  that,  as  a  consequence, 
many  cases  of  disease  which  formerly  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
faculty  of  hearing  are  now  successfully  controlled.  But  in  spite 
of  the  advancement  of  science,  and  better  method  of  care  of 
infants,  multitudes  of  children  lose  the  faculty  of  hearing,  and 
provision  must  be  made  for  their  welfare. 

It  is  to  be  exi)ected  that  in  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  facilities  for  the  care  and  instruction  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  deaf-mute  children  must  be 
provided,  for  if  all  the  deaf  of  school  age  in  the  State  were 
gathered  into  these  schcK)ls,  a  dormitory  cai>acity  for  not  less  than 
three  thousand  children  would  be  required.    The  fact  that  during 
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the  past  two  years  there  was  an  increase  of  over  two  hundrefjn 
the  enrollment  indicates  the  probability  of  very  much  larj- 
demands  in  the  year  to  come,  and  the  schools  will  have  to  lor 
forward  to  meeting  the  urgent  demands  for  enlargement  whi 
will  be  made  upon  them. 

Financial. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  the  receipts  ol 
the  ten  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  were  ?821,- 
849.69.  The  expenditures  were  $780,382.76.  Of  this  amount  the 
Northern  New  York  Institution  at  Malone  received  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $30,500  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  heating 
plant  and  laundry. 

The  liCgislature  made  an  increase  of  |20  per  capita  in  the 
annual  allowance  for  the  State  pupils.  This  is  now  fixed  at  $300 
per  annum  and  is  the  same  for  all  pupils,  those  supported  by  the 
State  as  well  as  those  supported  by  the  several  counties. 

The  reports  of  the  inspections  of  these  schools,  made  from  time 
to  time,  show  that  the  pupils  are  well  cared  for  and  that  the 
general  instruction  at  each  institution  is  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  comparatively  receut  construction,  and  in  their 
appointments  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing ordinary  public  schools.  The  only  exception  is  the  school 
at  Rome,  which  is  in  need  of  extensive  alterations  and  other 
improvements  which,  when  made,  will  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils. 

The  industrial  training  in  all  of  the  institutions  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  general  educational  scheme.  The  girls 
receive  instiliction  in  various  househf)ld  arts,  and  the  boys  have 
the  benefits  of  special  training  in  trades. 

Literary  Work. 
The  literary  work,  as  tested  by  the  Regents  examinations,  is 
very  satisfactory.     A  number  of  graduates  successfully  passed 
examinations  for  entrance  to  college,  and  many  others  were  pre- 
pared for  business  openings. 
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Subnormal  Children. 

Besides  the  deaf-mute  children  of  normal  mental  powers,  there 
iS  a  class  of  deaf-mutes  who  belong  to  the  feeble-minded  group. 
For  these  the  ordinary  school  for  deaf-mutes  offers  advantages, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  other  children.  A  special  school  in- 
tended solely  for  this  class,  or  a  special  grade  in  the  established 
schools  for  the  deaf,  which  shall  include  only  the  feeble-minded 
deaf-mutes,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  educational  institutions 
for  the  deaf.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  slow  and 
limited  development  of  the  feeble-minded  does  to  some  degree 
seriously  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  deaf  children  of 
normal  mental  powers,  and  although  a  class  intended  solely  lor 
the  feeble-minded  deaf  could  be  successfully  carried  on  in  ex- 
isting schools,  all  such  children  would  be  better  cared  for  in  a 
school  intended  for  the  subnormal  type. 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  smaller  existing  schools  could 
undertake  this  work  to  advantage.  It  could  gather  in  from  the 
others,  those  whose  development  will  be  so  slow  and  limited  that 
the  cost  of  training  will  be  too  great  for  the  results  achieved 
under  the  present  plan.  In  such  a  special  school  the  facilities 
and  equipment  required  for  the  feeble-minded  will  have  to  be 
provided,  and  teachers  be  employed  who  are  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  instruction  suitable  for  the  mentally  defective. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  possible  to  do  for  this 
c  lass  of  the  deaf  all  that  the  State  now  doee  for  the  feeble-minded 
boy  or  girl,  and  at  a  much  less  per  capita  cost  than  required  to 
carry  them  through  the  years  they  spend  in  the  ordinary  schools 
for  the  deaf.  The  limit  of  education  which  the  feeble-minded, 
whether  deaf  or  having  hearing,  can  receive  is  usually  reached  by 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  after  which  period  the  training 
should  be  along  the  lines  of  employment.  For  this  reason  the 
special  school  can  do  the  work  much  better  than  schools  which 
have  an  extensive  curriculum  and  are  intended  for  mentally 
brifl:ht  children. 
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Statistics. 
The  statistics  of  the  attendance  of  the  several  institutions  are 
as  follows: 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-third  street,  New  York .       264  185  449 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Buffalo 91  68  159 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes,  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York 115  108  223 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  : 

Fordham  branch 117  117 

Brooklyn  branch 73  73 

Westchester  branch 204         204 

CJentral  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Rome 63  50  113 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Rochester 82  91  173 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Malone 42  35  77 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf,  Albany 18  17  35 

Total 879  744       1,623 


Fanwood. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  on  Washington  Heights  is  the  largest  school  in  the  State, 
and  also  is  the  one  with  the  greatest  financial  resources.  It  was 
the  first  school  established  in  America  for  the  deaf,  and  has  had 
86  eventful  years  for  its  development. 

Its  receipts  for  the  year  were  |122,734.35,  while  its  expenditures 
were  |143,580.41,  leaving  a  deficit  of  J10,846.06  to  be  met  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  amount  was  taken  from  the  real  estate  fund 
of  the  institution,  a  fund  derived  from  legacies  and  donations, 
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and  thus  the  institution  closed  the  year  without  actual  indebted- 
ness. 

Its  total  enrollment  was  304  boys,  199  girls,  total  enrollment, 
503.  An  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  these  pupils  is  that  in 
208  cases  deafness  was  congenital.  Between  the  ages  of  one 
and  five,  186  became  deaf  from  various  causes;  the  remainder 
became  deaf  between  tlie  ages  of  six  and  eighteen.  According 
to  tlie  statements  made  by  parents  or  friends  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing application  for  the  admission  of  the  children  to  school, 
after  congenital  deafness,  the  greatest  cause  of  deafness  was 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  which  numbered  40  victims;  scarlet 
fever,  35;  brain  fever,  30;  measles,  23;  blows  and  falls,  25. 
Other  diseases  account  for  the  deafness  of  the  others  enrolled. 

St.  Mary's. 
The  LeOouteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  received  from  all 
sources,  including  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
a  total  of  142,147.64.  It  expended  f41,923.16.  This  institution 
has  an  indebtedness  upon  its  real  estate  of  |25,000,  and  also 
carries  other  indebtedness  amounting  to  |33,500,  but  has 
proi)erty  valued  at  |212,000,  all  of  which  has  been  accumulated 
in  32  years.  During  the  year  it  paid  on  its  indebtedness 
|6,400.  It  thus  ai)i>ears  that  it  is  rapidly  relieving  itself  of 
the  burden  of  debt  which  the  sisters  courageously  assumed  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  great  work,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  they  will  rejoice  over  the  complete  success 
of  their  plans  in  behalf  of  the  deaf. 

Lexington  Avenue  School. 
The  Institution  for  tlie  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  shows  satisfactory  progress 
toward  freedom  from  its  debt.  It  received  from  public  funds 
during  the  year  $63,161.62.  It  had  a  balance  of  $2,659.36  at 
the  beginning,  and  it  received  from  private  sources  J5,601.16, 
making  its  total  resources  for  the  year  $71,422.14.  Its  expenses 
for  current  purposes,  that  is,  the  ordinary  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  were  $55,183.85,  and,  among  other 
expenditures,  it  paid  out,  on  account  of  money  loaned  to  it, 
15,000.     It   had   a   balance   of   $8,997.31  on  August  3lBt,  one 
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month  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ^'ear;  thus  making  a 
satisfactory  showing  for  the  year,  and  indicating  that  the  amount 
of  money  received  from  the  public  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  school  had  been  actually  expended  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  pupils.  When  this  institution  shall  have  extinguished  its 
debt  the  amount  now  appropriated  by  the  State,  f300  per  capita, 
will  enable  it  to  go  on  without  again  incurring  debt. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Institute  in  its  three  branches  received  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  |151,439.17,  and  expended  J147,- 
618.84,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
13,890.33.  Of  the  total  expenditures,  |26,000  represented  a 
bond  and  mortgage,  and  of  its  receipts  the  State  itself  contributed 
159,578.56,  the  remainder  being  from  the  several  counties  and 
other  sources. 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  institution  shows  225  boys  and 
210  girls,  435  in  all.  Of  this  nunxber  22^  were  pupils  supported 
by  the  State,  159  supported  by  the  counties,  35  partly  county 
and  partly  State,  and  21  private  pupils.  The  division  of  the 
pupils  between  the  three  branches  was,  204  boys  at  Westchester, 
73  girls  at  Brooklyn,  and  117  girls  at  Fordham. 

Rome  School. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  expenditures  for  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Rome,  the  institution 
was  compelled  to  borrow  |4,400.  Its  total  receipts,  including  this 
borrowed  money,  were  |38,228.11.  It  carried  at  the  close  of  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1904,  an  indebtedness  of  |30,246.11, 
From  this,  however,  f2,714.78,  cash  on  hand,  should  be  deducted 
to  have  the  exact  financial  condition  of  the  school.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  institution  was  in 
debt  |28,018.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  debt  should  have 
been  accumulated,  as  the  interest  upon  it  necessarily  takes  away 
from  the  resources  intended  for  the  direct  education  of  the 
children.  Some  plan,  therefore,  should  be  devised  by  the  trustees 
to  relieve  the  institution  of  its  burden,  and  when  once  the  school 
is  free  from  debt  they  should  see  to  it  that  it  remains  free. 
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Rochester  School. 
The  Western  New  York  Institution  at  Rochester  has  received 
from  all  sources  $55,801.48  and  expended  $64,861.48.  Like  the 
other  schools  it  was  compelled  to  relj  upon  donations  from 
friends.  It  is  now  trying  to  build  up  a  fund  which  in  time  will 
enable  it  to  have  new  buildings,  and  as  its  work  commends  it  to 
public  favor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  time  arrives  for 
it  to  rebuild,  it  will  have  ample  funds  for  its  extension.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  school,  and  is  always  a  leader  in  improved  methods. 
Its  record  of  successful  Regents  examinations  during  the  year 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  examination  papers  show  remark- 
able proficiency  in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

.Malone  School. 

The  financial  exhibit  of  tlie  Northern  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  shows  that  the  school  received  from  all  sources 
$24,227.42  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  of 
which  amount  $456.79  was  borrowed  from  the  bank.  During 
the  same  period  its  expenditures  were  $24,227.42,  but  it  had  bills 
receivable  amounting  to  $1,115.76,  thus  indicating  $768.97  re- 
sources over  and  above  all  liabilities. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  appropriated  $30,500  to  this  institu- 
tion to  install  a  central  heating  plant  and  to  erect  and  equip 
a  steam  laundry.  That  Avork  is  now  well  under  w^ay,  and  the 
contracts  call  for  its  completion  by  February  1,  1905.  These 
improvements  have  been  greatly  needed  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
a])propriation  Avill  enable  the •  institution  to  complete  its  equip-, 
nient  and  do  better  work  than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  increased  slightly  during 
the  year,  and  seven  were  graduated.  All  the  teachers  in  this 
school  are  normal  graduates,  and  the  result  of  their  employment 
has  been  of  gi*eat  benefit  Their  special  training  as  teachers 
fitted  them  to  take  charge  of  classes,  but  as  the  normal  schools 
do  not  undertake  tlie  training  of  teachers  for  work  in  special 
schools  such  as  those  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded, some  time  is  required  necessarily  to  become  acquainted 
witli  the  special  problems  which  must  be  grappled  with  in  the 
education  of  defectives. 
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If  Uie  State  normal  schools  would  give  some  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  work  along  special  lines,  it  would 
result  in  great  benefit  to  the  State.  All  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  making  an  effort  to  secure  teachers  who  are  in  every  way 
well  equipped  for  the  work.  College  and  normal  graduates  are 
preferred  in  all  of  tlie  schools,  and  tlieir  successful  work  shows 
the  wisdom  of  their  selection  when  possible. 

Albany  School. 

The  progress  of  the  Albany  Home  S<!hool  for  the  Oral  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  has  been  satisfactory  during  tlie  j)ast  year. 
Many  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  to  the  building,  and 
the  facilities  in  the  classrooms  and  dormitories  have  added  to 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  This  school  is  not  large 
in  the  number  enrolled;  in  fact,  it  is  the  smallest  of  any  in  the 
State.  It  is  one  of  the  two  which  adhere  most  strictly  to  the  oral 
method  of  instruction,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  children  are  satisfactory. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  teaching  a  few 
of  the  feeble-minded  deaf,  and  the  method  of  training  which  has 
been  em/ployed  for  this  purpose  seems  to  have  quickened  the 
duller  pupils  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  experiment  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  satisfied  the  time  and  effort  have  not 
been  thrown  away. 

From  this  review  of  the  schools  it  is  apparent  your  committee's 
statement  that  the  State  may  take  pride  in  them  is  well  founded. 
If  the  progress  of  the  past  is  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  record  of  these  institutions  will  continue 
to  satisfy  all  who  are  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  NOTMAX, 
NEWTON  ALDRK^n, 
MICHAEL  J.  SOANLAN, 

Committee, 
October  12,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Desti- 
tute Indian  Children  have  to  report  few  changes  in  the  institution 
during  the  past  year.  The  unfortunate  delay  in  making  appro- 
priations for  machinery  has  resulted  in  a  year  of  waiting  to  put 
into  use  the  new  power-house  and  laundry.  The  buildings  have 
stood  unused,  and  the  asylum  has  been  crippled  because  its  power 
and  heating  plant  is  insufficient  for  its  needs.  The  shortsighted 
policy  which  prevents  an  institution  doing  the  work  for  which  it 
was  established,  when  that  work  is  necessary,  can  not  commend 
itself  to  those  who  have  the  true  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. 
There  can  be  no  real  economy  or  saving  to  the  State  in  a  policy 
of  postponement  when  postponement  means  increased  expense 
later  on,  or  a  lost  opportunity  to  educate  children  into  capable 
and  self-supporting  citizenship.  The  education  of  children  should 
not  be  delayed,  for  the  lost  years  are  beyond  recovery.  To  deprive 
a  child  of  a  year  in  school,  is  to  take  from  it  permanently  a  large 
and  essential  part  of  its  training.  The  State  recognizes  this  fact, 
and  in  its  general  education  law  provides  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion when  children  or  parents  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  common  schools. 

When,  however,  the  State  itself,  through  its  officials,  so  cripples 
the  schools  that  they  can  not  do  efficient  work,  the  responsibility 
for  the  wrong  rests  upon  those  who,  having  power  to  make  ample 
provision  for  all  needs,  refuse  or  fail  to  do  so.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Thomas  Asylum.  It  has  done  all  that  it  could 
do  with  the  limited  appropriations  under  its  control.  Its  man- 
agers are  not  responsible  for  the  empty  new  power-house,  the 
unused  new  laundry,  nor  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  dormitories  to 
shelter  the  orphan  destitute  Indian  children  who  have  asked  in 
vain  for  admission  to  the  school  and  its  training. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  not  responsible  for  the  delay 
or  neglect  as  it  has  earnestly  and  repeatedly  recommended  the 
completion  and  equipment  of  all  the  buildings  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  institution.    The  responsibility  for  the  present 
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condition  must  lie  with  those  who  control  appropriations,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  1905  will  make  ample  provision 
to  complete  the  school. 

The  Thomas  Indian  School  has  a  present  capacity  for  160 
children,  but  one  of  its  dormitories  for  boys  is  a  frame  building 
which  menaces  the  safety  of  the  new  brick  structures.  It  is  old, 
unsanitary,  and  out  of  place  where  it  stande.  If  removed  to 
another  location,  it  may  be  repaired  and  put  to  some  use  but 
should  not  be  longer  used  as  a  dormitory. 

Statistics. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  was  f26,436.48.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  fiscal  year  was  155,  and  the  average  per  capita  cost, 
including  the  value  of  home  products,  f  196.56. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  for  maintenance  is 
f27,000.  For  various  equipments  and  necessary  work  in  their 
installation,  fl6,100  was  appropriated,  and  f5,112.21  formerly 
appropriated,  but  lapsed  owing  to  delays,  was  made  again  avail- 
able for  special  purposes. 

Needs. 

(1)  One  more  dormitory  for  boys. 

(2)  The  rearrangement  and  completion  of  the  heating  system, 
the  electric  wiring,  pipe  covering,  and  similar  work  made  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  the  asylum.  The  Legislature  of  1903  appro- 
priated f  5,300  for  this  work,  but  all  bids  received  were  in  excess  of 
f6,000. 

(3)  A  second  boiler  of  150  H.  P.  capacity.  The  removal  of  an 
old  80  H.  P.  boiler  to  the  new  power-house  will  not  give  a  sufficient 
equipment,  and  will  only  postpone  the  installation  of  the  larger 
boiler,  and  add  to  the  ultimate  cost. 

(4)  Sufficient  laundry  machinery. 

(5)  The  enlargement  of  the  school  houses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.   GRATWICK, 

AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Committee. 
October  18,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To, the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care 
of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  reports  as  follows: 

Little  change  has  taken  place  in  this  institution  during  the 
past  year.  Its  capacity  has  not  been  increased  since  the  institu- 
tion was  opened.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  it  had  under 
its  care  twenty-flve  patients,  and  at  the  close  the  same  number, 
although  not  all  the  same  pritients  weix>  undergoing  treatment. 
At  one  time  an  additional  child  was  taken  in,  but  to  make  room 
for  him  involved  an  uncomfortable  crowding  of  all  the  others, 
and  the  normal  capacity  has  not  been  exceeded  since  the  dis- 
charge of  a  child  reduced  the  number  again  to  twenty-flve. 

This  hospital  is  intended  for  the  temporary  care  of  curable 
cases  only.  It  has  not  the  "conveniences,  nor  is  it  arranged  for 
custodial  purposes.  The  children  received  are  carefully  selected, 
with  curative  treatment  in  view,  and  as  a  consequence  in  all 
cases  the  sojourn  in  the  institution  has  resulted  in  benefit. 

Cost. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  was  |8.6^  per  week,  an 
increase  of  26  cents  over  the  fiscal  year  preceding.  Were  the 
full  expenses  for  all  purposes  included,  the  cost  would  be  a  little 
higher.  Many  things  were  donated,  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
was  paid  by  a  friend  of  the  institution,  and  therefore  the  weekly 
per  capita  cost  only  represents  the  amount  paid  from  the  n.ain- 
tenance  appropriation.  Considering  the  special  work  being  done, 
and  the  small  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  it  is  expected 
that  the  per  capita  cost  will  be  higher  than  in  most  of  tlie  other 
State  institutions. 

Classification. 

Fifty-two  patients  altogether  were  under  treatment  during  the 
year.    Their  diseases  or  deformities  are  classified  as  follows : 

Hip-joint  disease 20 

Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  (humpback) 8 
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Knee-joint  disease   (white  swelling) 5 

Knock  knee ,, 2 

Olub  foot 3 

Deformities  of  infantile  paralysis 7 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 1 

Rachitic  curvature  of  the  spine 1 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip 4 

Torticollis    (wry  neck) 1 

Total 52 


Of  the  fifty-two  children  under  treatment,  thirty-three  were 
sufferers  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  patients  discharged  after  treatment,  over  fifty  per  cent 
were  discharged  as  cured,  and  the  others  as  gi*eatly  improved. 
During  the  year  eighteen  surgical  operations  were  performed 
upon  nine  of  the  patients.  Some  of  the  patients  discharged  as 
cured  were  in  the  hospital  for  a  short  time  only;  other  patients 
have  been  in  the  hospital  since  its  establishment,  but  the  average 
time  of  treatment  of  the  twenty-seven  discharged  was  over  fif- 
teen months.  This  shows  that  a  prolonged  residence  in  the 
hospital  is  necessary  to  the  best  results. 

A  New  Hospital. 

The  necessity  for  a  larger  building  has  been  set  forth  hereto- 
fore, and  your  committee  believes  that  without  enlargement  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  hospital  to  do  the  work  contemplated 
by  its  establishment.  The  selection  of  a  location  was  committed 
to  a  special  commission  in  1903,  and,  after  the  examination  of 
a  number  of  proposed  locations,  one  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Haverstraw  has  been  chosen.  This  place  has  ample  ground  for 
all  necessary  new  buildings,  and  is  convenient  to  the  city.  Prob- 
ably before  another  year  has  passed,  the  hospital  will  have  been 
moved  to  this  place,  and  the  sooner  the  removal  is  accomplished, 
the  better.  The  present  building  is  in  no  way  suitable  for  hospi- 
tal uses,  and  is  now  in  such  state  as  to  require  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money  to  put  it  in  good  condition,  but  every  dollar 
available  for  the  hospital  should  be  expended  where  it  will  have 
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permanent  value.     For  this  reason  your  conmiittee  urges  the 
removal  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  to  the  new  site  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNIE  G.  DE  PEYSTER, 
STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Committee, 
October  12,  1904. 
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LOCATION  OP  THE  HOSPITAL. 


The  hospital  building  is  located  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  about 
one  mile  south  of  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
station,  at  Paulding  avenue,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river. 

New  York,  November  14,  1904. 
Hon.  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard,  M.  D.  : 

M3'  Dear  Sir. — With  this  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  the  report  of 
the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care 
of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1904. 

This  report,  I  would  add,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  approved  and  adopted  by  them. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  C.  POTTER, 

President. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SURGEON-IN-CHIEF    AND    SUPERIN- 

TENDENT.* 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children: 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
a  report  of  the  work  performed  in  your  hospital  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1904.  . 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1903,  all  of  the  25  beds  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital  were  occupied  by  patients.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1904,  17  new  patients  were  admitted,  making  a 
total  of  42  patients  treated  during  the  year.  These  patients  are 
classified  as  follows: 

Hipjoint  disease 16 

White  swelling  (kneejoint  disease) 3 

Major  deformities  of  infantile  paralysis 5 

Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  (humpback) i 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip 5 

Bowlegs 2 

Clubfoot   (congenital)    1 

Clubfoot  (acquired)  due  to  infantile  paralysis 6 

Total 42 


All  of  these  deformities  are,  I  think,  suflSciently  indicated  by 
the  well-known  appellation  which  pretty  accurately  describes 
the  condition,  exeept  those  of  that  apparently  increasing  and 
intractable  condition  known  as  infantile  paralysis.  An  acute 
affection,  occurring  usually  in  infancy,  and  formerly  known  as 
"  teething  paralysis,"  its  sudden  onset,  invading  tlie  motor  tract 
of  the  spinal  cord,  leaves  behind  it  a  more  or  less  extensive 
paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  from  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  partial  recovery  only.  But,  any  muscle,  or  any  group  of 
muscles,  may  remain  permanently  paralyzed,  with  the  result  that 
always  follows  a  localized  loss  of  muscular  power,  viz.,  a  con- 

*  Bead  before  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  November 
14,  1904. 
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traction  of  the  opposing  unparalyzed  group.  The  consecutive  de- 
formities are  sometimes  the  most  severe  of  those  which  occur  in 
what  is  known  as  orthopaedic  surgery.  Of  the  eleven  cases  of 
infantile  paralysis  treated  at  your  hospital  this  year,  six  were 
afflicted  with  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  leg  followed  by  a  gradually  increasing  contraction  of  the 
healthy  muscles  at  tlie  calf  of  the  leg,  producing  an  acquired 
club  foot.  The  permanent  character  of  the  paralysis  makes  an 
actual  cure  impossible,  especially  in  the  late  stage  which  presents 
when  the  patients  are  brought  to  our  notice  at  the  hospital.  By 
dividing  or  stretching  the  contracted  muscles  the  deformity  is 
removed.  Intelligently  applied  apparatus  retains  the  deformed 
foot  in  a  normal  position,  and  prevents  a  recurrence  of  the  con- 
traction. The  patient  is  thus  enabled  to  get  about  with  but 
slight  hindrance  and  no  deformity. 

The  problems  are  simple  from  a  surgical  and  mechanical  stand- 
point in  ordinary  club  foot  brought  about  in  this  way.  When, 
however,  the  tliigh  muscles  are  affected  or,  more  especially  the 
muscles  of  the  spine  are  involved,  we  have  a  much  more  difficult 
problem.  Five  of  these  patients  had  infantile  paralysis  produc- 
ing a  severe  grade  of  contraction  at  the  hip,  at  the  knees,  or  in 
the  spine,  with  very  extreme  deformities.  Three  of  these  were 
unable  to  walk  or  to  stand  alone  when  they  entered  the  hospital. 
The  contracted  muscles  were  divided  or  stretched,  the  deformity 
removed,  and  apparatus  applied.  These  patients,  who  would 
have  been  condemned  to  a  life  of  almost  absolute  inactivity,  at 
best  being  wheeled  about  in  a  chair,  are  now  able  to  get  about 
with  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 

Seventeen  patients  were  discharged  (40.47  per  cent  of  the 
number  treated)  during  the  year,  leaving  twenty-five  in  the  hospi- 
tal under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  those  discharged, 
four  with  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  one  with  the 
club  foot  of  infantile  paralysis  were  discharged  cured.  Four  with 
hip  joint  disease  and  three  with  the  severe  forms  of  infantile 
paralysis  were  discharged  as  7nnch  improved.  It  would  not  be 
a  very  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  of  these  dis- 
charged as  "  much  improved "  were  practically  "  cured,"  the 
Improvement  was  so  marked  and  the  benefit  conferred  was  so 
great.     One   with    hip   joint    disease,    and    two    with    infantile 
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paralysis  were  discharged  as  improved.  This  means  a  very  con- 
siderable im'provement.  One,  with  knee  joint  disease,  and  com- 
mencing Potfs  disease  (humpback)  was  removed  by  his  mother 
in  an  unimproved  condition.  His  knee  joint  trouble  (white  swell- 
ing) was  much  better,  and  if  the  patient  had  remained,  there  is 
no  doubt  tliat  the  ultimate  benefit  received  w^ould  have  been  great. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  receive  patients 
with  multiple  tuberculous  joint  disease,  the  multiple  foci  of  dis- 
ease indicating  a  systemic  infection  rather  than  a  localized  ex- 
pression of  the  disease,  and  the  time  required  to  secure  a  good 
result  when  the  disease  is  not  localized  is  so  long  that  it  seems 
best,  in  the  present  great  demand  upon  our  resources,  not  to 
encumber  the  wards  with  patients  of  this  class. 

Of  the  twenty-five  patients  now  in  the  hospital,  one  has  con- 
genital hip  dislocation,  eleven  have  hip  joint  disease,  four  have 
Pott's  disease,  two  have  white  swelling  (knee  joint  disease),  four 
have  some  deformity  of  infantile  paralysis,  two  have  bow  legs, 
one  has  club  foot,  and,  dividing  them  as  to  sex  there  are  nine 
girls  and  sixteen  boys. 

Five  surgical  operations  were  performed  during  the  year  upon 
three  patients.  In  each  case  the  results  of  the  operations  were 
most  satisfactory. 

No  elaborate  record  has  been  kept  of  the  nunnber  of  applicants. 
The  demand  is  as  great  as  ever,  but  the  fact,  now  apparently  so 
well  known,  that  we  have  only  twenty-five  beds,  with  a  long 
waiting  list,  has  prevented  quite  a  number  of  patients,  as  I  know 
Ijersonally,  from  applying. 

Of  tlie  forty-two  treated  during  the  year,  fourteen  came  from 
New  York  county,  six  from  Westchester  county,  three  from 
Orange  county,  four  from  Queens  county,  one  from  Chautauqua 
county,  one  from  Monroe  county,  one  from  Suffolk  county,  one 
from  Chemung  county,  two  from  Putnam  county,  two  from 
Cayuga  county,  one  from  Greene  county,  one  from  Ontario  county, 
two  from  Rensselaer  county,  one  from  Dutchess  county,  one 
from  Erie  county,  and  one  from  Fulton  county.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  statement  that  twenty-eight  of  the  forty-two  treated 
during  the  year  came  from  counties  outside  of  New  York  and 
Queens.  It  is  our  desire,  oft  repeated,  and  which  we  again  state, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  reach  the  poor  of  the  country  districts,  and 
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especially  those  districts  where  no  adequate  provision  exists  for 
the  prolonged  treatment  of  the  severer  forms  of  chronic  deformity. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  tables  which  show  in 
detail,  tlie  number  of  patients  received,  the  diseases  and  condi- 
tions treated,  the  operations  performed  and  the  condition  of  each 
patient  when  discharged.  To  these  tables  I  call  your  especial 
attention.  They  tell,  better  than  I  can  in  words,  of  the  labor 
performed  and  the  results  obtained. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred,  incidentally,  to  the  press- 
ing need  of  a  new  and  much  larger  hospital.  The  Legislature  of 
1903  appropriated  the  sum  of  f50,000  to  secure  a  site  and  to 
build  and  equip  a  new  hospital.  After  much  woi^  on  the  part 
of  the  State  oflScers,  and  your  Board  of  Managers  and  after  visit- 
ing many  proposed  sites,  it  was  finally  decided  to  locate  the  new 
hospital  building  in  West  Haverstraw,  Rockland  county-  We 
found  at  this  place  the  three  great  desiderata  which  our  future 
work  very  imperatively  demands,  viz,  (1)  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  (2)  an  eflScient  means  of  sewerage  at  tide  water,  and 
(3)  convenient  railway  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  build- 
ing materials  and  supplies  directly  to  the  hospital.  The  fifty 
acres  which  were  bought  are  admirably  located  on  a  high  ridge, 
overlooking  the  Hudson  river,  with  a  railway  passing  on  the 
rear  of  the  property,  practically  at  the  same  level  as  the  site  of 
the  future  hospital  buildings.  At  very  small  expense  a  switch 
can  bfe  connected  with  the  railway,  which  will  deliver  all  needed 
material  and  supplies  at  th^  doors  of  the  hospital. 

Upon  the  site  is  a  large  building  of  the  Colonial  type,  which 
at  present  is  being  remodeled  to  meet  at  least  part  of  the 
increased  demands  upon  the  hospital.  This  building  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  about  thirty-five  patients,  which  will  be 
ten  more  than  we  are  receiving  at  present.  It  can  be  used 
temporarily  until  future  appropriations  enable  us  to  erect  a  large 
modern  hospital,  for  which  we  now  have  an  admirable  site 
When  the  larger  hospital  is  erected  this  present  house  will  make 
an  excellent  administration  building. 

The  alterations  to  the  building  are  progressing  rapidly  and  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1905  (when  the  lease  on  the  Tarry- 
town  property  expires),  the  much -needed  change  from  our  present 
inadequate  quarters  will  be  made. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  only  a  little  over  four  years 
ago  (April,  1900),  that  the  bill  incorporating  the  hospital  passed 
the  Legislature,  and  that  four  years  will  not  elapse  until  Decem- 
ber 7,  1904,  since  the  fii'st  patient  was  received  for  treatment,  it 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  concerned  that  your  hospital  was  not 
only  greatly  needed,  but  that  the  Btate  did  a  most  wise  thing  in 
establishing  it. 

In  addition  to  the  states,  Minnesota  and  Ohio,  referred  to  in 
my  last  report  as  either  having,  or  being  about  to  establish,  a 
hospital  similar  to  yours,  the  philanthropic  citizens  of  Chicago 
are  taking  steps  to  follow  our  example  in  Illinois. 

During  the  past  year  the  eflSciency  of  the  hospital  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  appointment  of  a  resident  physician,  who  also 
serves  as  an  assistant  superintendent.  The  daily  visits  of  the 
attending  staff,  so  onerous  under  former  conditions,  have  been 
modified  in  consequence.  Stated  visits  are  now  made  \yy  the 
surgeon-in-chief  once  or  twice  a  week  and  by  one  of  the  assistants 
twice  a  week,  the  surgeon-in-chief,  as  well  as  the  assistants,  being 
in  readiness  to  go  every  day  if  for  any  reason  the  condition  of 
any  of  the  patients  should  require  it. 

There  have  been  no  serious  acute  illnesses  among  the  patients 
during  the  year.  Indeed  the  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been 
excellent.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  carefulness  and 
watchfulness  of  the  resident  staff  of  officers,  including  the  matron, 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  hospital  since  it  was  first  opened. 
The  inconveniences  to  which  all  the  resident  officers  have  been 
subjected  in  our  cramped  and  crowded  quarters,  and  which  have 
been  so  cheerfully  borne,  speaks  well  for  their  interest  in  both 
the  patients  and  the  hospital  itself. 

A  number  of  charitable  i)ersons  kindly  remembered  the  hospital 
in  donations  of  both  material  and  money  during  the  year.  But 
for  some  donations  in  money  received  in  previous  years  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  our  school,  for  which  the  State, 
as  yet,  has  made  no  appropriation.  And  the  donations  of  material 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  those  committed  to  your  care. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

^EAYTON  M.  SHAFFER,  M.  D., 
Surgeon-inChief  and  Superintendent, 
New  York,  November  13,  1904. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SANATORIA  FOR 

CONSUMPTIVES. 
To  the  IStatc  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  rei)orts  that 
the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  was  opened  July  1,  1904. 

There  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings for  this  hospital,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  after  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  work  on  them  be^an,  they  are  not  yet 
nearly  completed.  Changes  in  plans  and  lack  of  an  appropria- 
tion thought  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  satisfactory  building, 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  State  Architect,  may  account 
for  dela^'s  prior  to  October  1,  1902,  when  actual  building  opera- 
tions began  under  the  contract,  but  can  not  ex<u8e  the  delay 
since  that  time.  The  hospital  had  to  be  opened  with  its  buildings 
only  partially  completed.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  more 
than  another  year  will  elapse  before  the  work  will  be  finished. 
Many  defects  are  apparent  in  the  construction  work,  and  others 
in  the  plans  and  equipment.  For  example,  the  general  entrance 
to  the  building  and  access  to  the  administative  offices,  which  are 
located  on  the  second  floor,  is  through  the  main  diuing-hail  upon 
the  first  floor,  and  the  cold  storage  room  is  hM-ated  between  the 
big  bake-oven  and  the  kitchen  range,  the  heat  from  which  will 
result  in  keeping  tlie  refrigerator  warm  in  spite  of  ice. 

These  defects  will  be  remedied  in  time,  but  at  double  tlie  cost 
of  good  work  and  a  careful  plan  in  the  beginning.  They  involve 
a  waste  of  public  money  which  should  have  been  avoided. 

liecause  of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  hospital 
was  opened,  its  special  work  has  been  imi)erfectly  performed,  and 
the  patients  have  suffered  much  discomfort. 

This  institution  will,  when  completed,  have  cai)acity  for  120 
inmates.  Since  its  opening,  July  1,  1901,  40  patients  have  been 
admitted,  and  1  discharged,  leaving  a  population  of  30;  23  males 
and  IG  females,  October  1,  1904. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  for  thrcHi  months  was  21. 

The  receipts  were:   From  special  appropriations,  $111,540.54; 
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from  general  appropriations,  |9,400;  from  all  other  sonrces, 
1760.68;  total,  $121,701.22. 

The  ordinary-  expenditures  were,  |8,298.42.  The  extraordinary 
expenditures,  fill  540.54,  for  buildings  and  improvements,  and 
the  aggregate  expenditures,  |119,838.06,  leaving,  October  1,  1904, 
a  cash  balance  of  f  1,862.26. 

The  progress  of  the  institution  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  was 
anticipated  when  the  hospital  was  established  in  1900.  The  con- 
struction did  not  begin  until  October,  1902,  and  but  little  progress 
was  made  before  the  cold  weather  set  in,  and  then  wortt  was 
suspended.  Upon  its  resumption  in  the  spring  of  1903  it  was 
expected  that  the  administration  building  and  connected  pa- 
vilions would  be  completed  bj  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903,  but  delays  have  continued,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  presentation  of  this  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1905, 
the  construction  work  begun  in  1902  is  not  finished.  A  number 
of  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  original 
plans.  The  total  appopriation  for  the  buildings  and  its  site 
($230,350)  should  have  provided  a  satisfactory  hospital  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

The  necessity  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  institution  is 
ai>parent.  There  are  large  numbers  of  indigent  men  and  women 
throughout  the  State  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  can  be  admitted  to  this  hospital  for  treatment  of  incipient 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  long  delay  in  its  comipletion 
diminishes  tlie  opportunity  for  controlling  the  disease  in  such 
cases. 

Your  comimittee  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following 
appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  tents  or  shacks  for  50  patients,  including  grading,  water, 
sewer  connections,  and  electric  lights,  |6,000;  for  an  elevator 
in  the  administration  building,  $3,000;  for  a  barn,  $3,500;  for 
auxiliary  dynamo,  including  installation  of  the  same,  $2,250; 
for  grading  and  improvement  of  grounds,  $2,500;  for  completion 
of  wnverage  plant  and  filter  beds,  $1,500;  for  painting  walls  and 
ceilings  of  corridor  (Whalen  contract),  $2,500;  for  furnishing 
and  equipment  of  pavilions  and  tents  and  shacks,  $3,000;  to 
complete  proper  protection  of  water  supply,  $3,500;  for  extension 
of  verandas  as  originally  planned  for  administration  building. 
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J2,000;  to  provide  double  windows  for  administration  building, 
solarium,  and  part  of  pavilions,  |1,500,  making  the  special  new 
appropriations  recommended,  f31,250;  for  maintenance,  $40,000; 
for  deficiency  in  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1905,  110,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recom- 
mended, 181,250. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
WM.  R.  STEWART, 
S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 

Committee. 
October  12,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  provisions  of  our  State  laws  intended  to  secure  the  deporta- 
tion of  alien  paupers  have  been  enforced  during  the  year  as  far 
as  possible,  and  47  such  aliens  returned  to  their  homes  in  foreign 
countries.  The  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  give  such 
limited  powers  of  removal  that  aliens  who  have  resided  in  this 
country  for  more  than  three  years,  although  they  may  be  perma- 
nent inmates  of  public  charitable  institutions,  or  criminals  con- 
fined in  our  jails  or  prisons,  cannot  be  deported  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Immigration.  This  limitation  of  authority  for 
removal  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  works  against  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

To  meet  the  present  needs,  the  United  States  laws  ought  to  pro- 
vide that  compulsory  deportation  should  cover  a  more  reasonable 
period,  one  at  least  equal  to  the  term  of  residence  in  this  country 
now  required  before  an  alien  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  better  still  if  the  Bureau  were  given  full 
authority  to  deport  all  undesirable  aliens,  especially  the  insane, 
criminals,  and  paupers,  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  ten  years 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

Under  present  conditions  the  United  States  authorities  seem 
to  have  no  legal  control  after  one  year,  even  in  the  case  of  aliens 
who  would  not  be  permitted  to  land  if  their  true  condition  were 
known.  Many  such  manage  to  conceal  the  facts  of  their  condition 
or  history  until  after  they  are  landed,  and  then  in  two  or  three 
years  become  permanent  dependants. 

For  example,  many  pregnant  single  women  manage  to  conceal 
from  the  authorities  at  Ellis  Island  the  fact  that  they  are  preg- 
nant. Under  the  rulings  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  they 
cannot  be  deported  after  their  children  are  born,  even  thou^  that 
event  occurs  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  landing,  although 
they  may  have  gone  directly  from  the  steamship  to  and  are  found 
permanently  lodged  in  an  almshouse,  for  it  is  held  that  a  child 
born  even  under  such  condition  is  an  American  citizen.     An 
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American  family  temporarily  in  Europe  may  have  a  child  born 
there,  and  such  child  does  not  become  subject  to  a  foreign  power. 
The  child  is  an  American  citizen  by  birthright  because  its  parents 
are  American  citizens.  The  status  of  the  child  does  not  depend 
upon  the  place  of  its  birth.  The  pauper  alien  mother  is  not  an 
American  citizen.  She  is  in  this  country  contrary  to  law,  and 
her  condition  would  ex<?lude  her  were  it  known  at  the  time 
of  arrival.  At  the  time  when  her  child  is  born  she  has  not  re- 
nounced her  allegiance  to  her  native  country,  and  is  therefore 
the  subject  of  a  foreign  power.  She  is  only  temporarily  resident 
here  to  conceal  her  shame,  yet  because  she  has  successfully  evaded 
the  law  the  ruling  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  permits  her  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  charity  of  this  State  and  a  permanent 
demoralizing  force.  Her  illegitimate  child  is  "considered  an 
American  citizen  by  birthright  under  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  a  constitutional  provision  intended  for  the  protection  of 
honest  and  desirable  immigrants  and  their  children,  and  this 
interpretation  should  be  corrected  by  proper  changes  in  the  law. 

AiJEN  Ohildbbn  and  Idiots. 

Many  alien  children  are  placed  in  orphan  asylums  and  other 
charitable  institutions  within  a  short  time  after  landing  in  this 
country.  It  may  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  public  press,  that  some 
of  these  children  are  brought  to  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  said  that  in  some  instances  orphans  are  added  to  the 
families  of  intending  immigrants,  and  their  transportation  paid 
for  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  transferred  to  the 
care  of  charity  after  arrival  here,  and  that  the  same  course  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  idiots,  feeble-minded  persons,  the  epileptic, 
and  the  insane.  Tickets  are  provided,  and  care  arranged  for 
them  until  they  can  be  placed  in  some  institution  in  this  country. 
If  this  be  true  it  will  account  for  many  dependents  in  our  public 
charitable  institutions.  Who  can  give  no  history  of  themselves, 
and  who  must  have  had  custodial  care  before  they  left  their 
native  land. 

Bonds, 

In  some  instances,  however,  defective  and  diseased  -children  are 
permitted  to  come  to  this  country  after  their  parents  have  estab- 
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lished  a  residenoe  here,  when  such  children  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded had  thev  arrived  with  their  parents.  The  latter  are  per- 
mitted to  give  bonds  that  tlie  children  will  not  become  public 
charges  within  a  given  time,  but  the  bond  is  a  matter  of  form,  for 
it  is  given  to  the  United  States,  and  the  immigration  laws  do  not 
confer  authority  to  remove  objectionable  inunigrants  in  anj  case 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  landing. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  admitted  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Commissioner  General,  who,  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  at  Ellis  Island  excluding  idiots,  granted  permission 
to  land  when  such  a  bond  was  filed.  The  State  of  New  York  suf- 
fers in  these  caaes,  as  the  families  to  which  the  idiots  belong  reside 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  progeny  will  be  a  burden  to  its 
treasury. 

In  all  such  cases  the  interests  of  the  public  are  paramount. 
No  consideration  of  family  relations  or  affection  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  permanent  injury  to  or  impose  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  it.  The  people  should  be  protected  from  the  influence 
of  such  persons,  and  from  their  multiplication.  Permission  to 
land  such  aliens  upon  giving  a  bond  is  in  effect  an  evasion  of 
the  law,  and  should  not  be  granted  under  any  circumstances. 
The  law  is  weak  enough  in  its  ordinarj^-  enforcement  without  mak- 
ing it  more  so  by  exemptions  of  this  character. 

Aged  Imm:igeants. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  immi- 
grants now  arriving  in  the  United  States  should  be  classified  as 
undesirable.  Too  many  of  them  are  over  the  productive  age.  At 
the  very  best  they  have  only  a  few  years  during  which  they  will 
be  independent.  When  immigrants  dependent  upon  their  own 
labor  are  over  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  landing,  there  is 
little  hope  they  will  accumulate  enough  property  to  provide  for 
their  old  age  in  the  few  years  remaining  to  them  during  which 
they  can  labor. 

We  have  in  our  almshouses  many  of  this  class.    They  have  been 

in  the  country  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and  during  such  period 

found  it  impossible  to  lay  up  anything.    Hence,  at  fifty-five,  sixty, 

and  sixty-five  years  of  age  they  are  permanent  inmates  of  an  alms- 
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house,  dependent  upon  public  charity  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

Under  any  circumstances  laborers  over  fifty  years  of  age  have 
little  chance  to  succeed  in  this  country.  The  labor  market  is  con- 
gested. The  young,  vigorous,  able-bodied,  are  the  ones  whose 
labor  is  desirable,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  who  find  much  de- 
mand for  their  services. 

Unnecessary  Delay. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  has 
shown  there  is  unnecessary  delay  on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  removal  of  alien  cases  brought  to 
its  attention. 

This  is  due  not  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  local  officials  or 
the  commissioners  in  charge  at  the  various  ports,  but  to  a  defect 
in  the  system  itself.  I'nder  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Iimnigi*ation,  action  on  all  removal  cases  follows  a 
reference  of  the  papei's  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington  whei-e  the 
papers  are  examined  and,  if  approved,  the  order  for  dej>ortation 
is  issued.  Between  the  time  when  the  papers  in  the  i*ase  estc^b- 
lishing  the  facts  are  com})leted  and  mailed  to  the  Bureau  and  the 
order  for  deportation  is  issued  and  sent  from  Washington,  a  week 
usually  elapses. 

If  the  United  States  commissioners  of  immigration  in  charge 
at  Ellis  Island,  Montreal,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
other  places,  were  autliorized  to  order  removal  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  pai)ers  required  by  the  rules,  and  did 
not  have  to  refer  the  same  to  Washington  for  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  unnecessary  delay  indicated  would  be 
avoided  and  many  aliens  who  now  escaj)e  deportation  during  the 
period  of  inquiry  would  be  returned  to  their  proper  homes  in  other 
lands.  The  delay  is  embarrassing,  especially  in  almshouse  cases, 
for  the  opportunities  for  escape  from  almshouses  are  many. 

There  is  api)arently  no  good  reason  why  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  in  New  York  City  cannot  i)aKs  U])on  the  merits 
of  a  case  and  decide  the  matter  of  deportation  as  satisfactorily 
as  any  official  in  Washington.  All  the  primary  facts  essential 
to  a  correct  decision  are  usually  before  the  local  commissioner 
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and  his  verification  of  them  is  a  necessary  part  in  the  perfection 
of  the  case.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  he  might  well  be 
intrusted  with  the  decision  to  deport,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the 
facts  warrant  such  action.  As  it  is,  the  decision  is  made  in  Wash- 
ington and  is  then  transmitted  by  the  department  to  the  local 
commissioner  that  he  may  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  it. 
If  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  luimigration  could  be  amended 
so  as  to  vest  larger  powers  in  those  at  the  head  of  the  important 
immigration  stations  at  our  ports  of  entry  more  satisfactory  work 
could  be  done,  and  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  much  ex- 
pense be  avoided. 

Escapes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  during  the  past  year  many  aliens 
were  permitted  to  escape  from  almshouses  or  other  public  insti- 
tutions while  the  question  of  their  deportation  was  under  con- 
sideration. This  especially  applies  to  the  Erie  county  almshouse, 
where  the  number  permitted  to  abscond  has  been  so  large  it 
seemed  there  must  have  been  gross  carelessness  or  collusion  with 
attendants  to  favor  escapes.  In  many  instances,  after  deporta- 
tion was  ordered  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
aliens  were  permitted  to  escape.  This  nullified  not  only  the 
efforts  of  this  departmnt  to  relieve  the  State  of  the  maintenance 
of  undesirable  persons,  but  also  seriously  embarrassed  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Erie  county 
almshouse  repeatedly  but  without  effect,  and  it  is  now  alluded  to 
that  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of 
discipline  and  surer  control  of  aliens  and  nonresidents  committed 
to  this  and  other  similar  institutions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion should  take  immediate  charge  of  all  aliens  ordered  deported, 
and  convey  them,  without  delay,  to  the  nearest  place  arranged 
for  the  temporary  detention  of  such  persons  and  keep  them  safely 
in  its  own  custody  until  the  time  of  departure  from  this  country. 
If  this  were  done  many  of  the  escapes  mentioned  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  some  of  the  most  undesirable  immigrants  foe  safely 
removed  to  their  own  country. 
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Examinations  Abroad. 

The  present  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  iTuanigration  should  be 
exercised  rigorously  for  the  exclusion  of  all  intending  immigrants 
who  are  beyond  the  productive  period  of  labor.  To  make  its 
inspections  satisfactory,  the  examination  of  immigrants  should 
begin  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Every  person  intending  to 
settle  in  the  United  States  should  be  required  to  procure  from  the 
American  consul  nearest  his  home,  a  certificate  of  fitness  and 
ability  to  support  himself.  Such  certificate  should  be  given  only 
after  a  careful  investigatioif  as  to  tlie  antecedents  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  after  an  examination  by  a  competent  physician  who 
would  certify  that  such  appli«cant  is  free  from  disease. 

To  render  such  a  system  of  primary  examination  successful,  a 
sufficient  numfber  of  competent  inspectors  should  be  assigned  to 
the  European  service  for  sux^h  special  investigations  as  might  be 
required.  Ordinarily  the  American  consuls  would  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  certificates  should  be  granted  to  the  intending 
immigrant,  but  in  cases  of  doubt  the  services  of  the  inspector 
would  be  available.  As  all  of  our  consuls  are  American  citizens, 
they  understand  the  essential  requirements  for  capable  citizen- 
ship, and  would  have  time  enough  to  examine  carefully  into  the 
merits  of  each  aprplication. 

Medical  Examinations. 

In  addition  to  this  primaiy  check  upon  undesirable  immigrants, 
the  medical  examination  at  the  time  of  embarkation  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  own  marine  hospital  service.  Competent  sur- 
geons should  be  detailed  for  the  service,  abroad  and  on  shipboard, 
and  these  could  make  their  examinations  rigid  enough  to  detect 
cases  of  disease  among  persons  who  had  been  able  to  secure  con- 
sular certificates.  They  could  then  make  report  on  arrival  in  this 
country,  and  secure  the  exclusion  of  persons  who,  in  their  judg- 
ment, should  not  be  permitted  to  land.  This  service,  coupled 
with  the  examination  at  the  time  of  landing,  would  impose  an 
additional  check  upon  undesirable  immigration,  and  result  in 
excluding  a  great  many  who  now  successfully  pass  the  hurried 
medical  scrutiny  which  they  receive. 
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Mbans  of  Identification. 

To  guard  against  the  misuse  of  certificates,  and  similar  frauds 
which  might  be  attempted,  there  should  be  means  of  identification 
of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  permitting  immigi*ation  into 
the  United  States  would  be  granted.  Such  means  of  identifica- 
tion might  be  simple,  but  one  reinforced  by  photograph  attached 
to  the  certificate  would  no  doubt  prevent  its  transfer  to  anj  other 
person. 

The  present  head  tax  upon  immigrants  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  immigration  service. 
To  increase  the  tax  would  not  exclude  many  of  the  pauper  class, 
but  would  impose  an  unnecessary  hardship  upon  many  young  and 
desirable  persons.  It  will  be  better  to  have  the  examinations  and 
inspections  made  so  thorough  that  they  will  exclude  the  criminals, 
the  insane,  the  paupers,  the  epileptics,  and  the  degenerates,  than 
to  attempt  to  shut  out  a  very  few  of  the  poorest  by  increasing  the 
head  money  tax. 

Urgbnt  Nebd  of  Amendment. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  provide  for  the  de- 
portation of  aliens  found  in  public  institutions  are  difficult  of 
enforcement  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  has  no  control 
over  the  transatlantic  steamship  lines.  Its  laws  do  not  run  be- 
yond its  borders.  The  State  cannot  compel  ocean-going  vesaels 
to  accept  as  paasengers  the  undesirable  pauper  and  criminal 
aliens  who  may  be  found  in  our  almshouses  or  other  institutions. 

Hence  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  immigration  laws  imposes 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  State  of  New  York.  Over  800,000  aliens 
per  year  now  come  to  the  United  States,  of  which  number  nearly 
three-fourths  are  landed  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  of 
these  immigrants  are  criminals  and  paupers.  Thus,  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  criminals  and  paupers  who  arrive 
in  this  country  from  Europe  seek  refuge  within  the  borders  of 
this  State,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  very  many  of  them  become  per- 
manently chargeable  to  the  public  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  amendment  of  the  Immigration  Law  is  therefore  urgently 
necessary,  but  this  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress,   'the  State  can  only  request  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
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Congress.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  exclusion 
of  immigrants  should  not  necessarily  be  based  upon  poverty,  for 
an  able-bodied  young  man  willing  to  work,  even  though  he  be  poor 
when  he  lands,  is  ordinarily  able  to  support  himself  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  accumulate  property.  The  time  limit  during  which 
deportation  may  be  enforced  by  the  United  States  authorities 
should  be  extended  by  Congress  so  that  immigrants  who  belong 
to  the  classes  now  barred  by  statute  can  be  deported  whenever 
found  here,  regardless  of  lengtli  of  residence  in  tliis  country. 
Paupers  whose  dependence  is  due  to  causes  existing  prior  to  land- 
ing in  the  United  States  should  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  lines  at  any  time  within  five  years  of  their  arrival,  and 
thereafter  at  the  expense  of  the  government  Besides  these,  if 
those  whose  dependence  is  due  to  causes  arising  subsequent  to 
their  arrival  in  the  country  could  be  deported  at  any  time  within 
ten  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  much  would  be  done  in  the  United  States  toward  checking 
the  present  large  yearly  increase  of  the  alien  criminal  and  depend- 
ent classes  who  drift  into  our  institutions  and  require  permanent 
support  from  public  and  private  charity. 

STATE  POOR. 

The  commitment  of  State  Poor  during  the  past  year  has  fallen 
off  to  some  extent  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  time 
of  maintenance  has  also  been  shortened.  These  two  things  are 
due  to  the  rigid  inquiries  made  into  the  history  of  all  applicants 
for  relief  as  State  Poor  persons.  Many  such  have  been  rejected 
upon  primary  examination,  and  others  after  an  interview  by  the 
agents  or  inspectors  of  the  department. 

The  maintenance  of  State  Poor  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896.  Originally  all  poor 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  or  counties  wherein 
they  were  found.  The  fact  that  a  person  was  unable  to  care  for 
himself  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  relieving  officer  to  provide 
for  him.  The  only  distinction,  so  far  as  responsibility  for  main- 
tenance was  concerned,  was  between  counties  and  towns.  That 
distinction  continues,  but  the  State  wisely  undertook  to  provide 
for  a  class  of  poor  persons  who  had  not  evidenced  an  iiitention 
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to  remain  in  a  town  or  county  by  establishing  thei-ein  a  domicile 
for  an  extended  period. 

Under  the  law,  if  a  person  had  not  resided  in  any  one  town  or 
county  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  days  within 
one  year  of  the  time  of  making  application  for  relief,  the  State 
undertook  to  provide  for  his  care.  This  distinction  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  It  is 
true  that  sometimes  counties  desire  to  have  the  period  extended 
for  more  than  sixty  days,  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  en- 
tailing a  very  heavy  expense  upon  the  State,  and  no  proposition 
for  such  extension  has  ever  received  favorable  consideration. 

The  test  of  more  than  sixty  days'  residence  in  a  county  has  not 
been  qualified  in  the  law  by  any  condition.  It  rests  upon  the 
presence  of  the  person  within  the  county  limits  for  more  or  less 
than  sixty  days.  It  does  not  nmtter  what  the  |>erson  has  been 
doing  during  the  period,  or  what  his  condition  has  been,  if  he  has 
not  within  the  time  made  application  for  relief  to  a  public  otticer 
authorized  to  dispense  the  same.  The  liability  of  the  State, 
county,  or  town  is  settled  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  person 
within  a  county  for  the  prescribed  period  of  time. 

The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  IVmr  has  no  authority  to 
extend  the  period  prescribed  by  statute.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  extension  be  one  day,  one  week,  or  one  month,  the  dei)artment 
cannot  go  beyond  the  sixty  days'  period  which  the  law  prescribes. 
There  can  be  no  flexibility'  in  the  application  of  a  provision  of  law 
in  which  a  definite  number  of  days  forms  the  basis  for  a  decision. 
This  is  a  wise  provision,  for  if  the  matter  \vere  one  of  discretion, 
the  temperament  of  officials  interpreting  the  law  might  loul  to 
confusion  and,  in  all  probability,  to  injustice. 

The  law  now  depends  upon  no  individuaFs  judgment.  It  sj  e- 
cifically  sets  forth  the  qualifications  of  a  State  poor  pe:Ton,  and 
for  this  reason  all  persons  who  come  under  its  provisions  must 
receive  the  same  consideration,  irresi)ective  of  the  temperaments 
of  administrative  ofiicers.  All  counties  are  treated  alike,  for  to 
all  cases  the  one  standard  is  aj>j)lied. 

NONRESIDENT  POOR. 
The  removal  from  institutions  of  the  class  of  nonresident  poor 
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has  received  special  attention  during  the  year.  Most  of  these 
cases  are  children  placed  in  charitable  institutions  by  their 
parents  who  now  reside  in  other  states.  Many  children  of  non- 
residents are  cared  for  in  our  asylums  and  hospitals,  some  of 
them  for  a  long  term  of  j-ears,  as  no  tra<:e  of  the  parents  can  be 
obtained.  Whenever  such  parents  are  discovered,  the  removal 
of  the  children  follows. 

Adult  nonresidents  who  are  inmates  of  almshouses  or  other 
public  charitable  institutions  are  also  subject  to  removal  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law.  These  are  usually  poor  persons 
who  have  lived  in  towns  or  counties  too  long  to  be  classed  as  State 
poor.  When  such  are  discovered  by  the  inspectors,  and  their 
proper  residence  is  found,  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor  sends  them  to  their  homes.  This  frequently  requires  the 
servi<jes  of  an  attendant,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
send  away  all  nonresidents  and  aliens  in  a  humane  and  kindly 
manner.  The  expense  may  be  a  little  more,  but  the  results  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  fewer  return  to  our  care. 

INDIAN  POOR. 

The  relief  of  indigent  Indians  is  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  through  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of 
counties  in  wliich  Indian  reservations  are  located.  The  adoption 
of  new  rules  for  Indian  relief  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
number  applying  for  help.  The  indigent  Indian  is  generally  un- 
willing to  go  to  an  almshouse,  but  the  rules  of  the  department 
to  Carry  out  the  proyisions  pf  the  law  require  that  all  poor  Indians 
who  can  be  removed  to  an  almshouse  shall  be  sent  there.  The 
distribution  of  outdoor  relief  is  now  strictly  confined  to  sick  per- 
sons who  can  not  well  be  removed.  As  a  consequence,  both  in  the 
number  of  applications  for  assistance  and  in  the  amount  granted, 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  during  the  year. 

CHILDREN. 

The  full  work  of  the  department  in  the  matter  of  children 
placed  out  in  family  homes  by  public  officers  is  embodied  in  the 
report  of  a  special  committee.  It  grows  in  importance  from  year 
to  3'ear,  and  when  every  child  placed  out  b}^  an  officer,  person, 
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or  society  of  this  State  shall  be  visited  regularly  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Board,  no  matter  where  such  child  is  placed,  abuse  will  be 
prevented,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  minor  wards  of  the  State 
be  assured. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Acting  Superin- 
tendent of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  which  is  hereto  appended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS  McCarthy, 

WM.  R.  STEWART, 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 
WM.  H.  GRATWICK, 

Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor. 
October  18,  1904. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATE  AND 

ALIEN  POOR. 
To  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor: 

In  making  the  annual  report  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  it  should 
be  stated  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  Superin- 
tendent suffered  from  serious  illness,  and  that  in  consequence 
this  report  was  made  by  the  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  work  of  the  department  covers  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
removal  of  all  State,  alien,  and  Indian  poor  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896.  In  addition 
to  this  special  work,  the  department  has  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  State  institutions,  county,  city,  and  town  almshouses.  It  in- 
vestigates such  special  matters  as  may  require  attention,  and 
prepares  reports  embodying  \he  results  of  such  investigations. 
It  has  also  the  oversight  of  children  placed  out  in  homes,  a  most 
important  function,  which  to  be  fully  discharged  will  require  an 
increase  of  the  force  of  inspectors. 

State  Poor. 

The  definition  of  a  State  poor  person  is  one  who  has  not  resided 
for  sixty  days  in  any  one  county  in  the  State  of  New  York  dur- 
ing one  year  immediately  prior  to  making  application  for  public 
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relief.  Such  persons  are  committed  by  county  superintendents 
of  the  poor  to  the  State  almshouses,  and  are  therein  maintained 
until  properly  disposed  of  by  being  returned  to  their  proper 
residential  localities.  The  State  almshouses  have  been  regularly 
visited  by  the  Superintendent,  either  in  person  or  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  department,  at  least  once  in  each  three  months,  and 
all  State  poor  persons  maintained  therein  were  personally  exam- 
ined and  the  facts  concerning  their  residence  elicited  to  afford 
a  basis  for  determining  their  final  disposition. 

The  Almshouses  op  the  State. 

These  have  been  regularly  in8i)ected  and  show  a  decided  and 
constant  tendency  toward  improvement.  The  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  are  now  provided  for 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  buildings  with  especial  reference 
to  securing  the  safety  and  health  of  the  inmates,  and  new  build- 
ings have  taken  the  place  of  older  and  unsatisfactory  ones. 

State  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  fifteen  institutions  of  this  character,  as  well  as  the  schools 
for  the  blind  and  those  for  deaf-mutes,  have  been  inspected  from 
time  to  time,  and  their  general  condition  reported  to  the  Board 
and  also  to  the  Boards  of  Managers.  Great  improvements  and 
large  additions  for  dormitory  purposes  have  been  made  to  the 
several  State  institutions.  The  additions,  however,  do  not  keep 
pace  with  the  applications  for  admission,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  new  dormitory  accommodations  in  all  of  the  State 
institutions  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Statistics — State  Poor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  the  total 
number  of  State  poor  provided  for  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  225,  Laws  of  189G,  was  1,071,  as  against  1,548  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  477.  The  changes  during  the 
year  were  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  go  out  and  care 
for  themselves,  411;  absconded,  66;  removed  to  their  homes  or 
pla(*es  of  legal  settlement  in  other  states  and  countries,  496; 
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died,  19;  thus  leaving  79  in  State  almshouses  October  1,  1904, 
of  whom  68  were  males  and  11  females.  Three  children  were  at 
the  same  time  in  the  custody  of  orphan  asylums,  making  a  total 
of  82  under  State  care  October  1,  1904. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  |20,782.05,  as 
against  f 25,61 9.60  the  preceding  year.  These  expenditures  were 
distributed  as  follows:  For  care  and  maintenance  in  ptate  alms- 
houses, |11,2.'{6.55;  for  care  and  maintenance  in  orphan  asylums 
and  homes,  1353.31;  for  removal  to  State  almshouses,  $253.54; 
for  removal  from  State  almshouses  to  homes  in  other  states  and 
countries,  $5,259.**^;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  traveling  ex- 
penses and  printing,  $3,679.26.  The  per  capita  expenditure  was 
119.40,  as  against  $16.55  in  1903. 

Thirty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the  State  Poor  Law  became 
operative,  during  which  time  46,707  persons  have  been  committed 
to  State  almshouses,  a  yearly  average  of  1507.  Of  these  36,467 
were  males  and  10,237  females.  This  large  number  has  been 
disposed  of  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, 13,504;  provided  for  by  adoption  or  in  families  as  self- 
supporting,  87;  absconded,  2,254;  transferred  to  State  hospitals, 
249;  sent  out  of  the  State  to  their  friends  or  i)laces  of  legal 
settlement  in  other  stat<'S  or  countries,  20,590;  died,  941 ;  thus 
leaving  under  care  September  30,  1004,  79  in  almshouses  and  3  in 
homes,  as  follows:  At  the  Albany  State  Almshouse,  3;  at  the 
Broome  County  State  Almshouse,  18;  at  the  Erie  ("ounty  State 
Almshouse,  8;  at  the  JeH'erson  County  State  Almshouse,  4;  at 
the  Kings  County  State  Almshouse,  5;  at  the  Monroe  County 
State  Almshouse,  19;  at  the  New  York  (^ity  State  Almshouse, 
8;  at  the  Oneida  County  State  Almshouse,  2;  at  the  Onondaga 
County  State  Almshouse,  2;  at  the  St.  Lawrence  County  State 
Almshouse,  10;  in  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  3. 

Statistics — Alien  Poor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  47  alien  poor 
were  removed  to  their  homes  in  other  countries.  These  were 
found  in  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions 
in  this  State,  and  their  condition  at  the  time  of  landing  in  this 
country,  as  brought  out  by  the  inquiries,  was  as  follows :  Vagrant 
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and  destitute,  16;  diseased,  10;  children,  16;  sick  and  disabled 
after  landing,  5. 

Bj  their  own  statements  they  were  found  to  have  been  landed 
as  follows :  At  the  port  of  New  York,  28;  at  other  United  States 
ports,  4;  at  Canadian  ports,  8;  not  known,  7. 

After  careful  examination  these  persons  were  returned  to  their 
homes  as  follows:  To  England,  12;  to  Austria-Hungary,  I?;  to 
Canada,  5;  to  Scotland,  4;  to  Italy,  4;  to  Wales,  2;  to  Ireland, 
Germany,  Kussia,  Finland,  Russian  Poland,  Australia,  Mexico, 
and  Porto  Rico,  each  1. 

The  total  expenditure  for  these  removals  was  |781.96,  the  aver- 
age per  capita  expenditure  f  16.64.  Since  this  act  went  into  effect 
in  1880,  up  to  September  30,  1904,  there  have  been  3,816  removals 
made  at  a  total  expenditure  of  f85,074.19,  an  average  per  capita 
cost  of  $22.29. 

ftesides  alien  and  State  poor  removed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1904,  there  were  9  nonresident  poor  per- 
sons sent  to  their  homes  in  other  states,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  120  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  namely:  To 
Indiana,  5;  to  Ohio,  1;  to  Colorado,  1;  to  Illinois,  1;  to 
Georgia,  1.    The  expenditure  for  these  removals  was  f 80.15. 

Statistics — Indian  Poor. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  Poor  provided  for  in  almshouses 
or  asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  32,  of  whom  9  were  in 
custody  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  23  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months.  Of  these  14  have  been  discharged  as  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  5  died,  leaving  remaining  Septem- 
ber 30,  1904,  13,  of  whom  3  were  in  the  Erie  County  Almshouse, 
1  in  the  Niagara  County  Almshouse,  2  in  the  Onondaga  County 
Almshouse,  1  in  the  Wayne  County  Almshouse,  and  6  in  the 
Western  New  York  Home. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  have  been  |2,822.29,  as  fol- 
lows: For  maintenance  in  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  f  160.25; 
for  maintenance  in  the  Niagara  County  Almshouse,  f 68.50;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse,  |38.50;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Wayne  County  Almshouse,  f 91.50;  for  main- 
tenance in  the  Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  |93.25;  for  main- 
tenance in  the  Sufl*olk  County  Almshouse,  |31.25 ;  for  maintenance 
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in  the  Western  New  York  Home,  Randolph,  1551.50 ;  for  cratdoor 
relief,  11,787.54. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  department  are  summarized  as 
follows:  On  account  of  State  poor,  inclusive  of  salaries,  f33,- 
719.79;  on  account  of  alien  poor,  |781.96;  on  account  of  non- 
resident poor,  180.15;  on  account  of  Indian  poor,  |2,822.29. 

Tables. 

A  series  of  tables  are  appended  as  a  part  of  this  report.  These 
present  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  in 
detail,  and  attention  is  called  to  them  as  they  show  the  admis- 
sions and  disposition  of  State  poor  during  the  thirty-one  years 
the  law  providing  for  State  almshouses  has  been  in  force. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Acting  Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 
October  1,  1904. 


TABLE  No.  1. 
Shomng  the  name  and  location  of  the  several  State  Almshouses, 
the  time  at  which  the  contract  wns  entered  into  with  the  State, 
and  the  present  rate  of  support  per  tceek,  respectively. 


STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

Location. 

Date  of  contract. 

Rate  of 

suppor   per 

week. 

Albany  City 

Albany 

October         1.   1873... 
October         1,   1873... 
October         1,   1873... 
January         1,   1875... 
January         1,   1876... 
January         1,   1876... 
June             20,    1875... 
December  28,   1875... 
December     4,   1877... 
February    28.   1902... 

$2  00 

St.  Lawrence  County 

Canton 

2  00 

Erie  County 

Buffalo 

2  00 

Broome  County 

Binf^hamton 

2  00 

Jefferson  County 

Watertown 

2  00 

Onondaga  County 

Syracuse 

2  00 

Kinca  County 

Flatbuflh 

2  50 

OneTda  County 

Rome 

2  00 

Monroe  County 

Rochester 

BlackweU's  Island.. . . 

2  00 

New  York  City 

2  50 
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TABLE  No.  3. 

Showing  the  numher  and  sex  of  the  State  poor  committed  each 
year  since  the  act  went  into  operation  October  22,  1873. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  Sei)tember  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
For  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1874         

513 
666 
614 
707 
930 
1,326 
1,023 
1,046 
1,024 
1 ,033 
1,378 
1,409 
1 .252 
1,247 
1 ,317 
1 ,369 
1.133 
1,026 
1 ,095 
1.057 
1,490 
1,669 
1,589 
1,448 
1.300 
1.582 
1,522 
1,371 
1.471 
1,235 
825 

60 

88 
110 
165 
190 
261 
320 
327 
368 
393 
514 
439 
354 
370 
348 
388 
307 
339 
272 
349 
484 
502 
513 
539 
504 
467 
350 
314 
256 
201 
146 

663 

1875   

654 

1876 

633 

1877 

872 

1878 

1,120 

1879 

1,587 

1880 

1881 

1,343 
1,373 

1882 

1883 

1,392 
1.426 

1H84      

1,892 

1885 

1,848 

1886      

1,606 

1887 

1,617 

18vS8   

1,666 

1889 

1,757 

1890     

1,440 

1891 

1 ,365 

1892      

1,367 

1893 

1,406 

1894      

1,974 

1895 

2,171 

1896   

2,102 

1897          

1,987 

1S98   

1,804 

1899 

2,049 

1900   

1,872 

1901 

1,686 

1902 

1,727 

1903 

1,436 

1904 

971 

36.467 

10,237 

46,704 
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Binghamton 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSPECTION. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  Inspection  begs  leave  to  submit  herewith 
its  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  and  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  matters  considered  therein. 

The  work  of  this  department  covers  a  large  number  and  variety 
of  private  charitable  institutions  and  societies  in  receipt  of 
public  money,  as  follows : 

Dispensaries 123 

Fresh  Air  Charities  9 

Homes  for  the  Aged   (including  Homes  for  Blind,  Deaf, 

etc.) 17 

Homes  for  Children 119 

Homes — Temporary 13 

Hospitals  (including  Hospitals  for  Incurables) 135 

Industrial   Schools   38 

Miscellaneous  Societies   1 

Placing-Out  Agencies    8 

Reformatories 16 

Total 470 

Work  of  the  Year. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  of  inspection  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1904 : 

Inspection  statistics  for  the  Year  1903-4. 

General  inspections 446 

Special  inspections  165 

Visits 749 

Total 1,360 

General  inspection  reports 412 

Special  inspection  reports 176 

Other  reports   '. 33 

Total 621 
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The  above  table  shows  a  total  of  446  general  inspections  and 
165  special  inspections  (a  total  of  611),  as  against  271  general 
and  141  special  inspections  (a  total  of  412)  during  the  preceding 
year.  A  general  inspection  has  been  made  of  practically  ever^ 
institution  and  society  in  the  Department  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  and  all  the  licensed  dispensaries  in  the  State  have 
been  inspected  as  to  the  extent  of  their  compliance  with  the 
rules  established  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  368,  Laws  of  1899.  Sixty-two  general  inspections  of  dis- 
pensaries have  also  been  made  in  addition  to  the  above  anfl  in 
the  Western  District  a  second  general  inspection  has  been  made 
of  35  institutions.  In  addition  to  their  work  for  this  Depart- 
ment, two  of  the  inspectors  have  devoted  considerable  time  to 
special  work  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor,  Inspector  Lechtrecker  having  given  more  than  two 
months  to  a  special  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor  of  Ulster  county,  and  to  the  subsequent  in- 
vestigation of  the  accounts  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  that 
county. 

The  chief  features  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  More  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  thorough 
and  frequent  inspection  of  the  institutions  in  this  Department, 
particularly  those  which  are  less  well  managed,  and  as  a  result 
the  number  of  inspections  has  increased  50  per  cent  during  the 
year. 

2.  The  scope  of  general  inl&pections  has  been  enlarged  so  as 
to  coincide  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Charities  Law  and 
to  include  every  department  of  institution  management,  par- 
ticular attention  being  given  to  the  matters  of  compliance  witli 
the  Public  Health  Law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board,  fire  protection, 
and  educational  work. 

3.  The  institutions  in  this  Department  have  been  reclassified 
for  purposes  of  inspection  and  the  assignment  of  inspectors  to 
the  institutions  modified,  so  as  to  secure  a  woman  inspector  for 
all  institutions  or  divisions  of  institutions  exclusively  for  women 
or  girls.  Where  desirable  the  larger  institutions  have  been 
divided  for  purposes  of  inspection  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the 
work  of  the  inspectors,  into  two  departments  in  accordance  with 
the  above  principle. 
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4.  The  inspection  reports  have  been  studied,  assigned  to  classes 
and  transmitted  to  the  Boards  of  Managers  with  some  care  and 
with  a  view  to  securing  wherever  possible  certain  definite  im- 
provements in  the  institutions  affected  by  these  reports.  With 
this  in  mind  a  new  classification  of  the  inspection  reports  has 
been  made  whereby  those  showing  practically  no  defects  are 
placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  (Class  I),  and  it  is  hoped  by 
creating  this  class  to  give  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  work  of 
improvement  and  possibly  arouse  some  emulation  among  the 
officers  and  managers  of  the  institutions  supervised  by  this 
Department. 

5.  As  the  work  of  this  Department  is  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
local  departments  of  public  safety,  fire  and  health,  at  certain 
points,  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  cooperate  with  these  depart- 
ments in  securing  adequate  protection  against  fire  for  the  resi- 
dents of  institutions,  and  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  public  health  law.  Accordingly  reports,  or  parts  of  reports, 
which  show  serious  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection 
or  compliance  with  the  Public  Health  Law  are  sent  to  the  proper 
local  officials,  who  have  usually  taken  action  where  it  has  been 
within  their  province  to  do  so. 

6.  The  system  of  records,  daily  reports,  etc.,  in  use  in  this  De- 
partment has  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  work  of  each  in- 
spector, and  has  also  been  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  The 
inspectors  have  been  required  to  plan  their  trips  so  as  to  visit 
several  institutions  in  a  given  locality  when  in  that  vicinity,  and 
so  secure  a  maximum  number  of  inspections  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  number  of  inspections  and  the 
broader  scope  of  investigation  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation has  been  secured  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  dis- 
pensaries in  this  Department  which  affords  a  basis  for  more 
intensive  work  another  year.  With  this  data  at  its  command  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  do  more  direct  and  effective  work  in 
the  line  of  securing  better  conditions  in  the  institutions  under  its 
supervision  and  to  give  special  attention  to  the  weaker  and  more 
imperfect  ones, — those  whose  reports  have  been  assigned  to  Class 
III  as  showing  serious  defects. 
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Conditions  Found  in  Institutions  Visited. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institutions  inspected  by  this  De- 
partment is  best  shown  in  the  disposition  made  of  the  insx)ection 
reports  received  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  605  general  and 
special  inspection  reports  considered  by  the  Eastern  and  Western 
District  Committees  respectively,  38  have  been  placed  on  file, 
40  have  been  placed  in  Class  1  as  showing  practically  no  defects, 
384  have  been  placed  in  Class  II  as  showing  few  or  minor  defects, 
and  143  have  been  placed  in  Class  III  as  showing  serious  de- 
fects. It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  and  dispensaries  examined  during  the  year  were 
below  the  standard  which  the  Board  desires.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  standard  is  rightly  a  very  high  one 
and  that  a  report  upon  an  institution  which  may  be  excellently 
managed  and  equipped  in  most  respects  may  yet  be  placed  in 
Class  III  because  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  some  important 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  the  laws  affecting  fire  pro- 
tection, or  the  rules  of  the  Board.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  reports  upon  institutions  were  placed  in 
Class  II  because  showing  some  small  or  temporary  defect  which 
alone  prevented  their  being  placed  in  Class  I.  Practically  all  of 
the  reports  show  that  improvements  have  been  made  since  the 
last  inspection,  some  of  them  extensive  and  thorough-going.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  gratifying  progress  is  being  made  in 
securing  the  results  for  which  the  Department  was  created  but 
that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  those  institutions  whose  reports  have  been  assigned  to  Class 
III. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  this  Department  is  at 
present  imperfectly  performed,  namely,  that  of  bringing  con- 
sistent and  steadily  increasing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  man- 
agers of  institutions  which  persistently  fail  to  comply  with  the 
Public  Health  Law,  the  laws  affecting  fire  protection,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Board.  The  Board  at  present  has  no  adequate 
machinery  for  securing  continuity  in  this  respect  and  its  efforts 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  above  laws  and  rules  have  thus 
far  of  necessity  been  intermittent.  This  seems  to  be  in  part  due 
to  the  absence  of  any  accessible  record  showing  the  Board's  pre- 
vious relations  to  an  institution  so  that  when  an  inspection  re- 
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port  is  under  consideration  in  a  District  Committee  meeting  it 
is  ordinarily  assigned  to  a  certain  class  without  adequate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  previous  disposition  of  inspection  reports  upon 
the  institution.  This  is  not  the  case  where  an  institution  is  well 
known,  but  with  the  large  number  of  institutions  in  a  district 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  commissioner  to  be  familiar  with  every 
rej)ort  upon  every  institution  in  that  district.  It  seems  very 
desirable,  therefore,  that  some  simple,  accessible  and  convenient 
record  of  the  relations  of  the  Board  to  each  separate  institution 
in  the  Department  be  kept  in  each  of  the  district  offices  so  that 
each  inspection  report  as  it  comes  up  for  consideration  may  be 
disposed  of  with  due  regard  to  the  previous  relations  of  the  Board 
to  the  institution.    Such  a  record  is  now  under  consideration. 

Private  Business  Enterprises  Doing  Public  Charitable  Work. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  on  September  15,  1904, 
rendered  an  opinion  in  regard  to  certain  individuals  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  charitable  work,  which  are  apparently 
private  business  enterprise  but  are  employed  by  the  proper  poor 
law  officers  to  care  for  public  charges  and  are  in  receipt  of  money 
from  public  sources.  The  gist  of  the  Attorney-General's  opinion 
is  that  where  business  corporations  or  private  individuals  are 
employed  by  a  public  officer  to  care  for,  support  or  maintain  one 
or  more  persons  at  public  expense,  the  service  must  be  rendered 
pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
that  this  Board  has  all  powers  of  inspection  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  know  whether  its  rules  are  complied  with.  The  text  of  the 
opinion  is  appended  (Appendix  A).  In  accordance  with  this 
opinion  the  Department  will  continue  to  inspect  a  number  of 
Institutions,  chiefly  private  hospitals,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Board  had  some  doubt  as  to  its  authority  to  inspect. 

Licensed  Dispensaries. 
On  October  1,  1903,  there  were  123  licensed  dispensaries  in  the 
State.  Four  dispensaries  have  ceased  work  since  that  date  and 
no  new  licenses  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  Since  October 
1,  1904,  licenses  have  been  issued  to  the  Italian  Benevolent 
Society  to  conduct  a  dispensary  at  169  West  Houston  street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City  (license  granted  October 
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12,  1904),  and  to  the  Bedford  Guild,  962  Bergen  street,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City  (license  granted  December  21, 1904). 
Of  the  123  dispensaries  which  were  open  during  a  whole  op  part 
of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1904,  20  were  in  receipt  of  public 
money  directly  ($11,032.40  all  told),  61  were  connected  with 
other  charities  in  receipt  of  public  appropriations,  and  42  were 
supported  wholly  by  private  contributions.  The  total  property 
real  and  personal  of  the  81  dispensaries  in  receipt  of  public 
funds  and  reporting  annually  to  this  Board  was  |1,175,436.56 
October  1,  1904;  their  total  indebtedness  on  the  same  date,  f68,- 
996.40;  their  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1904,  *125,113.16;  and  their  total  expenditures,  |105,642.69. 

Homes  for  the  Aged. 

Seventeen  homes  for  destitute  aged  persons  are  inspected  by 
this  Department.  The  total  capacity  of  these  homes  is  only  1,073, 
ot  which  more  than  half,  or  561  beds  are  found  in  two  homes  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  viz:  St.  Francis  Asylum  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  and  St.  Ann's  Home  for  the  Aged,  Rochester. 
Five  other  homes  in  these  same  cities  furnish  224  additional  beds, 
making  785  out  of  1,073  total  capacity,  or  nearly  75  per  cent.,  in 
the  two  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The  remaining  ten 
homes  are  distributed  about  the  State,  three  of  the  larger  ones 
being  found  in  New  York,  but  the  average  capacity  of  these  ten 
homes  is  only  29. 

There  is  an  apparent  inadequacy  in  the  provision  made  for 
destitute  but  respectable  aged  persons  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Of  the  seventeen  homes  for  the  aged  visited  by  the  in- 
spectors of  this  Department,  but  two,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
nine  and  42  beds  respectively,  are  located  in  the  territory  lying 
between  New  York  City  and  Ogdensburg,  and  east  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  latter  of  these  is  for  aged  deaf-mutes  only.  In  this  terri- 
tory is  included  more  than  one-half  the  area  and  a  large  fraction 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  including  the  cities  of  Utica, 
Schenectady,  Albany,  Troy,  Hudson,  Yonkers  and  Kingston.  In 
this  region  are  a  few  private  homes  for  aged  persons,  none  of 
them  large,  those  under  Protestant  management  being  as  a  rule 
very  small.  These  Protestant  homes  report  every  bed  occupied 
and  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  admission.    While  it  is 
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undesirable  to  multiply  institutions,  an  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting homes  for  the  aged  under  Protestant  management  in  the 
region  under  consideration  would  seem  to  be  much  needed. 

Census:  Dependent  Children. 
The  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  homes  throughout  the 
State  which  are  in  receipt  of  public  money  is  always  large,  as  the 
following  table  giving  the  population  of  such  institutions  on 
September  30th  of  each  year  from  1896  to  1904  will  show : 

Number  «8 

Numh«>!r  of  TntjiJ  m 

Y9T. 

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

Hospitals. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-three  general  and  special  hospitals 
under  private  management,  but  in  receipt  of  money  from  public 
sources  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients  are  subject  to  inspection 
by  this  department.  Most  of  these  are  general  hospitals,  and  a 
few  are  special  infirmaries  for  the  care  of  maternity  cases,  incur- 
ables, consumptives  and  the  like.  At  least  one  inspection  of  each 
hospital  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  and  the  inspectors' 
reports  show  a  large  number  of  major  improvements,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  fire  protection.  The  more  noteworthy  improve- 
ments in  fire  protection  in  these  hospitals  have  been  chiefly  along 
the  line  of  compliance  with  the  law  (chapter  381,  Laws  of  1895) 
requiring  iron  stairway  fire  escapes  on  all  buildings  not  of  fire- 
proof construction  used  for  hospital  purposes.  A  number  of 
hospitals,  most  of  them  in  cities  of  the  second  or  third  class, 
have  provided,  upon  recommendation  by  this  Board,  suitable 
escapes  de  novo  or  have  replaced  existing  ladder  escapes  with 
iron  stairways  such  as  the  law  requires. 


Number  of 
inatitutions. 

Total 
popuUtum. 

compared  with 
September  30.  1896. 

119 

27,769 
28,380 

121 

611  increase 

123 

29,967 

2,198  increase 

123 

29,440 

1,671  increase 

122 

28,649 

880  increase 

121 

29,241 

1,472  increase 

121 

27,385 

384  decrease 

119 

27,800 

31  increase 

119 

30,181 

2,412  increase 
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An  unfortunate  situation  which  was  widely  noted  a  year  ago, 
viz.,  the  necessity  which  compelled  a  number  of  the  private  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City  to  draw  upon  invested  funds  for  running 
expenses,  has  continued  during  the  present  year  and  presents  a 
serious  problem  to  the  managers  of  these  hospitals  and  to  the 
public.  One  hospital  has  been  compelled  to  close  because  of 
fluaneial  diflSculties  and  several  others  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
continue certain  departments  of  their  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
further  curtailing  of  hospital  work  will  not  be  necessary,  but 
that  adequate  support  for  these  hospitals  may  be  forthcoming. 

FiBB  Protection. 

During  the  year  the  department  has  increased  its  efforts  to 
secure  adequate  protection  for  the  residents  of  all  charitable 
institutions  subject  to  its  inspection  and  complete  observance 
of  all  statutes  prescribing  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  managers 
of  institutions  with  a  view  to  affording  protection  against  fire 
and  its  attendant  dangers.  In  this  work  the  Board  has  had  the 
expert  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  local  fire  depart- 
ments, to  whom  have  been  referred  all  inspection  reports  which 
show  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  statutes  or  city  ordinances  governing  the  matter  of  fire 
protection,  or  any  apparent  deficiencies  in  fire  protection  not  cov- 
ered by  statute  or  ordinance. 

During  the  past  year  339  institutions  have  been  examined  as 
to  the  protection  afforded  buildings  and. occupants  in  the  event 
of  fire  and  the  inspectors'  reports  have,  in  27  cases,  been  referred 
to  the  local  fire  department  for  consideration.  These  examina- 
tions have  covered  the  following  matters : 

1.  Height  and  material  of  buildings  and  whether  of  fireproof 
construction  or  not. 

2.  Number  and  location  of  interior  stairways  and  whether  fire- 
proof or  not. 

3.  Number,  location  and  construction  of  outside  stairways  and 
lire  escapee,  and  if  same  can  be  reached  easily. 

4.  Fire  alarm  connection.  Date  of  last  inspection  of  institu- 
tion by  local  fire  department. 

5.  Number  and  location  of  standpipes;  length  and  condition  of 
hose  and  how  often  tested. 
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6.  Number  and  location  of  portable  fire  extinguiflhefs,  hand 
grenades,  fire  pails,  etc. 

7.  Organization  and  practice  of  fire  drills. 

8.  Whether  night  patrol  service  is  established  with  use  of 
watchman's  clock. 

9.  Protection  given  swinging  gas  jets  and  other  heating  or 
lighting  fixtures  in  proximity  to  woodwork^  etc. 

10.  Presence  of  rubbish,  particularly  in  attics,  cellars,  etc.,  or 
of  oils,  inflammable  liquids,  etc.,  and  care  given  same. 

In  65  of  the  339  institutions  examined  during  the  year  the 
protection  against  fire  was  reported  as  entirely  complete;  in  153 
as  fairly  adequate;  in  82  as  somewhat  deficient,  and  in  39  as 
seriously  inadequate.  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  con- 
ditions found  in  these  institutions  under  the  above  headings : 

Buildings: 

Brick  or  stone 261 

Frame 50 

Both  constructions 28 

Fireproof 28 

Partially  fireproof 37 

Nonfireproof 274 

Interior  Stairways: 

Fireproof 63 

Partially  fireproof 16 

Not  fireproof 260 

Outside  Escapes: 

Iron  ladders  or  stairs 240 

Wooden  ladders  or  stairs 30 

No  ladders  or  stairs* 69 

Fire  Alarm  Connection: 

By  telephone 83 

By  alarm  box 212 

By  other  means 2 

No  connectionf 42 

•  Of  the  69  buildings  reported  as  entirely  without  exterior  flre  escapes  16 
were  fireproof  and  54  nonfireproof  in  construction,  and  of  the  latter  number 
22  were  but  2  stories  in  height. 

t  In  the  cases  of  16  of  the  42  institutions  reported  as  without  alarm  oon- 
nection  no  local  fire  department  existed. 
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Iht^or  Facilities: 

Standpipes  provided 121 

Chemical  extinguishers  provided 218 

Fire  pails  provided 173 

Hand  grenades  provided .41 

No  interior  facilities  provided 21 

Fire  Drills: 

OrganiZiCd  and  practiced 141 

Not  organized  and  practiced 198 

Night  Patrol: 

Patrol  made 141 

Patrol  partially  made 85 

No  patrol  made 75 

Not  necessary 38 

Oas  Jets  and  Stoves: 

Protected 271 

Partially  protected 47 

Not  protected 21 

Laws,  Ordinances  and  Orders  of  the  Local  Fire  Depart- 
ment: 

Complied  with 273 

Complied  with  in  part 9 

Not  complied  with 57 


Fire  protection  in  institutions  subject  to  inspection  by  this 
department  is  fairly  well  covered  by  two  statutes  and  a  number 
of  local  fire  regulations,  particularly  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  except  in  the  case  of  homes  for  children  located  out- 
side of  the  larger  cities.    The  State  laws  are  as  follows : 

Chapter  381,  Laws  of  1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  human 
life,"  which  provides  for  iron  stairway  fire  eecapes  on  all  non- 
fireproof  buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes. 

Chapter  201,  Laws  of  1901,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  fire 
drills  in  the  schools  of  this  State,"  which  requires  the  principal  of 
every  school  of  more  than  100  pupils  to  organize  and  practice  a 
drill  in  rapid  dismissal. 
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These  statutes,  together  with  the  local  fire  ordinances  which 
affect  charitable  Institutions  in  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the 
State  and  the  rtjquirements  of  the  Board  as  to  fire  protection, 
have  been  collected  by  the  department  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Board's  manual  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  case  of  homes  for  children,  a  large  proportion  are  located 
outside  of  the  fire  limits  of  large  cities  and  consequently  do  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  adequate  city  ordinances  and  are 
not  affected  by  existing  State  laws,  except  that  requiring  fire 
drill.  For  these  homes  further  legislation  of  a  reasonable  char- 
acter similar  to  the  law  requiring  fire  escapes  on  buildings  of 
State  institutions  (chapter  535,  Laws  of  1895)  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  at  tliis  time.  In  the  fortunately  few  cases  where 
fire  has  occurred  in  homes  for  children  during  the  past  year, 
these  homes  were  located  in  large  cities  where  local  ordinances 
prescribed  means  for  adequate  protection,  and  in  these  and  other 
instances  loss  of  life  was  averted  because  of  these  provisions  and 
the  admirable  discipline  made  possible  by  the  regular  practice  of 
fire  drills.  Reasonable  legislation  providing  for  outside  iron  fire 
escapes  on  dormitory  buildings  more  than  one  story  in  height  and 
for  the  practice  of  fire  drills  in  all  homes  for  children  in  this 
State  should  be  enacted. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  desirability  of  providing  a  schedule 
of  salaries  for  employees  of  this  department,  whereby  each 
employee  may  be  paid  a  minimum  amount  the  first  year  of  his 
connection  with  the  department  and  obtain  a  small  increase  in 
salary  each  year  thereafter  for  a  period  of  years  so  long  as  his 
services  are  satisfactory,  reaching  at  tlie  end  of  that  period  (for 
example,  in  five  years)  a  maximum  salary  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is 
believed,  would  secure  better  and  more  continous  service  and  at 
the  same  time  be  more  eijuitable  than  the  present  plan. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH, 
MICHAEL  J.  SCANLAN, 
WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 

Committee  on  Inspection. 
26 
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Opinion  op  Attoenby-Gbneral  Cunnken  in  Regard  to  the  Visi- 
tation AND  Inspection  of  Certain  Institutions  in  Receipt  of 
Public  Money,  but  which  are  Apparently  Private  Business 
Enterprises. 

"Section  11  of  Article  VllI  of  the  Constitution  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

"  '  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Charities, 
which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions,  whether  State, 
county,  municipal,  incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  which  are 
of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reformatory  char- 
acter.' 

"Section  14  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  reads  in  part 
as  follows  : 

"'Payments  by  cities,  counties,  towns  and  villages  to  chari- 
table, eleemosynary,  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions, 
wholly  or  partly  under  private  control,  for  care,  support  and 
maintenance,  may  be  authorized  but  slTall  not  be  required  by  the 
Legislature.  No  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  inmate 
of  such  institutions  who  is  not  received  and  retained  therein 
pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Such  rules  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature  by 
general  laws.' 

"  The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Legislature  by  the  section 
of  the  Constitution  last  above  quoted  was  exercised  by  the  enact- 
ment of  chapter  754  of  the  Laws  of  1895,  which,  in  substance^ 
authorized  the  appropriation  and  payment  by  administrative 
board  or  officers  of  counties,  towns  and  municipalities  in  their 
discretion,  from  moneys  raised  by  taxation,  to  charitable,  elee- 
mosynary, correctional  or  i-eformatory  institutions,  wholly  or 
partly  under  private  control,  for  the  care,  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  inmates,  such  payments  to  be  made,  however,  '  only 
for  such  inmates  as  are  received  and  retained  therein  pursuant 
to  rules  established  bv  the  State  Board  of  Charities.' 
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^^  Oeneral  Supervision. 

"  Section  9  of  the  State  Charities  Law  (chapter  546,  Laws  of 
1896),  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"  *  The  State  Board  of  Charities  shall  visit,  inspect  and  main- 
tain a  general  supervision  of  all  institutions,  societies  or  asso- 
ciations which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or 
reformatory  character,  whether  State  or  municipal,  incorporated 
or  not  incorporated,  which  are  made  subject  to  its  supervision  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  law.' 

"Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  statute  attempts  to  define 
a  charitable  or  eleemosynary  institution.  The  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  charitable  institution^  however,  has  been  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  the  People  on  the  relations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  against  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  has  received  exhaustive 
treatment  in  two  opinions  on  that  case,  reported  in  161  N.  Y., 
p.  233,  and  162  N.  Y.,  p.  429. 

"  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  a  charitable  institution,  as  that 
term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  must  be  one  that  in  some  form 
or  to  some  extent  receives  public  money  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  indigent  persons. 

"  The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  with  reference 
to  this  provision  was  stated  to  be  easily  ascertainable  from  the 
closing  address  of  the  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, Mr.  Choate,  in  which  he  used  the  following  language: 

a  i  Wherever  any  public  money  is  devoted  to  a  private  charity 
for  the  public  service  it  shall  continue  under  public  control,  and 
the  vigilant  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  people  shall  be  able 
to  follow  every  dollar  of  the  public  money  into  every  institution 
to  which  it  is  so  devoted.' 

"  It  was  held  in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  rel.  N.  Y.  Institution 
for  the  Blind  vs.  Fitch,  154  N.  Y.,  p.  14,  that  in  order  to  bring 
an  institution  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes it  is  not  necessary  that  the  institution  shall  be  wholly  chari- 
table. It  need  only  be  an  institution  which  is  wholly  or  partly 
charitable  in  its  character  and  purpose. 
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**  Power  to  Inspect, 

"Of  the  four  institutions  mentioned  in  your  letter,  two  of 
them  appear  to  be  conducted  by  private  individuals  and  the  other 
two  by  private  corporations  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Business  Corporations  Law.  All  four  of  the  institutions  are 
in  a  measure  private  business  enterprises  conducted  for  the  per- 
sonal gain  of  the  owners. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  whenever  a  public  agent  employs  a 
private  individual  or  corporation  ^  to  care  for,  support  or  main- 
tain '  one  or  more  persons  at  public  expense,  the  service  must  be 
rendered  *  pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities '  not  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  regulation,  and 
that  the  State  Board  has  all  the  powers  of  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion necessary  to  enable  it  to  know  whether  its  rules  are  complied 
with.  When  such  private  individual  or  corporation  agrees  to 
render  the  public  service,  the  law  imposes  an  obligation  upon  it 
or  him  to  submit  to  this  scrutiny  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  State  Board  has  the  right  to  know  that  the  provision  made 
for  the  care  of  those  who  are  a  public  charge  is  suitable  and 
proper,  and  that  the  obligations  assumed  are  fulfilled.  This  is 
the  limit  of  its  powers  and  duties  concerning  these  persons  or 
institutions.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  business  or 
affairs  of  an  individual  or  corporation  because  he  or  it  may  inci- 
dentally render  a  public  service." 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    ORPHAN    ASYLUMS 
AND  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  CJommittee  on  Orphan  Asylums  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  printed  as  an  ap- 
pended paper  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  that  year, 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  superintendents  or  managers  of 
all  such  homes  inspected  by  this  -Board: 

The  care  of  dependent  children  is  a  matter  of  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  and  importance  in  this  State,  both  by  reason 
of  its  magnitude  and  because  of  the  unusual  opportunity  here 
afforded  for  preventive  and  constructive  charitable  endeavor. 

More  than  30,000  children  are  cared  for  by  the  State  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  societies,  while  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  10,000  more  are  under  the  care  of  purely  private  homes, 
placing-out  societies  and  similar  agencies.  To  care  for  properly 
and  to  train  this  army  of  children  in  the  formative  period  of 
their  lives  so  that  they  may  rid  themselves  of  the  handicaps  which 
their  former  environment  [)laced  upon  them  and  become  healthy, 
alert,  well  trained  and  honest,  and  be  able  upon  leaving  the  home 
to  compete  successfully  in  trade,  business  or  profession  with 
young  men  and  women  of  more  favored  early  surroundings,  is  no 
small  undertaking.  It  is  a  work  which  carries  with  it  manifold 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil  and  to  be  conducted  seriously  and 
open-mindedly.  In  the  face  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  care  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  these  children  any  contro- 
versy as  to  particular  methods  seems  wholly  out  of  place. 

In  no  division  of  the  broad  field  of  charity  is  hopefulness  more 
justifiable  than  in  this  work  of  providing  for  the  helpless  child 
who  has  become  a  victim  of  poverty,  disease  or  crime,  such  care 
and  training  as  will  make  of  him  "  a  good  citizen."  The  litera- 
ture of  charity  is  full  of  Instances  of  successful  men  and  women 
who  received  their  early  support  and  training  at  the  hands  of 
charitable  societies — the  annual  report  of  every  child-saving  or- 
ganization contains  like  information — while  the  ofliceis  of  such 
charities  can  multiply  similar  instances.  Useful  citizens  in  every 
profession,  mayors,  judges  and  governors  of  States,  are  cited  as 
examples  of  what  is  possible  for  unfortunate  and  sometimes 
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unpromiBlng  children  if  "given  a  chance."  It  is  only  natural, 
then,  that  a  perennial  interest  and  importance  attaches  to  the 
work  of  caring  for  destitute  children. 

Tn  addition  to  the  above  general  considerations,  child-saving 
work  in  this  State  is  of  special  and  unusual  interest  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  cooperation  between  public  and  private 
charity  is  carried  in  this  particular  field.  The  facilities  of  119 
homes  for  children  under  private  management  are  used  by  the 
proper  Poor  Law  officers  in  their  respective  localities  for  the  care 
of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  become  public  charges, 
and  in  return  for  this  service  the  officers  compensate  the  man- 
agers of  these  homes  at  a  jier  capita  rate  varying  from  fl.50  to 
|2.25  per  week.  This  is  the  so-called  "  New  York  System  "  of 
caring  for  dependent  children,  which  is  widely  known  and  much 
discussed  in  charitable  circles  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Beginning  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  orphan  asylum 
in  the  State,  the  system  has  continued  with  important  modifica- 
tions down  to  the  present  time.  During  this  period  the  source 
of  appropriations  to  these  institutions  has  changed  from  the 
State  treasury  to  local  revenues  and  the  basis  of  payment  from 
lump  sums  to  .n  per  capita  rate.  The  system  of  appropriation 
from  local  treasuries  received  its  strongest  impetus  from  the 
discontinuance  of  State  appropriations  in  1874  and  from  the  law 
of  1875,  requiring  the  removal  of  children  from  almshouses.  The 
number  of  children  in  homes  receiving  State  aid  on  October  1, 
1870,  was  7,536.  In  1875  the  number  had  increased  to  17,250, 
in  1880  to  18,330,  in  1885  to  23,592,  in  1890  to  27,233  and  in  1896 
to  27,769. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  these  homes  on  Sep- 
tember 30th  of  each  year  from  1896  to  1904 : 

Number  as 
compared 
Number  iVwith| 

of    ^  Total  September 

YEAR.  institutions.  population.  30,^1896. 

1896  119  27,769             

1897  121  28,380  611  increase 

1898  123  29,967  2,198  increase 

1899  123  29,440  1,671  increase 

1900  122  28,649  880  increase 

1901  121  29,241  1,472  increase 

1902  121  27,385  384  decrease 

1903  119  27,800  31  increase 

1904  119  30,181  2,412  increase 

The  following  diagi-am  shows  graphically  the  movement  of 
population  during  this  period: 
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Increase  in  Population  During  the  Year. 

Throughout  the  year  tliere  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  119  homes  for  children  supervised  by  this 
department.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1903, 
there  were  27,800  children  cared  for  in  these  homes.  On  April 
1st,  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  number  had  risen  to  28,973,  an 
increase  of  1,173,  and  on  October  1,  1904,  the  population  of  these 
homes  had  increased  to  30,181,  the  highest  figure  on  record^  and 
a  figure  only  approached  by  the  high-water  mark  of  29,967  Sep- 
tember 30,  1898.  This  population  and  increase  is  distributed  as 
follows  : 

Sept.  30,  1903.  Oct.  1,  1904.     Increase. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs. .      14,902         16,141  1,239 

Brooklyn  Borough 5,633  6,449  816 

Balance  of  State 7,265  7,591  326 

Totals 27,800         30,181  2,381 


During  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  above  figures  there 
were  17,406  children  admitted  to  and  15,025  discharged  from 
homes  in  this  State — 1,495  more  admissions  and  470  fewer  dis- 
charges than  during  the  preceding  year.  (Admissions,  15,911  in 
19021903;  discharges,  15,495.) 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  are  not  wholly  plain,  but  several 
contributing  causes  may  be  at  work.  Among  those  that  suggest 
themselves  are:  (1)  The  exceedingly  cold  winter  of  1903-1904, 
which  caused  much  poverty,  suffering  and  sickness,  resulting  in 
many  deaths.  (2)  The  large  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
which,  with  the  paralysis  of  some  lines  of  business  which  fol- 
lowed (notably  in  the  building  trades),  reduced  many  self-sup- 
porting families  to  want.  (3)  The  increase  in  immigration,  fol- 
lowing a  sharp  cut  in  steerage  rates  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
companies.  (4)  The  inadequacy  of  the  established  agencies  for 
placing  children  in  families  to  the  task  of  finding  suitable  fam- 
ilies to  care  for  the  thousands  of  children  in  institutions  who  are 
apparently  suited  to  family  life  and  without  relatives  having 
claims  upon  them.  (5)  The  existence  of  large  numbers  of  con- 
veniently located  institutions,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  constant  invi- 
tation to  the  poor  to  shift  the  burden  of  caring  for  their  children 
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from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  institution.  (6)  The 
undue  retention  of  children  eligible  for  placing  in  families,  i.  e., 
without  parents  or  relatives  and  without  disqualifying  mental, 
moral  or  physical  defects,  who  have  been  inmates  of  an  institu- 
tion for  periods  of  five  or  more  years. 

Means  for  Diminishing  the  Population  of  These  Homes. 

While  this  increase  seems  to  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
special  causes  which  neither  the  institutions  nor  the  committing 
oflScer  is  able  to  regulate  or  modify,  it  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  measures  to  diminish  so  far  as  is  practicable 
and  desirable  the  number  of  dependent  children  supported  by  the 
community  in  these  various  homes,  and  for  using  every  available 
means  to  prevent  the  commitment  or  retention  in  institutions  of 
children  for  whom  other  provision  is  both  possible  and  desirable. 
The  authority  over  these  children  vested  in  the  committing  Poor 
Law  officers  in  their  respective  localities  should  be  exercised  more 
constantly  and  intelligently  in  the  direction  of  securing  suitable 
family  homes  for  such  children  as  have  no  relatives  with  claims 
upon  them  and  are  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  for 
family  life.  The  recent  inquiries  of  this  Board  into  the  status 
of  long  term  inmates  show  clearly  that  a  considerable  number  of 
such  children  are  to  be  found  in  every  orphan  home  of  any  size 
in  the  State,  and  their  prompt  transfer  to  family  homes  would 
materially  reduce  the  population  of  such  asylums.  In  a  few 
localities  such  steps  are  being  taken  at  the  present  time. 

More  care  should  be  exercised  also  to  hold  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  children  responsible  financially  for  their  support  while 
in  such  institutions,  by  requiring  payment  therefor  in  whole  or 
in  part  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parent  or  relative,  as  is 
now  done  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Adequate  provision  on  the 
part  of  the  State  for  the  care  of  crippled,  defective  and  Indian 
children  would  also,  in  many  instances,  enable  the  institutions  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inmates  and  would  secure  more  specialized 
care  for  these  classes  of  children.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the 
transfer  of  small  children  from  infant  asylums  to  other  institu- 
tions upon  their  reaching  the  age  of  five  years  is  too  easily  made 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  greater  effort  to  secure  other  pro- 
visions for  such  of  these  younger  children  as  are  without  rela- 
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tives  and  are  of  an  age  best  suited  to  placement  in  families  should 
be  put  forth. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  to  reduce  the  number  of 
dependent  children  cared  for  in  institutions  would  be  to  increase 
and  strengthen  cooperation  between  the  institutions  and  existing 
agencies  for  placing  out  children.  If  the  institutions  which  do 
not  maintain  a  placing-out  bureau  and  staff  of  their  own  would 
send  out  on  the  first  of  every  month  to  one  of  the  placing-out 
bureaus  under  the  management  of  corresponding  religious  faith, 
a  list  of  the  full-orphan  or  abandoned  children  present  on  that 
date  who  were  without  disqualifying  physical  defects  or  relatives 
having  claims  to  them,  the  bureau  could  then  proceed  to  find 
suitable  family  homes  for  such  childfen.  The  Catholic  Home 
Bureau  reports  a  greater  number  of  approved  applications  for 
children  than  the  bureau  is  able  to  supply,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  much  care  in  sifting  out  undesirable  applicants  is  taken. 
A  large  number  of  institutions  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  which  these  agencies  afford,  while  others  look  askance 
at  such  work  because  of  certain  cases  of  improper  placing  of 
children  which  have  come  to  their  notice,  or  for  other  reasons. 
The  children  which  certain  other  bureaus  receive  and  place  in 
families  are  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  sources  other  than 
institutions,  and  the  work  of  these  bureaus,  therefore,  affects  only 
indirectly  the  number  of  children  found  in  institutions  at  the 
present  time. 

The  situation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  there  are  very  few 
agencies  for  placing  children  in  families  in  operation  in  this 
State;  that  some  of  the  largest  of  those  which  exist  are  taking 
out  of  institutions  only  a  small  number,  if  any,  of  the  children 
whom  they  place  in  families,  and  that  the  facilities  of  the  very 
few  agencies  which  obtain  most  of  their  children  from  institutions 
are  not  used  by  as  many  institutions  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  is  to  be  expected  and  desired.  So  long  as  these  conditions  con- 
tinue, while  the  claims  of  religion  and  philanthropy,  and  in  some 
instances  the  desire  to  receive  the  public  moneys  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  children,  operate  to  prolong  the  retention  of 
the  child,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  State  will  face  periodically 
a  startling  increase  in  the  number  of  destitute  children  in  insti- 
tutions, as  it  does  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Pi/Acing  in  Families  op  Children  from  Institutions. 

The  attention  of  the  department  has  been  called  to  several 
instances  of  placing  of  children  from  orphan  asylums  in  family 
homes  where  insufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  the  home  had 
been  exercised  by  the  asylum  authorities,  with  the  result  that 
certain  children  were  given  to  improper  persons.  In  some  in- 
stances the  methods  of  institution  officers  in  placing  children  in 
homes,  as  observed  by  the  inspectors  of  this  department,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  thorough,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  investigating  the  character  either  of  the  prospective 
home  or  of  the  applicants  for  a  child.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
practice  with  certain  institutions  to  give  children  to  persons 
applying  for  them  per^nally  at  the  institution  and  at  the  time 
the  application  is  made,  although  the  applicant  was  previously 
unknown  to  the  officer  of  the  institution.  In  some  cases  no 
agreement  of  any  kind  has  been  required  from  the  person  taking 
the  child.  With  the  majority  of  institutions  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  invariable  rule,  or  even  the  usual  custom,  either  to  secure 
from  independent  sources,  i.  e.,  from  persons  whose  names  are 
not  given  by  the  applicant  for  a  child,  references  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  persons  applying  for  children  or 
to  have  the  pi^ospective  home  visited  previous  to  placing  a  child 
there.  Much  less  frequently  is  it  the  case  that  the  home  is 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  person  of  good  judgment  and  experi- 
ence in  this  work  as  a  condition  precedent  to  placing  a  child,  or 
that  the  child  is  frequently  visited  after  being  placed  in  a  home 
so  selected. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  well  understood  at  the  present  time  that 
unless  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  homes 
this  method  of  providing  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  is 
not  merely  unsatisfactory  but  wellnigh  criminal.  Nowhere  in  the 
field  of  charity  is  poor  work  so  deplorable  in  its  results  as  in  this 
matter  of  selecting  a  child's  environment  for  that  period  of  his 
life  when  body,  mind  and  character  are  receiving  the  training 
that  will  make  or  unmake  them — yet  this  careless  method  of  plac- 
ing children  seems  to  be  the  rule,  although  there  are  a  few  notable 
exceptions. 
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This  lack  of  thoroughness  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class  of  oflB- 
cials,  but  is  usually  found  where  the  work  of  placing  children  is 
undertaken  as  an  incidental  labor  by  persons  whose  time  is 
expected  to  be  given  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  other  duties.  The 
superintendent  of  an  institution  is  not  in  a  position  to  investi- 
gate prospective  homes  with  the  necessary-  care.  His  duties  to 
the  institution  demand  practically  his  entire  time  and  attention 
and  he  has  no  subagent  of  experience  to  whom  this  work  may  be 
assigned.  This  specialized  work  should  be  left  to  such  agencies 
as  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Placing-out  Department  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
which  have  the  facilities  for  investigating  prospective  homes  and 
the  experience  necessary  to  the  best  selection  of  such  homes.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  orphan  asylum 
societies  organized  for  and  devoting  their  attention  chiefly  to 
other  purposes  and  without  adequate  staff  or  facilities  for  doing 
placing-out  work.  Tt  is  suggested  that  if  the  institutions  of 
each  religious  faith  which  desire  to  place  out  children  would  com- 
bine forces  and  employ  a  trained  agent  for  this  work,  much  better 
results  could  be  secured  at  comparatively  slight  expense  to  each 
institution. 

One  or  two  of  the  larger  homes  for  children  in  this  State, 
however,  appear  to  be  maintaining  well-equipped  placing-out 
bureaus  in  connection  with  the  institution  and  to  be  carrying  on 
extensive  work  along  approved  modern  lines,  and  in  certain  coun- 
ties, notably  Erie  and  Westchester,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  employs  agents  for  placing  children  in  families  of  corre- 
sponding religious  faith. 

Compliance  with  the  Public  Health  Law. 
The  reports  of  the  Board's  inspectors  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Public  Health  Law  in  113  homes  for  children  exam- 
ined in  this  respect  during  the  year  are  more  satisfactory.  The 
following  table  shows  the  degree  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law : 
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Proyisionb  of  th«  Law. 

Yes. 

No. 

In  part. 

Does 

not 

apply. 

1.  PhyBician^B  name  and  address  posted 

103 

109 

104 

87 

88 

99 
94 
93 
93 
20 
69 

10 

4 

9 

22 

24 

13 
18 
19 
13 
84 

99. 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
7 
9 
2 

2.  Incoming  children  examined  by  the  physician 

3.  iPhysician's  certificate  made  and  filed 

4.  Incoming  children  placed  in  quarantine. .............. 

6.  Physician's  monthly  examinations  of  cmldren  and  prem- 
ises made 

7.  Physician's  monthly  reports  made  in  writing 

8^  Physician's  monthly  reports  filed T 

9.  Two-foot  passage-ways  between  beds  in  dormitories 

10.  Six  hundred  cubic  feet  air  space  per  bed  in  dormitories. 
11^  Health  Board  permits  posted  in  dormitories          

20 

12.  Health  Board  permits  in  proper  form 

68  i         -^ 

42 

■ 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  practically  all  of  the  homes  for 
children  (109  out  of  113)  the  physician  examines  newcomers 
upon  admission;  that  in  87  out  of  113  cases  they  are  then  placed 
in  strict  quarantine,  proper  record  of  the  same  being  made,  and 
that  in  88  out  of  113  cases  the  physician  discharges  them  there- 
from at  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine  period.  Monthly  exam- 
inations of  the  children  and  premises  as  required  by  the  law  are 
made  in  99  cases  and  written  reports  made  and  filed  in  94  in- 
stances. Two-foot  passageways  between  the  beds  in  dormitories 
are  usually  found  (in  100  out  of  113  cases)  as  are  also  health 
board  permits  where  the  air  space  per  bed  is  less  than  600  cubic 
feet  (69  out  of  93  cases) . 

There  is  still  a  less  degree  of  compliance  than  is  desirable  with 
certain  provisions  of  the  law,  however,  notably  those  requiring 
that  incoming  children  be  placed  in  strict  quarantine  and  that 
monthly  medical  examination  of  the  children  and  premises  and 
reports  thereon  be  made  and  filed.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
wellnigh  universal  observance  of  these  important  provisions  of 
the  law,  which  are  designed  to  protect  the  home  from  the  intro- 
duction of  contagious  and  other  diseases  and  to  conserve  the 
health  of  the  children  after  admission.  Observance  of  the  quaran- 
tine provision  is  most  difficult  and  consequently  less  general  in 
the  small  institutions,  whose  facilities  and  resources  are  meager, 
making  it  diflScult  to  provide  the  necessary  rooms  and  attend- 
ants, but  these  cases  are  comparatively  few.  The  cases  of  neglect 
to  make  monthly  medical  examination  and  reports  are  also  very 
few  (12  out  of  106  institutions  examined  as  to  compliance  during 
the  past  year)  and  are  usually  found  where  the  physician  of  the 
home  is  a  busy  man  with  a  large  practice  who  serves  the  home 
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gratuitously  or  for  a  nominal  consideration  and  does  not  feel 
able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  making  such  examinations 
and  reports.  This  difficulty  is  largely  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
printed  blank  for  the  physician's  monthly  report,  which  this 
Board  supplies  gratis  and  which  reduces  the  labor  of  making 
such  reports  to  a  minimum.  It  would  be  desirable  in  many  cases 
to  appoint  a  younger  and  less  busy  practitioner,  who  could  give 
the  requisite  time  to  his  duties  and  make  him  sufficient  remunera- 
tion therefor,  thus  insuring  more  individual  attention  to  the 
children. 

There  is  need  of  a  more  thorough  and  painstaking  attention  to 
the  physical  needs  of  the  individual  child,  which  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  when  he  is  merely  one  of  a  large  group  of  children, 
and  for  a  regular  medical  and  physical  examination  of  all  chil- 
dren in  these  homes,  particularly  the  larger  ones.  This  examina- 
tion should  be  of  broader  scope  than  the  literal  requirements  of 
the  Health  Law  and  include  such  matters  as  the  condition  of  the 
sight,  hearing,  teeth,  muscles,  throats  and  vital  organs  of  the 
children;  their  height,  size  and  weight,  as  compared  with  accepted 
standards;  their  strength  and  endurance  as  determined  by  suit- 
able tests;  the  dietary  of  the  home  and  its  suitability  to  the 
physical  requirements  of  each  individual  child;  and  kindred  mat- 
ters. An  intelligent  study  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  children 
in  institutions  who  are  as  a  rule  in  an  impoverished  condition 
when  admitted,  and  the  adoption  of  sensible  measures  to  meet 
those  needs,  would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  result  in  a  mark(Ml  im])rove- 
ment  in  the  dietaries  of  these  homes,  in  the  correction  of  defects 
in  sight,  hearing  and  in. the  vital  organs,  and  an  increase  in  the 
strength,  endurance  and  jjjeneral  healthfulness  of  the  children. 

Educational  Work  in  Homes  for  Children. 
The  reports  of  inspectors  show  that  an  improvement  in  the  edu- 
cational work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  124  homes  for 
children  and  their  branches  which  were  examined  as  to  their 
school  facilities  during  tl.<'  past  year  is  possible  and  desirable.  Of 
the  27,583  children  in  these  institutions  at  the  time  of  inspection 
23,260  were  receiving  instruction  either  in  schools  or  shops,  and 
4,323  were  not  being  instructed.  Of  the  23,260  children  receiving 
instruction,  20,070  were  attending  regular  classes  in  the  institu- 
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tion,  2,622  were  attending  the  public  schools,  67  the  parochial 
schools  and  501  were  receiving  industrial  or  other  training,  but 
not  in  regularly  organized  classes.  In  but  69  of  the  124  schools 
was  any  kind  of  industrial  training  given ;  in  only  17  were  manual 
training  classes  carried  on.  In  10  of  these  homes  the  children 
are  employed  at  shop  work,  i.  e.,  the  manufacturing  or  repair- 
ing of  articles  of  clothing,  furniture  and  the  like. 

Twenty  thousand  and  seventy  children  attending  school  in 
the  institutions  were  instructed  by  492  teachers--an  average 
of  37  children  to  each  instructor  in  the  common  school 
classes  and  36  in  the  kindergarten  classes.  Of  these  492  teachers, 
249  were  paid  and  243  or  nearly  one-half  were  unsalaried,  17 
were  graduates  of  a  high  school  only,  72  of  normal  schools  arid 
9  of  colleges  or  universities.  Seventy-nine  held  first  grade  cer- 
tificates, 26  second  grade,  24  third  grade,  and  3  fourth  grade  or 
a  license,  while  260  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number 
of  teachers  had  no  certificates  of  high  school,  normal  or  college 
training.  Thirty  teachers  had  less  than  a  year's  experience; 
30  from  one  to  two  years;  34  from  2  to  3  years;  75  from  3  to  5 
years;  144  from  5  to  10  years,  and  179,  10  or  more  years.  Ninety* 
two  schools  were  graded,  11  ungraded.  Standard  text-books  were 
in  use  in  102  of  119  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  28  schools  a 
regular  examination  by  some  competent  outside  authority  was 
conducted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  and  extent  of  the  edu- 
cational work  carried  on  in  these  homes  : 


Character  op  Work. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Number 
of.    . 
pupils. 


Common  school  branches. 

Manual  training 

*Industrial  traming 

tShop  work.. 

Kindergarten 


97 
18 
70 
10 
43 


440 
52 


18,325 

941 

4,352 

1,631 

1,836 


In  99  homes  all  instruction  is  given  on  the  premises;  in  2 
homes  for  young  children  the  only  educational  work  is  a  kinder- 
garten;  in    12   cases   the   children   attend    the   public   schools. 

*In  the  term  "Industrial  Training,"  as  here  used,  b  included  instruction  in  gardening,  codlc- 


Dg,  sewing  and  all  kinds  of  house  and  farm  work. 


tXhe  term  "Shop  Work"  is  here  used  to  include  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  furniture, 
clothing  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  institution  or  on  contract. 
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and  in  one  case  the  parochial  school,  no  educational  work  being 
carried  on  in  the  home;  in  8  other  instances  they  attend 
the  public  schools  and  the  smaller  children  have  kindergarten 
work  in  the  home;  in  7  institutions  industrial  training  is 
given  in  the  home  and  the  children  attend  the  public  schools  as 
well.  In  one  home  kindergarten  work  and  in  another  industrial 
classes  are  conducted,  while  the  children  go  to  the  parochial 
school  for  their  other  classes. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  striking  facts  which  this  inquiry 
developed  were  briefly : 

1.  That  the  education  of  the  children  in  these  homefi  is  con- 
ducted on  the  premises  in  99  out  of  124  cases,  thus  restricting 
to  this  extent  the  experience  of  the  children. 

2.  That  of  the  492  teachers  giving  instruction  to  20,070  chil- 
dren but  249  were  paid  for  their  work,  while  243  or  practically 
one-half  the  entire  number  were  unsalaried. 

3.  That  only  98  of  these  492  teachers  were  graduates  of  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  colleges  or  universities. 

4.  That  only  132  out  of  492  teachers  had  a  first,  second,  third  or 
fourth  grade  certificate  or  a  license  of  any  kind. 

5.  That  260  teachers  or  more  than  one-half  the  entire  number 
were  without  a  teacher's  certificate  of  any  kind  or  a  diploma  from 
a  high  school,  normal  school,  college  or  university. 

In  view  of  the  facts  secured  by  the  Committee  on  Education,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  average  child  in  these  homes  is 
receiving  as  good  a  common  school  training  as  the  average  child 
in  the  public  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  with  its  present  staff 
this  Board  is  not  in  a  position  to  supervise  this  work  adequately 
and  intelligently,  and  as  a  result  the  educational  interests  of 
these  20,070  children  suffer.  It  is  respectfully  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  Board  request  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
a  suflScient  sum  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  trained  and 
experienced  inspector  of  educational  work  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  schools  maintained  in  these  homes. 

The  Sargent  Case. 
A  question  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
educational  work  in  homes  for  children  was  decided  in  February, 
1904,  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  dismisfw^d  the  complaint  of 
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James  Sargent  in  an  action  brought  to  restrain  the  city  of 
Rochester  from  paying  salaries  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  impart  secular 
instruction  to  the  children  .in  the  Catholic  orphan  asylum  of 
that  city.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  written  by  Judge 
O'Brien  and  concurred  in  by  all  of  the  judges,  took  the  ground 
that  section  14,  article  8,  of  the  Constitution,  specifically  autlior- 
ized  such  payment,  where  it  states  "  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
contained  shall  prevent  the  Legislature  from  making  such  pro- 
vision for  the  education  and  support  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  juvenile  delinquents  as  it  may  seem  proper,  or  to  pre- 
vent any  county,  city,  town  or  village  from  providing  for  the 
care,  support  and  maintenance  and  secular  education  of  inmates 
of  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  dependent  children  or  correctional 
institutions,  whether  under  public  or  private  control,"  etc.  The 
court  also  bases  its  decision  on  the  undisputed  authority  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city  to  raise  money  by  taxation  at  tiie 
rate  of  not  to  exceed  |25  per  capita,  for  the  education  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city,  and  al«o  upon  its  equally  undisputed 
power  to  raise  all  moneys  for  the  payment  of  teachers  that  were 
certified  to  be  necessary  by  the  Board  of  Education.  There  was 
also  express  statutory  authority  given  to  the  board  to  employ 
these  teachers  and  to  take  such  other  means  a«  was  necessary 
to  impart  secular  education  to  the  inmates  of  this  orphan  asylum. 
(Laws  of  1880,  chapter  14,  section  131;  Laws  of  1894,  chapter 
556,  title  15,  article  12.  section  32;  chapter  660  of  the  Laws  of 
1898,  section  127.) 

The  objections  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  wearing  of  the  garb  of  the 
order  by  the  sisters  while  teaching  were  dismissed  by  the  court 
as  unreasonable.  The  court  further  concludes  that  the  statute 
under  which  the  moneys  were  raised  and  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  secular 
education  in  orphan  asylums  are  not  mandatory,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Fire  Proqection  in  Homes  for  Children.* 
The  conditions  as  regards  fire  protection  in  these  institutions 
are  shown  to  be  improving.    During  the  past  year  133  homes  and 
branch  institutions  have  been  examined  as  to  the  protection 
*  See  Appendix  B. 
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afforded  buildings  and  occupants  in  the  event  of  fire.     These 
examinations  have  covered  the  following  points : 

1.  Height  and  material  of  buildings  and  whether  of  fireproof 
construction  or  not. 

2.  Number  and  location  of  interior  stairways  and  whether  fire- 
proof or  not. 

3.  Number,  location  and  construction  of  outside  stairways  and 
fire  escapes,  and  if  same  can  be  reached  eaally. 

4.  Fire  alarm  connection.  Date  of  last  inspection  of  institu- 
tion by  local  fire  department. 

5.  Number  and  location  of  standpipes;  length  and  condition 
of  hose,  and  how  often  tested. 

6.  Number  and  location  of  portable  fire  extinguishers,  hand 
grenades,  fire  pails,  etc. 

7.  Organization  and  practice  of  fire  drills. 

8.  Whether  night  patrol  service  is  established  with  use  of  watch- 
mian's  clock. 

9.  Protection  given  swinging  gas  jets  and  other  heating  or 
lighting  fixtures  in  proximity  to  woodwork,  etc. 

10.  Presence  of  rubbish,  particularly  in  attics,  cellars,  etc.,  or 
of  oils,  inflammable  liquids,  etc.,  and  care  given  same. 

In  34  of  the  133  institutions  examined  in  this  respect  during 
the  year  the  protection  against  fire  was  reported  as  entirely  com- 
plete; in  62  as  reasonably  adequate;  in  27  as  slightly  deficient, 
atid  in  10  as  very  deficient.  A  number  of  institutions  reported 
Sis  very  deficient  in  this  respect  have  since  that  time  improved 
their  facilities  for  protection  against  fire,  in  accordance  with 
advice  received  from  this  Board  or  upon  orders  issued  by  the 
local  fire  or  building  department.  The  following  table  shows  the 
exact  conditions  found  in  these  339  institutions  under  the  above 
headings : 

Buildings: 

Brick  or  stone 97 

Frame 22 

Both  constructions 14 

Fireproof 9 

Partially  fireproof 9 

Nonfireproof 115 
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Interior  stairways: 

Fireproof 26 

Partially  fireproof 

Not  fireproof 107 

Outside  escapes: 

Iron  ladders  or  stairs 96 

Wooden  ladders  or  stairs 19 

*No  ladders  or  stairs 18 

Fire  alarm  connection: 

By  telephone 33 

By  alarm  box 84 

By  other  means 2 

fNo  connection 14 

Interior  facilities: 

Standpipes  provided 63 

Chemical  extinguishers  provided 86 

Fire  pails  provided 80 

Hand  grenades  provided 29 

No  interior  facilities  provided 3 

Fire  drills: 

Organized  and  practiced 84 

Not  organized  and  practiced 49 

Night  patrol: 

Patrol  made 77 

No  patrol  made 41 

Patrol  partially  made 15 

Oas  jets  and  stoves: 

Protected 77 

Partially  protected 10 

Not  protected 14 

No  gas  used 32 

Laws,  ordinances  and  orders  of  the  local  fire  department: 

Complied  with ...  117 

Complied  with  in  part 6 

Not  complied  with 10 

*0f  the  18  buildings  reported  as  entirely  without  exterior  fire  escapes  5 
were  fireproof  and  13  nonfi reproof  in  construction,  and  of  the  latter  number 
3  were  but  two  stories  in  height. 

fin  the  case  of  10  of  the  14  institutions  reported  as  without  alarm  con- 
nection no  local  fire  department  existed. 
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Fire  protection  in  other  classes  of  institutions  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  fairly  well  covered 
by  two  statutes  (chapter  381,  Laws  of  1895  and  chapter  201, 
Laws  of  1901)  and  a  number  of  local  fire  regulations,  particularly 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  but  in  the  case  of  homes 
for  children,  a  large  number  are  located  outside  the  fire  limits 
of  large  cities  and  consequently  do  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  adequate  city  ordinances  and  are  not  affected  by  existing  State 
laws  in  schools  of  more  than  100  pupils,  except  that  requiring 
fire  drill.  For  these  homes  further  legislation  of  a  reasonable 
character  similar  to  the  law  requiring  fire  escapes  on  buildings 
of  State  institutions  (chapter  535,  Laws  of  1895)  would  seem 
to  be  appropriate  at  this  time.  In  the  fortunately  few  cases 
where  fire  has  occurred  in  homes  for  children  during  the  past 
year,  these  homes  were  located  in  large  cities  where  local  ordi- 
nances prescribed  means  for  adequate  protection,  and  in  these 
and  other  instances  loss  of  life  was  averted  because  of  these  pro- 
visions and  the  admirable  discipline  made  possible  by  the  regular 
practice  of  fire  drills.  Reasonable  legislation  providing  for  out- 
side iron  fire  escapes  on  dormitory  buildings  more  than  one  story 
in  height  and  for  the  practice  of  fire  drills  in  all  homes  for 
children  in  this  State  should  be  enacted. 

The  committee  invites  particular  attention  to  the  appendices 
of  this  report,  which  contain  suggestions  (designed  to  be  of 
assistance  to  officers  and  managers  of  homes  for  children),  in 
regard  to  educational  work,  fire  protection  and  observance  of 
the  Public  Health  Law.     (See  Appendices  A,  B  and  C.) 

In  conclusion  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  respectfully  in- 
vited to  the  following  matters  affecting  the  problem  of  securing 
proper  adequate  and  intelligent  care  for  the  dependent  children 
of  the  State: 

1.  The  desirability  of  centralizing  responsibility  for  the  work 
of  committing  destitute  children  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  Poor 
Law  officer.  Responsibility  for  this  work  outside  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  is  now  distributed  among  a  number  of  committing 
magistrates  and  Poor  Law  officers. 

The  recent  establishment  of  children's  courts  in  a  number  of 
cities  of  the  State  makes  it  easier,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all 
children's  cases  ai*e  usually  heard  at  a  given  place,  to  refer  to 
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the  Commigsioner  of  Charities  such  children  as  are  brought  into 
court  because  of  destitution  only.  This  is  now  done  in  the 
children's  courts  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

.2.  The  desirability  of  a  larger  per  capita  payment  by  the 
localities  charged  with  the  support  of  destitute  children  to  the 
homes  receiving  such  children.  The  present  rate  of  such  pay- 
ments varies  from  |1.50  to  $2.25  per  capita  per  week  in  different 
localities.  A  rate  of  from  |2.25  to  |2.75  per  week,,  according  to 
locality,  is  suggested,  in  order  that  the  standard  of  care  in  these 
homes  may  be  raised  proportionately,  particularly  in  the  matters 
of  diet,  individual  attention,  industrial  and  educational  training. 

3.  The  desirability  of  greater  cooperation  among  homes  for 
children.  It  is  suggested  that  an  organization  of  managers  and 
superintendents  of  homes  for  children  in  this  State  would  afford 
a  useful  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  concerted 
action  in  matters  of  common  interest,  such  as  the  rates  paid  for 
the  care  of  children,  means  for  securing  competent  employees  and 
the  like. 

4.  The  need  for  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  educational  work 
in  these  homes,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  central  supervising 
authority  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  or 
the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  NOTMAN, 

D.  McCarthy, 

ANNIE  G.  DE  PEYSTER, 

Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums, 
Albany^  November  7,  1904. 
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Notes  on  the  Training  op  Children  in  Institutions. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  short  period  of  institution  life  of 
the  average  child,  and  the  necessity  for  giving  him  a  practical 
and  comprehensive  training  in  that  space  of  time,  the  following 
lines  of  work  are  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Reeder*  of  the  New 
York  Orphan  Asylum  as  most  suitable  for  a  home  for  children : 

1.  Intellectual. 

2.  Industrial. 

3.  Economic. 

4.  Moral. 

5.  Religious. 

These  inter-related  branches  of  training  should  not  be  arti- 
ficially kept  apart,  but  harmoniously  blended  in  practical  pieces 
of  work  in  the  schoolroom  and  out.  For  example,  if  window- 
boards  are  needed  to  place  under  the  sash  and  thus  provide  venti- 
lation without  creating  a  draft,  the  boys  should  be  taught  to 
make  them.  This  would  include  measuring  the  windows,  figuring 
the  amount  of  lumber  needed,  finding  out  the  best  kind  of  lumber 
to  use  and  the  relative  cost  of  the  same,  where  it  can  best  be 
procured  and  where  the  money  to  buy  it  is  obtained,  in  addition 
to  the  practical  training  in  carpentry  derived  from  sawing, 
planing  and  fitting  the  boards.  In  this  single  piece  of  work  the 
boy  receives  mental,  industrial,  economic,  and,  if  the  work  be  well 
done,  moral  training.  The  home  is  supplied  with  useful  articles 
at  a  low  cost,  and  the  boy's  interest  in  school  work  and  in  the 
home  itself  is  aroused. 

The  child's  intellectual  training  should  include  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Common  school  branches. 

2.  Elementary  English.     (Composition  and  Literature.) 


*  Mr.  Reeder  has  the  unusual  advantage  of  being  both  a  trained  educator 
and  an  experienced  head  of  the  oldest  home  for  children,  in  this  country. 
His  suggestions  therefore  are  based  upon  sound  educational  ideas  coupled 
with  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  institution  management. 
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3.  Elementary  history. 

4.  Natnre  study. 

5.  Music. 

These  subjects  also  are  inter-related,  and  should  be  taught 
practically  in  the  daily  life  of  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  system  of  training  children  in  a  home  of  this  character 
may  well  include  also  the  following: 

1.  The  teaching  and  practice  of  responsibility. 

2.  Table  or  chapel  talks  on  practical  matters  connected  with 
household  economy. 

3.  Arrangements  whereby  the  children  may  earn  and  spend 
money. 

4.  Provision  of  a  suitable  place  where  the  older  children  may 
have  quiet  and  an  opportunity  to  read  or  study.  A  general  play 
or  sitting  room  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Arrangements  whereby  the  children  may  do  something  for 
the  institution,  and  cooperate  conscientiously  in  its  work. 

6.  Careful  differentiation  of  the  children  in  point  of  health, 
physique,  education  and  morals,  and  the  provision  of  suitable 
care  and  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

7.  Freedom  of  the  child  from  surveillance  at  certain  times. 

Careful  observance  of  the  principles  embodied  in  these  sug- 
gestions would  result  in  marked  improvement  in  the  care  and 
training  given  the  30,000  dependent  children  in  homes  in  this 
State,  and  would  remove  much  of  the  ground  for  criticism  of 
institutional  care  for  this  class  of  children. 
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Suggestions  as  to  Fire  Escapes,  Fire  Drills,  and  Other 
Matters  Relating  to  the  Question  of  Proper  Protection 
Against  Fire. 

The  State  laws,  local  ordinances  and  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  regard  to  fire  protection  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Board's  Manual  for  1904,  copies  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  the  superintendents  of  each  home  for  children  in  the 
State.  The  Board  is  frequently  in  receipt  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  kinds  of  facilities  for  protection  against  fire,  as  to  the  suit- 
ability of  a  particular  kind  of  escape,  or  as  to  the  best  plan  for  a 
fire  drill.  To  answer  in  a  measure  such  inquiries  the  following 
suggestions  are  made : 

Fire  Escapes. 
Iron  stairway  escapes,  such  as  are  prescribed  for  schoolhouses 
in  this  State  by  title  8,  article  5,  section  49,  and  title  8,  article 
4,  section  15,  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  are  recom- 
mended for  all  orphan  asylum  buildings  more  than  two  stories 
in  height  used  for  dormitory  or  school  purposes.  It  is  contem- 
plated in  these  and  similar  statutes  that  such  escapes  shall  be 
provided  as  shall  both  permit  the  entrance  of  firemen  and  rescuers 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  children ;  and  that  may  be  used 
for  fire  drills.  Such  escapes  should  accordingly  be  of  reasonable 
width  with  sufficiently  broad  treads,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of 
not  more  than  50  degrees.  They  should  also  be  inclosed  with 
wire  netting,  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  of  falling  even  in  the 
natural  excitement  attending  a  fire.  Such  escapes  can  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  from  |50  to  |80  a  story. 

Fire  Drills. 

The  kind  of  drill  recommended  for  homes  for  children  is  that 

required  by  chapter  201,  Laws  of  1901,  entitled  "An  act  providing 

for  fire  drills  in  the  schools  of  this  state."    Under  the  provisions 

of  that  act  the  principal  of  every  public  or  private  school  in  the 
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State  having  more  than  100  pupils  is  required  to  instruct  and 
train  the  pupils  in  his  school  so  that  thej  may  be  able  to  leave 
the  building  in  the  shortest  possible  time  without  confusion  or 
panic.  The  children  in  homes  should  in  like  manner  be  practiced 
in  rapid  dismissal  exercises,  using  both  the  interior  stairways 
and  the  outside  escapes.  The  caretakers  and  other  employees 
should  be  assigned  to  certain  stations  in  connection  with  this 
drill  and  carefully  instructed  as  to  their  duties  in  emergencies. 
The  caretakers  of  the  children  under  five  years  of  age  sliould  be 
most  carefully  instructed  and  drilled  in  the  best  method  for 
removing  their  charges  from  the  building  promptly. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
fire  drill  similar  to  that  practiced  in  a  number  of  homes  in  this 
State: 

Organization. 

1.  The  superintendent,  or  in  his  absence,  the  matron,  head 
teacher  or  engineer,  in  this  order,  to  be  in  chief  command  and  to 
have  direction  of  the  drill  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  head  oflScer  of  each  department  of  the  home  to  be 
responsible  for  his  department  to  the  superintendent  or  his  sub- 
stitute, and  to  be  in  command  of  that  department. 

3.  Each  caretaker  and  teacher  to  be  in  command  of  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  children  in  his  dormitory  or  classroom  (under 
the  head  officer  of  his  department). 

4.  The  children  in  each  dormitory  or  classroom  to  be  organized 
into  squads  of  ten,  one  of  the  older  children  (captain)  being  in 
charge  of  each  squad. 

A  plan  of  organization  for  the  girls'  department  of  a  home, 
or  for  a  small  home,  may  be  shown  graphically  as  follows.  The 
boys'  department  would  be  similarly  organized  and  officered : 


Superintendent. 

I 

Ifatron. 

Carataker. 

Carataker. 

Caretaker. 

Captain. 

10 
children. 

Captain. 

10 
children. 

10 
childien. 

Captain.      Captain. 

10                10 
children,     children. 

Captain. 

10 
children. 

Captain.      Captain. 

10                10 
children,     children. 
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Pbacticb. 

At  a  given  signal  (fire  alarm)  the  children  in  each  schoolroom 
or  dormitory  form  in  squads  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
or  caretaker,  and  march  out  into  the  corridors  where  they  take 
their  proper  places  in  the  formation  composed  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation on  that  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire  company  then 
marches  in  regular  order  and  without  delay  or  confusion  down 
the  stairs  and  out  of  the  building,  following  a  similar  company 
made  up  of  the  children  from  the  floor  below.  The  company  of 
children  from  the  first  floor  should  march  out  first,  followed  by 
the  company  from  the  second  floor,  and  so  on  through  the  build- 
ing. If  the  building  has  more  than  one  exit  the  companies  may 
be  formed  accordingly,  so  as  to  secure  more  rapid  dismissal. 

The  outside  fire  escapes  as  well  as  the  interior  stairways  should 
be  used  as  means  of  egress  during  these  drills,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  become  accustomed  to  them  and  able  to  leave  the  build- 
ing by  any  means  of  exit  without  confusion  or  panic  in  case  the 
interior  stairways  should  be  cut  off  by  fire  or  smoke. 
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Entrance  Quarantine. 

Chapter  661,  Laws  of  1893,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Public 
Health  Law,  provides  among  other  things  that  the  officers  of 
homes  for  children  in  this  State  shall,  upon  receiving  a  child 
into  the  institution,  place  and  keep  him  in  strict  quarantine 
from  the  other  inmates  until  discharged  from  such  quarantine 
by  the  physician  of  the  home. 

This  provision,  which  was  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  likelihood  of  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  into  the 
home,  is  very  well  observed  in  a  large  majority  of  homes  for  chil- 
dren in  this  State.  Some  of  the  smaller  homes  find  difficulty  In 
making  such  provision  as  the  law  requires,  and  the  Board  is 
sometimes  in  receipt  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
following  suggestions  are  designed  to  meet  to  some  extent  the 
question  raised  by  these  inquiries : 

Quarters. 

In  an  institution  with  a  population  of  300  or  more  a  separate 
building  or  part  of  a  building  is  desirable.  The  infirmary,  which 
is  a  necessary  part  of  such  an  institution,  is  often  used  for  quar- 
antine purposes  as  well.  As  there  is  always  some  member  of  the 
staff  in  charge  of  .the  infirmary,  this  obviates  the  necessity  for 
employing  additional  help  for  the  quarantine  rooms  or  buildings. 

In  a  small  home  where  there  is  no  infirmary  division,  a  separate 
room  containing  the  necessary  number  of  beds  may  be  provided 
near  the  officers  quarters  or  near  the  sewing-room,  or  in  a  similar 
place  where  the  children  will  be  under  the  oversight  of  some 
member  of  the  staff.  Such  an  arrangement  is  economical,  in  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  additional  help  for  the  quarantine 
room. 

In  some  institutions  children  are  received  once  a  week  or  once 
in  ten  days,  and  at  no  other  time  except  in  emergencies.  This 
simplifies  the  question  of  providing  a  quarantine  for  incoming 
children. 
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Length  op  Quarantine. 
The  Public  Health  Law  makes  each  physician  responsible  for 
the  length  of  time  the  incoming  child  shall  remain  in  quarantine. 
The  following  are  the  periods  of  incubation  for  certain  con- 
tagious diseases : 

Disease.  Inoubadon. 

Scarlet  fever 1  to  14  days 

Measles 3  to  17  days 

Rothlen 4  to  21  days 

Mumps 4  to  24  days 

Whooping  cough 4  to  14  days 

Chickenpox 2  to  18  days 

Diphtheria 1  to  14  days 

Smallpox 5  to  19  days 

Enteric  fever 1  to  30  days 

Typhus  fever 1  to  21  days 

Erysipelas 1  to  13  days 
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REPORT, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Placing  Out  of  Children  submits  the 
following  report : 

The  placing  out  of  dependent  children  in  family  homes  is  an 
important  part  of  the  charitable  work  done  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  By  law  the  general  supervision  of  this  work  devolves  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  For  several  years  the  Board  has 
endeavored  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  a  suflBcient  appropria- 
tion to  assure  effective  supervision.  During  the  past  year  the 
Board  has  extended  its  examination  of  the  family  homes,  and 
an  inspector  has  been  withdrawn  from  other  work  and  assigned 
to  the  visitation  of  the  children  who  have  recently  been  placed 
by  the  Public  Poor  Law  officers.  The  results  of  these  visitations 
are  so  valuable  that  there  should  be  no  delay  by  the  Legislature 
in  making  such  appropriation  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  inspect 
the  homes  of  all  dependent  children  placed  out  within  the  State 
by  any  authorized  persons,  societies,  or  corporations. 

Scope  op  the  Work. 

Besides  the  children  placed  out  by  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  town  overseers  of  the  poor,  city  commissioners  of 
charity,  and  other  public  oflScers  of  like  duty,  many  children  are 
placed  out  annually  in  New  York  State  by  institutions  and  by 
societies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  placing  out  children. 
The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  have  not  permitted  a 
visitation  of  any  homes  other  than  those  reported  by  the  Public 
Poor  Law  officers,  except  in  such  individual  cases  as  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board  through  complaints.  It  is  patent 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  unsuitable  homes  is  found  in 
thus  waiting  for  complaints.  Not  only  are  neighbors  unwilling 
to  stir  up  strife  by  reporting  these  cases,  but  many  cases  of 
abuse  do  not  become  known  in  the  neighborhood.  Where  com- 
plaints have  been  received  it  has  usually  been  found  that  they 
are  well  founded.  The  Legislature  should  provide  for  the  super- 
vision of  all  homes  in  which  destitute  children  are  placed. 
28 
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Rdsults. 

The  placing  out  of  dependent  -children  in  family  homes  results 
in  a  direct  saving  of  money  to  the  taxpayers.  It  relieves  any 
overcrowded  condition  which  may  exist  in  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children,  and,  more  important  than  all  else,  secures  to 
the  children  an  opportunity  for  development  and  growth  in  a 
normal  home  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  good  family 
life,  which  best  develops  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  law  authorizing  the  placing  out  of  children  says  that  such 
placing  out  is  "for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  for  such 
child."  It  is  felt  by  your  committee  that  the  emphasis  in  the 
above  defined  purpose  rests  on  the  word  home  with  such  reception 
in  the  family,  and  such  training  in  domestic  duties  as  the  word 
implies.  While  some  training  in  institutions  may  be  necessary 
before  a  child  is  placed  out,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  ordinary  children  will  be  better  fitted  for  life  by  early 
removal  from  institutions  to  homes,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  made  servile  dependents. 

The  State  wishes  to  guard  against  evils  which  have  sometimes 
followed  the  placing  out  of  children,  namely,  slavery,  deprivation 
of  privileges  of  school,  cruel  treatment,  immoral  associations,  and 
even  prostitution.  Instances  of  these  evils  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  local  placing  out  authorities  by  the  Board 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  removal  of  the  children  abused  or 
endangered  has  been  effected  promptly. 

Legal  Requirements. 

The  Legislatui^  has  directed  (chapter  264,  Laws  of  1898)  : 

''  The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  any  member,  officer 
or  duly  authorized  inspector  of  said  board,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  visit,  in  its  discretion,  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  not  legally  adopted,  placed  out  by  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  by  any  person 
licensed  by  said  board  to  place  out  destitute  children." 

The  legislature  is  further  interested  in  the  proper  supervision 
of  these  children.  By  chapter  273,  Laws  of  1905,  the  Poor  I^aw 
was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following : 

"Section  141-a.  Reports  with  relation  to  children  placed  in 
family  homes. — The  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  counties,  the 
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overseers  of  the  poor  of  cities  and  towns  and  all  other  officers  by 
whatsoever  name  or  title  known  who  are  authorized  by  law  to 
place  ont  dependent  children  in  family  homes  by  adoption,  inden- 
ture or  otherwise,  are  hereby  required  to  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  on  blanks  provided  by  such  board,  the  particulars 
with  relation  to  each  child  so  placed  out.  Such  report  shall  state 
the  name,  age  and  sex  of  the  child  so  placed  out,  together  with 
the  father's  full  name  and  residence,  the  mother's  full  name  and 
residence,  and  the  religious  faith  of  the  parents.  The  report  shall 
also  state  the  full  names  and  residence  of  the  heads  of  the  family 
with  whom  such  child  is  placed,  their  relationship  to  the  child, 
if  any,  the  religious  faith  of  the  heads  of  such  family,  and  their 
occupation  or  occupations,  together  with  such  further  informa- 
tion as  the  State  Board  of  Charities  may  require  on  the  blanks 
provided.  Such  reports  for  the  preceding  month  shall  be  filed 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
each  month." 

Thoroughness  of  Investigations. 

The  investigation  of  the  Board,  through  its  inspector,  has  in 
each  case  covered  not  only  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
family  with  whom  the  child  is  placed,  and  its  per:sonneI,  the 
home  and  its  general  aspect  and  management,  but  also  the  phyi^i- 
cal  condition  of  the  child,  including  food,  clothing,  bed,  the  kinds 
of  labor  required,  and  the  opportunity  for  recreation.  The 
methods  of  discipline  and  medical  attention  have  been  inquired 
into,  especially  whenever  any  defect  of  eyes,  teeth,  nose,  throat, 
ear  or  skin,  was  apparent.  The  moral  surroundings  of  the  child, 
including  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  and  for  attend- 
ance at  school,  as  well  as  the  motives  in  taking  the  child,  must  be 
considered  in  determining  the  fitness  of  a  home. 

Indentures  and  Agreements. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State  in 
the  style  of  agreement  used  in  placing  out  children  in  free  homes 
by  indenture  or  written  agreement.  This  is  detrimental  to  some 
of  the  children,  and  to  some  of  the  foster  homes.  It  also  pre- 
vents satisfactory  supervision  by  placing-out  officers  an<l  the 
Board.    A  simple  form  of  indenture  should  be  us(m1,  including  in 
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its  terms  the  right  to  visit  the  child  and  to  remove  him  if  desired. 
It  should  plainly  state  that  such  instrument  is  not  a  legal  adop- 
tion paper,  as  many  persons  visited  regard  indentured  children  as 
legally  adopted,  and  depend  on  such  indenture  to  provide  for  the 
child's  future  inheritance  of  their  property.  In  the  counties 
where  indentures  are  used,  few  are  found  complying  with  the 
existing  statute  requiring  the  approval  of  the  county  judge  to  the 
instrument,  and  filing  in  the  county  clerk's  office.  Many  families 
change  the  names  of  children  taken  by  them  without  legal  author- 
ity or  the  knowledge  of  the  responsible  officers. 

Placing-Out  Peeliminaeibs. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  placing-out  officers  should 
insist  on  references  approving  the  persons  applying  for  a  child, 
and  in  addition  should  secure  independent  testimony  from  persons 
of  recognized  standing  in  the  community  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  home.  A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  home  before  the 
child  is  finally  surrendered,  either  by  the  officer  or  by  his  agent, 
who  should  be  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  having  only  au- 
thorized persons  place  out  children.  Others  are  as  a  rule  inexperi- 
enced and  generally  are  actuated  by  financial  motives  which 
render  unlikely  the  selection  of  good  homes.  After  the  child  is 
placed  out,  the  local  officer  should  visit  him  frequently. 

It  is  found  by  the  Board  that  the  provision  of  law  requiring 
that  "  children,  where  practicable,  be  placed  with  individuals  of 
like  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  the  child  "  is  well  observed 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  visited  have  been  found  in 
unsuitable  homes,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Children  reported  by  county  superintendents  as 
"  placed  out "  712 

Children  visited,  placed  out  in  former  years  or  by 
incorporated  orphan  asylums  or  authorities 33 
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Children  visited 290 

Children  not  visited  because  reported 
adopted,  placed  with  relatives,  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  or  returned  to 
authorities   149 

Children  not  visited  becamse  placed 
out  by  incorporated  orphan  asylums 
or  societies  as  agents  for  county  su- 
perintendent      306 


745 


Unsuitable  homes,  kept  from  school, 
overworked  or  abused 16 

Immoral  surroundings  or  criminal  as- 
sault     11 


27 


The  290  children  visited  have  been  thus  distributed  by  judicial 
districts  of  the  State : 

First  judicial  district   9 

Second  judicial  district 92 

Third  judicial  district  34 

Fourth  judicial  district 47 

Fifth  judicial  district   5 

Sixth  judicial  district  15 

Seventh  judicial  district  30 

Eighth  judicial  district   58 


Respectfully  submitted, 

MICHAEL  J.  SCANLAN, 
WILLIAM   H.   GRATWICK, 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 

Committee. 
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REPORT, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  Dispensaries  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report  upon  the  management  of  knd  conditions  existing 
in  the  licensed  dispensaries  of  the  State,  which  are  made  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  this  Board  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  368, 
Laws  of  1809,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  State  Charities 
Law  relating  to  tlie  licensing  and  regulation  of  dispensaries  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities." 

The  work  of  these  di8i>ensarie8  is  of  more  than  casual  interest 
and  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  work  is  more 
extensively  carried  on  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  that  here.it  is  more  highly  organized  and  developed 
and  that  here  as  in  no  other  State  dispensaries  are  licensed  and 
regulated  by  the  State  Board  of  ("harities.  The  system  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  five  years  and  certain  features 
and  results  of  its  workings  are  set  forth  herewith. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  (September  :iO,  1904)  there  were  119 
licensed  dispensaries  in  oi>eration  in  the  State,  the  bulk  of  them 
being  located  in  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  as 
follows : 

Borough  of  Manhattan 60 

Borough  of  Brooklyn * 26 

Borough  of  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 5 

Total  for  New  York  City 91 

Buffalo   6 

Rochester 2 

Syracuse 1 

Utica 1 

Albany   6 

Troy 2 

Other  localities 10 

Total  for  the  State 119 
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Of  these  119  dispenBaries,  20  are  in  receipt  of  public  money 
directly  (|11,032.40  during  the  year),  61  are  connected  with  other 
charities  receiving  public  appropriations,  and  38  are  supported 
wholly  by  private  contributions.  The  total  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  81  dispensaries  reporting  annually  to  this  Board 
was  11,175,436.56  October  1,  1904;  their  total  indebtedness  on 
the  same  date  168,996.40;  their  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1904,  |1 25,1 13.16;  and  their  total  expenditures 
1105,642.69.  No  licenses  have  been  issued  during  the  year  and 
four  dispensaries  have  ceased  operations  during  that  time. 

Supervision  of  these  dispensaries  has  been  much  more  active 
during  the  year  than  for  a  few  years  past,  183  inspections  berng 
made  as  against  38  for  the  preceding  year.  One  or  more  special 
inspections  of  every  dispensary  in  the  State  and  general  inspec- 
tions of  62  in  addition  to  the  above  have  been  made. 

During  the  year  the  inspector  of  dispensaries  has  made  a  special 
investigation  as  to  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Board  adopted  pursuant  to  chapter  368  of  the  Laws  of  1899 
affecting  the  management  of  all  licensed  dispensaries.  Four  out 
of  the  123  licensed  dispensaries  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  have  been  closed,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  compliance  with  the  various  provisions  of  the  rules  on 
the  part  of  the  119  dispensaries  remaining: 


RULES. 

I.     Public  notice  posted 

n.     1.  Registrar 

2.  Deputy  (not  required) 

3.  Makes  and  preserves  records 

4.  Receives  applicants 

5.  Sees  that  rules  are  enforced 

III.  1.  Examines  all  applicants 

superficially  34 
fairly  weU  31 
thoroughly  54 
are  any  reused  admission 

a.  Emergencv  cases  admitted 

b.  Poor  appkcants  admitted 

0.  Doubtful   cases    admitted    upon    signing 

representation  card 

d.  Subsequent  investigation  made 

e.  Results  of  investigation  filed 

f .  Nonsigners  refused  admission 

2.  Representation  cards  in  proper  form 

3.  a.  Pass  cards  issued 

b.  Penalty  printed  thereon 

IV.  1.  Matron 

2.  Cleanliness  and  order  preserved 

3.  Present  at  gynaecological  examinations,  etc 
V.     1.  Contagious  diseases  excluded 

2.  Registrar  prevents  exposure 

3»  Registrar  reports  to  health  authorities 

*  Such  examinations  not  held  in  these  dispensaries. 


Yes. 


No. 


In 
part. 


Not 


117 
118 

44 
114 
117 

18 
116 


87 
119 
119 

90 
41 
82 
100 
113 
119 
110 
117 
116 
89 
119 
119 
118 


76 
3 
1 
2 
3 


32 


76 

86 

18 

6 

"4" 
2 
4 
3 
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RULES. 

Ye.. 

No. 

In 

part. 

Not 

VI.     1.  Clinioal  or  other  instruction  given.     (Inatruotion 
permitted  by  rules) 

28 

91 
28 

1 
12 

3 

"'74' 
12 

32 
17 



2 

91 

3.  Consent  of  patient  obtained 

27 

107 

104 

8 

119 

45 
107 

85 
102 

91 

VII.     1.  Apothecary  (not  required) 

2.  Licensed  or  medical  sTaduq^e 

tl2 

3.  Appointed  under  civu  service  nilee 

till 

VIIL     1.  Board  of  Health  ordinances  observed 

2.  Minute  made  before  Sept.  30 

IX.     1.  Seats  for  all  applicants  provided 

2.  Sexes  separated  in:        '""^^ 

ft,  wfiiting  rooms .  x             ... 

b.  treatment  rooms 

3.  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies 

It  will  be  keen  from  the  above  that  with  twentj-four  of  the 
thirty-one  requirements  of  the  dispensary  rules  compliance  is 
practically  complete;  that  in  four  of  these  provisions  compliance 
is  fairly  good,  and  that  in  three  matters,  those  requiring  an 
investigation  to  be  made  as  to  the  ability  of  doubtful  applicants 
to  pay  for  their  treatment,  the  filing  of  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions and  of  making  a  minute  showing  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health,  compliance  is  lax  and 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  requirements  of  the  Board,  it  being  some- 
times understood  by  the  managers  that  an  oflScer  or  employee 
of  the  dispensary  is  required  to  make  the  investigation  contem- 
plated in  the  rules.  The  chief  object  of  the  rule  requiring  the 
filing  of  a  minute  showing  compliance  with  the  local  sanitary 
regulations,  namely  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  managers 
the  question  of  proper  hygienic  arrangements  seems  to  be  equally 
not  understood. 

Two  or  three  ways  of  meeting  these  undesirable  conditions  sug- 
gest themselves: 

1.  The  inspection  reports  should  continue  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  managers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  larger  cities,  where  a 
majority  of  these  dispensaries  are  located,  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societies  stand  ready  to  investigate  all  cases  referred  to 
them. 

2.  A  special  letter  in  regard  to  this  matter  might  be  addressed 
to  the  managers  of  those  dispensaries  which  fail  to  make  the  sub- 
sequent investigation  required,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 

t  No  prescriptions  compounded  in  these  dispensaries. 

t  Applies  only  to  the  dispensaries  connected  with  municipal  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 
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and  explaining  the  willingness  of  Charity  Organization  Societies 
to  make  such  investigation,  and!  requesting  their  cooperation  with 
the  Board  in  its  efforts  to  secure  complete  compliance  with  this 
rule. 

3.  The  dispensaries  might  be  furnished  by  this  Board  with  a 
private  mailing  card  in  proper  form,  addressed  to  the  local 
Charity  Organization  Society,  for  use  by  the  registrar  of  the  dis- 
pensary in  reporting  to  the  society  those  cases  where  an  investi- 
gation is  desired. 

4.  In  the  case  of  dispensaries  which  i>ersistently  fail  to  com- 
ply with  this  provision  of  the  law,  proceedings  Iqoking  toward 
the  canceling  of  the  licenses  of  such  dispensaries  would  be  in 
order  after  the  means  above  mentioned  have  been  exhausted. 

5.  In  order  to  secure  a  greater  observance  of  the  requirements 
of  Rule  VIII,  that  a  minute  be  made  showing  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
managers  of  dispensaries  about  August  15th,  stating  the  objects 
of  this  requirement  and  asking  that  action  be  taken  accordingly, 
would  doubtless,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  secure  attention 
to  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  showings  of  this  table  are  very  satisfactory.  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  out  of  11&  dispensaries  examined  are  keep- 
ing reasonably  complete  records  of  their  work.  In  54  cases  the 
examination  by  the  registrar  of  applicants  for  treatment  is 
reported  as  being  done  thoroughly,  and  in  31  additional  cases 
as  being  done  fairly  well.  In  only  34  cases  is  the  work  reported 
as  being  done  superficially.  As  this  is  perhaps  the  crucial  point 
in  the  proper  administration  of  dispensaries,  viewed  from  the 
social  standpoint,  this  showing  is  encouraging,  though  by  no 
means  all  that  could  be  desired.  Continued  emphasis  upon  this 
point  will  be  necessary  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  87  dispensaries  obviously  well-to-do  applicants  are  refused 
admission  by  the  registrar  after  questioning,  but  without  further 
formality,  while  in  100  dispensaries,  where  the  registrar  is  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay,  pei^sons  unwilling 
to  sign  representation  cards  are  refused  treatment.  In  90  out 
of  119  dispensaries  doubtful  cases  are  admitted  only  upon  sign- 
ing representation  cards.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
doors  of  the  dispensaries  in  the  State  are  reasonably  well  guarded 
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in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  that  they  are  partially  protected  in 
most  of  the  remaining  instances  and  that  they  are  not  wholly 
unguarded  except  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases.  In  all  but 
two  of  the  dispensaries  a  matron  is  employed,  cleanliness  and 
order  are  maintained  in  all  but  four,  and  in  only  three  cases  the 
matron  is  not  present  at  gynaecological  examinations  where  such 
are  held.  Tn  only  three  dispensaries  is  the  apothecary  unlicensed 
or  not  a  medical  graduate,  and  in  every  dispensary  compliance 
with  the  local  ordinances  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  reported  as 
complete.  All  but  ten  of  the  dispensaries  are  reported  as  having 
suitable  equipment  and  supplies,  and  in  practically  all  of  them 
seats  are  provided  for  every  applicant,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  them  the  sexes  are  separated  both  in  the  waiting  and  in  the 
treatment  rooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  facilities  of  but  28  dispen- 
saries are  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  medical  instruction  and 
in  none  of  these  is  the  treatment  given  a  patient  conditional 
upon  his  willingness  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  a  class. 
Another  item  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  but  12  dispensaries  are 
without  an  apothecary  as  a  regular  oflScer  or  employee  of  the 
dispensary,  and  that  in  only  three  cases  such  apothecary  is  not  a 
licensed  pharmacist  or  a  medical  graduate. 

The  effect  of  this  special  inquiry  is  already  evident  in  the 
increased  interest  of  managers  and  officers  of  certain  dispensaries 
in  the  requirements  of  the  rules,  and  greater  effort  on  their  part 
to  comply  therewith.  With  this  data  as  a  basis  and  starting 
point  definite  efforts  to  fully  inform  the  management  of  these 
dispensaries  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  can  be 
intelligently  and  effectively  made,  and  should  result  in  much  bet- 
ter compliance  with  those  rules  which  are  at  present  laxly 
observed. 

The  customary  statistics  showing  the  number  of  persons  treated, 
the  total  number  of  treatments,  and  the  number  of  prescriptions 
furnished  by  the  licensed  dispensaries  of  the  State  have  been 
collected  by  the  inspector  of  dispensaries  from  the  annual  reports 
made  to  this  Board  and  by  personal  visits,  and  appear  as  an  ap- 
pended paper  to  this  report.  A  summary  of  these  figures  giving 
totals  for  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City  and  the  balance  of  the 
State  for  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  1903,  follows : 
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Number  of  Perbonb  Treated. 


Number  of 
difipensaries. 


Itt03. 


Number  of 
dispensaries. 


1904. 


Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond. . 


ToUl.  New  York  Qty., 
Outside  of  New  York  City. . 


60  > 

31 

6 


96 

28 


861.021 

115.248 

4.662 


61 

29 

5 


860.214 

110,480 

9,646 


980,931 
28.929 


95 

28 


980  340 
28,994 


Grand  total,  entire  State 

Number  of  Treatments. 
Manhattan 

124 

1.009.860 

123 

1,009,334 

2.^80  0.10 



2.397,853 

Brooklyn *         282  .?04 

289,678 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond i   

23,283 

29,456 

Total,  New  York  City 

2,695.670 
100,239 

2,716,972 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

108,677 

Grand  total,  entire  State  

2,795.909 

2,825,649 

Number  of  Prescriptiont. 
Manhattan 

1,910.956 

200,247 

15,331 

1,930,489 

Brooklsoi 

188.017 

Bronx.  Queens  and  Richmond 

18,402 

Total,  New  York  City. 

2,126,534 
47,043 

2,136,908 
49,198 

Outside  of  New  York  City '   



Grand  total,  entire  State 

2,173,577 

2,186,106 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  tlie  figures  for  1904  show 
a  decrease  in  the  tuimhcr  of  persons  treated  in  dispensaries  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  but  an  increase  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts (boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond)  and  in  the 
balance  of  the  State.  Tlie  totals  for  the  entire  State,  however, 
show  a  decrease  of  526. 

The  number  of  treatments  given,  however,  increased  in  all 
divisions  of  the  State,  the  total  increment  being  29,740. 

The  figures  in  reference  to  the  nnmher  of  prescriptions  issued 
show  an  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  State  except  Brooklyn,  where 
a  marked  decrease  of  more  than  12,000  is  recorded,  not  sufficient, 
however,  to  offset  the  increase  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  the 
total  showing  a  net  increase  of  12,529. 

There  has  been,  as  the  table  shows,  a  consistent  and  easily 
explained  increase  under  all  the  above  headings — persons,  treat- 
ments and  prescriptions — in  the  outlying  boroughs  of  New  York 
City  and  also  in  the  cities  of  the  State  outside  of  New  York,  in 
both  of  which  localities  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and 
disi)ensary  work  has  been  little  developed  hitherto.  These  con- 
ditions doubtless  account  in  large  part  for  the  uniform  increase 
in  the  amount  of  dispensary  work  in  these  particular  portions  of 
the  State.     Of  the  total  increase  of  5,167  in  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  treated  in  dispensaries  in  these  localities,  most  of  it  appears 
in  the  borongh  of  the  Bronx,  where  the  dispensaries  show  an 
increase  of  4,800  persons  (in  round  numbers),  or  95  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  increase.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  dispensaries  in  these  localities,  but  existing  ones  have  been 
doing  a  larger  amount  of  work. 

In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  there  has  been  a  marked  falling 
oflf  in  the  number  of  different  persons  treated  and  in  the  number 
of  prescriptions,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  treatments, 
while  in  Manhattan  the  number  of  persons  treated  decreased 
slightly  and  the  number  of  treatments  and' prescriptions  increased 
markedly.  The  closing  of  a  number  of  dispensaries  in  Brooklyn 
helps  to  explain  the  reduction  there,  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  dispensary  work  throughout  the  State  without  in- 
creasing, but  in  fact  reducing,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  indi- 
cates that  more  care  is  exercised  in  admitting  applicants,  that 
more  and  probably  better  treatment  is  being  given  the  reduced 
number  of  beneficiaries,  and  that  dispensary  work  is  becoming 
centralized  in  a  few  large  dispensaries  rather  than  in  a  large 
number  of  small  ones  and  that  a  process  of  centralization  geo- 
graphically is  also  going  on  simultaneously,  33  dispensaries,  or 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  treated  815,431  differ- 
ent persons  during  the  year  or  more  than  80  [)er  cent,  of  the  total 
number  so  treated  in  the  entire  State.  In  other  words,  33  dis- 
pensaries of  some  size  gave  treatment  to  more  than  four  times 
as  many  persons  as  did  the  remaining  90  dispensaries.  Thirty 
of  these  33  dispensaries  were  located  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
gave  treatment  to  770,538  different  persons,  or  nearly  four  times 
as  many  as  did  the  remaining  93  dispensaries  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  and  State. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
showing  the  total  number  of  treatments  and  prescriptions. 
Twenty-two  dispensaries  in  Manhattan,  six  in  Brooklyn,  three 
in  the  other  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  and  three  in  the  balance 
of  the  State,  show  an  increase  of  300  or  more  in  the  number  of 
different  persons  treated  during  the  year.  The  notable  increases 
were  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 

Beachonian  Dispensary,  Manhattan 13,450 

Bellevue  Hospital  Dispensary,  Manhattan 8,100 
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Carmel  Dispensary,  Manhattan 10,850 

Qonverneur   Hospital    Dispensary,    Manhattan    (new 

clinics)   6,300 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary,  Manhattan  (new  loca- 
tion)   11,500 

Total 50,200 


This  increase  seems  to  be  due  in  part  in  the  case  of  the  Beach- 
onian  Dispensary  to  the  fact  that  it  is  new  and  is  located  in  a 
district  of  the  city  whei^e  much  poverty  exists;  in  the  case  of  the 
Bellevne  Hospital  Dispensary,  to  the  fact  that  the  dispensary  was 
open  longer  during  the  present  year  than  during  the  preceding 
one.  The  Carmel  Disjiensary  is  an  entirely  new  institution, 
appearing  for  the  first  time  upon  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Board  and  the  above  figures  represent  accordingly  the  entire 
number  of  i)ersons  treated  during  the  year.  The  increase  at 
Oouverneur  Hospital  Dispensary  represents  doubtless  a  continua- 
tion of  the  large  traclion:a  service  which  the  last  year  caused  so 
marked  an  increase  in  the  work  of  this  dispensary,  while  the 
change  to  new  and  larger  quarters  with  increased  and  improved 
facilities  doubtless  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  treated  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary. 

In  twenty-five  dispensaries,  sixteen  in  Manhattan,  eight  in 
Brooklyn  and  one  outside  of  New  York  City,  the  number  of  per- 
sons treated  was  less  by  300  or  more  during  the  past  year  than 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  more  striking  de- 
creases were  recorded  at  the  following  dispensaries. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  Dispensary 12,600 

East  Side  Dispensary  (eye  and  ear) 6,100 

Good  Samaritan  Dispensary  (N.  Y.) 5,400 

Harlem  Hospital  I)is[)ensary  (records  better) 8,300 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (some  clinics  closed ; 

records  better) 10,200 

University  and  Bellevue  Medical  College 10,000 

Total 52,600 
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Much  of  the  decrease  in  the  first  three  instances  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  service  at  the  new  Beachonian 
and  Carmel  dispensaries  which  are  in  the  same  general  locality 
and  therefore  in  a  position  to  divert  applicants  from  the  longer 
established  dispensaries  on  the  lower  east  side.  The  coincidence 
of  the  increase  at  the  former  and  the  decrease  at  the  latter  is 
worthy  of  note  as  is  also  the  correspondence  between  the  respect- 
ive figures  showing  the  totals  of  increase  and  decrease  (24,300 
increase  at  the  Beachonian  and  Carmel  dispensaries,  24,100 
decrease  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  East  Side  and  Good  Samaritan 
dispensaries).  Some  of  the  decrease  at  Harlem  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  applicants  from  the  Bronx 
(where  a  striking  increase  is  noted)  and  the  large  number  of 
cases  of  trachoma  treated  at  the  Gouverneur  Hospital  Dispensary 
may  explain  in  part  the  falling  off  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  The  noticeable  decrease  at  the  University  and  Belle- 
vue  Medical  College  Dispensary  is  doubtless  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  repairing  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Dispensary  and 
the  return  thereto  of  a  large  number  of  patients  temporarily  cared 
for  at  the  former  dispensary. 

In  general  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  from  an  analysis  of  these 
tables  that  the  figures  showing  large  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  number  of  persons  treated  at  particular  dispensaries  do  not 
represent  real  increases  or  decreases  in  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  medical  charity,  but  rather  a  shifting  of  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  dispensary  service  with  a  small  net  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  persons  treated  in  the  entire  city. 

A  detailed  and  extended  report  of  the  inspector  of  dispensaries 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  and  management  of  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Clinic,  formerly  known  as  the  East  Side  Dispensary, 
which  showed  an  apparent  diversion  of  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
pensary^ to  improper  uses  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  and  proceedings  against  the  managers  of  the  dis- 
pensary were  begun  by  him.  The  answer  of  the  managers  to  the 
charges  contained  in  the  inspector's  report,  a  copy  of  which  is 
appended,  admitted  but  waived  responsibility  for  the  misappro- 
priation of  funds  which  was  made  (with  a  single  exception)  by 
former  members  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  entered  a  general 
29 
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denial  of  the  other  charges  contained  in  the  inspector's  report. 
To  this  answer,  which  was  placed  before  the  Board  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, the  following  reply  was  made,  and  the  matter  is  still 
before  the  Attorney-General : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1906. 

Hon.  John  Cunnben^  Attomey-Oeneral,  State  of  New  York,  the 
Capitol,  Alhdmfy  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. — The  answer  of  the  directors  of  the  East  Side  Dis- 
pensary, now  known  as  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Clinic, 
through  the  treasurer.  Dr.  J.  Guttmann,  and  the  attorney  of  the 
dispensary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Joachimson,  to  the  charges  of  mismanage- 
ment and  improper  use  of  funds  of  the  dispensary  contained  in 
the  report  of  Inspector  Brest,  dated  October  27,  1902,  is  at  hand^ 
and  has  been  given  careful  attention  and  consideration,  and  I 
am  directed  by  the  Board  to  reply  to  the  same  as  follows : 

The  findings  of  the  inspector  as  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned 
report,  and  the  reports  supplemental  thereto,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  That  on  or  about  January  30,  1900,  the  trustees  of  the  East 
Side  Dispensary,  nine  in  number,  resolved  to  distribute  among 
themselves,  and  did  so  distribute,  the  sum  of  f  1,500  from  the 
treasury  of  the  corporation,  although  at  that  time  and  for  a 
period  from  January  1,  1898,  to  January  1,  1902,  the  dispensary 
was  in  receipt  of  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  made  for  the  care  of  indigent  dispensary  patients. 

2.  That  the  funds  of  the  East  Side  Dispensary  were  used  by 
the  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Hospital,  a 
distinct  and  separate  corporation,  certain  trustees  of  the  dis- 
pensary being  also  managers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Hospital. 
The  following  were  the  specific  cases  instanced : 

March  16,1901. 

To  Schnitzer  &  Beiheif,  for  professional  services 
and  other  disbursements  in  connection  with 
obtaining  the  charter  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 

Hospital 187  95 

June  22  to  December  22,  1901, 

Various  bills  of  Kny  Scherer  &  Company  for  hos- 
pital furniture  and  supplies,  amounting  to 353  02 
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November  25,  1901, 

S.  Shea  &  Company  for  heating  apparatus  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  hospital f380  00 

February  1,  1902, 

For  rent  of  building  leased  as  quarters  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  hospital  226  00 

May  4, 

For  rent  of  building  leased  as  quarters  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  hospital  225  00 

August  4, 

For  rent  of  building  leased  as  quarters  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  hospital  225  00 

3.  Certain  questionable  acts  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital which  would  create  a  suspicion  of  irregularity  and  dis- 
honesty in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  dispensary  were  instanced, 
ttamely,  that  for  two  years  prior  to  March  1,  1902,  and  for  the 
period  since  that  time  to  the  date  of  report,  the  treasurers  of  the 
dispensary  had  opened  accounts  with  the  Com  Exchange  Bank, 
11th  Ward  Branch,  and  with  the  State  Bank,  376  Grand  street, 
respectively,  in  their  own  names  and  subject  to  their  personal 
^checks. 

4.  That  the  report  of  the  dispensary  to  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1901,  contains  false 
statements,  subscribed  and  sworn  to,  in  r^ard  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  disi)ensary,  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  being  given 
as  f  1,050,  whereas  the  books  of  the  dispensary  show  that  |1,372.25 
was  expended  for  that  purpose  during  the  period  covered  by  such 
report.  The  amount  paid  for  rent  was  given  as  |1,500.  The  books 
of  the  dispensary  showed  payments  of  only  |900  for  this  purpose. 

The  reply  of  the  trustees  of  the  dispensary  to  these  charges 
includes  first,  a  waiver  of  responsibility  for  the  first  of  the  inspec- 
tor's charges,  which  is  admitted,  and  second  a  general  denial  of 
charge  two,  as  to  the  use  of  dispensary  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  hospital,  except  as  to  item  one,  Schnitzer 
&  Beihief  services,  which  amount  they  state  was  but  |75  and 
has  since  been  repaid.  The  other  specifications  are  ignored,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amounts  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  building 
leased  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  hospital,  which  are  admitted,  but 
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excused  on  the  ground  that  the  rent  received  by  the  dispensary 
for  the  hospital  building  more  than  offset  any  expense  incurred 
on  that  account. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  trustees  of  the  dispensary  do  not 
deny  the  charge  that  the  funds  of  the  dispensary  were  improperly 
apportioned  among  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  waive 
responsibility  for  such  misconduct  on  the  ground  that  these  direc- 
tors are,  with  one  exception,  no  longer  connected  with  the  dis- 
pensary and  that  this  one  director  has  returned  to  the  dispensary 
f  100  in  cash  and  a  valuable  set  of  surgical  instruments  to  cover 
the  amount  improjierly  received  by  him;  and  that  four  other 
members  of  the  present  Board  of  Trustees  have  each  contributed 
flOO  to  help  make  good  the  |l,50O  which  was  improperly  with- 
drawn. The  statement  is  also  made  that  the  remaining  fl,00!i 
wiirbe  made  up  by  the  present  directors  as  soon  as  this  investiga- 
tion is  terminated. 

In  case  the  present  trustees  are  not  legally  liable  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  predecessors,  as  seems  probably  they  are  not, 
action  against  the  nine  individual  trustees  (including  the  present 
treasurer  of  the  dispensary,  Dr.  J.  Guttmann)  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  |1,500  improperly  withdrawn  from  the  treasury  of 
the  dispensary  and  divided  among  these  directors  would  seem 
to  be  proper.  The  names  of  these  nine  directors  are  as  follows : 
Julius  Weiss,  M.  D.,  S.  M.  Landsman,  M.  D.,  Henry  Wald,  M.  D., 
H.  Illaway,  John  Guttmann,  Tobias  Berger,  M.  D.,  C.  P.  Korn- 
reich,  M.  D.,  Dr.  S.  Strauss,  E.  K.  Browd,  M.  D. 

It  does  not  seem  to  this  board,  however,  that  the  present  direc- 
tors can  escape  moral  responsibility  for  the  improper  withdrawal 
of  the  funds  of  the  dispensary,  so  long  as  steps  have  not  been 
taken  by  them  to  compel  the  directors  who  accepted  this  money 
to  make  restitution.  As  the  dispensary  has  sustained  a  net  loss 
of  |1,000  through  the  improper  acts  of  certain  directors  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  by  their  successors  to  compel  restitution 
nor  has  the  full  amount  misappropriated  been  replaced  by  the 
present  trustees,  the  charge  made  against  the  dispensary  seems 
to  stand. 

2.  The  present  board  of  trustees  of  the  hospital  in  their  reply 
to  the  second  charge  i)rof erred  by  this  Board  (that  funds  were 
expended  from  the  dispensary  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Austro-Hungarian  hospital)  state  that  only  |75  was  so  expended 
and  that  this  amount  has  all  been  repaid.  The  minntes  of  the 
Board  show,  however,  that  this  amount  was  |87.95  and  at  the 
time  of  the  inspector's  examination  there  was  no  entry  either 
on  the  minutes  of  the  directors  or  the  books  of  the  dispensary 
to  indicate  that  this  sum  has  been  repaid.  Their  answer,  too, 
seems  to  fail  to  take  into  account  the  items  amounting  to  $353.02 
paid  to  the  Kny  Scherer  Company  for  hospital  equipment,  being 
June  22  and  December  22,  1901,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
dispensary.  Also  the  payment  of  f380  to  S.  Shea  &  Co.,  November 
25,  1901,  for  heating  apparatus  for  the  hospital.  The  tnisfees 
submit  no  evidence  whatever,  to  show  that  any  of  the  amounts 
which  their  books  show  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  hospital  have  been  returned  to  the  dispen>^nry. 
The  charges  that  the  treasurers  of  the  dispensary  opened  personal 
accounts,  using  the  funds  of  the  dispensary  therefor,  and  that  the 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1901,  was  falsified  as  to  the  amount  expended  '•  for 
salaries,  are  entirely  ignored. 

It  seems  to  the  Board,  therefore,  that  the  original  charges  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  inspector,  in  so  far  a«  they  are. of 
importance  stand  unrefuted,  and  that  no  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  trustees  of  the  dispensary  to  show  that  the  charges 
made  in  the  inspector's  report  are  false  or  that  the  trustees  of 
the  dispensary  during  the  year  1900  did  not  divide  among  them- 
selves the  sum  of  |1,500  of  dispensary  funds,  accumulated  while 
the  dispensary  was  in  receipt  of  money  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  appropriated  for  the  treatment  of  indigent  dispensary 
patients,  a  part  of  which  was  included  in  the  |1,500  so  distributed ; 
nor  that  the  funds  of  the  East  Ride  Dispensary  were  not  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  hospital,  a  distinct  and. sep- 
arate corporation;  nor  that  two  different  treasurers  of  the  dis- 
pensary did  not  deposit,  subject  to  their  personal  check,  funds 
of  the  dispensary;  nor  that  the  report  of  the  dispensary  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1901, 
was  not  falsified  in  the  items  of  expenditures  for  salaries  and 
rent  for  that  year. 

The  matter  of  changing  the  name  of  the  dispensary  without 
any  change  in  its  location,  character  of  work,  or  personnel  of  the 
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board  of  trustees,  seems  to  this  Board  to  be  unimportant  except 
as  a  possible  indication  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
to  escape  financial  or  other  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  cor- 
poration known  as  the  East  Side  Dispensary. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

ROBT.  W.  HEBBERD, 
'  Secretary, 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  following  steps  be  taken  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
extended  compliance  with  dispensary  Rules  III  and  VIII  which 
relate  respectively  to  the  matters  of  causing  an  investigation  to 
be  made  of  the  ability  of  all  doubtful  applicants  to  pay  for  their 
treatment,  and  of  making  a  minute  on  the  records  of  the  dis- 
pensary showing  observance  of  local  health  laws  and  ordinances. 

1.  That  a  carefully  worded  letter  be  sent  to  the  managers  of 
those  dispensaries  where  the  inspector's  report  thereon  shows  a 
failure  to  cause  an  investigation  of  doubtful  applicants'  ability 
to  pay,  calling  attention  thereto,  explaining  the  willingness  of  the 
local  Charity  Organization  Society  to  make  such  investigation, 
and  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  managers  with  this  Board 
in  the  matter. 

2.  That  inexpensive  private  mailing  cards  in  proper  form  be 
supplied  the  dispensaries  located  in  large  cities  on  which  the 
registrar  may  report  to  the  local  Charity  Organization  Society 
doubtful  cases  for  investigation. 

3.  That  a  letter  similar  to  the  appended  draft  be  addressed 
to  the  managers  of  all  dispensaries  about  August  15th,  calling 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  Rule  VIII. 

4.  That  in  the  cases  of  dispensaries  which  persistently  fail  to 
comply  with  these  and  other  rules  of  the  Board  proceedings  look- 
ing toward  the  recall  of  their  licenses  be  instituted  after  the 
measures  above  mentioned  have  been  exhausted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
S.  W.  BOSENDALE, 
WILLIAM  H.  GBATWICK, 

Committee  on  Dispensaries. 
Apnl  12,  1906. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

LICENSED  DISPENSARIES  ON  SEPTEMBER  30.  1004. 
BoBOUOH  OF  Mamhattait. 


Nttmbbr   or   DiF- 

FSRBIffT  PXBSONS 

Treated  at  thr 
DiBPBNSART   Dim- 

iNO  THE  Tear 
Ending  Sept.  30. 


1003. 


1004. 


Total  Numbbr  of 
Trbatmemtb  at 
the  dupensart 

DuRDfO  THR  YrAR 

ENDOfO  Srpt.   30. 


Total  Number  of 

PRESCRIPTIOlfS 

Dispensed  Dur- 
INO  THE  Tear 
ENDOfO  Srpt.  80. 


1003.        1004.1 


1003. 


1004. 


Amity  Baptist  Church  Dispensary, 
312  W.Mth  street 


Babies'  Hospital.  Out-Patient  De- 
partment, 657  Lenngton  avenue 

Beachonian  Dispensary,  183  Ludlow 
street 

BeDevue  Dispensary,  foot  E.  26th 
street.e 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  Association 
Dispensary,  268  Cheny  street 

Bloomingdale  Clinic,  201  W.  00th 
street 

CalTary  M .  E.  Church  Dispensary, 
216  W.  130th  street 

CarmeIDispen8ary,14  Delanoej^reet 

Cohimhus  Hospital  Dispensary,  226 
E.  20th  street 

Cornell  Medical  College  Dispensary, 
1st  ave  A  27th  street 

Demilt  Dispensary,  246  E.  23d  street 

East  Side  Dispensary,  324  E.  3rd 
street 

Ecleotio  College  Free  Dispensary, 
280  R  14th  streetc 

French  Benevolent  Society  Dispen- 
sary 320  W.  84th  street. 

General  Memorial  Hospital  (Cancer) 
106th  street  and  8th  avenue 

German  Hospital  Dispensary,  137 
Second  avenue 

German  Poliklinik,  78-80  Seventh 
street 

Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  75 
Essex  street 

Gouvemeur  Hospital  Dispensary 
Qouvemeur  Slip 

Harlem  Dispensary,  108  E.  128th 
street 

Harlem  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  In- 
firmary. 144  E.  127th  street 

Harlem  Hospital  Dispensary,  533 
E.  120th  street 

J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital 
Dispensary,  608  W.  131st  street. . 

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital  Dispensary.  103  Park 
avenue 

Memorial  Baptist  Church  Dispen- 
sary. 3rd   and  Thompson  streets 

Metropolitan  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pit«J,  248  E.  82nd  street 

Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary. 351  W.  34th  street 

Mt.  Sinai  Hoflsrital  Dispensary.  100th 
street  and  Madison  avenue 

New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital Dispensary,  230  W.  38th 
street 

New  Tork  Dispensary,  137  Centre 
street 

New  Tork  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Dispensary,  218  Second  avenue^. 


241 

1,212 

4,661 

0,031 

62.687 

1.171 

2,331 
b 

4,472 

23,606 
17,306 

20,210 

C2.703 

1,856 
770 
23,020 
16,680 
70,050 
60,801 

2,851 

7,016 
36.772 

4,130 

28.478 

cl,638 

1,610 

1.316 

32.031 

6.060 
30,604 
46.464 


318 

1,477 

18,102 

cl7,183 

40,022 

1,018 

2,655 
610,843 

4,807 

22,041 
17,340 

14.006 

e006 

1,758 
605 
24,703 
18,721 
74.584 
76,126 

2,622 

6,036 
28,445 

4,200 

26.267 
1,126 
2,124 
1,204 

43,600 

6,236 
36.141 
36,280 


508 

6,761 

18.874 

22,120 

73.033 

3,223 

6,810 

16.742 

80.130 
40.163 

26,384 

r5,570 

3.306 

4,686 

60,208 

46,420 

166,881 

04,266 

8,186 
30,616 
67.153 

11,241 

116.066 
c3,666 
3.010 
8,548 
01,762 

23,772 
110.120 
136,062 


530 

5.864 

22.085 

C52.872 

75.586 

2.601 

8,101 
617.741 

20.620 

102,710 
46,875 

18,043 

04.411 

3,501 

d3.866 

71,401 

48,782 

168,273 

106,446 

7,071 

21.878 

68,120 

11,600 

108,060 

2,446 

3.578 

8.235 

103.853 

22,860 
106,606 
110,806 


762 

4.500 

16.815 

22,113 

82,200 

727 

5,886 

21,203 

70,708 
60,212 

10,701 

C16.547 

8,446 

ed 

86,600 

41 ,618 
113.664 

67,488 
6,766 
5,416 

68.216 
8,723 

40,676 

c3,344 

2,060 

3,008 

82,767 

2,708 

120,418 

68,856 


583 

4,780 

18,603 

51,236 

82.210 

567 

6.720 
10.300 

28.860 

87,225 
48,060 

11,880 

10.116 

2.014 

85.000 

44.822 
112.0  2 

78.260 
6.086 
4,222 

62.200 
8.723 

43.786 
2.415 
2.168 
2.308 

82.630 

3.104 

117,020 

40,878 


6.  Not  in  operation  during  that  year. 
e.  Not  in  operation  part  of  that  year 
d.     No  prescriptions  given. 
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LICENSED  DISPENSARIES  ON  SEPTEMBER  30.  1904.— Continued. 
Borough  of  Manhattan. — Continued. 


Number   op    Dxr- 

PCRSNT  PbRBONB 

Trbatbd  at  the 
dxbpensabt 
During  thb 

Year    Ending 
Sept.  30. 


Total  Number  of 
Treatments    at 

THE  DlBPENBART 

During  the 

Year    Ending 

Sept.  30. 


1003. 


1004. 


Total  Numff.r  of 
Prescript!  ONB 
Dispensed  Dim- 
iNO    THE    Ybak 
Ending  Sept.  80. 


1003. 


1004. 


1903. 


1904. 


New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  Dispensary.  429  E.  63d 
■treet 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
Dispensary.  321  E.  15th  street 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital for  Women  Dispensary,  19 
W.  lOlst  street 

New  York  Opthalmio  and  Aural  In 
stitute  Dispensary.  44  E.  12th 
street 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital.Dis- 
pensary.  201  E.  28d  street 

New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary 
and  Hospital.  126  E.  SOtlfstreet. . . 

New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School 
and  Hospital  Dispensary,  351  E. 
84th  street 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School  Dispensary,  303  E.  20th 
street 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital 
Dispensary,  2nd  avenue  and  19th 
street 

New  York  Society  for  Relief  of  Rup- 
tured and  Cnnpled,  Lexington 
avenue  and  43rd  street 

New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lune 
Hospital  Dispensary,  244  E.  59th 
street 

Northeastern  Disi)ensary.  222  East 
69th  street 

Northern  Dispenj«ary,  Waverly  Place 
and  Christopher  street 

Northwestern  Dispensary,  403  W. 
36th  street 

Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, I^xington  avenue  and 
olst  street 

People's  Home  Church  Dispensary, 
545  E.  nth  street 

Presbyterian  Hospital  Dispensar}*, 
Mtulison  avenue  and  70th  street . . 

Roosevelt  Hospital  Dispensary, 
West  59th  street 

St.  Bsrtholomew's  Clinic,  215  E. 
42nd  street 

St.  rhr^sostom's  Chapel  Dispensary, 
550  7th  avenue 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Out-Patient 
Department.  113th  street  and  Am< 
sterdam  avenue 

St.  Mark's  Hospital  Dispensary,  177 
Second  avenue 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital ,  Outdoor  De- 
partment, nth  street  and  7th 
avenue 

Sydenham  Dispensary,  247  E.  116th 
street 

Trinity  Church  Association  Dispen- 
sary. 209  Fiilton  street 


4.107 
10,708 

620 

14.741 
16.196 
3,879 

11,774 

19.346 

4,234 

11.226 

c773 

9.081 

8,198 

24,713 

25 

294 

30,092 

14,963 

13,237 

188 

5,541 
2,025 

5,268 

915 

1,527 


6.973 
8,978 

542 

15.616 
16,017 
4,003 

11,058 

20,714 

4,723 

11,066 

515 
10,775 
10.489 
22,410 

213 

54 

31,786 

15,311 

14.683 

117 

5,906 
2,638 


13.854 
47,178 

1,593 

a44.223 

48,784 
22,385 

33,495 

76,936 

17,449 

46.448 


21.839 
46.464 

1,547 

a46.648 

44.322 

el9 .305 

34.836 

86.602 

24.619 

e44.976 


C6.372  ,  4,779 


84.168 
23,826 
64.903 

35 

384 

81,219 

61,254 

53,683 

617 

30.912 
8,538 


6,456  15,748 
3.180  1,656 
1,619  I  6,070 


31,709 
22,186 
46,627 

632 

135 

81.230 

66,314 

54,185 

307 

31,115 
20,091 

15,180 
6,480 


9.491 
32,809 

1,693 

18,677 
69,959 
S8.228 

24,169 
103,018 

18.734 

«18.441 

cl,782 
41,456 
19,029 
68,228 

161 
82.488 
37.528 
23,508 

667 

31.650 
2,490 

6,061 
1,424 


5.003  I  5,763 


9,618 
34,002 

1,647 

13,019 

67,914 

7.842 

23,083 

116.616 

24.693 

18.037 

1.431 
37.466 
20.663 
70.366 

76 

96 

82.880 

38,622 

23.178 

360 

32,867 
3.078 

6,436 
8,637 
6,824 


Estimated  by  managers;   no  record  kept  or  records  incomplete 
Not  in  operation  part  of  that  year.   _ 

O'thoi  sP(Hr  I'rrTPP.  eir. 
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Number  or  Dir-  Total  Number  or 
rERENT  Persons  Treatments  at 
Treated  at  the     the  Dispensary 


University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Dispensary,  Ist  avenue  and  26th 
street 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Amsterdam 
avenue  and  60th  street 

West  Side  German  Dispensary,  328 
W.  42nd  street 

Wilkes  Dispensary,  439  9th  avenue 

Woman's  Hospital.  Outdoor  Depart- 
ment, 141  W.  109th  streetc 


Dispensary 

During  the 

Year    Ending 

Sept.  30. 


During  the 

Year    Ending 

Sept.  30. 


1903. 


43.488 
45,207 


10,183 
7,078 


740 


861,021 


1904. 


19a3. 


33.652  1140,999 


42,754 


10,543 
6,413 


cl,569 


860.214 


148,247 


1904. 


Total  Number  or 
Prrscriptions 

Dispensed  Dur- 
ing the  Year 

Ending  Sept.  30. 


1903. 


113.736  1122,768 
142.677  1147.429 


32,306      27.850  |  34,915 
16.943  I   15.957      15.127 


1,476    af3,011 


185 


2.3St),993  :2,397,83S  1 1,910.966 


1904. 


107,058 
130.808 


34,626 
12.492 


313 


1.930.489 


Borough  op  Brooklyn. 


Bedford     Dispensary,     343     Ralph 

avenue 

Bradford  Street  Hospital  Dispensary 

Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary,  29  3rd 

avenue 

Brooklyn  City  Dispensary,  11  Til- 
laiy  street 

Brooklyn,  Eastern  District,  Dispen- 
sary and  Hospital,  106  S.  3rd 
street 

Brooklyn,  Eastern  District,  Homeo- 
pathic Dispensary  Association, 
194  S  3rd  street 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, 94  Livinmton  street .... 

Brooklyn  Hospital  Dispensary,  Ray- 
mond street  and  DeKalb  avenue . 

Brooklyn  Orthopedic  Dispensary. 
Raymond  street  and  DeKalb 
avenue 

Bushwiok  and  East  Brooklyn  Dis- 
pensary, 1096  Myrtle  avenue 

Central  Homeopathic  Dispensary 
298  Howard  avenue 

Children's  Mission  Dispensary,  125 
Eafi^e  street 

College  of  Phsrsicians  and  Surgeons 
(St.  Mary's  Hospital),  Prospect 
place 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, 109  Cimiberland  street. . 

East  New  York  Dispensary,  129 
Watkins  streeta 

Fifteenth  Street  Baptist  Chrurch  Dis- 
pensary, 15th  street  and  4th  ave- 
nue   . 

Gates  Avenue  Homeopathic  Dis- 
I>ensary,  13  Gates  avenue 

Helping  Hand  Dispensary,  136  Law- 
rence street 

Jewish  Hospital  Dispensary,  70 
Johnson  avenue 

Kings  County  Hopital  Dispensary, 
Clarkson  street 

Long  Island  College  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, Henry  and  Amit^  streets 

Long  Island  Throat  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, 66  Willoughby  street, 


2,223 
1.522 

3.834 

2.045 

4,536 

3,573 

16,886 

7.190 

137 
4,602 
2.011 

682 

4,916 
2.396 


478 

1,627 

c758 

15.293 

1,666 

16,272 

491 


1,604 
2.627 

3,506 

1,666 

4,349 

4,741 

16,306 

6,707 

234 
4,004 
1.664 


4,346 
4.186 
1,042 

388 

1,386 

93 

9.604 

1,702 

17,306 

362 


4,079 
4,470 

6,616 

4,643 

13 . 154 

10.788 
60,739 
14,494 

439 

12,696 

7,296 

6311 

9,143 
7,139 
1.808 

1.245 
6,388 

ci.eoo 

17.046 
6.373 

46.231 
1.456 


2.412 
7.623 

6.116 

3.381 

12.232 

17,580 
63,756 
10,426 

418 

10,426 

7,440 


7,604 
16,332 
a3,126 

996 

7,276 

al90 

17,593 

4,103 

49,238 

1,296 


7.891 
3.819 

6.549 

4,250 

5.625 

10.788 

19,366 

4,986 

212 

11,993 

6,534 

6314 

11,308 
6,093 
1,800 

1.684 

6,832 

ac2.400 

18.669 

7,401 

22,687 

676 


6,616 
1.036 

5,447 

3.161 

5,496 

17,580 

16,654 

3,774 

175 
9,313 
7,662 


4,675 
9,602 
3,286 

1,265 

6,666 

380 

20.535 

4.897 

24,469 

549 


a.     Estimated  by  managers;  no  record  kept  or  records  incomplete. 
6.     Not  in  operation  during  that  year 
c.    Not  in  operation  part  of  that  year. 
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LICENSED  DISPENSARIES  ON  SEPT.  30.  1904.— C<m(»nued 
BoBOUQH  OF  BaooKLTN. — ConduiUd, 


Number   or   Dir- 

PERKNT  Persons 

Treated  at  the 

Dispensary 

Ddrinq  the 

Year    Ending 

Sept.  30. 


Total  Number  oPrp__._  TkT»T««.««  ^« 
Treatment*    at  F^^^^YIS"  ^' 


1903. 


1904. 


the  Dispensary 

During  the 

Year    Ending 

Sept.  30. 


Prescriptions 
Dispensed  Dur- 
ing THE  Year 
Ending  Sept.  30. 


i 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


Luthersn  Dispensary.  East  New 
York  avenue  and  Powell  street 

Memorial  Dispensary,  811  Bedford 
avenue 

Memorial  Hospital  for  Women  Dis- 
pensary. Classen  and  St.  Mark's 
avenues 

Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, 6th  street  and  7th  ave- 
nue*   

Polhemus  Memorial  Clinic,  Henry 
and  Amity  streetsrf 

Reception  Hospital  Dispensary,  Sea 
Breese  avenue.  Coney  Island 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital  Dispensary. 
250  Bush  wick  avenue 

Twenty-sixth  Ward  Homeopathic 
DiHpensary,  Atlantic  and  Van  Sic- 
len  avenues 

Williamsburg  Hospital  Dispensary, 
Hedford  avenue  and  S.  3rd  street 


1.186 
1.880 


11,762 
d 

902 
2,376 

965 
c3,265 


2,285 
1.780 

99 

11,281 
d 

930 
2.392 

570 
C3.251 


1.984 
4,071 

C3.668 

17,513 
d 

1,748 


2.737 
4.113 

319 

18,594 

d 
2,446 


5,059        5,993 


1.749 
9.551 


Total..*. 


115.248 


110.480 


282,394 


951 
c6,964 


289.678 


1,320 
7.581 

C2.682 

12,923 

d 
3,225 
8,513 

1,481 
1.866 


Boroughs  or  Bronx,  Richmond  and  Queens. 


Bronx    Eye    and    Ear    Infirmary, 

Bronxf. 

Fordham      Hospital      Dispensary, 

Bronx. 

Lebanon      Hospital       Dispensary, 

Bronx. 

8.  R.  Smith  Infirmary,  Richmond 
Hospital  and  Dispensary.  Town  of 

Flushing.  Queens 


Total. 


287 

cl.074 

1.622 

C5.832 

144 

2.111 

2.818 

6.108 

6,743 

6,123 

1.332 
424 

4.632 
466 

14.518 
1.116 

14.953 
1.220 

8,587 
130 

608 

667 

1.020 

1,708 

347 

4.662 

9.646 

23.283 

29.466 

15,331 

Outsidb  or  New  York  Crrr. 


Albany  Ctly  Free  Dispensary  As- 
sociation, Albany 

Albany  City  Homeopathic  Hospital 
Dispensary,  Albany. 


Albany  Hospital  Dispensary.  Albany 

Buffalo  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Buf- 
falo  

Charity  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital Dispensary,  Buffalo 

City  Mission  Dispensary.  Albany. . . 

City  Mission  Branch  Dispensary,  Al- 
bany  

Cohoes  Hospital  Association,  Eye 
and  Ear  Department,  Cohoes. . . . 

Emergency  Hospital,  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Buffalo /  4^-  u  •.*  • 

German  Hospital  of  City  of  Buffalo, 
Free  Diq^ensary,  Buttalo 


1.168 

1,062 

4,671 

3.791 

2.386 

2.326 

784 

1,896 
769 

3,381 
3,068 

3.693 
2,720 

1.986 
8.652 

2,376 

2,494 

12,662 

12.418 

3.800 

1,648 
136 

1.770 
94 

9.379 
218 

10.109 
216 

1.669 
207 

66 

68 

449 

847 

0399 

168 

40 

286 

160 

60 

2.794 

2,516 

6.311 

6.137 

410 

1.636 

1.724 

6.666 

6.425 

3.236 

2,190 
6.619 


12,344 

2,461 
8,867 

1,040 
2,511 


200,247  I  188,017 


713 
6.478 


10,800 
181 


230 


18.403 


2,030 

1.422 
3.101 

4.083 

1.478 
211 

325 

30 

268 

[3.676 


a.     Estimated  by  managers;  no  reoord  kept  or  records  incomplete, 
c     Not  in  operation  part  of  that  year. 
d.     Not  doing  <lispen8ary  work. 
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UCBNSED  DISPEN8ARIES  ON  SEPTEMBER  aO.  IWM.— C<melMtftrf. 
OuTSiDa  or  Nbw  York  Crt — Condud^i. 


Numm   or   Dir- 
rcRKirr  Pbkbons 
Trbatbd  at  tbm 

DuPBfSAKT 
DuBINOTVa 

Year    Endino 
Sept.  30. 


Total  Numbbh  or 
Trsatmkntb   at 

Tmi  DlSPBHSABT 

DUKIMO  TBI 

YbAR     ElfODfO 

Scrr.aO 


1Q03. 


1004. 


Total  Numbbh  or 
PRRBCBiraom  I, 
DmnanmD  Dub- 
nffO  TRB  Ybar  1 
Ending  Sbpt.  3a 


1003.        1004. 


1003.        1004. 


Good  Samjtritan  Dispenaary,  Yonk- 
erac 

Hoapital  AModation,  City  of  Schen- 
ectady. Dispensary,  Schenectady 

Motint  Yemon  Hoapital  Dispeneary. 
Mt.  Vernon i 

Nanau   Hoepital   Association   Dis-| 
pens^y,  Hineola 

Nyaok  Hospital  Dispensary,  Nsrack . 

Ossining  Hospital  Dispensary,  Os- 
■jtiinff, 

Riverside  Hospital.  Out-Patient  De- 
partment. Buffalo 

Rochester  CSty  Hospital  Dispensary, 
Rochester 

Rochester    Homeopathic    Hospital, 
Free  Dispensary,  Rochester 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, Yonkers 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Dispensary, 
Yonkers 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  Dispensary,  Al- 
bany  

Samaritan  Hospital  Dispensary, 
Troy 

Saratoga  Hospital  Dispensary.  Sara- 
toga Springs 

S^rrsieuse  Free  Dispensary,  S; 

Troy  Hospital  Association 
sary,  Troy 

University  of  Buffalo  Dispensary, 
Buffalo 

Utiea  DiQMnsaiy,  Utiea. 

Total 


33 

1.601 

138 

110 
31 

220 

500 

1,320 

1.206 

2,807 

1,632 

1.201 

301 

544 
1.680 

1,121 

1,152 
c44 


c26 

1.503 

236 

120 
28 

187 
1.027 
1.234 
1.072 
2.876 
1.031 
1,647 

305 

276 
1.806 

1,033 

1,030 
cl45 


28,020 


70 

5.582 

378 

404 
127 

322 

8,600 

5.060 

3,628 

7.538 

4,335 

4,006 

1,406 

737 
8.316 

4,657 

4,147 
a53 


c47 

6.012 

770 

303 
110 

326 

7.203 

5,050 

3,477 

7,537 

4,413 

5,080 

1.028 

888 
0.202 

4,072 

4,214 
e312 


100.230 


63 
140 
103 


263 
23 
6,802 
2.500  i 
4.046 
1.328 
5.164 

278 

211 
6.155 

1.160 

1.000 
o42 


47,048 


49 

729 
48 


200 

400 

5.660 

2.655 

3,640 

1.806 

7,260 

368 

882 
6.455 

1.60O 


000 
432 


oEbtimated  by  managers;  no  record  kept  or  records  incomplete. 
cNot  in  operation  part  of  that  year. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

l>raft  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  licensed  dispensaries  about  September  first  of  each 
year. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  1,  1904. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Smith^  President  Board  of  Managers^  Crescent  Dispen- 
sary, New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir. — Rule  eight  of  the  Dispensary  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions adopted  bj  this  Board  pursuant  to  section  21  of  chapter 
368,  Laws  of  1899,  provides  "  That  the  managers  of  dispensaries 
shall  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  local  board  of  health,  and 
shall  annually  make  a  minute  showing  compliance  therewith  upon 
their  oiQcial  records,  on  or  before  September  30  in  each  and  every 
year."  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
managers  each  year  the  question  of  proper  sanitation,  with  a 
view  to  securing  compliance  with  all  regulations  and  orders  of 
the  local  board  of  health.  Sections  133,  134  and  138  of  the  Sani- 
tary Code  of  the  city  of  New  York,  require  the  officers  and  phy- 
sicians in  dispensaries  to  report  all  cases  of  contagious,  communi- 
cable and  certain  parasitic  diseases  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  section  140  requires  that  a  suitable  room  or  rooms  be  pro- 
vided for  the  temporary  isolation  of  persons  suffering  from  in- 
fectious diseases.  Similar  regulations  obtain  in  other  cities  of 
the  State.  As  the  fiscal  year  is  about  completed,  permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  desirability  of  taking  the  action  con- 
templated by  rule  eight,  before  the  30th  of  the  present  month,  in 
case  such  a  minute  has  not  already  been  adopted. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  managers  of  dispensaries  a  sample 
minute  of  compliance  with  the  above  mentioned  rule  is  enclosed. 
Such  a  memorandum  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  a  copy  of  the  same  either 
filed  at  the  dispensary  or  entered  on  the  records  there,  so  as  to 
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be  available  for  examination  by  the  Board's  inspector  on  his 
next  visit. 

Bespeaking  for  this  matter  your  interest  and  coSperation, 
I  am,  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Secretary. 

SAMPLE  MINUTE  OF  COMPLIANCE. 

New  York 

190.. 

The  following  minute  is  made  in  compliance  with  Rule  VIII 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  licensed  dispensaries  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  made  pursuant  to  chapter  368,  Laws  of 
1899,  which  rules  were  amended  October  10,  1900. 

This  is  to  certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 

the Dispensary  is  in  a  good 

sanitary  condition,  has  complied  with  all  of  the  ordinances  and 
orders  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  which  affects  dispensaries, 
and  that  since  September  30,  1903,  no  orders  of  the  local  Board 
of  Health  have  been  issued  against  this  institution  which  are 
not  complied  with  fully. 

(Signed) , , 

Chief  Physician. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  following  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board : 

At  the  threshold  of  charitable  work  is  the  relief  of  immediate 
want.  The  poor  should  be  fed,  clothed  and  properly  housed. 
After  these  immediate  needs  are  met,  however,  there  are  other 
and  perhaps  higher  claims  upon  the  State's  beneficence.  The 
reports  show  that  there  are  not  far  from  31,000  children  in  the 
various  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Board,  and  it 
would  appear  tbat,  in  the  main,  they  are  properly  cared  for.  But 
most  of  these  children  are  developing  daily  toward  citizenship, 
and  if  they  are  to  become  the  citizens  that  the  State  wants, 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  proper  means  to  secure  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  From  such  observations  as  the  present 
force  of  inspectors  has  been  able  to  make  while  carrying  on  the 
regular  work  of  inspection,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  uniform 
system  of  education  in  the  various  institutions  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Board ;  there  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the  length  of 
attendance  upon  school  sessions;  indeed,  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  the  State  itself  is  not  a  most  serious  evader  of  its  own 
compulsory  education  law;  there  are  no  requirements  by  which 
to  test  the  ability  of  teachers,  and,  in  general,  about  the  most 
impressive  consideration  connected  with  this  department  is  the 
necessity  for  some  more  complete  organization  of  the  educational 
work  that  is  being  done,  or  that  should  be  done,  in  the  various 
institutions  within  our  jurisdiction.  The  most  eflScient  institu- 
tions should  not  object  to  this ;  the  least  eflScient  should  welcome 
it;  all  would  benefit  from  it.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  your  com- 
mittee that  an  inspector  may  be  obtained  to  take?  up  this  work  in 
the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  your  committee  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  larger  educational  work  of  the  Board  may  well  be 
undertaken  in  a  more  public  way.  The  people  of  the  State,  always 
interested  in  the  State's  charitable  work,  and  always  desirous 
that  it  should  be  eflScient  and  adequate,  would,  it  is  believed, 
30 
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welcome  opportunities  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  organized  charities  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  end  that  our  work  may  be  better  known,  both  in  our  own  and 
in  other  States,  your  committee  offers  the  following  suggestions: 
We  recommend  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  a 
system  of  public  lectures  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 

I.  The  effort  and  purpose  of  this  system  should  be  to  co- 
operate with  the  colleges,  universities  and  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State,  by  supplementing  the  instruction 
already  given  in  their  department  of  sociology  and  allied  depart- 
ments, with  lectures  by  the  best  available  authorities  on  the  prac- 
ticable side  of  the  various  departments  of  charitable  work.  It 
should  also  cooperate  in  the  same  manner  with  all  charitable 
and  educational  societies  in  the  State  who  would  care  to  under- 
take such  work  in  their  various  communities. 

II.  Regarding  the  field  to  be  covered  in  these  lectures,  as  a 
tentative  suggestion,  we  recommend  the  classification  of  charities 
and  correction  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  be  adopted  as  the  province  and  classifica- 
tion of  this  proposed  lecture  system.  Additional  classifications 
may  be  added  as  the  work  seems  to  call  for  them. 

The  proposed  classification  isi  as  follows: 

1.  Destitute,  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

2.  Institutional  cafe  of  destitute  adults. 

3.  Care  and  relief  of  needy  families  in  their  homes. 

4.  Hospitals,  dispensaries  and  nursing. 

6.  The  insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 

6.  Treatment  of  criminals;  identification  of  criminals. 

7.  Supervisory  and  educational  movements. 

III.  Lecturers.  To  present  these  various  subjects  to  the  pub- 
lic it  is  suggested  that  the  following  gentlemen  could  probably 
be  secured  as  the  staff  of  lecturers  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  : 

1.  On  the  care  of  children,  Hon'.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City. 

2.  On  the  care  of  destitute  adults,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany. 

3.  On  the  care  of  families  in  their  homes,  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  General  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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4.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  (1)  Hon.  E.  Vine  Stoddard, 
M.  D.,  President  State  Board  of  Charities;  (2)  Hon.  Stephen 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Vice-President  State  Board  of  Charities. 

6.  Care  of  the  insane,  Hon.  William  Mabon,  M.  D.,  President 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

6.  Treatment  of  criminals,  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  D.  D.,  Sec- 
retary Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

7.  Care  and  education  of  defectives.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Su- 
perintendent of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  State  Board  of  Charities. 

8.  Supervisory  and  educational. 

We  may  fairly  expect  the  cooperation  of  the  universities  and 
various  local  charitable  organizations  in  this  work.  Your  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  able  to  communicate  with  all  of  the  presi- 
dents of  our  leading  educational  institutions,  but  we  have  re- 
ceived responses  from  those  to  whom  the  proposition  has  been 
presented,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  probable  attitude 
of  the  universities  toward  the  proposed  plan  of  work.  All  these 
responses  have  been  favorable  to  its  establishment. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  proposed  cooperation  can  be  most 
efficiently  secured  by  a  central  management  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  In  this  way  schedules  of  lectures  may 
be  made  up  as  occasion  may  demand  and  all  necessary  cor- 
respondence cared  for  promptly. 

In  further  development  of  this  educational  policy  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  the  Board  take  into  consideration  the  feasi- 
bility of  issuing  public  leaflets  from  time  to  time  for  general  dis- 
tribution. These  pamphlets  might  well  treat  of  the  subject  in- 
cluded in  the  general  topic  of  the  "  Home  Treatment  of  Children 
and  of  the  Defective  and  Delinquent  Classes.*'  A  list  of  topics 
showing  the  general  subjects  which  might  properly  be  included  in 
such  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  which  has  been  compiled  by  Super- 
intendent of  Inspection  William  B.  Buck,  is  appended  to  this 
report. 

And  your  committee  further  suggests  to  the  Board  the  advis- 
ability of  taking  into  consideration  the  re-establishment  of  the 
"Quarterly  Record,'*  heretofore  published  by  this  Board,  or  of 
the  circulation  of  some  similar  publication  to  the  end  that  the 
many  papers  of  value  to  students  of  charities  and  correction  and 
to  the  public  in  general,  may  be  preserved  in  convenient  form  for 
reference  and  distribution. 
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Results. 

What  results  may  fairly  be  expected  from  this  work : 

1.  We  may  fairly  look  for  a  better  diflEusion  of  knowledge  of 
charitable  work  not  only  amon^  the  educational  centers,  but  gen- 
erally throughout  the  State.  Friends  of  the  universities  will 
take  interest,  of  course,  and  the  newspapers  by  reporting  the  lec- 
tures may  be  expected  to  do  their  share  in  making  this  knowledge 
more  general. 

We  ought  also  to  be  able  to  interest  our  college  and  university 
students  in  this  work.  From  these  will  come  a  share  at  least 
of  our  workers  in  the  future,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  class 
of  young  men  and  women  is  entering  this  work  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  are  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  the  future  leaders  of  opinion  in  their  various  com- 
munities, and  their  intelligent  and  friendly  appreciation  of  our 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  valuable  assistance. 

And  finally,  the  work  proposes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  educational  responsibilities  of  this  Board,  and  so  should  prove 
useful  toward  making  more  satisfactory  present  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  institutions  under  our  control. 

Your  committee  regards  this  as  largely  a  tentative  report  for 
your  consideration  and  suggestion;  we  do  not  propose  a  new 
departure.  The  principle  has  already  been  applied.  Such  work 
is  already  being  done  in  the  departments  of  education  and  agri- 
culture. It  touches  a  most  important  side  of  our  work  and  your 
committee  believes  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  can  with 
propriety  take  this  step  forward.  If  that  cooperation  comes 
which  we  may  rightfully  expect  from  our  educational  institutions 
and  from  the  public,  the  bonds  of  interest  and  loyal  support 
between  these  institutions,  the  public,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  will  be  measurably  strengthened  to  the  ultimate  mutual . 
benefit  of  all. 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS,  Chairman. 
STEPHEN  SMITH, 
SIMON  W.  ROSENDALE, 

Committee  on  Education. 
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Suggestions  for  a  series  of  pamphlets  upon  subjects  relating 
to  hospital  and  institution  management,  to  be  sent  to  the  officers 
and  managers  of  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inspection. 

A.  General  Series. 

1.  The  Charitable  Policy  of  New  York  State. 

2.  Duties  and  Privileges  of  Boards  of  Managers  (Super- 

vision). 

3.  The  Finances  and  Accounts  of  Charitable  Societies  and 

Institutions.' 

4.  Books  and  Records  of  Charitable  Societies  and  Institu- 

tions. 

5.  Food  and  Diet  in  Charitable  Institutions. 

6.  The  Place  of  Steward  in  the  Economy  of  Institutions. 

7.  Means   for   Securing  and   Retaining  Competent   Em- 

ployees. 

8.  Fire  Protection  for  Residents  of  Institutions. 

9.  Sanitation  in  Charitable  Institutions. 

B.  A  Series  for  Officers  and  Managers  of  Institutions  and 

Societies  Having  the  Care  of  Children. 

1.  Historical  Sketch  (covering  New  York  State  chiefly). 

2.  The    Principles    of    Modern    Institutional    Care    and 

Training  for  Children. 

3.  A  Proper  Classification  for  Children  in  Institutions. 

4.  Some  Advantages  of  the  Cottage  System. 

5.  The  Child-Family. 

6.  How  to  Keep  Institution  Children  in  Health. 

7.  Modern  Teaching  Methods  as  Applied  to  Institution 

Schools. 

8.  A  Practical  System  of  Records  for  Children's  Institu- 

tions. 

9.  Hints    in    Regard    to    the    Clothing    of    Institution 

Children. 

10.  Rational  Methods  of  Punishment. 

11.  Games  and  Sports  for  Institution  Children. 

12.  Some  Qualities  of  a  Good  Caretaker. 
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13.  When  to  Place  Out  Children. 

14.  Modem  Placing-out  Methods. 

O.    Fob  Ofpicers  and  Managers  op  Hospitals. 

1.  The  Hospital  Superintendent. 

2.  The  Selection  and  Duties  of  Visiting  Physicians  and 

Surgeons. 

3.  The  Selection  and  Duties  of  the  Besident  Staff. 

4.  How  to  Secure  and  Train  Competent  Nurses. 

5.  Useful  Hospital  Records. 

6.  A  Word  for  and  to  the  Patieqts. 

7.  Modem    Hospital    Equipment,    Superintendent    New 

York  Hospital. 

D.      MiSCBLLANBOUS. 

1.  The  Essentials  of  Good  Fresh  Air  Work. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  Education  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report  in  regard  to  the  special  inquiry  instituted  by 
this  Committee  with  reference  to  the  educational  work  carried  on 
in  the  several  State  institutions,  the  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  in  124  privately  managed  homes  for  children  in 
receipt  of  public  money  and  subject  to  inspection  by  this  Board. 

This  inquiry  was  conducted  by  the  regular  inspectors  of  this 
Board  in  connection  with  their  customary  duties,  and  conse- 
quently continued  over  a  considerable  period  (parts  of  two  years). 
The  matters  in  regard  to  each  institution  covered  by  the  inquiry 
were  as  follows : 

1.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  and  the  proportion 
of  public  and  private  charges. 

2.  The  ages  of  the  inmates. 

3.  The  numbers  attending  the  asylum,  public  and  parochial 
schools,  respectively. 

4.  The  numbers  and  ages  of  those  receiving  instruction  in  the 
common  school  branches,  manual  training,  industrial  work,  and 
the  trades,  respectively. 

5.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  any  inmate  to  receive 
mstruction. 

6.  The  supervision  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institution 
exercised  by  an  independent  authority,  if  any. 

7.  The  salaries  paid  teachers,  if  any. 

8.  The  grade  of  certificate  or  diploma  held,  if  any. 

9.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  experience  of  teachers. 

10.  The  number  of  grades  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
grade. 

11.  The  studies  pursued  in  each  grade  and  the  text-books  used. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  educational 

work  in  homes  for  children,  appear  in  condensed  form  as  follows: 
Number  of  homes  and  branches  examined 124 

1. 

Number  of  boys 15,964 

Number  of  girls 11,619 

Tot!)!  iinii'l);  r  of  iiin^ntos- 27,i)83 
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Number  of  public  charges 21,198 

Number  privately  supported 6,385 

27,683 


2.  Ages  of  Children. 

Under  two 1,722 

Two  to  five 3,214 

Five  to  eight 6,696 

Eight  to  twelve 9,620 

Twelve  to  sixteen 6,773 

Over  sixteen 669 

Total 27,683 

3.  School  Relations. 

Institution  schools 20,070 

Public  schools 2,622 

Parochial  schools 67 

Otherwise  instructed , .  601 

Total  number  instructed 23,260 

Not  instructed 4,323 

Total 27,683 

4.  Kinds  of  Work  in  ScJiools. 

Number  schools  having  common  school  work. . . .  121' 

Number  schools  having  manual  training  classes.  18 

Number  schools  giving  industrial  training 70 

Number  schools  giving  shop  work 10 

Number  schools  giving  kindergarten  training  ...  43 

Distribution  of  Pupils,  Asylum  Schools. 

Common  school  classes 18,286 

Manual  training  classes 941 

Industrial  training  classes 4,362 

Kindergarten  classes 1,836 

^         Shop  work 1,631 

6.  Ages  of  Children  in  Asylum  Schools. 

Two  to  five  years 1,266 

Five  to  eight  years 4,776 
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Eight  to  twelve  years 8^07 

Twelve  to  sixteen  years 5,589 

Over  sixteen  years 233 

Total 20,070 

6.  SupervUion  of  School  Work. 

Regular  examinations  by  outside  authority 28 

Annual  examinations  by  outside  authority 8 

No  examinations  by  outside  authority 70 

106 

Regular  Examinations. 

Manhattan 4 

Brooklyn 6 

Outside  New  York  City  (Troy  3,  Buffalo  3,  Roch- 
ester 2,  Syracuse  1,  Utica  1,  scattering  9) 19 

28 

7.  Remuneration  of  Teachers. 

Salaried  teachers 249 

Unsalaried  teachers 248 

492 

8.  Training  of  Teachers. 

Graduates  of  high  schools 17 

Graduates  of  normal  schools 72 

Graduates  of  colleges  or  universities 9 

Total 98 

Not  graduates  of  any  of  above  schools 394 

492 

Certificates  of  Teachers. 

Holders  of  first-grade  certificates 79 

Holders  of  second-grade  certificates  ....  26 

Holders  of  third-grade  certificates 24 

Holders  of  fourth-grade  certificates   or 

licenses 3 
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Total  number  holding  certificates 132 

Total  number  not  holding  certificates  of  any 
kind 360 


492 
Number  not  graduates  or  holders  of  certificates. .  262 


9.  Experietice  of  Teachers, 

Less  than  one  year 30 

From  one  to  two  years 30 

From  two  to  three  years 34 

From  three  to  five  years 75 

From  five  to  ten  years. 144 

Ten  or  more  vears 179 


492 


10.  Grading  of  Schools. 

Number  of  graded  schools 92 

Number  of  ungraded  schools  (3  kindergartens) . .  14 


106 


11.  Kinds  of  Textbooks  Used. 

Standard  text-books  used 102 

No  text-books  (kindergartens) 4 


106 


From  a  study  of  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  of  the  27,583 
children  in  these  institutions  at  the  time  of  inspection  23,260  were 
receiving  instruction  either  in  schools  or  shops  and  4,323  were  not 
being  instmcted.  Of  the  23,260  children  receiving  instruction, 
20,070  were  attending  regular  classes  in  the  institution,  2,622 
were  attending  the  public  schools,  67  the  parochial  schools  and 
501  were  receiving  industrial  or  other  training  but  not  in  regu- 
larly organized  classes.  In  but  69  of  the  124  schools  was  any 
kind  of  industrial  training  given ;  in  only  17  were  manual  train- 
ing classes  carried  on.  In  10  of  these  homes  the  children  are 
employed  at  shop  work,  i.  e.,  the  manufacturing  or  repairing  of 
articles  of  clothing,  furniture  and  the  like. 

Twenty  thousand  and  seventy  children  attending  school  in  the 
institution  were  instructed  by  492  teachers — an  average  of  37 
children  to  each  instructor  in  the  common  school  classes  and  36 
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in  the  kindergarten  classes.  Of  these  492  teachers  249  were  paid 
and  243  or  nearly  one-half  were  unsalaried,  17  were  graduates  of 
a  high  school  only,  72  of  normal  schools  and  9  of  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. Seventy-nine  held  first-grade  certificates,  26  second- 
grade,  24  third-grade,  and  3  fourth-grade  or  a  license,  while  260 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  had  uo 
certificates  or  high  school,  normal  or  college  training.  Thirty 
teachers  had  less  than  a  year's  experience;  30  from  1  to  2 
years;  34  from  2  to  3  years;  75  from  3  to  5  years;  144  from  5  to 
10  years ;  and  179,  10  or  more,  years.  Ninety- two  schools  were 
graded;  11  ungraded.  Standard  text-books  were  in  use  in  102  of 
119  schools  and  in  the  case  of  28  schools  a  n»gular  examination  by 
some  competent  outside  authority  was  conducted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  and  extent  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  various  kinds  carried  on  in  these  schools : 


Character  of  Work. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 

of 

teachers. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Common  school  branches. 

Manual  training; 

^Industrial  traming 

tShop  work 

Kindergarten  « 


97 
18 
70 
10 
43 


440 
52 


18,325 

041 

4,352 

1.631 

1.835 


In  99  homes  all  instruction  is  given  on  the  premises; 
in  two  homes  for  young  children  the  only  educational  work  is  a 
kindergarten;  in  12  cases  the  children  attend  the  public  schools 
and  in  one  case  the  parochial  school,  no  educational  work  being 
carried  on  in  the  home;  in  three  other  instances  they  attend  the 
public  schools  and  the  smaller  children  have  kindergarten  work 
in  the  home ;  in  seven  institutions  industrial  training  is  given  in 
the  home  and  the  children  attend  the  public  schools  as  well.  In 
one  home  kindergarten  work  and  in  another  industrial  classes  are 
conducted,  while  the  children  go  to  the  parochial  school  for  their 
other  classes. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  striking  facts  which  thip  inquiry 
developed  were,  briefly:  ^ 

1.  That  the  education  of  the  children  in  99  out  of  124  of  these 
homes  is  conducted  on  the  premises,  thus  restricting  to  this  extent 
the  experience  of  the  children. 

2.  That  of  the  492  teachers  giving  instruction  to  20,070  children 
but  249  were  paidj  for  their  work,  while  243  or  practically  one- 

♦In  the  term  "Industrial  Training,"  as  here  used,  is  included  instruction  in  gardening,  cook 
ing^sewing,  and  all  kinds  of  house  and  farm  work. 

TThe  term  "Shop  Work"  is  here  used  to  include  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  furniture, 
clothing  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  or  on  contract. 

tThis  includes  teaching  sisters  and  others  who  receive  salaries  as  low  as  $100  per  annum  and 
maintenance  in  some  cases. 
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half  the  entire  number  were  unsalaried,   (1.  e.  received  no  cash 
salary  whatever  at  most,  only  maintenance). 

3.  That  only  98  of  these  492  teachers  were  graduates  of  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  colleges  or  universities. 

4.  That  only  132  out  of  492  teachers  had  a  first,  second,  third 
or  fourth-grade  certificate  or  a  license  of  any  kind. 

5.  That  260  teachers  or  more  than  one-half  the  entire  number 
were  without  a  teacher's  certificate  of  any  kind  or  a  diploma  from 
a  high  school,  normal  school,  college  or  university. 

In  view  of  the  facts  secured  by  the  Committee  on  Education  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  average  child  in  these  homes  is 
receiving  as  good  a  common  school  training  as  the  average  child 
in  the  public  school.  It  is  obvious  that  with  its  present  staff  this 
Board  is  not  in  a  position  to  supervise  this  work  adequately  and 
intelligently  and  as  a  result  the  educational  interests  of  the  31,000 
children  is  these  homes  may  suffer. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  status  of  these 
asylum  schools  indicates  that  while  the  constitution  of  the  State 
specifically  directs  that  "  the  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be  educated,"  yet  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  law  or  the  machinery  of  the  department  of 
education  for  including  these  schools  in  the  general  educational 
system  of  the  State.  Twenty-four  of  these  schools  in  New  York 
City  and  not  to  exceed  ten  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are  now 
supervised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  local  educational 
authorities  and  are  accordingly  to  a  degree  a  part  of  the  local 
system  of  education,  but  there  is  no  uniform  provision  for  the 
education  of  these  31,000  odd  children  or  for  the  proper  oversight 
and  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  various  schools  in  which  theee 
children  are  trained.  The  anomaly  is  accordingly  presented 
whereby  more  than  30,000  children  in  the  State  are  not  included 
in  the  general  educational  system  of  the  commonwealth  and  are 
not  given  the  advantages  inhering  in  that  system,  and,  as  this 
inquiry  shows,  are  not  receiving  as  comprehensive  and  thorough 
a  training  at  the  hands  of  qualified  teachers  as  are  the  children  in 
the  otlier  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 

CJiainnan. 
STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 

Committee. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Committee  on  Almshouses  begs  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  rear  ending  September  30,  1904 : 

Almshouse  Inspection. 

The  general  condition  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  Judged  by  the  high  standard  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  almost  all  are  capable  of  improvement,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  such  improvements  are  structural  and  not  adminis- 
trative, for,  as  a  rule,  the  administration  of  these  institutions  is 
reasonably  satisfactory.  The  body  of  superintendents,  keepers, 
matrons  and  other  ofiScers  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
capable  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
those  under  their  charge. 

Children  in  Almshouses. 

The  inspection  of  the  almshouses  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions  children  are  maintained  contrary  to  section 
56  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  which  says  in  part : 

"Nor  shall  any  county  superintendents,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
board  of  charity,  or  other  officer,  send  any  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  as  a  poor  person,  to  any  county  almshouse,  for 
support  and  care,  or  retain  any  such  child  in  such  almshouse,  but 
shall  provide  for  such  child  or  children  in  families,  orphan  asy- 
lums, hospitals  or  other  appropriate  institutions  for  the  support 
and  care  of  children  as  provided  by  law,  except  that  a  child  under 
two  years  of  age  may  be  sent  with  its  mother,  who  is  a  poor  per- 
son, to  any  county  almshouse,  but  not  longer  than  until  it  is  two 
yeiars  of  age.'' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  plea  of  economy  should  be  permitied 
to  sway  public  oflficers  from  their  required  duty  under  the  statute. 
Compulsory  association  of  children  with  inmates  of  almshouses 
is  a  serious  offense,  for  the  permanent  moral  degradation  of  the 
child  and  a  career  as  a  i)anper  or  criminal  may  well  be  expected 
31 
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to  follow  any  long  continued  association  with  such  inmates.  The 
child  should  have  the  full  protection  and  opportunity  which  the 
law  intends  it  should  receive,  and  no  question  of  expense  to  the 
county  should  deprive  the  dependent  child  of  proper  guardianship 
in  a  suitable  home  or  institution. 

Veterans. 

Section  80  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  as  amended  by 
chapters  83  of  the  Laws  of  1899  and  475  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  pro- 
hibits the  maintenance  in  any  almshouse  of  poor  or  indigent  sol- 
diers, sailors  or  marines,  who  have  '*  served  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,"  their  faihilies,  or  the  "  fam- 
ilies of  any  who  may  be  deceased."  This  section  requires  that  all 
such  "  shall  be  relieved  and  provided  for  at  their  homes  in  the 
city  or  town  where  they  may  reside,  so  far  as  practicable,"  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  such  dependent 
veterans  or  members  of  their  families  shall  be  provided  in  the 
several  counties,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  commander  and  quarter- 
master of  the  nearest  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  written  request  of  such  commander  and  quartermaster, 
and  recommendation  of  the  relief  committee  of  a  Grand  Army 
post  located  in  the  nearest  town  or  city,  shall  be  sufficient  au- 
thority for  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  relief  fund. 

Under  these  provisions  the  maintenance  of  veterans  in  alms- 
houses is  illegal,  yet  recent  inspections  have  shown  their  presence 
in  two  of  the  almshouses,  and  their  maintenance  therein  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  Their  presence  was  noted  at  the  time  of  the  last 
inspection,  when  the  attention  of  the  county  superintendent  was 
called  by  the  inspector  to  the  section  of  the  Poor  Law  cited  above. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  State  for  dependent  veterans  are  of 
such  a  character  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  presence  in  an 
almshouse.  In  many  instances  these  veterans  prefer  the  alms- 
house to  the  soldiers'  homes,  the  more  lax  discipline  permitting 
greater  freedom  and  giving  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of 
vicious  propensities.  Those  who  voluntarily  seek  a  refuge  for 
such  a  reason,  or  who  may  for  any  other  reason  desire  to  live  in 
the  almshouse,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  nearest 
Grand  Army  post  by  the  county  superintendents  or  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  towns  wherein  such  dependent  veterans  may 
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reside.  Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  attention  of  the 
nearest  Grand  Army  Post  in  each  instance  be  called  to  the  vio- 
lations of  law. 

Idiots  and  Epilkptics. 

The  Committee  on  Almshouses  does  not  deem  it  necessary  in 
this  report  and  at  this  time  to  dwell  upon  the  presence  of  idiots, 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  almshouses,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  afflicted  persons  being  found  in  almost 
every  almshouse,  further  than  to  reiterate  that  the  presence  of 
persons  belonging  to  these  classes  of  dependents  in  an  almshouse 
is  dangerous  and  demoralizing  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Aliens. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  immigration  into  the  United 
states  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  naturally  resulted  in  the 
admission  of  many  aliens  into  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  As 
a  result  of  inquiry  into  the  question  of  citizenship,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  examination  of  ail  applicants  for  public  relief,  many  of 
these  dependent  aliens  have  been  discovered,  and,  whenever  possi- 
ble, such  persons  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  in  foreign 
lands. 

During  the  year  47  aliens  and  nonresidents  have  been  thus  re- 
turned to  their  homes  from  the  several  counties,  and  during  the 
same  period  about  200  other  cases  have  received  attention 
although  such  consideration  did  not  result  in  deportation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the 
matter  of  the  discharge  of  aliens  pending  inquiry.  In  many  in- 
stances aliens  who  should  be  deported  have  been  permitted  lO 
leave  some  of  the  hospitals  and  almshouses  during  the  inquiry 
into  their  status,  sometimes  even  after  the  United  States  author- 
ities had  issued  an  order  for  deportation,  and  thus  the  effort  to 
secure  removal  failed.  The  United  States  government  does  not 
undertake  to  hold  aliens  in  charitable  institutions  pending  in- 
quiry; this  must  be  done  by  the  authorities  of  the  institutions, 
but  there  is  usually  an  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  hold  such 
persons  and  as  a  consequence  a  number  of  alien  criminals,  paupers 
and  cnpples,  who  will  be  a  constant  charge  upon  charity,  or  a 
menace  to  society,  are  permitted  to  go  at  large. 
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Classification. 

In  the  way  of  structural  improvementy  many  of  the  almshouses 
require  additional  equipment  to  insure  the  safety  or  health  of 
the  population,  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  classification  of  re- 
ports of  inspection,  the  absence  of  ample  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  inmates  has  compelled  the  classification  of  reports  on  alms- 
houses in  the  third  class  which  in  every  other  respect  would.prop- 
erly  receive  classification  in  the  first  class.  This  classification  of 
reports,  therefore,  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  keepers  and  admin- 
istrative staff,  but  is  a  suggestion  to  the  supervisors  that  the 
safety  of  the  inmate  population  has  not  been  sufficiently  provided 
for,  and  that  the  almshouse  needs  fire  escapes,  ample  water,  or 
such  sanitary  or  other  equipment  as  is  essential  in  the  properly 
equipped  institution. 

Details. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  several  judicial  districts  submit 
annual  reports  covering  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  alms- 
houses within  their  districts.  These  contain  the  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  inprovements  and  needs,  and  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  connection  with  this  report,  but  your  committee  desires 
to  commend  the  work  of  those  in  charge  of  the  almshouses  of  the 
State.  As  a  whole,  it  is  indicative  of  conscientious  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  dependent  poor,  and  shows  conclusively  the  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  the  times. 

Respectfully, 

S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
NEWTON   ALDRICH. 
October  10,  1904. 
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REPORT. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Ab  Commissioner  of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  the  Btate^  I 
submit  a  report  upon  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the 
district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904.  This  report 
is  in  the  form  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  and  needB  of 
the  several  institutions.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  service  are  such  that  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  any 
inspection  will  differ  from  those  disclosed  at  a  subsequent  time. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  requirements  noted  at  the  time  have 
changed,  but  the  general  needs  as  described  still  remain  and  will 
until  adequate  provision  is  made  for  this  important  branch  of 
the  city's  work. 

Your  Commissioner  feels  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  to  present  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  for  its  approval,  the  plans  for  the  new  Bellevue,  the 
new  Harlem  and  new  Fordham  hospitals,  and  the  additions  and 
alterations  to  the  Gouvemeur  hospitaJ. 

Your  Commissioner  thinks  that  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  conform  to  the  law  requires  action  by  legal  proceedings,  if 
necessary,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  discharge  this 
very  important  duty  imposed  upon  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  particulars  in  regard  to  the  several  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  First  Judicial  District  follow : 


THE  BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS.     Central  Office, 
Bellevue  Hospital. 

De.  John  W.  Brannan,  President  Board  of  Trustees: 
In   their  current  work  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  have 
necessarily  continued  along  much  the  same  lines  as  heretofore, 
yet  the  year  has  been  an  important  one  for  these  institutions. 

The  census  at  Bellevue  Hospital  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
was  the  highest  during  the  history  of  the  institution,  and  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  hospital  capacity  and 
for  carefully  considered  plans  to  cover  future  growth  of  the  city. 
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The  proposed  enlargements  of  Gouverneur,  Harlem  and  Fordham 
Hospitals  should  be  carried  through  without  delay. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  enlargement  of  Qouvemeur 
Hospital.  This  will  add  the  south  wing,  and  also  provide  a  build- 
ing to  be  located  between  the  two  wings  and  facing  east.  This 
will  accommodate  the  stable,  ambulance  house,  and  morgue. 

A  contract  was  also  awarded  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Harlem 
Hospital,  upon  a  site  on  the  east  side  of  Lenox  avenue,  between 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty -sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
seventh  streets. 

Land  has  been  obtained  for  the  new  Fordham  Hospital  and  the 
contract  let  for  the  new  buildings. 

A  new  system  of  keeping  medical  records  went  into  general 
eflfect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  all  of  the  hospitals.  The 
.  classification  of  the  patients  is  not  only  according  to  the  name 
but  also  conforms  to  scientific  requirements  in  each  case. 

Dr.  William  Mabon,  the  Superintendent  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
resigned  April  14,  1904,  to  assume  the  office  of  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Dr.  Charles  Norrie  was  appointed  director  of  the  Pathological 
laboratories,  the  appointment  to  date  from  October  1,  1904.  A 
laboratory  was  fitted  up  for  his  use  in  the  building  formerly  used 
as  a  carpenter  shop.  The  T?athologist  will  have  direction  of  all 
work  of  this  character  throughout  the  department. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  closer  supervision  of  the  food 
supplies,  of  proper  preparation  of  foods,  and  the  instruction  of 
nurses  in  dietetics;  a  departmental  dietitian  was  appointed  Sep- 
tember 1,  1904,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  food  and  other  sup- 
plies for  all  the  hospitals  have  been  sufficiently  abundant,  and,  so 
far  as  noted,  of  good  quality,  and  up  to  the  standard  required. 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

(First  Avenue  and  26th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Rickaiid,  Acting  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  971.  . 

Officers  and  employees,  866. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  765. 

Whole  nnniber  treated  during:  the  year,  29,726. 
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The  crowded  conditions  of  this  hospital  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  made  the  erection  of  additional  tents  imperative.  One  was 
erected  for  the  care  and  observation  of  male  tnbercnlosis  cases 
from  the  out-patient  department;  and  one  was  put  up  for  chil- 
dren. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, further  changes  were  made  in  the  plans  for  the  New 
Bellevue^  divesting  the  buildings  of  the  dome  and  of  ornamental 
features,  but  the  changes  do  not  affect  the  utility  of  the  building 
for  hospital  purposes,  although  they  will  materially  reduce  the 
cost.  Doubtless,  the  necessary  appropriation  will  shortly  be 
made  to  begin  work. 

Acting  under  the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Docks  and  Perries  is  to  erect  a  sea  wall  along  the  river 
front  and  alter  the  bulkhead  line ;  when  completed,  this  will  add 
materially  to  the  area  of  Bellevue  grounds,  giving  it  approxi- 
mately 70,000  square  feet. 

The  reconstructed  Cornell  Building  contains  the  bookkeeping 
and  out-patient  department  upon  the  ground  floor;  and  affords 
quarters  for  the  women  employees,  and  also  the  house  surgeon, 
and  some  of  the  staff,  upon  the  upper  floors. 

Although  a  fire  brigade  has  been  organized  and  frequent  drills 
are  held,  the  protection  of  the  buildings  from  fire  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. Its  construction,  inadequate  number  of  stand-pipes, 
with  connected  hose,  the  improper  electric  wiring,  and  the  lack 
of  a  working  interior  fire  alarm,  renders  the  building  unsafe.  A 
number  of  trained  fire  patrolmen  should  be  on  duty  both  day  and 
night,  and  steps  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  old  building  in  every 
way  possible  during  the  remaining  years  of  its  use. 

Tuberculosis. 

A  tuberculosis  clinic  has  been  instituted  in  connection  with 
the  out-patient  department,  and  a  tent  erected  for  the  observation 
of  male  patients.  In  connection  with  the  clinic,  a  system  has 
been  inaugurated  by  which  patients  are  regularly  visited  in  their 
homes  by  nurses  from  the  hospital.  Prom  the  hospital  are  pro- 
vided milk  and  eggs  in  suitable  quantities  for  those  patients 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  food. 
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The  men's  prison  ward,  which  was  greatly  overcrowded,  has 
been  enlarged.  The  prison  and  alcoholic  wards  for  men  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  a  female  head  nurse.  This  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  complaints  of  abuse,  which  have,  in  the  past 
been  frequently  made  against  this  department. 

No  improvements  beyond  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  at 
the  emergency  hospital.  The  service  has  been  very  heavy  and 
difficult  to  maintain,  by  reason  of  the  poor  quarters.  The  work, 
considering  the  congestion  of  population  and  the  limitations,  has 
been  well  done  and  the  nurses  deserve  commendation  for  it.  The 
training  school  continues  to  furnish  nurses  for  all  the  hospitals 
and  gives  careful  instruction  to  its  pupils. 


GOUVERNEUR  HOSPITAL. 

(Qouverneur  Slip,  Comer  Front  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Miss  Jessie   A.   Stowers,   Supervising  Nurse. 

Bed  capacity,  110. 

Officers  and  employees,  66. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  89. 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year,  4,287. 

The  work  at  this  hospital  has  been  prosecuted  under  great 
difficulties.  An  interior  telephone  service  was  installed  throu^- 
out  the  building.  The  addition  of  the  new  wing  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  main  building  necessitated  the  tearing  down  of 
the  old  building  formerly  used  for  the  treatment  of  Trachoma 
patients,  and  these  were  treated  in  the  main  building.  The  sick 
children  were  placed  in  the  other  rooms  when  necessary,  but  were 
restored  to  their  quarters  later  in  the  year,  as  the  Health  Board 
then  provided  a  temporary  structure,  in  which  to  conduct  the 
Trachoma  clinic. 

The  work  of  the  out-patients*  department  has  required  the 
service  of  the  special  staff  and  frequently  the  assistance  of  the 
house  doctors.  In  addition,  a  tuberculosis  clinic  was  established, 
with  a  system  of  visitation  of  patients  in  their  homes,  by  the 
nurses. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  |50,000  was  made  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to  cover  unforeseen  expenditures 
of  construction. 
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HARLEM   HOSPITAL. 

(538  East  120th  Street,  New  York  City). 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Gainsporth,  Supervising  Nurse,  t 

Bed  capacity,  51. 

Officers  and  employees,  41. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  19(>4,  63. 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year,  2,726. 

The  work  of  construction  of  the  new  Harlem  Hospital  has 
steadily  advanced.  Additional  land  was  secured,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  |213,000  was  made,  with  which  to  erect  an  ambulance 
station  and  powerhouse,  and  to  equip  the  building  with  heating, 
ventilating  and  lighting  apparatus.  In  order  to  add  to  the  cam- 
fort  of  the  patients  and  employees  at  the  old  hospital,  a  h#t  air 
furnace  was  installed  in  the  out-patients'  department,  ani  im- 
provements made  in  the  matter  of  ventilation.  The  annex  far  the 
housing  of  female  employees  was  rented  and  this  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  hospital  by  telephone. 

Repairs  were  made  in  the  plumbing,  and  the  ventilation  was 
improved  in  the  hospital  proper.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  census  decreased  in  this  hospital,  much  to  the  general 
surprise. 


FORDHAM    HOSPITAL. 

(90th  Street  and  Aqueduct  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Miss  Carrie  Gray,  Supervising  Nurse. 

Bed  capacity,  45. 

Officers  and  employees,  28. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  45. 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year,  1,121. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  for  1904,  approved  the  appropriation  of  |80,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  four  acre  plot  belonging  to  St.  John's  College 
Pordham. 

Upon  July  5,  1904,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
passed  an  appropriation  of  |640,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hos- 
pital upon  this  site.  The  location  upon  Crotona  avenue,  near 
Felham  is  a  good  one,  and  the  main  hospital,  which  is  to  be  five 
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stories  in  height,  will  be  modern  in  stracture  and  equipment.  To 
ttie  north  of  the  hospital,  the  nurses'  home,  also  to  be  five  stories 
in  height,  will  be  erected,  and  in  the  rear,  smaller  buildings  are  to 
be  located.  These  will  serve  for  laundry  and  dormitory  purposes; 
for  a  power  house,  a  stable  arid  morgue.  At  the  old  hospital  no 
improvements  of  note  have  been  made.  The  building  has  been 
kept  in  good  repair  and  a  tent  pavilion  was  erected  to  provide  for 
any  future  overflow. 

A  new  street  is  being  cut  through  at  the  rear  of  the  old  hospital, 
which  will  interfere  with  the  present  stable  and  other  out-build- 
ings. It  has  been  arranged  that  these  buildings  shall  stand 
during  the  occupation  of  the  city's  lease  of  this  property. 

The  census  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  owing  partially  to  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  among  the 
Italian  laborers  in  the  vicinity. 


THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   CHARITIES. 

(Foot  of  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Hon.  James  E.  Tully,  Commissioner;  Jambs  E.  Dougheety,  First 
Deputy  Commissioner;  J.  McKee  Bobden,  Secretary. 

The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  city  government  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  capable  and  efficient  manner  under  the  new  Commissioner. 

Work  has  been  continued  upon  a  number  of  buildings,  attached 
to  the  various  hospitals,  for  which  contracts  were  awarded  during 
the  previous  year.  The  reception  pavilion,  morgue,  laboratory 
building  and  storehouse  at  the  New  York  City  Children's  Hospi- 
tals and  Schools  are  among  them,  as  were  also  the  dormitory  for 
male  employees;  the  pavilions  for  paralytic  and  erysipelas  pa- 
tients at  the  City  Hospital ;  the  north  wing  of  the  Nurses'  Home 
of  the  Training  School;  the  rebuilding  and  alterations  to  the 
power  house  and  laundry  and  the  solarium  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital;  a  domestic  building;  a  central  store  and  refrigeration 
plant ;  a  new  heating  and  electric  lighting  plant ;  a  stable  at  the 
Kings  County  Hospital ;  a  stone  dormitory  building  for  the  men 
and  three  wooden  cottages  for  the  aged  at  the  New  York  City 
Farm  Colony. 
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Contracts  were  let  for  the  erection  of  a  new  reception  pavilion 
at  the  City  Hospital ;  for  fireproof  glass  ebclosed  balconies  at  the 
New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn  Division. 
A  new  site  for  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  was  acquired  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  was  appropriated  for  repairs. 
Most  of  the  repairs  were  completed  during  the  year. 

Twenty-Sixth  Strbbt  Pibe. 

The  double  use  of  this  pier  by  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Department  of  Correction  renders  it  a  busy  place.  The 
division  between  these  two  departmente  would  be  more  complete 
if  there  was  another  pier  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, leaving  this  one  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Department  of 
Charities. 

Extensive  alterations  were  made  in  the  offices  upon  the  main 
floor  at  the  east  end  of  the  pier.  Quarters  are  now  provided  for 
the  store  keeper's  department  in  which  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  examination  of  samples  of  food.  The  department  dietitian 
has  also  been  provided  with  an  office  there. 

Crampbd  Quarters. 

The  offices  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults  are  not 
large  enough  for  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  of  that 
department,  and  more  room  ie  urgently  needed.  The  rooms  set 
aside  for  the  overflow  from  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  have 
been  renovated  and  the  ventilation  improved. 

Steamboat  and  Ferry  Service. 

The  steamer  "  Brennan  "  was  entirely  overhauled  and  repaired 
during  the  year  and  a  new  and  fully  equipped  ferryboat  pur- 
chased for  the  BlackwelPs  Island  service.  Trouble  is  experienced 
by  visitors  and  officials  to  BlackwelPs  Island  caused  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  service.  Separate  service  should  be  instituted 
and  maintained  for  the  City  Hospital  and  for  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  and  Almshouse.  The  ferry  boats  from  the  latter  institu- 
tions should  make  a  landing  at  Eighty-sixth  street  in  order  to 
facilitate  transportation  across  the  city,  as  Eighty-sixth  street 
has  a  cross-town  line  which  runs  from  First  to  Eighth  avenues. 

Another  needed  and  still  more  important  improvement  would 
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be  the  entire  disassociation  of  the  two  Departments  of  Charities* 
and  one  crew  made  up  from  both  departments.  Not  only  are  visi- 
tors and  inmates  brought  into  close  and  unnecessary  contact  with 
the  prison  crews  on  these  boats,  but  frequently  prisoners  are  con- 
veyed to  and  from  the  island  at  the  same  time  with  patients  and 
visitors  to  the  hospitals.  This  condition  of  affairs  would  be  im- 
possible if  a  ferry  service  and  landings  were  provided  entirely 
at  the  service  and  under  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  DEPENDENT  ADULTS. 

(Foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.) 

George  W.  Mbeks,  Superintendent. 

The  new  superintendent  assumed  charge  January  1,  1904.  No 
material  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Bureau.  The  quarters  are  too  small  and  are 
poorly  arrnnj^cd  for  the  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  has  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  applicants  sent  to 
it  by  the  hospitals,  both  public  and  private,  and  with  the  Alms- 
house, the  asylums,  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  as  well  as 
with  the  State  almshouses  and  State  institutions.  The  investi- 
gating of  numbers  of  these  cases  as  well  as  issuing  countless 
numbers  of  passes  to  the  island  institutions  and  to  the  morgue, 
are  i)nrt  of  the  work  of  this  Bureau. 

During  the  year  nearly  25,000  patients  were  inspected  in  these 
offices  and  *]  00,543.90  was  collected  and  f  106,934.37  was  dis- 
bursed in  abandonment  and  bastardy  cases. 

It  w'ill  be  an  advantage  to  this  Bureau  to  have  better  arranged 
offices.  The  second  floor  room  might  be  more  economically  ar- 
ranged than  it  is  at  prejsent  and  this  would  place  more  space  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Bureau.  Another  need  of  the  Bureau  is  an 
interpreter.  People  of  every  nationality  go  to  it  for  relief,  and 
serious  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  the  applicant  and  the 
Bureau. 
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BUREAU  OP  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 
(66  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
Fbbdbbick  E.  Baubr,  Superintendent. 

Some  minor  improvements  were  made  to  the  oflBces  occupied 
by  this  Bureau  which  continues  to  occupy  quarters  far  too  small 
for  its  business. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  the  commitment  of  children,  which  aggregated  during 
the  year,  7,834.  Nearly  5,000  investigations  of  children  in  insti- 
tutions were  made,  while  nearly  400  children  boarding  in  families 
were  supervised. 

The  Superintendent  has  asked  for  an  increase  of  the  clerical 
force.  This  increase  of  the  force  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
amount  of  business  and  more  commodious  quarters,  are  the  prin- 
cipal needs  of  this  Bureau. 

The  investigation  of  applications  for  the  commitment  of  chil- 
dren and  the  investigation  of  children  in  institutions  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  |19,747.75  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  during  the  year.  This  payment,  however,  repre- 
sents only  a  small  part  of  the  good  due  to  the  investigation. 
When  parents  are  required  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  are  less  willing  to  commit  them  and  are  more  willing 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  institutions,  and  care  for  them  at 

home. 

Empix)ymbnt  Aobnt. 

The  employment  agent  of  the  Department  of  Charities  has 
successfully  carried  on  the  special  work  of  the  Bureau.  Work 
has  been  found  for  nearly  800  persons,  in  various  hospitals  and 
asylums.  In  order  to  expedite  business,  the  agent's  oflSce  has 
been  furnished  with  a  telephone.  This  employment  bureau  is 
intended  to  systematize  the  methods  of  securing  the  minor  helpers 
in  the  public  charitable  institutions.  It  provides  a  registration 
oflSce,  and  facilitates  the  filling  of  vacancies,  and  is  a  resource  in 
emergencies.  One  result  of  its  operation  is  that  a  better  class 
of  help  is  secured,  as  some  effort  is  made  to  investigate  applica- 
tions. Heretofore,  only  the  most  superficial  investigation  was 
possible. 
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MUNICIPAL   LODGING   HOUSE. 

(398  First  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
William  C.  Yorke,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  299. 

Officers  and  employees,  15. 

Number  of  lodgers  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1904,  67,031. 

As  in  other  departments  of  the  city's  charitable  work  the  de- 
mands at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  as  shown  by  the  census^ 
have  increased.  The  nightly  crowded  condition  of  the  Lodging 
House  and  the  overflow  to  the  room  on  26th  street  pier,  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  and  commodious  lodg- 
ing house  upon  the  site  recently  acquired  by  the  city.  During 
the  year  70,796  lodgers  were  cared  for.  The  building  has  been 
kept  in  good  repair,  although  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  the  ventilation  has  been  satisfactory  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  electric  ventilating  fans.  The  means  of  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  fire  are  better  than  heretofore.  The  fire 
gong  is  equipped  with  an  electric  ringing  attachment  and  the 
employees  are  organized  into  a  fire  brigade,  which  holds  frequent 
drills. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  suitable  quarters  adjacent  to  the 
lodging  house  have  not  been  provided  for  the  care  of  the  over- 
flow until  such  time  as  the  new  building  is  erected  and  placed 
in  commission,  but  the  room  on  the  Twenty -sixth  street  pier  has 
been  used  as  a  temporary  measure.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but  better 
than  none.  The  new  lodging  house  should  be  large  enough  to 
provide  quarters  for  all  applicants  needing  shelter. 


THE   CITY    HOSPITAL. 

(Blaokwell's  Island,  opposite  East  52d  Street,  New  York  City.) 

James  D.  Lamb,  Acting  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  659. 

Officers  and  employees,  192. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  646. 

Whole  number  of  patients  treated  during  tlie  year,  8,781. 
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Owing  to  the  death  of  Superintendent  Joseph  Schilling,  which 
occurred  in  Febmary,  this  hospital  is  now  in  charge  of  James  E. 
Lamb,  formerly  the  steward. 

Some  changes  and  repairs  were  made  in  the  buildings.  The 
pavilion  for  the  care  of  erysipelas  and  paralytic  patients  was 
furnished  and  ready  for  occupancy,  but  had  to  be  used  in  part 
to  provide  for  the  female  employees,  formerly  domiciled  in  the 
laundry  building,  after  the  latter  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 

Appropriation  was  made  and  contracts  let  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  reception  pavilion  and  the  work  was  well  advanced  during 
the  year.  A  special  appropriation  was  made  for  new  boilers 
and  alterations  to  the  laundry  building;  1,500  feet  of  new  fire 
hose  was  installed  and  since  then  a  more  eflBcient  fire  drill  has 
been  maintained. 

The  building  for  the  accommodation  of  male  helpers  has  been 
finished  and  occupied.  It  furnishes  comfort  to  the  men  quartered 
there. 

A  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  superintendent  and 
staff  is  needed.  The  rooms  now  occupied  by  them  are  unsuitable 
in  size,  uncomfortable  and  much  needed  for  hospital  purposes. 
A  small  building  conforming  in  style  and  material  to  the  hospital 
should  be  erected  in  front  of,  and  to  the  east  of  the  hospital  for 
this  purpose. 

A  domestic  building  is  also  a  necessity.  In  this  the  store- 
house, kitchen  and  dining  rooms  for  employees  could  be  estab- 
lished. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

(Blackwell's  Island,  opposite  East  o2d  street.  New  York  City.) 
Mary  S.  Gilmour,  Superintendent. 

OflScers,  nurses  and  employees,  October  1,  1904,  166. 

The  north  wing  was  finished  and  occupied  during  the  year, 
and  this  with  the  south  wing  occupied  late  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  dining  pavilion,  fully  furnishes  tlie  room  so  long  needed 
by  the  school.  With  the  completion  of  the  Nurses'  Home,  the 
Fifty-first  street  house  was  relinquished.  Trained  nurses  at  |50 
per  month  were  substituted  in  place  of  the  head  nurse  at  |30. 
32 
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METROPOLITAN   HOSPITAL. 

(BlackwelPs  Island,  opposite  East  80th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

Jbssb  B.  Micklb,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  1,007. 

Officers  and  employees,  304. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  968. 

Whole  number  of  patients  treated  during  the  year,  8,879. 

The  Metropolitan  Hospital  has  suffered  from  overcrowding 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  and  hardships  have  been  imposed 
thereby  upon  both  patients  and  the  nursing  staff.  The  solarium 
for  the  use  of  the  consumptive  patients  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied during  the  year  and  the  reconstructed  power  plant  a^d  laun- 
dry put  in  commission.  The  interior  telephone  service  was  ex- 
tended and  one  of  the  pavilions  renovated  to  make  room  for  the 
women  help.  Many  necessary  repairs  were  made  and  a  number 
of  jacketed  steam  kettles  furnished  for  the  kitchen.  The  build- 
ing in  which,  the  kitchen  is  located,  has  quarters  overhead  for- 
male  employees.  It  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  a  service  building  modem  in  every  detail. 

An  isolation  pavilion  for  this  hospital  is  also  much  needed  as 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  retain  cases  of  infection  until  proper 
disposition  can  be  made  of  them. 

A  new  wing  for  the  hospital,  a  dormitory  for  male  employees, 
and  a  kitchen  for  the  infirmary  are  also  urgent  needs.  The  work 
at  the  infirmary  is  increasing,  and  an  additional  number  of  per- 
manent tents  for  the  outdoor  treatment  of  patients  is  necessary. 
The  regular  work  of  the  training  school  has  been  conducted  as 
usual,  although  handicapped  for  lack  of  room.  The  classes  in 
dietetics  were  held  at  the  city  hospital  on  this  account. 

An  increase  in  the  nursing  force  has  been  provided  for  and 
the  number  hereafter  will  be  from  46  to  57,  but  before  these  can 
be  appointed,  enlarged  quarters  will  have  to  be  provided.  A 
nurses'  home  might  be  erected  upon  the  north  end  of  the  island 
at  a  distance  from  the  hospital,  and  the  old  building  could  then 
be  used  aa  a  dormitory  for  employees. 
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NEW  YORK  FARM  COLONY. 

(Third  Ward,  Borough  of  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

City.) 

Joseph  B.  Pbarcb,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  465. 

OflScers  and  employees,  11. 

Number  of  inmates  October  1,  1904,  159. 

Whole  number  of  persons  cared  for  during  the  year,  584. 

During  the  year  the  stone  dormitory  building  for  men,  which 
contains  a  central  kitchen  and  dining-room,  was  furnished  and 
occupied.  This  building  is  well  constructed  and  provides  satis- 
factory quarters.  The  men  heretofore  were  domiciled  in  the  old 
buildings  which  formed  a  part  of  the  original  almshouse.  Three 
frame  cottages  were  also  completed.  These  are  designated  as 
**  A,"  "  B  "  and  "  C."  "  A,"  in  charge  of  a  trained  female  attend- 
ant, is  now  occupied  by  married  couples.  "  B,"  in  charge  of  the 
matron  of  the  Colony,  is  for  single  and  widowed  women.  Cot- 
tage "C,"  for  old  men,  was  finished,  but  is  still  unoccupied. 
A  water  storage  tank  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes  was  erected 
in  connection  with  the  three  new  cottages.  A  new  cottage  was 
let,  and  new  plumbing  installed  in  the  old  buildings. 

Two  additional  wells  were  driven  in  order  to  supply  the 
additional  water  required  for  the  new  buildings.  The  supply, 
however,  is  still  inadequate.  It  is  thought  the  borough  power 
station  draws  water  from  all  of  the  wells. 

Thirty -eight  acres  of  land  were  added  to  the  farm.  An  excel- 
lent record  was  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Colony  in 
growing  vegetables  for  use  in  the  institutions  of  the  department. 
The  crops  during  the  year  were  worth  about  f  12,500.  The  dietary 
is  good  but  the  inmates  like  the  food  in  the  cottages  better  than 
that  furnished  to  the  inmates  of  the  other  buildings. 
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NEW   YORK   CITY    HOME   FOR   THE    AGED   AND    INFIRM— 
MANHATTAN  DIVISION. 

(Blackwell'8  Island,  opposite  East  Seventieth  street,  New  York 

City.) 

Robert  Roberts,  i^diperinfendent. 

Bed  capacity,  2,613. 

Officers  and  employes,  182. 

Number  of  inmates  October  1,  11)04,  2,2S0. 

Whole  number  of  persons  cared  for  durinir  the  year.  5J40. 

Extensive  repairs  were  made  to  the  roofs  of  the  buildings. 
The  heating  system  in  the  office  building  and  several  of  the 
pavilions  has  been  extended  and  repaired  and  the  sewing-room 
and  shoe  house  were  enlarged,  the  cellars  of  the  hospital  build- 
ings opened  to  ventilation,  and  steam  heat  placed  in  all  the 
shops. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, such  as  making  of  bedding,  clothing,  mattresses,  pillows, 
brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes.  The  work  done  in  these  lines 
has  saved  the  department  a  large  amount  of  money  besides 
affording  occupation  for  some  of  the  Inmates.  Three  of  the 
wooden  cottages  at  the  south  end  of  the  grounds  were  remodeled 
and  equipped  as  residences  for  the  matron,  baker  and  broom- 
maker,  and  the  fourth  was  converted  into  quarters  for  aged 
couples. 

A  number  of  the  more  ablebodied  inmates  and  all  the  epilep- 
tics were  sent  to  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  on  Staten 
Island.  This  farm  colony  will  afford  hereafter  relief  to  the 
almshouses.  Its  new  buildings  are  now  open  for  inmates.  Late 
in  the  year  several  of  the  married  couples  on  Blackwell's  Island 
were  transferred  to  the  new  cottage  erected  for  their  comfort 
at  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  on  Staten  Island. 

The  work  of  the  dietitian  has  bom  fruit  in  improved 
dietiaries  at  the  institution.  Through  the  interest  of  various 
charitable  ladies  who  form  a  special  committee  upon  employ- - 
ment  for  the  infirm,  the  work  of  providing  employment  for  a 
number  of  the  infirm  has  been  successfully  carried  on  and  th^ 
have  now  extended  the  work  and  employ  a  salaried  teacher. 
She  visits  the  Home  four  times  a  week.    Lessons  are  given  in 
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weaving  baskets  of  rafSa  and  in  making  bead  chains  and  other 
fancy  articles.  Besides  furnishing  agreeable  occupation  for  those 
engaged,  it  returns  to  the  workers,  after  paying  for  the  material 
used,  a  small  sum  of  money  which  they  may  use  in  obtaining 
clothing  or  additional  comforts. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  Home  are  standpipes  throughout 
all  the  buildings,  with  connected  hose  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  inmates  and  buildings  in  the  event  of  fire.  A  dormitory 
building  for  male  employees  is  also  needed,  as  well  as  commo- 
dious and  sanitary  toilets  and  bathrooms  for  both  the  male  and 
female  inmates. 


NEW     YORK     CHILDREN'S     HOSPITALS,     ASYLUMS     AND 

SCHOOLS. 

(Randall's  Island,  opposite  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
street.  New  York  City.) 

Mas.  Mary  C.  Dunphy,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  1,470. 

Officers  and  employees,  395. 

Number  of  patients  and  inmates,  1,140. 

Whole  number  cared  for  during  the  year,  2,798. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  the  new  buildings  were  finished 
and  occupied.  One  of  them  is  the  reception  pavilion,  in  which 
children  upon  arrival  will  be  isolated  for  the  necessary  period. 
The  old  reception  building  was  renovated  and  devoted  to  dormi- 
tory purposes  for  idiotic  children.  Other  improvements  were: 
Water  towers  added  to  the  north  and  south  hospitals,  changes 
made  to  the  laundry,  and  a  new  storehouse  erected  and  put  in 
commission.  The  second  story  of  the  office  building,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  steward,  was  altered  and  renovated  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  resident  doctors  and  deputy  superintendent. 

A  great  many  minor  improvements  were  made — improving  the 
walks  and  roads,  renewing  plumbing,  extending  steam  heat^ 
painting  and  glazing.  To  afford  additional  protection  in  the 
event  of  fire,  a  large  steam  gong  was  installed  at  the  power  house; 
and  twenty-five  hand  gongs  together  with  framed  copies  of  rules 
for  fire  drills  were  placed  at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
buildings. 
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A  new  morgue  and  clinical  pathological  laboratory  also  was 
finished  and  occupied.  This  affords  facilities  for  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  service  from  a 
medical  point  of  view.  Three  wooden  isolation  pavilions  were 
erected^  each  being  equipped  with  steam  heat,  plumbing  and 
nurses'  quarters. 

A  better  classification  of  the  inmates  has  been  effected  during 
the  year,  and  this  has  been  made  easier  by  the  addition  of  the 
new  reception  hospital. 

New  charts  of  admission  containing  ample  space  for  a  brief 
medical  and  physical  history  of  the  patient  and  conditions  at 
reception  and  time  of  discharge,  have  improved  this  portion  of 
the  records.  A  better  system  of  keeping  the  general  records 
should  be  immediately  devised  and  placed  in  operation,  as  the 
present  system  is  cumbersome  and  inadequate. 

Instruction. 

A  bandmaster  was  employed,  and  he  has  formed  a  band  of 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  boys  who  enjoy  their  lessons  and 
make  good  progress.  A  new  manual  instructor  was  appointed, 
and  through  his  efforts  great  improvement  in  this  line  has  been 
shown.  The  shops  have  been  maintained  at  their  usual  standard, 
turning  out  large  quantities  of  clothing  and  articles  for  daily 
use  among  the  institutions  of  the  department. 

On  June  15th  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  discontinued  the 
commitment  of  infants  to  the  Infants'  Hospital  and  hereafter 
will  distribute  them  among  the  private  institutions  of  the  city, 
believing  they  will  receive  better  care  and  at  no  greater  cost  than 
under  the  old  system. 

The  principal  need  is  for  better  dormitory  facilities  for  all 
helpers,  particularly  the  male  helpers.  The  old  prison  building, 
in  which  some  of  the  male  helpers  are  domiciled,  is  unsanitary 
and  unfit  for  occupancy,  and  cannot  fail  to  effect  unfavorably 
the  employees  quartered  there.  None  of  the  helpers  are  suitably 
housed,  and  rooms  for  rest  and  entertainment  are  entirely  lack- 
ing. Similar  rooms  for  the  nurses  should  be  provided  in  order 
to  make  the  off  duty  hours  and  the  return  to  ofttimes  arduous 
tasks  easier. 
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Conclusion. 


HiIb  brief  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  hospitals  and 
public  charities  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  shows  that  radical 
measures  are  necessary  to  secure  to  the  city  the  facilitien  and  the 
service  required  to  properly  care  for  its  dependent  poor  and  sick. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  hospital  service.  Common  sense 
would  suggest  that  the  public  hospital  service  of  the  city  be  so 
arranged  that  responsibility  for  the  whole  service  be  lodged  in 
a  single  department  or  head,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  hos- 
pitals be  such  that  every  quarter  of  the  city  have  ample  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  who  require  treatment. 

The  present  system  is  a  growth.  It  was  not  planned.  The 
establishment  of  hospitals  has  never  been  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  The  city  has  contented  itself  with  a  few 
small  emergency  hospitals  from  which,  after  temporary  treat- 
ment, the  patients  could  be  sent  to  the  great  reception  hospitals, 
Bellevue,  Kings  County,  and  the  two  on  Blackwell's  Island — 
Metropolitan  and  City.  As  a  result  of  the  frequent  transfers, 
the  lives  of  many  patients  are  sacrificed  yearly,  and  those  who 
escape  death  are  subjected  to  an  unavoidable  degree  of  pain  and 
danger. 

If  the  so-called  "  emergency  hospitals,"  like  Harlem,  Fordham, 
Qouvemeur,  Cumberland  Street  and  Bradford  Street  were  large 
enough  to  permit  treatment  of  patients  until  recovery,  the  dis- 
tressed overcrowding  of  Bellevue  and  the  Kings  County  Hospital 
would  be  avoided,  the  service  would  be  better  in  every  way,  and 
the  period  of  hospital  care  be  reduced.  If,  in  addition,  other 
small  hospitals  were  distributed  throu^out  the  city  in  suitable 
places  in  localities  which  now  contribute  most  of  the  sick  taken 
to  the  present  emergency  hospitals,  the  eflCect  would  be  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  and  give  to  those  needing  it  better  and  more 
prompt  care  than  they  can  possibly  receive  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

The  city  hospital  system  should  be  large  enough  also  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  adult  city  patients  to  be  placed  in  any  private 
hospital.  If  the  service  were  properly  equipped  the  treatment 
patients  would  receive  in  city  institutions  should  be  fully  as 
satisfactory  as  in  hospitals  under  private  control. 
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Large  hospitals^  like  Belleyne;  and  City*  Hospital  on  Black- 
welPfi  Island,  doubtless  have  their  proper  place  in  a  city  charitar 
ble  system,  bnt  the  experience  of  those  familiar  with  hospital 
management  goes  to  prove  that  better  work  is  usually  done  in  a 
small,  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-managed  institution  than 
in  a  great  hospital  intended  to  receive  a  tiiousand  or  more 
patients. 

The  eity  of  New  York  needs  a  careful  division  into  hospital 
districts,  and  the  establishment  of  an  emergency  hospital  in  each 
of  such  districts.  It  needs  also  a  systematic  plan  to  enable  the 
city  to  control  the  reception  of  all  patients  for  whom  it  must 
provide  service.  With  such  a  system  of  well-distributed  small 
public  hospitals,  the  long  ambulance  trips  which  now  frequently 
result  in  the  death  of  the  injured  would  be  avoided,  and  the  fear 
of  the  hospital  which  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  people  would 
disappear. 

In  addition  to  this  distribution,  the  city  should  centralize  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  of  its  hospital  service.  There 
should  be  one  head  having  control  of  all  hospitals  and  service 
paid  for  by  the  public.  This  would  enable  the  city  to  properly 
correlate  all  the  public  charities  of  the  city,  and  make  ample  and 
prompt  provision  for  the  care  of  the  emergency  and  contagious 
cases. 

Under  this  plan  for  city  service,  an  ambulance  system  could  be 
provided  which  would  be  responsible,  prompt,  efficient  and  ample 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  city.  There  would  then  be  no  dependence 
upon  private  corporations  for  a  service  of  this  responsible  char- 
acter. The  city  itself  would  care  for  the  entire  ambulance  sys- 
tem and  not  permit  it  to  be  controlled  in  any  way  by  private 
hospitals. 

Under  such  a  system  the  transfer  of  patients  in  a  moribund 
condition  in  order  to  make  a  record  for  private  hospitals  doing 
so-called  "  charitable  work,"  would  be  stopped,  and  the  apparently 
large  death  rate  in  city  institutions  be  greatly  decreased.  At  the 
present  time  some  of  the  private  hospitals  send  moribund  patients 
to  Bellevue,  that  the  death  may  occur  there  rather  than  under 
its  own  roof.  This  makes  a  lower  death  rate  for  the  private  hos- 
pitals but  hastens  the  end  of  the  patient,  and  discredits  the  work 
of  Bellevue. 
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The  city  needs  also  a  convalescent  home  or  hospital  for 
patients  who  are  awaiting  the  return  of  strength  but  do  not 
require  further  medical  treatment.  There  is  now  no  such  place 
for  the  convalescents.  They  must  return  to  the  conditions  which 
had  sapi)ed  their  strength  and  made  them  the  prey  of  disease. 
With  a  properly  planned  city  hospital  system  there  would  be  a 
place  for  the  convalescent. 

The  city  now  numbers  in  population  between  four  and  five 
millions.  It  is  growing  with  great  rapidity.  The  hospital  sys- 
tern,  therefore^  should  be  planned  with  an  outlook  for  the  future. 
It  stands  to-day  practically  as  it  stood  twenty-flve  years  ago,  with 
little  extension,  and  with  no  adequate  provision  for  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  people  it  has  to  serve.  The  sooner  the  city 
takes  up  this  matter  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  experts, 
provides  a  logical  and  efScient  plan  of  hospital  service  for  tiie 
city,  the  better. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  B.  STEWART, 
Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District. 
October  15,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  for  Kings  County  begs  leave  to  present  a 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  hospitals  and  almshouses 
of  that  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  outside  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  These  public  hospitals  and  almshouses 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  who,  with  his  deputy,  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  institutions,  and  any  report  covering  them 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  report  upon  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  public 
charitable  work  is  one.  The  polijtical  divisions  do  not  affect  the 
administration  or  the  provisions  for  maintenance.  The  depart- 
ment, as  organized,  is  divided  into  bureaus  for  facilitating  the 
work  and  placing  the  responsibility  in  proper  hands.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  of  the  city  is  at  the  head  in  all  the  boroughs, 
but  is  represented  therein  by  his  deputies  and  subordinates.  Esti- 
mates for  maintenance  are  made  in  gross  to  cover  the  entire  city. 
The  department  is  responsible  for  the  proper  distribution  of  appro- 
priations granted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

The  general  condition  assumed  in  the  brief  notes  upon  the  sev- 
eral institutions  is  satisfactory.  Growth  is  indicated  and  such 
gradual  enlargement  as  the  needs  of  the  city  demand. 

The  particulars  are  as  follows : 


NEW   YORK   CITY    HOME   FOR   THE   AGED   AND    INFIRM- 
BROOKLYN  DIVISION. 

(Clarkson  Street,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

John  F.  FitzGerald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  1,382. 

Oflftcers  and  employees,  65. 

Number  of  inmates  October  1,  1904,  1,353. 

Whole  number  of  inmates  cared  for  during  the  year.  4,588. 
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Many  improvements  and  changes  have  been  made  recently  at 
the  Flatbush  almshouse  and  the  main  Kings  County  Hospital  and 
its  dependencies. 

Central  heating  and  electric-lighting  plants,  with  a  system  of 
underground  conduits  in  which  the  steam  pipes  and  electric  wires 
are  carried  to  all  of  the  pavilions,  are  among  the  most  notable  of 
the  recent  improvements,  and  affect  all  divisions  of  the  work. 

A  new  storehouse,  with  an  ice-making  plant  and  refrigerators, 
has  been  completed  and  put  in  operation;  a  new  stable  has  been 
erected  upon  the  rear  of  the  property,  and  the  old  one  removed. 
The  old  nursery  building,  a  wooden  structure  which  adjoined  the 
neurological  building,  has  been  removed  at  last.  This  building 
had  long  passed  its  days  of  usefulness,  and  was  a  menace  to  the 
other  buildings  in  event  of  Are. 

Almshouse  Division. 

With  the  increase  of  population. in  the  borough,  the  number  of 
public  dependents  has  increased,  until  the  capacity  of  the  alms- 
house and  the  hospital  is  severely  taxed.  Many  minor  improve- 
ments designed  to  increase  the  comfoi't  and  safety  of  the  inmates, 
and  to  render  the  work  of  administration  easier,  were  made.  All 
the  buildings  were  repainted  and  repaired;  wide  fireproof  bal- 
conies enclosed  in  glass  are  in  course  of  erection  upon  the  west 
facing  of  the  building,  and,  when  completed,  will  serve  as  day 
rooms  for  the  inmates. 

The  buildings  throughout  are  kept  in  the  excellent  condition  of 
order  and  cleanliness  that  characterizes  this  institution. 

Increased  dormitory  capacity  for  both  men  and  women  are  now 
greatly  needed.  A  service  buildin*:c?  in  which  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms  for  employees  may  be  accommodated  is  also  a  necessity,  as 
the  present  building  and  equipment  are  too  small  for  the  purpose. 

The  appearance  of  the  dining  room  is  much  improved,  and  the 
inmates  appreciate  the  change.  Smaller  tables  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  long  board  tables,  and  crockery  is  used  in  place 
of  the  former  enameled  iron  ware. 
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KINGS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

(Olarkson  Street,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
John  P.  FitzQbrald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  631. 

OflScers  and  employees,  192. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  541. 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year,  9,282. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  hospital,  by  reason  of  the  steady 
increase  of  population  in  the  borough,  is  most  severely  felt  in  those 
wards  which  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  children  and  to  the  con- 
tagious cases.  Proper  separation  between  children  and  adults  is 
impossible  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hospital. 

The  wards  for  contagious  diseases  need  ample  room.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  impossible  to  provide  proper  isolation  because  the  wards 
open  upon  corridors  at  either  end  which  are  used  for  exercise  by 
patients  from  other  wards,  and  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  hospital.  Although  a  majority  of  the  tuberculosis  patients 
have  been  removed  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  enough  remain  to 
prove  a  menace  to  other  patients.  Those  with  erysipelas  cannot 
be  properly  separated. 

More,  children  are  placed  in  the  wards  than  is  either  safe  or 
comfortable  for  them.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  adequate  room  for 
the  isolation  of  children  suffering  from  infectious  complaints,  and 
to  provide  space  for  their  exercise  and  recreation. 

The  number  of  nurses  on  the  wards  has  been  increased  and  still 
there  are  too  few  in  training  to  supply  the  requisite  number  the 
service  demands.  A  constant  increase  of  the  nursing  force  is 
demanded  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  census  and  modern 
demands  for  efficient  care.  This  increase  would  be  impossible 
without  an  addition  to  the  Home  providing  accommodations,  for 
at  least  fifty  nurses. 

The  care  afforded  the  patients  is  good  and  the  dietary  is,  in  the 
main,  satisfactory. 

The  facilities  for  housing  employees  are  inadequate  and  unsuit- 
able. Dormitory  buildings  are  urgently  needed  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  the  paid  employees. 

A  second  story  should  be  added  to  the  laundry  building  for  the 
accommodation    of   the   ironing   department.     This    will    afford 
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more  room  on  the  main  floor  for  the  washing  and  sorting  of 
clothes. 

A  new  morgue  should  be  provided  at  once;  one  which  shall  be 
modem  in  every  detail,  of  suflicient  capacity,  and  with  a  mortuary 
chapel.  The  present  morgue  has  but  nine  compartments,  while  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  care  for  from  25  to  30  bodies  at  a  time. 
The  building  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

The  new  service  building  centralizes  the  dining  rooms  for  all 
employees  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  staflE  and  nurses, 
whose  dining  rooms  are  in  their  i'es|)ective  buildings.  The  win- 
dows of  the  kitchen,  located  upon  the  top  floor,  should  have  been 
carried  to  the  ceiling  line  that  the  ventilation  might  be  rapid  and 
certain.  The  room  during  the  summer  months  is  very  hot.  This 
condition  could  be  relieved  by  the  alteration  suggested,  and  the 
installation  of  electric  fans. 

This  building  in  other  particulars  seems  adequate  for  the 
needs,  is  well  constructed  and  well  equij)])ed. 

Detention  Pavilion — Kings  Colnty  Hospital. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  alienist,  with  a 
staff  of  seven  male  and  seven  female  attendants.  The  census 
has  been  heavy  during  the  year,  and  an  addition  to  provide 
wards  for  the  care  of  disturbed  cases  is  necessary. 


CUMBERLAND  STREET   HOSPITAL, 
(log  Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

John  F.  FitzQbrald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Superintendent 
0.  B.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  217. 

Olhcers  arid  employes,  65. 

Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  171. 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year.  2,441. 

This  hospital  has  been  improved  during  the  year  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  medical  staff. 

New  boilers  and  electric  elevators  have  been  installed.  A 
new  building  has  been  erected   to  accomiuodate  the  stable  and 
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ambulance  house.  It  has  a  dormitory  for  the  drivers  and  order- 
lies and  a  pathological  laboratory  and  morgue. 

Although  numerous  repairs  have  been  made  throughout  the 
buildings,  an  addition  to  the  nurses  home  is  needed  in  order 
that  the  number  of  nurses  in  training  may  be  increased.  A 
grf^dtiate  nurse  should  be  in  charge  of  the  operating  room ;  which 
important  post  must  now  be  left  to  one  of  the  nurses  still  in 
training.  The  number  of  nurses  is  insufficient  and  class  wcwk 
has  to  be  done  in  the  evening,  which  is  neither  fair  to  the  student 
nor  to  the  superintendent. 

The  number  of  patients  last  winter  was  much  above  the  bed 
capacity.  This  shows  the  need  of  an  addition  to  this  hospital, 
or  a  large  new  pavilion  for  the  Kings  County  Hospital  to  provide 
for  the  overflow. 

Besides  an  increase  of  the  bed  capacity  there  is  also  needed 
a  receiving  ward  for  female  patients  where  their  examination 
and  preparation  for  the  wards  may  be  made. 

A  number  of  consumptive  patients  are  still  cared  for  in  this 
hospital.  These  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air  pavilions  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

The  food  and  medical  supplies  are  both  ample  in  quantity  and 
of  good  quality  and  the  dietary  is  varied  and  satisfactory,  but 
the  kitchen  is  too  small  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  low  ceil- 
ings make  the  room  very  warm  in  all  seasons.  This  heat  can  be 
remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  ventilating  fans. 

The  new  morgue  is  a  room  8'  x  12',  without  either  icing  facili- 
ties or  drains. 


BRADFORD   STREET   HOSPITAL. 

(log  Bradford  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

John   F.  FitzQerald,   M.  D.,  General  Medical  finperintendent. 

Sni»ervising  nurse.  Miss  Ada  Newbold. 
lied  capacity,  8. 
Officers  and  employes,  7. 
Number  of  patients  October  1,  1904,  3. 
\Vhole  number  treated  during  the  year,  120. 
33 
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The  one  need  at  this  hospital  is  for  an  entire  new  building; 
the  present  structure  is  too  small  for  the  demandfi  made  upon 
it  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  acquiring  a  new 
site,  and  a  new  building. 

The  present  building  has  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  the 
plumbing  was  recently  placed  in  good  condition. 

The  food  supplies  are  good  and  the  dietary  satisfactory.     • 


CONEY  ISLAND  RECEPTION  HOSPITAL. 

(Sea  Breeze  Avenue,  Coney  Island.  N.  Y.) 

John  F.  FitzQebald,  M.  D.,  General  Medical  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  9. 

OflScers  and  employees,  7. 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year,  82. 

This  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
April  15,  1904.  The  growth  of  the  permanent  population  in  this 
district  and  the  immense  number  of  workers  and  visitors  during 
the  summer  months  has  made  it  diflScult  for  the  stalBf  to  do  all 
the  work  requ'red.  The  facilities  are  inadequate  and  the  limited 
number  of  beds  makes  frequent  transfers  to  the  Kings  Ck)unty 
Hospital  necessary. 

Tents. 

It  was  expected  that  a  number  of  tents  would  be  provided  and 
set  upon  the  hospital  grounds  for  the  temporary  accommodation 
of  the  children  in  the  other  public  hospitals  of  the  borough, 
but  it  was  late  in  tlie  season  when  one  was  set  up,  and  that  was 
put  into  use  for  adult  patients.  The  children  should  be  pro- 
vided for  and  arrangements  be  made  early  in  the  spring,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  seashore  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall. 

New  Building. 

The  erection  of  a  hospital,  more  favorably  located  and  of 
greater  capacity,  is  under  consideration.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  providing  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the  district.    A  large 
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plot  of  ground  in  a  good  location,  but  removed  from  the  amuse- 
ment resorts,  has  been  under  consideration  as  a  site  for  the  new 
hospital. 

Ample  ground  should  be  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able hospital  building  and  for  the  erection  of  portable  tents 
for  the  care  of  children    in   the  summer;   and    of  such    other 
.patients  from  the  hospitals  of  the  department  who  need  the 
seashore,  sunshine  and  open  air  treatment. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  NOTMAN, 
Commissioner  for  Kings  County. 
October  15,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board,  I  present 
herewith  my  report  upon  the  condition  and  needa  of  the  alms- 
houses, public  hospitals  and  children's  homes  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District. 

General  Conditions. 

Although  several  of  the  almshouses  in  the  district  are  among 
the  oldest  in  the  State  and  have  some  buildings  whoee  conditions 
of  repair  and  equipment  demand  radical  and  immediate  change 
for  the  better,  these  institutions  are,  in  the  main,  in  good  con- 
dition. The  general  equipments  have  been  improved,  although 
when  compared  with  each  other  in  detail,  the  equipments  are 
not  alike,  some  having  poor  provision  in  this  regard  and  others 
the  best  obtainable. 

In  two  of  the  almshouses,  those  in  Putnam  and  Rockland 
counties,  the  equipment  is  meagre  and  badly  worn.  Modem  and 
more  comfortable  furnishings  are  needed  in  both. 

The  care  given  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  is  in  most  par- 
ticulars good,  and  where  it  is  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  it  is 
largely  due  to  lack  of  help. 

Dutchess  County. 

There  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the  matter 
of  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  County  Almi^house,  although  no 
improvements  were  made  and  none  have  been  provided  for.  A 
steam  power  laundry  is  needed  and  the  bijildinga  should  be 
equipped  with  outside  iron  fire  escapes. 

More  paid  helpers  are  needed,  as  the  care  of  the  men  who  are 
sick  and  the  cooking  and  management  of  the  laundry  are  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper,  who  is  required  also  to  do 
the  work  of  farmer  and  dairyman. 

POUGHKEEPSIB    CiTY. 

Order,  cleanliness  and  good  care  prevail  in  this  almshouse. 
The  number  and  separation  of  the  buildings  permit  some  isola- 
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tion  of  the  sick.  The  farm  has  been  enlarged  recently  and  it 
is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  dairy.  The  dietary  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  well  prepared.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes  are  required 
that  all  the  inmates  may  have  ready  avenues  of  escape  in  case 
of  lire. 

Oranqb  County. 

The  buildings,  which  are  in  the  main  old,  are  kept  in  repair 
and  in  good  order  and  are  clean.  The  "Annex*'  for  men  needs 
to  be  remodeled  and  made  habitable.  The  dietary  haB  been 
impi^oved  and  might  be  still  further  improved  by  the  employ- 
nient  (»f  a  capable  cook ;  a  much  needed  steam  power  laundry  is 
now  installed.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes,  new  plumbing  in  the 
brick  building  in  which  are  located  the.  men's  hospital  and 
women's  donnitories,  extra  equipment  for  extinguishing  fire, 
and  additional  help  are  needed. 

Nbwburg  City. 

The  year  has  been  advanced  in  all  matters  of  administration 
at  this  institution. 

The  buildings  are  well  cared  for  as  to  repairs,  cleanliness 
and  order.  The  kitchen  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  cook  and  the 
dietary  is  satisfactory;  a  new  heating  system  was  installed 
recently.  The  chief  needs  are  a  detached  hospital  building, 
helpers  to  care  for  the  men  and  women  when  they  are  sick,  and 
a  new  steam  power  laundry. 

Putnam  County. 

The  general  care  afiforded  the  inmates  is  satisfactory.  Repairs 
to  the  buildings  are  greatly  needed,  and  refurnishing  will  relieve 
the  bare  and  cheerless  appearance  of  the  rooms.  A  new  heating 
system  which  extends  to  the  hospital  was  installed  during  the 
year.  Employees  of  a  higher  grade  to  assist  the  keeper  are 
needed;  also  outside  iron  fire  escapes  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  under  good  pressure. 

Rockland  County. 

In  many  particulars  the  conditions  are  very  unsatisfactory 
in  this  institution.  They  were  brought  about  largely  by  the 
failure  to  employ  sufficient  help.    The  buildings  are  out  of  re- 
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pair,  as  no  improvements  have  been  made  lately,  and  they  lack 
modem  conveniences.  Plans  have  been  prejmred  for  a  new 
hospital,  and  for  the  renovation  and  plumbing  of  the  men's  build- 
ing. If  these  plans  are  carried  out  upon  a  liberal  scale  and  the 
buildings  properly  furnished,  and  if  sufficient  capable  help  be 
employed,  conditions  will  improve.  Besides  these  changes,  out- 
side iron  fire  escapes  and  an  abundant  water  supply  under  good 
pressure  are  urgently  needed. 

Wbstchbstbe  County. 

All  the  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  in  all  the 
condition  of  order  and  cleanliness  is  satisfactory.  Although  the 
addition  of  the  new  hospital  for  the  isolation  of  consumptive 
patients  and  those  suffering  from  other  communicable  diseases, 
and  the  increase  of  the  nursing  staflP  greatly  improve  service, 
an  elevator  and  balconies  for  the  use  of  convalescents  should  be 
provided  in  Hospital  No.  1.  A  morgue  is  greatly  needed  also, 
and  there  should  be  electric  lighting  in  the  old  building. 

Hempstead  Town  Almshouse. 

In  this  institution  the  inmates  are  well  cared  for,  and  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Annex,"  are  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  "Annex,''  however,  is  unfit  for  further  use.  The 
buildings  are  now  equipped  with  outside  iron  fire  escapes  and 
the  water  supply,  as  well  as  the  storage  capacity,  has  been 
increased. 

North  Hempstead  and  Oystbb  Bay  Almshouse. 

The  trustees  and  supervisors  in  charge  of  this  almshouse  are 
slow  to  make  improvements  so  long  needed  and  properly  equip 
the  institution  with  comfortable  and  modem  furnishings, 
although  it  receives  an  income  from  a  large  invested  fund  and 
is  also  provided  for  by  taxation.  Under  present  conditions,  with 
the  unskilled  and  insufficient  help,  and  with  the  insufficient, 
antiquated  and  worn-out  furnishings,  proper  care  of  the  inmates 
is  impossible.  The  needs  are:  Repairs  to  the  buildings;  new 
equipment;  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water;  tiie  abandonment 
of  stoves  for  heating;  a  safer  illuminant  than  kerosene  oil;  a 
rearranged  dietary;  new  bams. 
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Suffolk  County. 

The  care  given  the  inmates  continues  good.  The  buildings 
are  kept  in  repair  and  are  in  good  order  and  clean.  The  dietary 
is  also  satisfactory.  There  is  a  detached  hospital  and  careful 
attendants  and  the  sick  are  well  cared  for.  The  outside  iron  fire 
escapes,  however,  should  be  extended  and  have  iron  stairs  reach- 
ing the  ground  in  order  to  facilitate  escape  in  event  of  Are.  A 
sewage  disposal  plant  is  another  necessity,  and  when  this  is 
installed  the  buildings  should  be  equipped-  with  indoor  flush 
water-closets  to  complete  the  sanitary  equipment. 

Children's  Hombs. 

Orange  County  Children's  Home, 

The  children  who  are  chaises  of  the  county  are  cared  for  In  a 
converted  residen<^e.near  the  outskirts  of  Middletown.  This  has 
lar^e  grounds  for  recreation  purposes.  The  children  were  found 
clean,  healthy,  well  fed  and  cared  for.  They  receive  secular 
instruction  in  the  Home,  but  attend  the  neighboring  churches  on 
Sundays  for  religious  services,  and  also  have  instruction  at  the 
Home  Sunday  afternoons. 

Children- 8  Home  of  Newburgh  Town  and  City. 

The  dependent  children  of  the  town  and  city  of  Newburgh  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Alms  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor. 

The  Children's  Home  is  located  in  the  city.  A  recently  added 
third  story  provides  rooms  for  quarantine  and  hospital  purposes. 
While  the  children  were  found  clean,  well  cared  for  and  under 
fair  discipline,  some  improvements  were  seen  to  be  needed  in  the 
equipment.  There  is  room  for  recreation  in  the  yard  around 
the  house;  but  a  countrj^  location  would  be  much  better  if,  by 
a'f^moval,  the  children  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  and  the  churches  of  their  faith, 
which  they  now  have. 

Suffolk  County  Children's  Home, 

The  location  oi  this  Home  is  most  favorable,  as  it  is  away 
from  the  epvironment  and  association  of  a  city.    It  gives  to  the 
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children  ample  room  for  recreation  and  they  live  much  in  the 
open  air  throughout  the  year. 

The  immediate  management  has  been  fortunately  selected  and 
the  matron  secures  good  results  and  evidently  understands  the 
needs  of  the  little  ones.  The  inmates  and  buildings  are  well  pro- 
tected in  event  of  fire ;  the  food  is  varied  and  well  prepared.  The 
children  receive  secular  education  at  the  home  and  good  care  in 
every  particular. 

New  York  Farm  Colony — Borough  op  Richmond. 

Many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  alms- 
house. The  new  dormitory  building  for  men  is  completed  and 
occupied.  This  building  contains  also  the  general  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms.  Three  large,  three-story  frame  cottages  have  been 
erected  upon  a  remote  part  of  the  farm  on  high  ground.  They 
are  designed  to  accommodate  single  women,  married  couples  and 
single  men.    The  first  two  are  occupied. 

The  water  supply  is  still  inadequate,  although  two  new  artesian 
wells  have  been  driven  at  the  pumping  station  and.  a  steel  storage 
tank  erected  near  the  cottages  to  supply  them  with  water. 

The  epileptic  and  more  able-bodied  poor  persons  are  sent  to  this 
institution  and  do  considerable  work  on  the  farm.  The  food  and 
the  care  given  the  inmates  are  satisfactory. 

Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  were 
raised  at  the  Colony  in  1904  and  were  sent  to  the  various  other 
institutions  in  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 
Commissioner  for  the  Second  Judicial  District. 
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•     REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  my  report  on  the  almshouses  of  the  third  judicial 
district. 

The  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  of  the  third  judicial  dis- 
trict have  been  insi)ected  during  the  year  by  the  r^ular  inspectors 
of  the  Board,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Commissioner  to  visit 
the  public  institutions  annually. 

Oeneral  Conditions. 

A  large  number  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  the  district  are  old,  but  in  the  main  are  kept  in  good  repair. 

In  every  county  except  one,  where  the  conditions  may  be  im- 
f)roved,  the  care  of  the  inmates  is  satisfactory  and  the  buildings 
are  kept  in  good  order  and  are  clean. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Ulster  County 
Almshouse,  no  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year. 

Improvements. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  institution  occupied  by  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany  was  commenced  by  the  erection  of  a  central 
work-and-service  building  which  has  been  in  use  three  years.  The 
construction  of  other  new  buildings  should  not  be  delayed  any 
longer.  The  condition  of  the  men's  dormitory  building,  both  as 
to  structure  and  plumbing,  renders  it  inadvisable  to  continue  to 
use  it  any  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 

New  buildings  for  administration  purposes  and  a  women's 
dormitory  have  been  erected  at  the  Ulster  County  Almshouse  to 
i-eplace  thoee  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  year  and  will  be  in 
use  shortly,  and  at  the  same  institution  a  reservoir,  which,  when 
completed,  promises  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  both  domes- 
tic and  Are  purposes  is  being  constructed. 

Three  almshouses  have  been  equipped  with  steam-power  laun- 
dries and  additions  made  to  the  heating  plant  in  one.  In  another 
an  electric-lighting  system  has  been  installed  which  displaced  the 
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dangerous  kerosene  oil  light.  An  abundant  water  supply  has 
been  provided  in  one,  which  should  protect  its  buildings  from 
being  agiiin  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  all  of  the  almshouses  repairs  more  or  less  extensive  have 
been  made. 

I^ROTECTiON  From  Fire. 

In  one  almshouse  in  the  district  is  the  supply  of  water  inade- 
(juate  for  puriKwses  of  protection  in  event  of  fire.  In  four  of  the 
almshouses  an  addition  ie  needed  to  the  portable  and  indoor  fire- 
extinguishing  facilities.  In  the  city  almshouse  in  Albany  and 
Kingston  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment, and  in  both,  additional  stand  pipes  and  connected  hose  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  life.  In  Greene  county,  an  addi- 
tional  supply  of  liquid  chemical  extinguishers  are  needed.  In 
Sullivan  county  the  inmates  and  property  are  almost  entirely  un- 
protected. >A'ays  of  escape  from  the  buildings  by  outside  iron 
stairs  are  a  necessity  recognized  and  demanded  by  special  laws, 
yet  four  of  the  eight  almshouses  are  wholly  unprovided  with  out- 
side iron  fire  escapes,  and  various  other  buildings  at  the  remain- 
ing almshouses  are  also  lacking  in  this  particular. 

Care  op  the  Sick. 

Humanity  requires  that  the  sick  among  the  dependent  poor 
shall  receive  adequate  care.  The  best  method  of  meeting  this 
requirement  doubtless  is  by  providing  detached  hospital  buildings, 
with  trained  attendants,  and  at  larger  institutions  trained  nurses, 
to  care  for  the  sick. 

Three  of  the  almshouses  of  the  district  have  now  separate  hos- 
pital buildings  or  infirmaries.  In  these  not  only  acute  cases,  but 
the  chronic  and  incurables  and  those  sinking  into  helplessness 
through  advancing  senility  are  cared  for.  In  the  other  alms- 
houses rooms  are  set  aside  for  the  sick  and  they  are  also  cared 
for  in  their  own  rooms.  Every  almshouse,  however  small  the 
j/oj)ulation,  should  have,  if  feasible,  detached  quarters  for  the 
isolation  of  the  sick,  and  especially  for  chronic  sufferers  as  well 
as  those  whose  condition  is  either  a  menace  to  the  health  or  im- 
poses undue  hardship  upon  the  other  inmates  by  reason  of  too 
close  contact  with  those  suffering  from  foul  diseases. 
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Regularly  trained  attendants  are  not  generally  employed  in 
these  almshouses;  the  care  of  the  sick  usually  devolves  upon  the 
more  careful  and  efficient  inmates. 

DiETAEY. 

The  matter  of  food  and  its  prompt,  tasteful  and  economical  prep- 
aration, is  one  which  demands  attention.  Its  importance  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
various  institutions  at  all  inspections.  A  decided  improvement 
has  been  during  the  year  noted  in  this  respect.  In  two  of  the 
counties,  trained  and  paid  cooks  are  employed,  which  is  the  first 
important  step  towards  a  satisfactory  dietary. 

The  food  supplies  are  as  a  rule  of  good  quality,  but  with  inmate 
c*ooks  it  is  often  spoiled  in  preparation,  and  it  is  seldom  attract- 
ively served. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  the  cook  chosen  from  the  ranKs 
of  the  inmates  usually  lacks  experience  and  interest.  The  dietaries 
are  necessarily  limited  in  much  variety. 

Wholesome  food  reasonably  varied,  and  properly  served,  has  a 
strong  influence  for  good  on  both  the  health  and  discipline  of 
institution  inmates. 

AiiBANY  County. 

The  care  given  the  inmates  is  generally  good.  The  old  dormi- 
tory building  for  men  is  in  poor  condition  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  heating  system, 
and  further  extensions  are  contemplated.  Something  should  be 
done  for  protection  from  fire,  as  the  present  means  are  inadequate 
and  the  escape  of  the  inmates  in  the  event  of  a  fire  would  be 
difficult. 

The  dietary  lacks  sufficient  variety  and  should  be  rearranged 
by  a  trained  dietitian.  A  competent  paid  cook  should  be  em- 
ployed in  order  that  the  food  may  be  well  and  economically  pre- 
pared. Besides  these  things  the  nursing  service  ought  to  be  in- 
creased, the  two  un-used  wards  at  the  hospital  should  be  opened 
and  trained  nurses  employed  instead  of  untrained  attendants  now 
in  service. 

34 
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The  needs  are: 

A  new  dormitory  bnilding  for  men ; 

Outside  iron  fire  escapes. 

A  qualified  cook;  and 

Trained  nurses. 

Columbia  County. 

At  this  almshouse  the  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  are 
clean.  The  inmates  are  well  oared  for  in  both  the  general  and 
hospital  departments.  The  dietary  is  good,  the  food  being  pre- 
pared by  a  trained  cock.  In  fact,  the  administration  of  this  insti- 
tution is  very  good. 

Lately,  a  steam-power  laundry  has  been  installed,  and  lighting 
by  electricity'  is  now  completed. 

Outside  iron  fire  escapes  are  needed  on  both  buildings. 

Qrbbnb  County. 

The  inmates  of  the  Greene  County  Almshouse  seemed  well 
cared  for  and  contented  and  the  dietary  is  varied  and  good.  The 
buildings  are  kept  clean,  in  good  order  and  repair.  This  institu- 
tion is  very  well  conducted. 

No  improvements  have  been  made  recently  and  none  are  now 
provided  for,  although  there  are  a  number  of  matters  which  need 
attention,  viz :  Outside  iron  fire  escapes ;  a  safer  illuminant  than 
kerosene  oil;  a  steam-power  laundry;  an  extension  of  the  steam- 
heating  plant,  and  better  hospital  facilities.  These  are  all  needed 
and  should  be  arranged  for  without  delay. 

Kingston  City. 

This  is  a  city  almshouse,  and  in  it  the  care  given  the  inmates, 
as  well  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  buildings,  was  found  satisfactory. 
The  food  supplied  is  good.  It  is  prepared  by  a  competent  paid 
cook.  No  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year  and  only 
minor  repairs  are  contemplated.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes  should 
be  provided,  as  they  are  needed  as  means  of  escape  in  event  of  fire. 
The  present  exits  and  ways  of  escape  are  entirely  inadequate. 
The  inside  spiral  stairs  are  unsafe  for  old  people  and  should  be 
remodeled.  A  steam  laundry  is  also  needed  as  well  as  additional 
focal  protection  from  fire. 
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ScHOHA&iB  County  AijMShousd. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  kept  clean  and  in  good  order, 
and  the  management  of  the  almshoufie  very  commend- 
able. Although  the  rooms  set  aside  for  the  <;are  of  the  sick  are 
cheerful  and  well  located^  a  detached  cottage  is  desirable  for 
^patients  suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  A  shower-beth  for 
the  inmates  and  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  in  the  superin- 
tendent's quarters  are  also  needed. 

Sullivan  County  Almshouse. 

The  inmates  of  this  institution  are  well  cared  for  and  the  dis- 
cipline is  good.  With  the  exception  of  an  old  building  used  in 
part  for  the  care  of  male  inmates  who  are  senile  or  idiotic,  the 
buildings  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Owing  to  a  limited  water  supply,  the  protection  of  the  buildings 
from  fire  is  inadequate.  In  consequence,  a  more  abundant  water 
supply  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  a  supply  of  liquid  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers are  needed.  A  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  incapables ; 
a  safer  illuminant  than  kerosene  oil  and  a  steam-power  launder- 
ing equipment  are  also  essential. 

Ulster  County. 

Efficient  administration  in  this  institution  is  not  obtained  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  of  the  failure  of  the  superintendent  to 
cooperate  with  the  Committee  of  its  Supervisors,  charged  with 
the  immediate  direction  of  its  affairs. 

The  conditions  at  the  institution  continue  to  be  most  unsatis- 
factory; the  minutes  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  will  show 
that  repeated  efforts  at  correction  of  evils  in  administration, 
have  met  no  response  of  cooperation  from  the  superintendent. 
Inspectors  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  improprieties  and 
abuses  in  management  and  the  commissioner  of  this  district  has 
made  special  visits  and  conducted  investigations  and  made  report 
to  the  Board  which  disclosed  maladministration  in  many  respects 
by  the  superintendent. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  called  to  the 
matter,  but  it  seemed  either  to  lack  the  inclination  or  knowledge 
of  the  means  to  check  an  evident  great  evil  and  utter  disregard  of 
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law  in  the  matter.  So  serious  were  the  conditions  that  the  subject 
waa  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  of  Ulster  county, 
which  failed,  however,  to  present  an  indictment  in  the  matter. 

The  superintendent,  although  many  improper  acts  of  his  were 
disclosed,  seemed  to  not  only  disregard,  but  to  defy  the  public 
authorities;  this  resulted  in  formal  charges  being  presented  to 
the  Governor  for  his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  a  referee 
to  take  the  testimony  and  report. 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  insist  that  the  law  shall 
be  obeyed  by  the  superintendent  of  Ulst^*  county  and  to  persist 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  for  this  county  a  proper  administration 
of  its  poor  funds  and  of  the  almshouse. 

Both  the  administration  building  and  a  large  bam  were  burned 
during  the  year,  but  since  the  fire  a  new  administration  and 
women's  building  and  a  wagon  shed  have  been  erected.  The  heat- 
ing plant  was  enlarged  and  extended.  An  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, under  good  pressure,  provides  ample  means  for  protecting 
the  buildings  from  fire  in  the  future  and  furnishes  power  for 
operating  an  electric-light  plant,  which,  with  a  steam-power 
laundry,  had  been  installed.  Alterations  and  improvements  are 
to  be  made  in  the  men's  building.  Improvement  is  noted  in  the 
cleanliness  and  order  of  the  residence  buildings.  The  food  is  now 
well  prepared  and  satisfactory.  A  detached  hospital  is  needed, 
also  iron  fire  escapes,  and  a  wheel-reel  for  the  hose. 

BENSSEr/ABR  COTJNTY  AlMSHOUSB. 

The  buildings  of  "  The  House  of  Industry  "  are  kept  in  a  con 
dition  of  good  repair,  order  and  cleanliness. 

The  care  given  the  inmates  is,  in  the  main,  good,  and  the  food 
is  of  satisfactory  quality  and  varied.  The  hospital  facilities  for 
both  men  and  women  ai^e  limited  and  the  men  who  are  sick  are 
neglected,  as  the  male  nurse  employed  is  careless  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

A  steam-power  laundry,  and  a  shower-bath,  have  been  installed 
in  this  almshouse,  and  new  heating  boilers  are  soon  to  replace 
the  old  ones. 

The  great  need  of  the  institution  is  a  separate  hospital  build- 
ing with  ample  capacity,  for  the  requisite  care  cannot  be  given 
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th^  sick  with  the  present  facilities  and  the  inadequate  nursing 
service. 

Besides  this,  additional  fire  escapes  are  required  in  order  that 
the  lives  of  the  inmates  may  be  further  safeguarded. 

Poor  Dbpartmbnt  of  thb  Marshall  Sanitarium. 

By  a  clause  in  the  Marshall  will,  the  trustees  of  the  Marshall 
Sanitarium  are  unwillingly  caring  for  a  number  of  the  poor  of 
the  ci^  of  Troy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees  will  soon  see 
their  way  clear  to  discontinue  this  department,  because  the  low 
rate  of  compensation,  is  an  expense  to  the  institution,  while  the 
presence  of  the  city  poor  is  detractive  to  the  discipline  of  the 
sanitarium  and  an  annoyance  to  the  private  patients,  who  object 
to  the  personnel  and  conduct  of  these  city  charges. 

The  building  is  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  although  it  is 
much  out  of  repair.  The  food  is  excellent.  The  discipline  is  lax 
and  of  the  free  and  easy  kind,  as  only  one  employee  is  on  duty  at 
a  time.  The  inmates  are  left  largely  to  their  own  devices,  and 
many  of  them  wander  off  to  the  neighboring  saloons  to  return  in 
an  intoxicated  condition  at  night. 

The  commitment  of  poor  charges  to  this  institution  should  stop, 
both  because  of  the  conditions  which  exist  there  and  because  the 
cost  is  greater  than  that  at  which  they  could  be  maintained  in 
the  almshouse  and  receive  better  care.  It  is  an  evil  for  which 
there  is  no  real  justification  and  which  should  be  discontinued, 
as  has  been  frequently  recommended. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 
OommisHoner  for  TJUrd  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

I  beg  to  snbmit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  Septeih- 
bep  30,  1904,  on  the  almshouses  of  the  fourth  judicial  district : 

The  almshouses  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  have  been  visited 
and  inspected  during  the  year  by  the  undersigned  Commissioner, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  by  the  alms- 
house inspectors  of  the  Board. 

The  management  and  discipline  in  the  several  institutions  of 
the  district  have,  in  the  main,  been  worthy  of  approval.  In  none 
of  the  almshouses  has  there  been  any  abuse  of  authority  or  ill- 
treatment  of  inmates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Schenectady  County  Almshouse, 
each  of  the  almshouses  of  the  district  is  located  on  a  farm  of 
sufficient  size  to  provide  well-varied  food  for  the  inmates  and  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  general  funds  of  the  institution.  The 
average  number  of  acres  of  the  farms  connected  with  the  alms- 
houses is  20O. 

In  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Warren  and 
Washington  counties,  the  almshouse  population  ranges  from  40 
to  75  inmates. 

In  St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  counties,  the  range 
is  from  85  to  105  inmates. 

Improvements. 

There  has  been  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors 
in  several  counties  to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

A  considerable  amount  has  been  expended  in  Saratoga,  Schen- 
ectady, Warren  and  Washington  counties.  Saratoga  county  has 
installed  electric  light  service  from  the  village  plant,  purchased 
lire  hose,  completed  extensive  painting  and  made  other  repairs. 
Schenectady  county  has  fenced  the  new  almshouse  property  with 
iron  fencing,  packed  and  graded  the  extensive  lawns  and  also 
purchased  a  supply  of  fire  hose.  Warren  county  has  installed 
steam  heat,  built  a  laundry  building  and  a  cattle  shed,  and  made 
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interior  repairs  in  its  almshouse.  Washington  county  has  built 
a  large  bam  with  slate  roof,  equipped  a  chill  room,  and  purdiased 
liquid  chemical  extinguishers  for  its  institution.  The  other  coun- 
ties of  the  district  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  improvements, 
except  as  follows :  Clinton  county  has  installed  steam  heat  and 
commenced  steel  ceilings.  Essex  county  has  built  a  root  cellar. 
Franklin  county  has  put  in  steel  ceilings  and  Fulton  county,  a 
root  cellar,  in  their  respective  almshouses. 

The  officers  of  these  institutions  and  the  boards  of  supervisors 
should  feel  assured  that  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  contemplate  well -equipped  institutions  but  not  lavish 
and  unnecessary  expenditures.  Your  commissioner  favors 
only  such  moderate  outlays  as  will  furnish  the  comfortable,  sani- 
tary and  humane  care  which  the  people  of  the  State  demand  shall 
be  given  to  those  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support  Many 
of  the  institutions  in  this  district,  however,  are  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  such  elementary  equipments  as  apparatus  for  fire  pro- 
tection and  means  of  escape  for  inmates  in  the  event  of  a  fire; 
and  also  in  such  sanitary-  appliances  as  are  necessary  for  good 
ventilation,  rapid  and  easy  bathing  and  satisfactory  laundry 
work.  In  spite  of  the  well-known  character  of  almshouse  inmates, 
six  counties  still  light  their  buildings  by  kerosene  oil  lamps. 
While  the  water  supply  is  abundant  and  pure  at  all  the  institu- 
tions, four  counties  depend  for  pressure  for  fire  control  on  attic 
tanks,  which  are  manifestly  inadequate  to  combat  flames. 

The  heating  arrangements  and  drainage  syst^ns  are  satisfac- 
tory throughout  the  district,  improvements  to  the  same  having 
been  made  wherever  necessary. 

Recommendations  to  the  various  boards  of  supervisors,  urging 
improvements  to  the  almshouses  under  their  control  have  been 
made,  showing  needs  as  follows: 

Clinton  County, — Improved  lighting,  ventilation^  water  pres- 
sure, bath  arrangements,  laundry,  means  of  fire  protection  and 
escape,  hospital  facilities,  new  barn,  ice  house,  and  additional 
farm  land. 

Essex  County, — Improved  lighting,  bathing,  laundry  and  fire 
escapes. 

Franklin  County. — Water  pressure,  iron  fire  escapes  and  im- 
proved bathing  facilities. 
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Fulton  County. — Fire  escapes,  hospital  facilities,  ventilation 
and  stand  pipes  for  fire  protection. 

Montgomery  Cownty. — Safer  lighting,  hospital  facilities,  fire 
escapes,  ventilation,  stand  pipes. 

8t.  Lav^rence. — ^Better  fire  protection,  a  safer  lighting  system, 
repairs  to  the  flooring  and  ceiling,  hospital  building,  and  a  steam 
drying  rack  for  the  laundry. 

Saratoga  Cownty. — ^Pire  escapes,  and  the  addition  of  steam 
dryer  and  mangle  to  laundry. 

Schenectady  County, — Iron  stair  fire  escapes. 

Wa/rren  County. — Fire  escapes,  steam  laundry,  shc^wer-baths, 
safer  lighting,  fire  hose  and  the  employment  of  additional  help. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  a  laxity  of  proper  administra- 
tion in  the  Warren  county  almshouse.  The  records  are  not  prop- 
erly kept,  the  failure  to  keep  eflScient  oversight  allows  neglect  of 
the  dormitory  arrangements;  the  sick  are  not  proi)erly  cared  for 
and  the  stores  and  equipment  are  permitted  to  deteriorate.  Ac- 
tion in  the  matter  has  been  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
to  bring  these  things  to  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  who  should  codperate  with  this  Board  in 
securing  a  change  in  these  important  administrative  matters  as 
well  as  in  making  the  much-needed  improvements. 

Washmgton  County, — Needs  increased  water  pressure,  fire 
escapes,  better  fire  protection,  laundry,  bathing  facilities  and  a 
safer  illuminant. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  suggested  and  needed  improve- 
ments will  have  been  made  within  the  coming  year.  The  com- 
missioner believes  that  a  wise  policy  sAiould  control  these  matters 
and  that  with  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  these  counties  should,  in  a  few  years,  take  as  good 
care  of  the  indigent  and  invalid  dependents  as  other  counties  do 
of  their  poor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NEWTON  ALDRIOH, 
Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District. 

October  12,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  six  counties  in  northern-central  New  York  comprising  the 
fifth  judicial  district  have  each  an  almshouse,  besides  which  the 
city  of  Oswego  maintains  a  separate  institution  for  its  dependent 
poor.  Most  of  these  almshouses  have  been  visited  by  the  com- 
missioner for  the  district,  and  all  have  also  been  inspected  by  the 
insi)ectors  of  almshouses  during  the  year. 

In  number  of  inmates  and  employees,  as  well  as  in  value  of 
buildings,  the  almshouses  of  Oneida  and  Onondaga  counties  lead 
the  rest.  That  of  Oneida  county  maintains  about  340  inmates, 
and  the  property  is  valued  at  1150,000.  Onondaga  county  cares 
for  nearly  300  dependent  poor  in  its  almshouse,  which  has  an 
excellent  hospital  attached  to  it  and  has  cost  over  |100,000. 
The  almshouses  in  JeflFerson,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  and  Oswego  coun- 
ties and  Oswego  city,  each  maintains  between  40  and  160  inmates, 
and  has  buildings  and  other  property  valued  at  from  fl5,000 
to  190,000. 

General  Character  op  the  Buildings. 

Excepting  the  Oneida  county  almshouse  at  Bome,  which  is  of 
modern  construition,  and  arranged  on  the  cross-shaped  cottage 
plan,  the  almshouses  of  this  district  are  of  the  barrack  type,  or 
formed  by  two  or  three  buildings  in  a  line.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  in  good  repair  and  furnish  room  enough  for  the  number 
of  inmates  to  be  accommodated,  but  others  require  extensive  alter- 
ation and  improvement. 

Improvements. 

Each  of  the  almshouses  in  the  district  has  made  during  the 
year  some  improvements  in  its  equipment.  While  some  of  these 
have  been  of  minor  import,  a  noteworthy  one  is  the  new  service 
building  in  Onondaga  county,  in  which  are  the  kitchen  and  bakery, 
both  equipped  with  full  and  modern  conveniences.  In  Herkimer 
county  a  new  steam  laundry  in  a  detached  building  has  been 
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secared,  and  electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  the  Oswego 
county  almshouse. 

Heating  and  Lighting. 

All  of  the  almshouses  are  now  heated  by  steam,  and  all  are 
lighted  by  electricity  except  that  in  Herkimer  county  which  is 
well  lighted  by  acetylene  gas  lately  installed. 

Sanitation. 

Drainage  sewers  are  employed  at  all  the  almshouses.  Their 
general  construction  is  satisfactory,  and  all,  except  that  at 
Mexico,  are  well  adapted  to  the  special  sanitary  requirements. 
The  Mexico  drain  opens  into  a  sluggish  ditch  too  near  the  alms- 
house buildings. 

The  ventilation  is  good  in  the  smaller  almshouses,  but  very 
poor  in  those  of  Onondaga  and  Oneida  counties,  where  the  number 
of  inmates  requires  a  modem  system  of  forced  ventilation. 

Abundant  and  pure  water  is  furnished  for  sanitary  purposes  at 
all  the  almshouses,  the  same  supply  being  used  under  suflScient 
pressure  to  be  a  protection  against  fire  in  all  the  counties  except 
Oswego,  where  both  the  city  and  county  almshouses  depend  for 
pressure  on  tanks  located  in  the  almshouse  attics.  These  afford 
sufficient  pressure  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  not  enough  to  flood 
the  roofs  or  upper  floors. 

Bathing  is  compulsory  in  all  the  almshouses,  and  each  one  is 
equipped  with  tubs  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
Oneida  county  almshouse  has  shower-baths,  but  the  inmates  still 
use  the  tubs.  The  advantages  of  the  shower-bath  in  rapidity  of 
handling  a  large  number  of  bathers,  some  of  them  reluctant.  In 
furnishing  a  bath  without  the  danger  of  infection  which  is  pres- 
ent where  tubs  are  used,  and  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  water,  and 
attendance,  make  this  method  of  bathing  superior  to  any  other. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  institution  in  the  district  will  adopt  the 
shower  system. 

These  almshouses  generally  have  installed  steam  laundries, 
and  find  the  important  sanitary  matters  connected  with  the  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  of  the  inmates  much  easier  handled  in  conse- 
quence.    The  only  institutions  which  cling  to  the  old-fashioned 
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hand  equipment,  and  wholly  depend  upon  hand  labor,  are  the 
Oswego  city  and  county  almshouses. 

Danger  From  Fire. 

One  of  the  chief  needs  in  this  district  is  a  more  thorough  appre- 
ciation by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  ever-present  danger  to 
life  and  property  from  fire.  The  equipment  of  each  almshouse 
should  conform  to  the  standard  required  by  law  and  by  a  sensible 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  and  the  safety  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  the  larger  institutions  the  means  of  fighting  fire  are 
adequate,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  almshouses  in 
Oswego  county.  In  these  the  attic  tanks,  as  before  stated,  do  not 
afford  sufticient  pressure,  nor  could  they  be  relied  upon  were  a 
fire  to  break  out  on  the  roofs  or  in  the  garrets.  From  the  finan- 
cial standpoint  no  appropriation  can  be  more  wisely  made  than 
in  providing  adequate  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  which, 
from  the  number  and  character  of  the  population,  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  almshouses. 

Each  dormitory  room  should  have  connection  with  some  outside 
iron  escape  of  strong  construction  and  easy  descent.  In  the 
smaller  almshouses  there  are  no  outside  means  of  escape  except 
at  the  Oswego  city  almshouse,  which  has  the  best  pattern  of  ex- 
terior fire  escape,  the  Kirker-Bender  Tube.' The  helpless  character 
of  most  of  the  inmates  of  almshouses  requires  that  even  in  the 
smaller  institutions  fire  escapes  easy  to  descend  shall  be  provided. 

Hospital  Equipment. 

In  no  branch  of  almshouse  work  is  the  need  more  pressing  for 
careful  attention,  special  accommodations  and  equipment,  than 
in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Much  improvement  in  the  hospital  facil- 
ities is  needed  in  this  district.  The  detached  hospital  building  of 
Onondaga  county  is  well  arranged  in  many  respects.  Its  chief 
defects  are  in  its  cramped  and  heated  wards  for  tuberculous 
cases  on  its  top  floor,  and  in  lack  of  room  for  a  suitable  operat- 
ing ward  and  for  maternity  day  rooms.  Neither  is  there  suitable 
provision  for  isolating  contagious  diseases.  Oneida  county  neeus 
a  detached  hospital  building  which  will  not  only  afford  much 
better  means  of  caring  for  the  sick,  but  also  relieve  the  congestion 
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in  the  almshouse  proper,  and  make  easier  the  management  of  the 
entire  institution.  Each  of  the  smaller  almshouses  needs  a  suit- 
able detached  building  for  hospital  purposes.  The  only  exceptions 
are  in  the  Oswego  city  almshouse  and  the  Lewis  county  alms- 
house. The  former  has  ample  room  for  the  care  of  its  sick  in 
the  present  building,  and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  able-bodied 
inmates.  The  latter  has  vacant  rooms  in  one  of  its  buildings, 
sufficiently  secluded,  which  are  to  be  furnished  for  hospital 
purposes. 

General. 

The  general  administration  of  the  almshouses  and  of  the  farms 
on  which  each  is  located,  is  good.  Owing  to  the  efficient  superin- 
tendency  and  the  value  of  the  farm  products,  the  per  capita  cost 
of  maintenance  is  low.  The  food  provided  the  inmates  is  gener- 
ally of  good  quality,  is  fairly  well  prepared,  and  ample  in 
quantity.  The  dietary  in  some  of  the  almshouses  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  a  more  systematic  and  better  varied 
menu. 

The  retention  of  inmates  belonging  to  the  defective  classes 
continues  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  administration  in  most  of 
the  counties.  The  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  classes,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree,  the  idiotic  class,  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
officers  and  employees, 'detract  from  the  discipline,  and  impose  u 
disagreeable  element  in  these  institutions  whose  chief  purpose 
should  be  the  care  of  the  worthy  poor.  Every  effort  should  ]ye 
made  to  secure  the  transfer  of  these  burdensome  cases  to  the 
State  institutions  especially  intended  for  their  care. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  wholly 
dependent  poor  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  satisfactory.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  improving  the  facilities  for  their 
proper,  safe,  and  humane  care,  but  the  spirit  of  improvement  is 
rife,  and  the  next  two  or  three  years  will  see  many  of  the  urgent 
needs  in  these  institutions  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS  McCarthy, 

Co7nmi8»ionery  Fifth  Judicial  District, 
October  12,   1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

In  the  territory  covered  by  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  in  the 
southern  central  portion  of  the  State  are  five  cities  of  the  third 
class.  Of  these  only  Binghamton  and  Elmira  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  contribute  largely  to  the  almshouse  population.  The  ten 
counties  of  the  district  ai'e  mainly  rural  in  character  and  con- 
tain some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  State.  The  counties 
of  Broome,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Madison, 
Otsego,  Tioga  and  Tompkins  have  each  provided  well  ordered 
almshouses,  which  are  located  on  good  farms,  that,  by  their  prod- 
ucts, contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dependent 
poor. 

ScHUYLBtt  County. 

The  only  remaining  county  of  the  district,  Schuyler,  with  a 
population  of  about  16,000  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  real 
c^titte  of  over  f6,000,000,  has  50  entirely  dependent  poor  per- 
sons for  whom  no  almshouse  is  provided.  They  are  boarded 
out  in  private  families,  the  heads  of  which  are  generally  y^iry 
poor,  usually  improvident  and  in  some  cases  without  any  other 
means  of  support  than  the  dole  received  for  the  food  and  quasi 
care  they  furnish  one  or  two  of  the  public  dependents. 

In  this  twentieth  century,  it  is  surprising  that  the  people  of 
one  of  the  counties  of  the  Empire  State  are  willing  to  continue 
an  antiquated,  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  system  of  public 
relief  of  the  poor — a  system  so  defective  that  it  has  been  aban- 
doned long  ago  by  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  boarding 
out  of  the  poor  is  universally  condemned  by  those  most  competent 
to  pass  upon  questions  of  poor  relief.  Actual  visits  to  the  homes 
of  these  poor  by  the  Board's  inspectors  have  shown  that  they  are 
maintained,  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  in  entirely  unsuitable 
homes.  Of  the  remainder,  many  are  boarded  with  relatives,  some 
of  whom,  no  doubt,  would  relieve  the  public  of  their  maintenance 
if  an  almshouse  were  established ;  and  the  others,  about  ten  in 
number,  p,re  maintained  at  comparatively  a  heavy  expense,  from 
|2.25  to  14.00  per  week.  In  the  other  counties  of  this  district 
the  average  cost  of  board  in  almshouses,  per  week,  is  not  much 
over  half  the  sum  first  mentioned  above. 
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To  Be  Voted  Upon. 

The  undersigned  commissioner  has  visited  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Schuyler  county  and  urged  their  cooperation  in  securing 
an  almshouse  for  this  county.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  county  at  the  coming  town  meetings.  Whatever 
their  action,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  commissioner  to  con- 
tinue to  press  the  matter  until  it  is  rightly  settled  by  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  almshouse  which  will  afford  so  much  better  relief; 
remove  from  the  growing  children  of  the  county  the  pernicious 
influence  of  paupers,  idiots  and  other  dependents;  concentrate 
the  poor  in  a  suitable,  sanitary  home  and  make  possible  eflScient 
supervision  by  oflBcers  of  the  county  and  State,  and,  after  the 
initial  appropriation  for  construction,  reduce  the  county^s  annual 
expense  bill  for  poor  relief. 

Improvements. 

The  almshouses  of  the  other  counties  in  my  district  have  been 
regularly  visited  by  the  Board's  inspectors  and  by  myself.  They 
are  all  comfortably  equipped  for  the  humane  care  of  the  poor. 
In  most  of  the  counties  some  improvements  have  been  made  this 
year.  Broome  county  has  extended  its  system  of  steam  heat 
and  all  the  buildings  are  now  heated  by  steam.  Twenty  acres  of 
land  have  been  added  to  the  farm.  Chemung  county  has  built 
for  the  increase  of  water  supply,  a  reservoir  on  a  hillside  in 
addition  to  the  smaller  one  formerly  constructed.  Chenango 
county  has  installed  spray  baths.  Cortland  county  now  uses 
electric  lights  and  has  built  an  icehouse.  Otsego  county  has  pro- 
vided an  isolation  room  for  women  needing  hospital  care.  Tioga 
county  has  occupied  its  new  and  repaired  buildings  and  extended 
its  steam  heating  service.  Delaware  and  Tompkins  counties  have 
each  made  minor  interior  repairs  and  improvements.  Besides 
these  things  many  more  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the 
several  counties  in  the  near  future. 

The  present  conditions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Heating.  All  the  counties  employ  steam  heat  at  the  alms- 
houses. 

Lighting,  Electricity  is  used  for  lighting  by  Cortland  and 
Otsego  counties.     Springfield  gas  is  used  in  Broome,  Chenango 
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and  Delaware  counties.    Kerosene  oil  is  still  used  in  Chemung^ 
Tioga,  Tompkins  and  Madison  counties. 

Laundry.     Steam  laundry  apparatus  has  been  introduced  in 
Broome,  Chenango,  Otsego,  Tioga  and  Madison  counties.    Hand 
apparatus,  with  tubs,  is  still  used  in  Chemung,  Cortland,  Dela-. 
ware  and  Tompkins  counties. 

Ventilation.  In  most  of  the  almshouses  the  ventilation  is  good. 
It  is  poor  in  the  buildings  of  Broome,  Cortland  and  Tompkins 
counties. 

Drainage.  The  drainage  is  generally  good.  Some  improvement 
in  drainage  is  desirable  in  the  almshouses  of  Cortland,  Dela- 
ware and  Tompkins  counties. 

Bathing.  The  inmates  of  all  the  almhouses  in  the  district  are 
required  to  bathe  regularly.  Shower-baths  have  been  provided  by 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware  and  Tioga  counties.  The  others 
should  adopt  this  method  of  bathing  as  it  is  much  more  cleanly, 
rapid  and  easy  of  supervision. 

Water  Supply.  For  sanitary,  culinary  and  drinking  purposes 
the  water  supply  is  excellent  at  all  the  almshouses.  It  is  ade- 
quate for  fire  protection  and  of  sufficient  pressure  to  cover  the 
buildings  at  only  three,  those  i^  Chemung,  Chenango  and  Madi- 
son counties. 

Fire  Escapes.  Suitable  iron  stair  escapes  are, needed  for  some 
of  the  buildings  at  the  following  almshouses :  Broome,  Chenango, 
Cortland,  Otsego,  Tioga,  Tompkins  and  Madison:  Most  of  the 
dormitories,  however,  are  only  two  stories  in  height.  Where  they 
are  three  stories  in  height  the  need  is  more  pressing,  but  even 
in  a  two-story  almshouse  building,  the  outside  stair  escape  is 
essential  owing  to  the  helpless  character  of  many  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  feeble  condition  of  all.  Especially  at  night,  halls  and 
interior  stairways  are  apt  to  be  impassable  through  smoke  and 
ordinary  ladders  are  frail,  difficult  to  descend  and  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 

The  hospital  facilities  are  inadequate  in  Broome,  Chemung, 
Cortland,  Otsego,  Tioga,  Tompkins  and  Madison  counties. 
Among  almshouse  inmates  many  suffer  from  chronic  illness  or 
debility  and  there  are  always  cases  needing  seclusion  for  their 
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own  benefit,  or  isolation  for  the  protection  of  others.  A  separate 
hospital  building,  adequate  for  the  population  is  urgently  sug- 
gested for  each  almshouse.  In  such  buildings,  general,  surgical 
and  isolation  wards  are  needed  for  each  sex,  as  well  as  operating 
rooms  and  maternity  departments. 

Progress. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  almshouse  in  Schuyler  county, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  improvements  noted  above,  this 
district  will  be  well  equipped  for  the  care  of  its  dependent  poor. 
Progress  is  being  made  along  right  lines. 

The  widest  experience  has  shown  that  the  most  efficient  care 
is  that  which  is  humane,  sanitary,  and  adapted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  helpless  dependents,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  report  such  progress  in  the  right  direction  and  such  hopeful 
conditions  in  the  territory  under  my  supervision. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
Commissioner  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  almshouses  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District,  which  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Cayuga,  Livingston^  Monroe,  Ontario, 
Seneca,  Steuben,  Wayne  and  Yates,  have  been  regularly  visited 
and  inspected  during  the  year  by  the  officers  of  the  Board.  Each 
of  these  almshouses  maintains  usually  from  40  to  85  inmates,  ex- 
cept that  in  Monroe  county,  which  maintains  about  450  inmates. 

The  counties  of  this  district  cover  as  rich  farming  land  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  each  almshouse,  except  that  of 
Monroe  county,  is  located  on  a  good  fai*m,  which  furnishes 
profitable  employment  for  such  inmates  as  can  work,  and  sup- 
plies the  tables  with  a  variety  of  produce.  This  reduces  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  and  gives  variety  to  the  diet.  The  average 
size  of  the  almshouse  farms  is  150  acres.  A  small  dairy  of 
from  eight  to  twenty  cows  is  kept  at  each  almshouse,  and  the 
milk  and  butter  produced  are  used  by  the  inmates. 

In  these  institutions  the  administration  is  economical  and 
efficient.  The  officers  have  for  the  most  part  served  for  several 
years  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  this  retention  of  efficient  officers 
in  their  difficult  positions  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  communities 
they  represent.  Any  connection  between  partisan  politics  and 
the  administration  of  charity  is  to  be  deplored.  The  removal  of 
an  efficient  poor  law  officer  for  political  reasons  almost  invariably 
results  in  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  efficiency,  and  is  followed 
by  increased  expenditures.  A  ready  discernment  of  the  real 
needs  of  applicants  for  assistance  calls  for  discretion  and  ability, 
and  usually  is  the  result  of  long  experience.  The  best  system  of 
administration  follows  when  tenure  of  office  is  assured  during 
efficiency  of  incumbents.  Ultimately  these  imx>ortant  offices  will 
be  removed  from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics  and  be  placed 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  civil  service. 

Buildings. 

Nearly  all  the  almshouse  buildings  in  this  district  were  erected 
several  decades  ago,  before  there  was  any  State  supervision  of 
building  plans.    Consequently  there  are  found  many  irregulari- 
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ties  of  construction  and  defects  of  arrangement  which  make  more 
difficult  the  administrative  work,  and  lessen  the  general  comfort 
of  the  inmates.  Through  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  local  officers  and  super- 
visors, many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  effected,  so 
that  the  present  condition  of  ^e  poor  in  most  of  the  almshouses 
of  this  district  is  one  of  comfort,  and  their  care  is  efficiently  and 
economically  conducted. 

Without  entering  into  too  much  detail  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  the  modern  standard  of  almshouse  construction  the  tendency 
is  toward  the  cottage  grouping,  centrally  arranged,  with  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  culinary  and  dining  purposes,  detached  hospital 
buildings,  a  detached  laundry,  and  a  separate  administration 
building.  There  is  a  central  heating  system,  usually  steam,  and 
the  lighting  is  arranged  for  safety  and  control,  electricity  being 
favored.  The  character  of  the  population  and  the  numiber  occu- 
pying the  several  dormitories  call  also  for  forced  ventilation,  to 
ensure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  to  withdraw  the 
atmosphere  when  devitalized  by  use.  The  water  supply  should  be 
pure  and  supplied  in  ample  quantity,  as  the  general  health  de- 
pends upon  abundant  and  freely  used  water.  It  should  be  de- 
livered under  sufficient  pressure  to  flood  the  roof  or  any  portion 
of  the  various  floors  in  the  event  of  fire.  It  is  evident  that  tanks 
located  in  the  attic  will  not  give  the  necessary  pressure,  nor  the 
required  ample  supply.  The  best  method  of  bathing  is  the  shower- 
bath,  for  both  men  and  women.  Waterproof  caps  will  protect 
the  women's  hair  from  unnecessary  wetting.  The  general  health 
demands  that  bathing  shall  be  compulsory  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  only  exceptions  which  should  be  allowed  should  be  those  too 
sick  or  too  feeble  to  use  a  bath,  and  this  should  be  certified  to  by 
the  physician.  The  steam  laundry  is  not  expensive  to  install, 
and  is  reliable  for  cleansing  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the 
inmates.  The  drainage  should  be  of  tile  with  cement  joints, 
proper  traps,  and  have  sufficient  fall  to  insure  constant  service. 
The  outlet  of  the  sewer  should  be  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
almshouse  to  prevent  contagion.  For  fire  protection,  outside 
hydrants  are  needed,  as  well  as  standpipes  with  attached  hose  in 
each  hall.  Liquid  chemical  extinguishers  are  also  found  a  valu- 
able adjunct,  but  are  not  a  substitute  for  ample  water  delivered 
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under  good  pressure.  For  fire  escapes,  exterior  iron  stairways  or 
tubular  iron  escapes  are  necessary.  Even  in  a  building  of  two 
stories  the  character  of  many  inmates  and  their  feeble  condition 
call  for  easily  accessible  outside  fire  escapes. 

Referring  to  the  above-named  general  requirements,  the  needs 
of  the  various  almshouses  in  this  district  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

Cayuga.  Lighting,  ventilation,  water  for  fire  protection,  de- 
tached hospital. 

Livingston.  Heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  for  fire  pro- 
tection, shower-baths,  steam  laundry,  drainage,  fire  protection, 
fire  escapes,  detached  hospital.  Many  of  these  requirements  have 
already  been  provided  for  in  the  large  appropriation  recently 
made  for  remodeling  and  furnishing  the  almshouse. 

Monroe.  Forced  ventilation  in  the  almshouse  proper,  and  ad- 
ditional day  rooms  for  men.  In  this  county  the  new  detached' 
hospital  building  is  ready  for  occupancy  and  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  not  only  to  the  sick,  but  will  afford  relief  for  the  crowded 
condition  of  some  of  the  dormitories  and  will  render  much  easier 
the  diflScult  task  of  managing  the  institution.  For  its  large 
number  of  dependent  poor  this  county  has  ^provided  a  well 
equipped  and  managed  almshouse. 

Ontario.  Ventilation,  water  supply  for  fire  protection,  shower 
bath,  additional  laundering  equipment,  flush  closets,  fire  escapes, 
detached  hospital. 

Seneca.  Lighting,  shower-baths,  steam  laundry,  liquid  chemi- 
cal extinguishers,  fire  escapes,  detached  hospital. 

Steuben. — Extension  of  steam  heat,  lighting,  shower-baths, 
steam  laundry,  additional  standpipes  and  liquid  extinguishers, 
fire  escapes,  hospital  for  women. 

Wayne. — Ventilation  in  men's  building,  shower-baths  for  men, 
standpipes,  liquid  chemical  extinguishers,  moving  back  small 
buildings  for  safety  of  the  larger  structures,  fire  escapes,  a  de- 
tached county  hospital. 

Yates. — Lighting,  water  supply  for  fire  protection,  shower- 
baths,  additional  laundering  equipment,  liquid  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers, fire  escapes,  a  small  detached  building  for  hospital 
purposes. 
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Qenebal  Improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  radical  improvements  under  way  in  Liv- 
ingston countj,  and  the  construction  of  the  new  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Monroe  county  almshouse, 
there  have  been  many  smaller  improvements  during  the  year 
throughout  the  district.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the 
building  of  two  new  barns  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire  in 
Ontario  county,  where  a  new  tool  house  and  a  new  acetylene 
generator  have  also  been  supplied;  the  purchase  of  a  mangle  for 
the  laundry  in  Cayuga  county;  in  Seneca  county  a  large  tank 
on  a  steel  frame,  steam  heat  for  the  main  building,  extensive  re- 
pairs to  the  annex  for  men,  enlarged  icehouse,  new  cow  stables, 
repairs  to  barn  and  other  smaller  improvements;  Yates  county 
addition  to  barn,  a  silo,  new  boiler  for  heating  plant. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
in  construction  and  equipment  during  the  year,  and  in  addition 
several  other  needs  have  been  provided  for  by  contract  or  are 
being  favorably  considered  for  appropriation  by  the  Sui)ervisors 
of  the  several  counties. 

Discipline. 

The  presence  of  vagrants,  idiots,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptics 
continues  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  almshouse  population. 
The  recent  appropriations  by  the  State  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
institutions  for  the  defective  classes  should  afford  some  relief 
to  the  almshouses  in  this  respect.  Their  presence  at  the  latter 
institution  is  an  imposition  on  the  worthy  poor,  a  disorderly  and 
obstructive  element  in  discipline,  and  a  danger  to  the  property. 
The  oflScers  deserve  commendation  for  their  efforts  to  keep  these 
undesirable  classes  out  of  the  almshouses. 

There  have  been  no  abuses  discovered  in  any  of  these  alms- 
houses during  the  year.  The  inmates  appear  to  be  treated  well  in 
all  respects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ENOCH  V.  STODDARD,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District 

October  10,  1904. 
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REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  almshouses  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  have  been  duly 
inspected  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  their  conditions 
reported,  and  recommendations  made  with  a  view  of  improving 
equipments  and  securing  satisfactory  care  of  the  inmates.  The 
reports  of  the  inspection  were  submitted  to  the  Board,  and,  after 
approval,  copies  were  sent  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Super- 
visors and  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  in  their  respective 
counties  for  their  information,  and  to  secure  action  upon  the 
recommendations  made. 

.   General  Condition. 

During  the  past  year  many  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  almshouses  in  this  district.  In  one  instance  the  alms- 
house building  was  rebuilt.  All  these  buildings  in  the  several 
counties  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  good  repair  and  well  painted. 

A  sense  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  local  pride,  influ- 
ences the  county  oflScials  to  strive  for  a  homelike  atmosphere  in 
the  almshouses  under  their  charge,  which  conduces  to  comfort 
and  safety.  A  better  and  more  desirable  classification  is  made 
possible  by  new  accommodations  which  are  either  available  or 
shortly  to  be  provided. 

A  commendable  condition  of  order  and  cleanliness  is  observable 
in  most  of  the  institutions,  and  the  general  care  given  to  the 
inmates  is  satisfactory. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 

An  effort,  throughout  the  district,  to  provide  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner for  the  sick  has  secured  for  six  out  of  the  eight  almshouses 
separate  buildings  for  their  isolation  and  care.  In  four  institu- 
tions regular  attendants  are  engaged  to  care  solely  for  the  aged 
and  sick,  while  in  others,  if  necessity  arises,  trained  nurses  are 
secured  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  emergency  demands.  In  the  two 
institutions  unprovided  with  special  buildings,  rooms  are  spe- 
cially arranged  in  which  the  sick  can  be  cared  for.  In  these  two 
almshouses  adequate  accommodations  will,  in  time,  be  provided. 
36 
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Food. 
The  question  of  a  diet  suitable  to  the  needs  of  an  almshouse 
population  and  its  proper  preparation  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  In  none  of  the  institutions  has  there  been  any  lack 
in  quantity  .and  variety  has  only  been  limited  by  the  ordinary 
production  of  the  farm,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  a 
judicious  mingling  of  certain  foods  has  not  governed  the  dietary. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  stated  dietary,  nor  is  a  record 
kept  of  the  composition  of  the  various  meals  in  order  to  prevent 
a  monotonous  repetition  of  certain  foods.  The  first  step  for  the 
improvement  of  the  diet  must  be  to  provide  competent  paid  cooks. 
In  only  one  county  is  an  inmate  cook  now  retained ;  in  the  others 
paid  employees,  more  or  less  trained,  do  the  cooking.  These  should 
be  made  to  prepare  soups,  stews,  roast  and  boiled  meats,  vege- 
tables, cereals,  butter,  cheese  and  milk  in  such  varied  forms  as 
to  prevent  monotony.  This  plan  should  not  raise  the  mainte- 
nance cost,  but  should  conduce  to  economy. 

Protection  from  Fire. 

The  Board's  inspectors  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
means  available  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings  in  event  of 
fire,  and  the  safety  of  the  inmates.  The  consequent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  have  resulted  in  a  better  equipment  of  the 
buildings  with  standpipes  and  hose,  increased  water  supplies  and 
storage  of  water,  and  the  erection  of  outside  iron  fire  escapes. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  counties  the  water  supply  is  abundant,  of 
good  quality  and  delivered  under  good  pressure.  The  matter  of 
affording  ample  exits  in  event  of  fire  has  also  received  attention, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  only  two  almshouses  in  the  district 
not  equipped  with  outside  iron  fire  escapes,  and  at  one  of  these 
institutions  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  their  erection. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  in  the 
almshouses  of  this  district  are  very  favorable  and  that  steady 
advance  is  being  made  in  equipment  and  methods. 

The  reports  which  follow  show  briefly  the  status  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  district. 

Erie  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital. 
This  institution  is  called  upon  to  furnish  sustenance  and  care 
to  a  large  number  of  people  during  the  year,  and,  in  its  hospital 
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and  nursery  branches,  it  has  been  nnable  to  keep  in  advance  of 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  Progress  has,  however,  been  made. 
The  new  Nurses'  Home,  with  accommodation  for  50  nurses,  is 
completed,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  occupied,  the  building  which  they 
vacate  will  be  altered  and  equipped  as  a  maternity  hospital  and 
nursery. 

With  the  additional  roora  afforded  by  the  transfer  of  the  mater- 
nity cases,  the  congestion  will  be  slightly  relieved.  Pavilions 
with  an  operating  amphitheater  are  greatly  needed  for  surgical 
cases,  as  the  present  facilities  and  equipment  are  both  limited 
and  crude.  Pavilions  are  slso  needed  for  the  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  afflicted  with  erysipelas,  cancer  and  venereal 
diseases. 

A  change  in  the  dietary,  which  will  afford  greater  variety  in 
the  kinds  of  foods,  as  well  as  in  their  preparation,  is  advisable. 
The  services  of  a  trained  dietitian  for  the  supervision  of  the  diet 
and  food  supplies  seem  necessary.  Such  services  could  be  utilized 
in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  management  of  the 
dairy,  to  ensure  the  highest  degree  of  cleanliness. 

An  elevator  is  shortly  to  be  installed  in  the  hospital.  Ordinary 
repairs  to  the  buildings  have  been  made.  The  institution  through- 
out was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order. 

Chautauqua  County  Almshouse. 

The  conduct  of  this  institution  continues  upon  the  same  high 
plane  of  efficiency  as  in  past  years.  Cleanliness  and  good  order 
are  everywhere  observable,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the 
executive  and  the  inmates  are  cordial. 

Its  capacity  has  been  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
addition  adjoining  the  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
more  able-bodied  men.  A  central  heating  plant  has  been  installed 
and  outside  iron  fire  escapes  have  been  placed  upon  the  hospital 
building. 

Allegany  County  Almshouse. 

The  equipment  of  this  almshouse  is  materially  lacking  in  but 
one  respect ;  the  placing  of  outside  iron  fire  escapes  upon  the  dor- 
mitory buildings.  An  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  already 
been  made.  The  care  given  the  inmates  of  this  institution  is  of 
the  best 
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Orleans  County  Almshouse. 

The  desire  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  county  to  afford  every  con- 
venience for  the  care  and  comfort  of  its  indigent  sick  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  three-story  brick  hospital  at  the  almshouse.  The 
building  is  ornate  in  appearance,  modern  in  construction,  and 
well  equipped,  and  can  accommodate  35  patients.  The  main 
building  is  being  renovated  and  a  rearrangement  and  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  inmates  will  follow;  the  additional  room  furnished 
by  the  erection  of  the  hospital  making  this  possible. 

A  new  boiler-house,  the  enlargement  of  the  steam-heating  plant, 
an  addition  to  the  laundering  equipment,  and  an  addition  to  the 
water  supply,  have  also  been  made.  The  food  is  sufficient  and 
well  prepared.  The  care  given  the  inmates  is  good.  An  outside 
iron  fire  escape  upon  the  rear  of  the  new  hospital  building  and 
some  safer  illuminant  than  the  kerosene  oil  now  used  are  recom- 
mended. The  mains  of  a  local  electrical  lighting  company  are 
within  two  miles  of  the  almshouse. 

Niagara  County  Almshouse. 

The  main  buildings  of  this  almshouse  are  old  and  need  many 
alterations  and  repairs  to  make  them  sanitary,  comfortable,  and 
cheerful.  The  style  of  their  construction  renders  satisfactory 
ventilation  very  diflScult.  Repairs  to  the  plumbing  are  needed 
to  ensure  sanitary^  conditions,  and  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  heating  plant  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The 
detached  hospital,  with  paid  attendants,  affords  especial  care  to 
the  sick  and  decrepit,  although  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
order  and  ventilation  can  be  made. 

The  food  is  abundant  and  well  prepared,  and  the  general  car<=5 
given  the  inmates  has  improved. 

An  increased  water  supply  and  larger  reservoirs,  better  pro- 
tection from  fire  in  the  way  of  standpipes  with  connected  hose, 
and  a  safer  illuminant  than  kerosene  oil,  are  imperative  needs. 

Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse. 

Minor  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  during  the  past 
year  and  some  improvements  are  contemplated.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  the  heating  plant  and  the  erection  of  a  laundry  building, 
with  the  purchase  of  additional  fire  hose,  are  improvements  which 
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will  shortly  be  consummated.  Repairs  are  needed  for  some  of  the 
dormitory  buildings  and  the  fire  escapes  upon  the  two  hospital 
buildings.  A  better  classification  of  the  population  should  be 
made  in  order  to  establish  all  the  inmates  in  the  residence  group, 
and  vacate  the  old  building  which  is  beyond  repair. 

The  general  care  given  the  inmates  and  the  food  supplied  are 
good. 

Qbnkseb  Ck)UNTY  Almshouse. 

Improvements  amounting  to  a  practical  rebuilding  of  this  alms- 
house have  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year.  The  prin- 
cipal changes  are  an  increase  of  the  water  supply  with  a  larger 
reservoir,  installation  of  steam  heat  throughout  the  buildings,  a 
two-story  hospital  annex,  the  connection  of  all  residence  buildings 
by  covered  corridors,  an  acetylene  gas  lighting  plant,  fire 
hydrants,  shower-baths  and  flush  water-closets,  additions  to  the 
bams  and  general  repairs.  < 

The  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  management  have  been  main- 
tained, with  the  result  that  a  homelike  atmosphere  pervades  the 
institution  and*the  best  of  relations  exist  between  the  officers  and 
inmates. 

Wyoming  County  Almshouse. 

At  the  Wyoming  County  Almshouse  kerosene  oil  as  an  illumi- 
nant  has  been  supplanted  by  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  institution.  Minor  repairs  have  also 
been.  made.  The  most  important  improvement  has  been  the  ac- 
quisition of  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  old  farm,  upon 
which  are  springs  yielding  an  unfailing  supply  of  good  water. 
The  tract  embraces  over  40  acres  of  woodland.  The  care  of  the 
inmates  continues  good.  The  institution  throughout  is  in  good 
condition  and  the  food  satisfactory.  The  equipment  of  the  small 
cottage  on  the  premises,  as  a  hospital,  and  the  services  of  an  at- 
tendant trained  in  the  care  of  the  sick  are  advisable.  The  extension 
of  the  steam  heating  service  to  the  dormitory  buildings  would  re- 
sult in  a  considerable  saving  in  coal  and  greater  comfort  for  the 
inmates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  GRATWIOK, 
CommiasioneTy  Eighth  Judicial  District. 
October  19,  1904. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  held  in  Syracuse,  November  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1904, 
the  President  being  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates,  representing  the 
public  and  the  private  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  State,  408  delegates  having  registered  during  the  session  of 
the  Conference. 

The  Sixth  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  November 
14,  15,  16  and  17,  1905,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Bijur,  Vice-President  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York 
City. 

Albany,  June,  1905. 
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THE  FIFTH  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 


FIRST   SESSION. 


Tuesday,  November  15,  1904. 
The  Fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  called  to  order  in  Assembly  Hall,  University  Block, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  8  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  15,  1904,  by 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  President  of  the  Conference. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Michael 
Clune,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Syracuse. 

Prayer. 

Oh,  Saviour  Lord,  whose  last  judgment  upon  us  will  be  tem- 
pered by  mercy,  if  for  Thy  sake  we  feed  the  hungi^y  and  clothe 
the  naked,  grant  to  our  deliberations  the  sweet  guidance  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit.  Grant  that  the  strength  which  comes  from  our 
union  will  build  up  the  unfortunate.  Grant  that  we  may  realize 
that  our  most  august  function  is  to  succor  and  to  save.  Grant 
that  we  shall  not  seek  to  do  charity  by  proxy  when  we  are  able 
to  do  it  personally.  Grant  that  our  seeking  from  one  another 
wisdom  in  council  shall  make  us  more  like  Thee  in  action.  Grant 
that  from  our  joint  labors  we  shall  realize  more  fully  that  the  . 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  us,  and  that  that  kingdom  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  charity  and  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

President  Hebberd:  We  hoped  to  have  with  us  to-night 
Governor-elect  Higgins,  who  promised  me  some  weeks  ago  that 
he  would  attend  the  Conference  and  address  this  meeting,  but 
on  account  of  illness  he  is  unable  to  be  present.  We  will  listen 
to  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Sadler,  President 
of  the  Common  Council  and  Acting  Mayor  of  Syracuse,  in  place 
of  Mayor  Fobes,  who  is  obliged  to  be  absent. 
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Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  John  W.  Sadler,  Acting  Mayor 

OF  Syracuse. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — Owing  to  the 
absence  of  Mayor  Fobes,  the  pleasant  duty  has  devolved  upon 
me  of  formally  welcoming  this  Conference  to  our  city,  and  I  am 
glad  to  take  a  part,  however  brief  and  simple,  in  a  meeting 
which  has  for  its  object  the  study  and  discussion  of  charitable 
and  correctional  work  in  this  State. 

Syracdse  is  honored  by  your  presence  here.  You  are  a  body 
of  men  and  women,  expert  in  the  theory  and. experienced  in  the 
practical  work  of  charitable  enterprises.  You  are  actively  and 
seriously  engaged  in  solving  social  problems,  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  improve  existing  conditions,  and  the  results  of  your 
discussions  cannot  be  otherwise  than  helpful  to  every  member 
of  the  Conference. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  good  people  who  are  actuated  by 
philanthropic  motives  and  a  desire  to  help  our  unfortunate 
classes,  agree  that  individual  work,  here  and  there,  is  not  enough, 
but  that  all  charitable  work  ought  to  be  well  organized,  intelli- 
gently supervised  and  capably  administered.  The  number  of 
physically  defective  and  needy  persons  cared  for  by  the  State 
and  by  our  several  municipalities  each  year  grows  larger;  the 
task  of  administration  continually  grows  more  difficult  and  calls 
for  intelligent,  trained  and  expert  men  and  women;  so  likewise 
do  the  many  private  charities  in  all  our  titles  demand,  as  they 
are  receiving,  wise  supervision  and  careful  management  at  the 
hands  of  unselfish,  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens. 
•  The  very  existence  of  such  a  convention  as  this  is  a  potent  sign 
of  the  times.  The  thoughtful  people  of  our  State  are  demanding 
settlement  work  in  our  great  cities,  the  care  and  relief  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes,  schools  for  crippled  and  defective  chil- . 
dren,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  intelli- 
gent treatment  of  the  criminal.  The  day  of  old-time  prisons 
and  refomiatories  is  past.  We  are  working  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  poverty  and  distress,  rather  than  the  punishment  of  the 
evil-doer  and  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor. 
What  we  need  is  not  money  merely,  but  proper  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate. 
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But  outside  of  the  benefit  to  the  members  of  this  Conference 
in  attendance  here,  this  meeting  and  the  discussions  which  will 
take  place,  will  be  of  value  to  the  public  generally.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  in  charitable  work, 
but  have  not  the  time  or  ability  to  give  it  personal  attention. 
I  believe  that  this  Conference  will  be  full  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  manner  for  such  persons  to  aid  in 
this  philanthropic  work. 

While  you  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  trust  you  will 
find  a  good  deal  to  interest  you.  I  know  you  are  not  going  to 
have  much  time  to  devote  to  anything  except  business  sessions. 
This  convention  is  essentially  a  working  and  business  convention. 
You  are  here  to  study  conditions  and  for  a  full  and  intelligent 
interchange  of  views  and  opinions.  But  I  hope  you  will  find 
time  to  become  well  acquainted  with  our  city.  We  are  proud 
of  Syracuse.  We  glory  in  her  past  and  we  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  her  future. 

Among  the  public  institutions  located  here,  there  is  the  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city  and  reached  by  the  Solvay  car  line.  The  new 
Onondaga  County  Penitentiary'  at  Jamesville  is  reached  by  a 
pleasant  trolley  ride  over  the  Suburban  line,  and  we  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  built  and  best  equipped  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  State.  There  are  also  the  House  of  Providence,  the  St. 
Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Onondaga  County  Orphan 
Asylum.  In  all  of  these  charities  Syracusans  take  great  pride. 
You  will  be  interestcni  in  our  beautiful  new  High  School,  our 
Court  House,  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  in  the  elegant 
Carnegie  Library,  soon  to  be  dedicated.  You  will  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  some  of  our  great  industrial  enterprises, 
our  department  stores,  our  steel  and  iron  foundries,  and  our 
extensive  typewriter  factories. 

I  trust  every  one  will  visit  our  Syracuse  University,  an  insti- 
tution of  which  all  our  citizens  are  justly  proud.  It  is  located 
on  the  highlands  to  the  southeast  and  is  reached  by  the  University 
or  Walnut  sti'eet  cars.  From  the  campus  a  most  delightful  view 
of  Onondaga  valley,  the  city,  and  Onondaga  lake  may  be  obtained. 
We  rejoice  in  the  unparalleled  growth  of  this  University.    During 
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the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  students  has  increased  from 
600  to  2,400,  and  the  increase  in  buildings,  endowment,  equip- 
ment and  the  faculty  has  been  in  like  proportion. 

In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  I  extend  to  you  a  most  sin- 
cere and  cordial  welcome,  and  hope  your  visit  may  prove  to  be 
very  enjoyable  and  exceedingly  profitable. 

President  Hebberd:  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  some  music  by  the  University  quartette. 

The  University  quartette  of  Syracuse  then  rendered  a  selection. 

President  Hebberd:  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee, 
who  will  supplement  the  address  of  welcome  of  Acting  Mayor 
Sadler. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  Chair- 
man OF  the  Local  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It  is  my  most  agree- 
able duty  as  a  representative  of  the  Committee  of  Citizens,  to 
unite  in  the  welcome  which  has  been  extended  to  you  by  the 
official  representative  of  the  city,  and  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
statement  that  as  citizens  of  Syracuse  we  feel  privileged  and 
honored  at  the  presence  on  this  occasion  of  a  body  of  the  charity 
workers  of  the  State.  You  are  assembled  to  consider  vital  and 
important  interests  connected  with  the  public  welfare.  This 
Conference  has  already  become  one  of  the  important  auxiliaries 
in  stimulating,  sti'engtliening  and  developing  the  charitable  sen- 
timent of  the  State.  You  come  as  private  citizens  only;  you 
have  no  power  to  enforce  your  condusions  or  to  require  their 
adoption.  But  you  have  the  power  which  comes  from  influencing 
public  sentiment,  that  mighty  force  which  governors  and  legis- 
lators are  compelled,  in  the  end,  to  regard. 

Tliere  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  when  the 
responsibility  of  wealth  has  been  so  understood  and  regarded  as 
at  this  time.  At  no  period  has  there  been  so  much  given  to 
charity  and  education  and  to  the  other  interests  in  which  the 
welfare  of  the  State  is  involved.  But  tnoney  is  not  the  sole  ex- 
pression of  charity.  Those  who  give  their  time  in  searching  out 
the   abodes   of   wretchedness   and    suffering,   who   devote   their 
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thought  and  attention  to  the  great  problems  of  poverty  and 
crime  which  are  pressing  upon  our  attention,  often  make  greater 
sacrifices  than  those  who  give  from  their  abundance.  The 
assembling  of  such  a  body  of  people  as  this,  the  earnest  men  and 
women  of  our  State  representing  the  gi-eat  cause  of  charity,  lifts 
us  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  our  individual  interests  to  the  cou- 
templation  of  our  duties,  and  our  responsibilities  as  members 
of  society. 

The  history  of  charities  and  their  development  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  encouraging  one.  Com- 
mencing with  the  primitive  almshouses  of  the  respective  counties 
in  the  early  system  of  the  State,  we  now  see  more  than  thirty  ' 
public  charitable  institutions  maintained  by  the  State,  all  the 
principal  localities  being  represented.  Hospitals  have  grown  up 
in  every  town  of  any  considerable  size.  Our  educational  system 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the 
blind.  Reformatories  and  industrial  schools  exist  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  young,  and  in  every  part  of  the  State  we  see  the 
principle  of  charity  illustrated  by  the  humane  houses  and  struc- 
.tures  in  which  those  requiring  special  treatment  are  assembled 
and  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  by  private 
,  munificence. 

We  take  pride,  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  in  our 
leadership  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  commerce;  in  the  unrivaled  . 
advantages  of  our  situation;  but  in  no  way  is  its  primacy  more 
to  be  seen  and  more  generally  i*ecognized  than  in  the  character 
and  extent  of  its  charitable  institutions. 

The  State  of  New  York  during  tlie  bust  year  has  appropriated 
ten  million  dollars  for  the  support  of  its  public  charities,  and 
private  munificence  has  doubled  this  sum  as  its  annual  contribu- 
tion toward  the  maintenance  of  private  charity.  We  have  a 
right,  therefore,  to  be  proud  of  the  attitude  of  our  State,  and  it 
exhibits  the  importance  of  such  assemblages  as  this  to  assist  in 
regulating  this  tremendous  trust  and  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  us  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  No  observant 
man  can  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  great  advancement 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  administration  of  our  public 
and  private  charities,  and  it  i«  but  just  to  say  that  it  is  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  and  initiative  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
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of  the  State  of  New  York  which  was  first  constituted  in  ISOT, 
The  State  has  been  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  men  devoted  to  the  work  of  charity,  a  work  carried 
on  not  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights  or  even  with  the  appreciation 
and  knowledge  of  a  large  share  of  our  citizens,  but  which  has 
resulted  in  elevating,  strengthening  and  improving  in  every 
direction  our  system  of  charitable  administration.  And  when 
the  time  comes  when  the  history  of  the  charities  of  this  State 
shall  be  written,  the  names  of  such  men  as  Letchworth,  Craig, 
and  others  like  them  will  be  recognized  as  those  who  have  con- 
tributed most  at  this  formative  period  in  the  system  of  the  admin- 
istration of  our  State  Charities. 

In  1902  a  very  radical  <?hange  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  methods  of  administration  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the 
State.  Before  that  they  had  been  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  boards  of  managers  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
acting  without  compensation  and  doing  a  most  eflScient  work  in 
the  regulation  and  control  of  those  institutions.  The  law  of  1902 
entirely  changed  this  method  of  management  by  transferring  the 
duties  which  theretofore  had  devolved  upon  the  boards  of  man- 
ager of  these  several  institutions  to  th^  Commission  in  Lunacy 
pf  the  State. 

Upon  that  Commission  was  conferred  the  power  of  making 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  officers  in  these  institutions.  They 
were  given  the  power  to  shift  the  duties  from  one  official  to 
another  when  it  should  be  deemed  advisable.  They  have  the  right 
to  transfer  and  change  from  one  institution  to  another  the  offi- 
cials in  those  several  organizations.  It  was  a  scheme  fraught  with 
danger.  It  was  resisted  by  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of 
those  most  interested  in  conducting  our  public  charities,  and  the 
demand  has  been  constant  and  reiterated  that  a  return  should  be 
made  to  the  jirevious  arrangement  with  respect  to  administration. 
We  have  but  eighteen  months  or  so  experience  under  the  new 
system.  Fortunately,  the  present  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
is  composed  of  men  of  gi'eat  ability  who  have  faithfully  devoted - 
themselves  to  the  care  and  superintendency  of  these  great  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  But  the  system  is  dangerous.  Its  potential- 
ities are  such  that  it  makes  it  the  duty,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
charitv  workers  of  this  State  to  seek  to  have  a  return  to  the 
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original  system.  The  compensation  given  to  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  is  ven*  considerable.  They  have  a  large  patronage 
connected  with  their  official  position,  and  unless  all  experience 
should  be  reversed  the  time  will  come  when  these  places  will  be 
sought  for  and  when  they  will  be  distributed  as  rewards  for 
political  service,  and  nothing  could  be  so  disastrous  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  charity  as  to  make  it  the  football  of  contending 
political  parties. 

Another  measure  enacted  at  the  same  session  may  not  require 
the  same  condemnation.  I  refer  to  the  measure  appointing  a 
Fiscal  Supervisor  of  tlie  State  Charities.  Indeed,  I  txm  bound 
to  say  that  in  my  judgment  that  change  was  justified  by  the 
circumstances  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the  antecedent  system. 
The  State  expends  ten  million  dollars  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  its  i)ublic  charities.  It  has  a  right  to  demand  an  accu- 
rate and  rigid  accountability  of  those  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  management  of  this  fund,  so  that  due  economy 
shall  be  induced  in  every  branch  of  its  public  service;  not  an 
economy  which  consists  in  depriving  the  wards  of  the  State  of 
anything  required  for  their  reasonable  support  and  maintenance, 
but  an  economy  which  shall  prevent  waste  and  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  any  of  these  institutions;  and  in  my  judgment  the 
boards  of  managers  of  these  several  institutions  are  not  so  well 
qualified  to  take  that  careful  oversight  of  the  financial  conditions 
and  interests  of  these  institutions  as  an  officer  specially  appointed 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  them.  Within  a  few 
days  I  have  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Bender,  the  present  Fiscal 
Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  ex- 
hibits, as  it  seems  to  me,  a  man  faithful,  efficient  and  attentive  to 
the  position  and  duties  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  the  result 
shows  that  while  the  maintenance  and  th^  support  of  the  inmates 
of  these  institutions  has  not  been  lessened  or  impaired,  large 
economies  have  been  effected  through  vesting  in  one  superintend- 
ing power  the  control  of  the  financial  departments  of  these  insti- 
tutions. In  the  presence  of  those  of  fuller  knowledge,  I  speak 
with  reserve  upon  this  subject;  but  I  think  we  should  be  ready 
to  recognize  any  improvements  which  may  have  been  suggested 
in  respect  to  any  part  of  the  management  of  these  institutions. 
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There  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been  greatly  interested  and 
which  is  of  itself  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  is  legislation 
in  respect  to  the  children  of  the  State  who  have  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  criminal  law;  as  to  how  they  should  be  dealt 
with,  how  they  should  be  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  brand 
of  the  criminal  which  they  now  carry  with  them  when  they  leave 
reformatories  and  go  again  into  the  world. 

Very  much  has  been  done  in  later  years  in  improving  conditions 
in  this  respect.  The  segregation  of  the  youthful  criminals  of  the 
State  from  association  with  adult  depraved  criminals  in  our 
State  prisons  was  a  large  step  in  advance  and  a  most  beneficial 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  1903  made  a  still  further  advance  by  establishing  by  a 
general  law  what  are  known  popularly  as  children's  courts  for 
the  trial  of  children  charged  with  oflfenses  against  the  criminal 
law.  By  that  law  they  are  required  to  be  tried  at  other  times 
than  those  set  for  the  trial  of  adult  criminals,  and  in  a  room  so 
far  as  practicable  different  from  the  ordinary  court  room  where 
criminal  adults  are  tried;  a  separate  record  is  to  be  made  of  the 
results  of  the  trial  and  then  power  is  given  to  suspend  sentence 
before  execution  in  cases  of  conviction,  by  the  court  which  tries 
them.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  create  a  distinction  in  the 
public  mind  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  child  who  has  in 
some  way  offended  against  the  criminal  law,  perhaps  in  a  trivial 
matter,  or  even  in  a  more  serious  way,  and  although  it  subjects 
him  to  punishment,  nevertheless  he  goes  forth  into  the  world 
not  with  a  criminal  record,  but  as  a  child  who  has  been  brought 
before  a  magistrate  charged  with  an  offense  which  a  child  might 
readily  and  easily  commit. 

That  law  was  supplemented  by  another  passed  at  the  same 
session,  extending  what  is  known  as  the  probation  system  of  the 
State,  by  which  children  charged  with  crime  and  convicted  of 
crime  may  be  put  by  the  magistrate  under  the  charge  of  probation 
oflQcers  until  such  time  as  it  should  appear  that  they  may  safely 
be  discharged  from  the  prosecution  which  was  had  against  them. 
The  change  in  the  probation  law  made  by  this  last  enactment  was 
to  extend  the  class  of  persons  who  might  be  appointed  probation 
officers  so  that  such  appointment  should  not  be  confined  as  under 
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the  prior  law  to  police  constables  and  policemen.  It  authorized 
the  magistrate  to  appoint  any  reputable  citizen  or  a  member  of 
any  unincorporated  or  incorporated  charitable  association  as  a 
probation  oflScer  to  take  charge  of  a  child  during  this  period  of 
probation. 

Both  of  these  things,  in  my  judgment,  are  a  great  improvement 
and  advance  upon  the  antecedent  law,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  suggest  that  this  legislation  was  promoted  mainly  by  the  eflfi 
cient  action  and  support  of  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
living  within  our  own  city. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion  which  I  will  venture  to  make 
before  I  close.  I  have  been  ot  the  impression  that  we  often  have 
too  many  charitable  institutions.  For  example,  in  a  city  of 
moderate  size  the  establishment  of  four  or  five  hospitals  is  a 
great  mistake,  not  only  in  respect  to  eflSciency,  but  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  charitable  moneys  given  for  the  support  of  the  depend- 
ent and  erring  classes.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  such  institutions;  the  rivalry  of  churches,  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  different  schools  of  medicine,  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  people  to  become  prominently  connected  with  some 
public  charitable  work.  So  also  there  are  in  my  judgment  too 
many  unincorporated  charities  in  a  place  of  any  size  where  the 
work  might  better  be  committed  to  some  existing  institution  fully 
capable  to  carry  it  on,  in  which  there,  would  be  the  minimum  of 
expense  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  It  is' a  wrong  to  the 
charitable  people  of  a  community  to'  ask  them  to  give  money  to 
be  expended  in  the  management  and  support  of  a  separate  insti- 
tution when  there  are  existing  organizations  fully  competent  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  these  separate  institutions  have  been 
established  to  do. 

What  I  have  said  I  realize  has  been  said  in  the  presence  of 
people  who  know  much  more  than  I  do  in  respect  to  these  ques- 
tions. I  suggest  them  with  great  reluctance  simply  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  and  the  other  subject  .to  which  I  have 
referred  might  properly  come  within  the  cognizance  of  this 
Conference. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  have  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  this  Conference.  The  problems  of 
poverty  and  crime  are  pressing  more  and  more  upon  the  attention 
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of  the  people  of  our  State.  It  needs  the  combined  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  charity  to 
point  the  way  for  a  better  and  improving  administration  of  these 
great  interests  of  the  State,  and  I  trust,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  go  from  this  Conference  with  increased  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

President  Hebberd  :  The  ladies  of  the  Local  Committee  have 
kindly  arranged  some  more  music  at  this  point. 

Miss  Martha  Wittkpwski  then  sang  the  "Angels'  Easter  Song," 
by  Brewer. 

Address  of  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  President  of  the  Fifth 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1904. 

This  Conference  was  organized  five  years  ago  on  the  initiative 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  by  a  committee  of  philanthropic 
citizens  representing  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  its  varied 
charitable  and  correctional  interests. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  experience  of  other  states  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  .character  would  accomplish  much  good  by  bringing 
together  for  conference  and  discussion  the  representatives  of  the 
charitable,  correctional  and  related  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
no  one  will  be  likely  to  dispute  that  this  belief  was  well  founded. 

The  first  Conference  was  held  in  November,  1900,  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Albany,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  William  P. 
Letchworth  of  Portage,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  has  been 
unselfishly  devoted  toward  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Conference  stands.  At  that  meeting  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Conference 
continues  to  be  governed. 

In  the  constitution  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  are  declared 
to  be,  "  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in  charitable 
and  reform  work  to  confer  respecting  their  methods,  principles 
of  administration  and  results  accomplished ;  to  diffuse  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  charitable  and  correctional  work  and  encour- 
age co5peration  in  humanitarian  efforts,  with  the  aim  of  further 
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improving  the  system  of  charity  and  correction  in  the  State  of 
New  York." 

The  by-laws  provide  that,  "All  who  have  an  active  interest 
in  the  public  or  the  private  charitable  or  correctional  work  in  New 
York  State  are  invited  to  enroll  themselves  as  memibers  of  the 
Conference." 

Thus  there  is  provided  a  broad  but  simple  platform  upon  which 
the  representatives  of' the  varied  philanthropic  interests  of  the 
State  can  stand  without  embarrassment,  as  well  as  a  forum  where 
their  views  may  be  freely  expressed  for  mutual  benefit. 

To  the  respective  committees  of  the  Conference  is  left  the 
work  of  arranging  the  program,' of  making  the  reports,  and  of 
inviting  the  writers  of  papers  and  others  to  participate  in  the 
discussions.  Of  necessity  they  are  left  a  practically  free  hand 
in  such  matters,  for  the  Conference  is  not  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  a  machine  to  register  the  will  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  body  oi  individuals.  Its  purposes  are  conference,  dis- 
cussion, and  the  diffusion  of  information,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  truth  will  live  and  that  the  error,  if  any,  must  die. 

The  Conferences  have  been  well  attended.  At  the  opening  ses- 
sion, held  at  Albany,  in  1900,  283  delegates  were  registered.  The 
year  following  there  were  563  at  New  York.  In  1902,  at  the 
second  Conference  held  in  Albany,  334  registered  delegates  were 
present,  while  397  enrolled  last  November  at  Buffalo.  Besides, 
there  were  present  at  these  several  Conferences  many  who  failed 
to  register  their  names  with  the  Secretary. 

Each  year  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have  been  pub- 
lished more  or  less  promptly,  and  they  have  been  and  still  are 
in  much  demand,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad  as  well. 

In  the  steady  growth  of  this  annual  meeting  there  is  every 
reason  for  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  organized  and 
support  it. 

President  Letchworth's  address  to  the  Conference  of  1900  was 
drawn  from  an  almost  inexhaustible  fountain  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  touched  on  every  phase  of  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional work  carried  on  in  this  State,  and  is  at  once  a  history 
and  an  inspiration.  To  i;ead  the  address  of  Dr.  I^etchworth 
understandingly  is  in  itself  an  education  in  philanthropy. 
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The  address  of  President  de  Forest  to  the  Conference  of  1901 
was  an  eloquent  plea  for  those  who  need  justice  rather  than 
charity;  the  quality  of  justice,  I  may  say,  that  he  as  the  first 
Tenement  House  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York  secured 
for  them  in  the  way  of  improved  homes  and  firesides. 

President  Stewart's  address  to  the^Conference  of  1902  impres- 
sively  outlined  the  progress  of  twenty  years  of  charitable  work  in 
this  State,  a  progress  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  are  still 
seeking  to  improve  the  administration  of  charity  in  this  State. 
Many  of  us  know  how  much  President  Stewart  had  to  do  with 
this  remarkable  progress. 

The  address  of  President  Mulry  to  the  last  Conference  pointed 
out  the  value  of  cooperation  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  State, 
a  cooperation  to  which  I  am  sure  no  one  in  the  State  has  con- 
tributed in  greater  degree  than  he. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  Conference,  as  briefly  stated  in  its 
constitution,  is  to  further  improve  the  administration  of  chari- 
table and  correctional  work  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Con- 
ference recognizes  the  advances  of  the  past  but  is  ambitious  for 
the  future. 

The  history  of  charity  and  related  work  in  this  State  may  be 
to  many  a  dry  and  uninteresting  page.  But  it  should  hardly  be 
so  to  the  members  of  this  Conference. 

Conditions  in  New  York  have  greatly  changed  since  Governor 
Bellomont,  in  1699,  wrote  to  the  English  Lords,  Commissioners 
for  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  he  had  presented  the  King's  in- 
struction for  the  establishment  of  a  public  almshouse  to  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  which  smiled  at  it  "because,  indeed,"  re- 
ported Governor  Bellomont,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  beggar 
in  this  town  or  country." 

But  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  have  warranted  this  complacebt 
optimism  of  tlie  Governor,  because  public  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  dependent  poor  had  then  existed  in  New  Netherland  and 
New  York  for  o^er  half  a  century.  It  was,  moreover,  but  a  short 
time  before  the  citizens  of  that  city  were  compelled  to  erect  an 
almshouse  which  long  stood  upon  the  exact  spot  where  stands  the 
City  Hall  to-day. 
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Many  volumes  could  be  filled  with  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  charity  work  in  this  State,  but  with  respect  to  this  there 
is  time  for  passing  reference  only. 

As  early  as  1G41  we  find  in  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  New 
Netherland  a  provision  that  the  penalty  imposed  for  selling  unpol- 
ished wampum  was  to  go  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  In  1652  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  granted  a  site  for  an  almshouse  at  Beverwyck, 
now  the  city  of  Albany,  which  piece  of  ground  has  been  used 
for  that  purpose  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1G61  the  first  gen- 
eral poor  law  was  enacted.  The  funds  were  collected  in  the 
churches  and  disbursed  by  the  deacons,  who  acted  as  overseers 
of  the  poor. 

In  1664,  when  the  English  took  possession,  provision  was  made 
in  the  "Duke  of  York's  laws"  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  through 
overseers  who  were  to  provide  for  the  church  and  the  poor,  while 
"distracted  persons,"  who  were  found  to  be  "both  very  chargeable 
and  troublesome"  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  several  towns  "in  the  Rideing." 

The  account  book  of  the  deacons  of  the  Dutch  Church  at 
Albany  throws  some  light  on  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  poor 
in  1665.  Such  entries  as  these  appear :  "To  Mr.  Peter  for  bury- 
ing two  Englishmen,  12  guilders.  To  small  beer  for  the  use  of 
Uncle  Peter,  1  guilder  and  13  stivers.  Anthony  Jansen  for  six 
small  measures  of  brandy  when  the  old  captain  was  laid  out,  4 
guilders  and  4  stivers.  Peter  Brouck  on  his  promise  to  return 
it  during  the  year,- 50  guilders.  To  William  Brouwer  in  money, 
8  guilders  for  which  he  pawned  one  pair  of  white  stockings  until 
he  should  return  the  money." 

From  the  same  account  we  learn  that  "On  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Ryseck,  widow  of  Gerrit  Swart,  the  last  of  the  church  poor 
died,  and  was  buried  on  the  17th,  the  onkosten  of  which  was  as 
follows :  3  dry  boards  for  the  coffin,  7  guilders  and.  10  stivers ; 
%  lb.  of  nails,  1  guilder  10  stivers;  making  the  coffin,  24  guilders; 
cartage,  10  stivers;  a  half  vat  and  an  anker  of  good  beer,  27 
guilders;  1  gal.  rum,  21  guilders;  6  gal.  Madeira  for  women  and 
men,  84  guilders;  sugar  and  crmjery^  5  guilders;  150  sugar  cakes, 
15  guilders;  tobacco  and  pipes,  4  guilders  and  10  stivers;  Hen- 
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drick  Roseboom,  doodgraver,  30  guilders;  use  of  the  pall,  12 
guilders ;  total,  232  guilders. 

**A  claim  of  Roseboom  of  12  guilders  for  inviting  to  the  funeral 
was  paid,  but  it  was  regarded  as  an  extortionate  charge,  and  the 
consistory  ordered  that  the  doodgraver  should  thereafter  have 
from  the  deacons  30  guilders  and  no  more,  for  like  services." 

During  the  period  of  English  rule,  from  1664  to  1776,  a  num- 
ber of  genera^^  and  special  poor  laws  were  enacted,  among  them 
the  first  settlement  law  passed  in  this  State. 

In  1771  "The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  in  the  City 
of  New  York"  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  King 
George  HI.  This,  we  are  told,  was  the  result  of  a  subscription 
set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  hospital  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  King,  in  view  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
such  an  institution  "calculated  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
indigent,"  granted  the  charter. 

Since  New  York  became  an  American  State  in  1776  thousands 
of  laws  have  been  enacted  and  hundreds  of  institutions  estab- 
lished to  i^lieve  the  needs  of  the  dependent  poor.  In  the  earlier 
days,  however,  many  of  the  laws  were  unsympathetic  in  their 
provisions  and  failed  to  produce  the  most  beneficent  results.  The 
general  poor  law,  passed  in  1788,  is  an  instance  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

By  this  statute  any  poor  stranger,  even  though  not  an  applicant 
for  relief,  could  be  forcibly  removed  by  the  constables  through 
county  after  county  to  his  or  her  place  of  legal  settlement,  ahd 
if  any  person  so  removed  should  return  after  such  removal  the 
penalty  was  thirty-nine  lashes  if  the  offender  were  a  man  and 
twen{y-five  if  a  woman. 

To  change  these  harsh  provisions  took  many  years,  but  to-day 
the  general  poor  law  of  the  State  mercifully,  and  doubtless  more 
economically,  provides  that  the  poor  shall  be  relieved  wherever 
they  suffer  want,  and  that  the  expense  of  their  care  shall  be  a 
charge  upon  the  locality  where  they  belong.  The  present  statute 
also  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  send  the  poor  from  place  to 
place,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  provision  of  law  does 
not  seem  to  be  fully  understood  by  many  of  the  local  poor  law 
officials. 
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Our  present  system  of  county  almshouses  was  provided  for  by  a 
statute  enacted  in  1824,  following  an  extended  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject. 

In  1836  the  fo\indation  of  the  present  system  of  caring  for  the 
insane  in  this  State  was  laid  by  an  act  providing  for  the  "New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,"  which  is  now  known  as  the  Utica 
State  Hospital. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  was  established  in  1867.  In 
1875  the  children  and  in  1890  the  insane  were  removed  from  the 
almshouses.  In  1896,  by  a  provision  of  the  general  poor  law,  the 
commitment  of  idiots  to  almshouses  was  also  forbidden,  but  the 
means  have  not  yet  been  provided  to  supply  this  unfortunate 
clasa  with  adequate  accommodations  in  the  State  institutions. 

To-day  we  have  in  this  State  a  splendid  system  of  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions,  maintained  at  an  expense  approxi- 
mating 130,000,000  annually,  which  is  considerably  more  than  it 
costs  to  administer  the  State  government. 

When  one  studies  the  history  of  charity  in  this  State  he  has  a 
right  to  feel  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  country.  For  over 
a  hundred  years  has  this  State  made  steady  progress  in  the  works 
of  charity  and  reform.  If  at  times  this  movement  seems  to  have 
swung  backward,  it  was  but  gathering  momentum  for  the  irresist- 
ible forward  movement  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

Step  by  step  has  this  magnificent  structure  of  charity  been 
erected  by  good  men  and  good  women,  who  have  given  unsparingly 
of  their  time,  their  means  and  their  strength,  until  it  stands  to- 
day an  imperishable  monument  to  their  patience  and  their  de- 
votion. 

And  now  let  us  give  some  heed  to  the  future.  Shall  it  be  an 
era  of  progress  or  a  period  of  retrogression  in  the  administration 
of  charity  in  this  State?  In  all  probability  that  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  those  here  present,  and  that  being  so  I  am  not 
doubtful  as  to  the  answer. 

What  is  more  important  than  anything  else  perhaps, in  this 
effort  to  improve  conditions  is  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  charity  and  reform  work  and  the  true  principles 
upon  which  it  should  be  carried  on.  This  Conference  itself  is  an 
aid  in  that  direction.    It  reaches  not  only  those  who  attend  its 
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sessions,  but  those  also  who  read  its  published  proceedings,  and, 
with  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  newspapers,  probably  thou- 
sands of  others.  There  are  also  the  annual  convention  of  .the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  the  School  of  Philanthropy 
in  New  York,  the  classes  in  sociology  in  our  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  the  publications  knowji  as  "Charities,"  the  "St.  Vin- 
cent de  Piful  Quarterly"  and  "Jewish  Charity." 

These  movements  all  deserve  encouragement  and  support.  May 
they  hasten  the  day  when  the  people  of  this  State,  even  in  the' 
remotest  towns,  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  those  chosen  to 
relieve  the  needs  of  the  poor  should  be  selected  because  of  their 
character  and  intelligence,  and  not  through  any  personal  or 
political  influence. 

There  is  in  our  English  tongue  a  little  word  in  common  use,  a 
word  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  hear  with  np  quicken- 
ing of  the  pulse.  But  not  so  when  this  word  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  charities.  "Politics"  and  "charity."  How  sinister  the 
significance  when  we  know  that  in  every  state  where  partisan 
politics  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  charity 
the  results  are  most  unfortunate.  The  principles  enunciated  on 
this  subject  by  the  two  principal  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Governor  at  the  recent  election  must  have  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  members  of  this  Conference. 

Fortunately,  in  the  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, the  State  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  presence  of  independent, 
philanthropic  citizens  on  the  boards  of  management  have  helped 
to  preserve  conditions  practically  free  from  partisan  influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  county  and  municipal  service,  and 
particularly  in  some  of  the  rural  communities  to  which  the  rules 
of  the  Civil  Service  do  not  yet  apply,  injurious  political  influ- 
ences continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  greater  or  a  lesser 
degree.  For  a  long  time  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these 
county  and  municipal  charities  outside  the  classified  service  have 
hoped  that  some  practicable  method  would  be  found  of  extending 
the  State  Civil  Service  rules  to  cover  this  class  of  institutions. 
Perhaps  we  shall  learn  something  further  on  this  subject  when 
it  is  under  consideration  next  Thursday  night.    To  me  it  seems  a 
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subject  to  which  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Conference 
might  address  itself  with  good  results. 

The  system  of  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 
has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Within  this  time  there  have  been  established  two  new 
reformatories  for  women,  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
idiotic,  the  colony  for  epileptics,  a  home  for  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  a  hospital  for  crippled  and  deformed  children  and  the  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Adirondacks.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  recently  in  developing  the  reformatory 
system  of  the  State.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  move  the 
State  Industrial  School,  now  at  Rochester,  to  a  country  site 
where  it  is  to  be  reestablished  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  a  similar 
movement  is  under  way  for  the  reorganization  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island.  The  Legislature  of  last  year  wisely 
established  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at 
Hudson  in  place  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  that  place. 

Enlargement  is  the  chief  need  of  some  of  the  State  institutions 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  particularly  tfae  of  the  asylums 
at  Newark  and  Rome  for  the  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  idiotic.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  general  poor  law 
of  the  State  provides  that  such  persons  shall  not  be  maintained 
in  almshouses,  there  are  approximately  a  thousand  of  this  class 
in  these  institutions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State  asylums 
are  lacking  in  accommodations  for  them. 

Persons  of  this  class,  and  especially  the  women,  cannot  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  protected  at  almshouses.  Indeed,  their  pres- 
ence in  such  institutions  is  frequently  a  cause  for  scandal.  Those 
who  can  visit  the  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at 
Newark  in  this  State  should  do  so  and  mark  the  difference. 
There,  about  five  hundred  women  of  this  class  most  needing  pro- 
tection are  cared  for  by  oflScers  and  attendants  of  their  own  sex. 
The  Legislature  of  this  State  almost  invariably  shows  a  willing- 
ness to  deal  in  a  sympathetic  manner  with  the  needs  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  should  this  Conference  think  it  wise  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  urge  this  particular  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  good  results  would  be  likely  to  follow.    In  this 
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connection  it  i3  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Conference  "  to  diffuse  reliable  information  respecting  charitable 
and  correctional  work  and  encourage  cooperation  in  humani- 
tarian efforts." 

The  almshouse  system  of  the  State  has  been  practically  reor- 
ganized during  the  past  few  years.  In  most  of  the  counties  good 
and  effective  work  is  being  accomplished.  In  others,  politics, 
unfortunately,  produces  its  usual  results. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  keepers  and  other  employees  of 
these  institutions,  now  unclassified,  can  be  chosen  through  the 
competitive  system,  better  results  will  follow.  The  further  im- 
provement of  almshouse  administration  will  be  achieved  when 
the  idiots  and  epileptics  are  removed  to  State  institutions,  when 
the  commitment  of  vagrant  and  disorderly  persons  is  discon 
tinned,  and  when  the  almshouses  are  allowed  to  become,  what 
they  should  be  in  time,  simply  homes  for  the  aged  dependent  poor. 

There  is  another  phase  of  charitable  work  in  this  State  that  has 
not  yet  been  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  and  by  some  public  officials,  children  are  still  placed  out 
in  family  homes  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  indicating 
but  little  regard  for  their  welfare.  During  the  past  year  a  num- 
ber of  such  children  have  been  removed  from  improper  homes 
at  the  instance  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  organizations  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  children  in  family  homes  are  rendering  excellent  and  dis- 
criminating service.  The  laws  regulating  this  matter  are,  how- 
ever, fragmentary  and  ambiguous  and  the  means  for  supervision 
inadequate.  This  also  seems  to  be  a  subject  to  which  the  Con- 
ference might  properly  address  itself  with  the  hope  of  securing 
such  changes  and  reforms  as  commend  tliemselves  as  desirable 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  private  charities  of  the  State — Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Hebrew — vie  with  each  other  in  a  friendly  rivalry  to  produce  the 
most  beneficent  results.  What  Sir  Felix  Simon  recently  said  in 
praise  of  the  new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  the  city  of  *New  York 
might  properly  be  said  of  many  of  the  other  private  institutions 
of  the  State.    They  aspire  toward  the  ideal  and  with  adequate 
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sympathy  and  support  from  the  public  many  of  them  will  almost 
attain  it.  It  was  my  privilege  not  long  since  to  visit  the  model 
institution  for  children  that  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  has 
constructed  on  the  cottage  plan  at  Echo  Hills  in  Westchester 
county.  This  great  advance  is  typical  of  the  progress  that  is  con- 
tinually being  made  in  the  private  charitable  work  of  the  State. 

When  more  adequate  means  are  supplied  we  shall  expect  to 
see  the  institutions  for  children  better  equipped  as  to  their  educa- 
tional facilities,  so  that  the  children  placed  in  their  care  may  re- 
ceive suitable  industrial  training  as  well  as  scholastic  education. 
To  the  general  public  through  their  contributions,  as  well  as  to 
the  public  officials  who  hold  the  purse  strings,  must  we  look  for 
the  increased  means  necessary  to  sectire  this  result. 

In  closing  this  address  I  desire  to  express  to  the  members  of 
the  Local  Committee  the  appreciation  of  the  delegates  for  the 
generous  arrangements  that  have  been  made  to  welcome  the  Con- 
ference to  Syracuse.  I  personally  know  something  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  by  local  committees  and 
am  more  than  grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  that  has  been 
extended  to  this  Conference. 

President  Hebberb:  We  are  now  to  have  some  more  music, 
after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Betts,  representing  the  Local  Committee, 
will  make  an  announcement  and  Rev.  Dr.  Spaldin'g,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  pronounce  the  benediction. 

Miss  Wittkowski  then  sang  "Jean,"  by  Burleigh,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  an  encore  sang  *'  Could  I "  by  Tosti. 

Rev.  Mr.  Betts  of  the  Local  Committee  then  extended  to  those 
in  attendance  at  the  Conference  an  invitation  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion to  be  given  by  the  Local  Committee  in  The  Yates,  at  10 
o^clock  p.  m. 

President  Hebberd:  Before  the  benediction  is  pronounced  I 
would  like  to  say  that  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock  the  subject  of 
Preventive  Social  Work  will  be  considered;  in  the  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock  the  subject  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal;  and  in 
the  evening  at  8  o'clock  the  subject  of  Dependent,  Neglected,  De- 
linquent and  defective  Children,  and  to  these  meetings  we  most 
cordially  invite  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  vicinity. 
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Benediction. 

Pronounced  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Syracuse. 

Now  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  all 
humanity,  abide  with  you  all  forever,  Amen. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  at  9.15  p.  m. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Wednesday,  November  16,  1904- 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  at 
10.15  a.  m.  by  President  Hebberd  as  follows: 

The  Conference  will  please  be  in  order.  It  is  customary  for 
the  President  to  present  to  the  Conference  at  this  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  tlie  by-laws,  the  names  of  the  members 
of  certain  committees  of  the  Conference,  and  these  are  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Organization. 

Edmond  J.  Butler New  York. 

George  McLaughlin Albany. 

Homer   Folks New  York. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill Canandaigua. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel New  York. 

Dr.  William  O*.  Stillmau Albany. 

Mornay  Williams   New  York. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

R.  R.  Kceder Hastings. 

Rev.  Di .  M'TX  Landsberg Rochester. 

Miss  Maiy  Vida  Clark New  York. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  eT.  White Brooklyn. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carson Syracuse. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Nathan   Bijur New  York. 

Thomas  M.   Mulry New  York. 

Frederic  Almv Buffalo. 
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Prof.  Jamee  H.  Hamilton,  head  worker  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, New  York  City,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
ventive Social  Work  of  the  Conference,  then  took  the  chair,  and 
presented  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

Chairman  Hamilton  :  Our  President  has  very  kindly  consented 
that  I  should  change  for  this  session  the  order  of  proceedings  that 
will  be  followed  in  subsequent  sessions.  I  have  asked  that  the 
formal  part  of  the  program  may  take  place  consecutively  before 
the  general  discussion  is  entered  into  at  all.  My  object  in  doing 
this  is  to  invite  a  discussion  not  only  of  the  papers  but  also  of  our 
report.  I  think  that  since  the  preventive  work  is  limited  to  a 
very  small  section  of  the  total  as  it  properly  should  be,  if  the 
saying  is  true  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,'  the  scope  might  be  somewhat  broadened  and  I  should  like 
especially  if  the  discussion  might  include  the  committee's  report, 
which  is  sufficiently  inclusive  I  think  to  take  in  almost  everything. 
My  personal  object  in  making  this  request  is  to  offer  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  people  of  this  community,  which  is  best  known  of  all 
communities  to  me,  to  discuss  some  of  the  phases  of  preventive 
work  which  are  going  on  here.  I  personally  would  profit  by  it 
and  I  know  you  would  be  profited  by  it.  I  wish  very  much  that 
something  might  be  said  in  the  informal  discussion  under  the 
head  of  small  playgrounds  for  children,  a  work  whidi^  has  been 
going  on  here  for  a  number  of  years.  I  wish  something  might  be 
said  as  to  the  work  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  the  Boy's  Club,  and  the  Women's  Union,  and  I  might 
say  that  I  think  Syracuse  deserves  a  much  higher  rank  than  it 
now  holds  in  the  public  mind  for  the  lines  of  preventive  work 
which  are  going  on  here.  We  have  selected  the  writer  of  one  of 
our  papers  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  in  that  line  here.  It 
would  not  be  unprofitable  if  the  entire  program  had  been  selected 
here. 

Report  op  the  Committee  on  Preventive  Social  Work. 

The  committee  feels  that  preventive  social  work  suffers  for 
want  of  a  clear,  philosophic  basis,  that  it  has  been  too  eclectic, 
too  detached,  and  too  unsystematic  in  its  methods.  Workers 
and  thinkei^  in  this  field  seem  not  to  have  looked  deeply  enough 
into  the  social  organism;  else  their  efforts  would  have  fallen  into 
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a  more  unified  and  a  more  systematic  scheme.  It  therefore  sub- 
mits this  report  by  way  of  a  suggestion  of  some  points  which 
require  chiefly  to  be  observed  in  the  interest  of  the  best  results 
in  future  investigations  and  essays. 

It  would  urge  caution  against  the  adoption  of  preventive  for- 
mulas evolved  from  the  experience  of  persons  engaged  in  curative 
work.  The  preventive  medicine  is  not  necessarily  similar  to  the 
curative  doses.  In  fact,  preventive  work  relates  to  different 
phenomena — it  deals  chiefly  with  social  institutions,  while  cura- 
tive work  relates  mostly  to  individuals.  Preventive  workers 
indeed  fall  into  trv^o  classes;  (1)  those  who  by  contact  instruct 
and  lead  individuals,  and  (2)  those  who  study  and  seek  to  pre- 
serve, modify,  or  destrCy  institutions  which  make  or  unmake 
character.  But  the  second  class  may  obviously  realize  the  larger 
results,  and  it  is  with  this  class  that  we  wish  here  to  deal. 

This  class  should  first  of  all  be  concerned  with  established 
socializing  or  desocializing  institutions — with  institutions  which 
most  obviously  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  man — like  the 
family,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  state.  It  should  be  most 
interested  in  the  proper  functioning  of  these — as  the  family,  in 
developing  sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness;  the  church,  in 
giving  the  sanction  of  religion  to  the  ethical  sense;  the  school, 
in  developing  intellect  and  economic  capacity;  and  the  State, 
primarily  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  deterring  from  law- 
lessness by  penalties  and  physical  restraint. 

The  ideal  of  the  preventive  worker  is  a  normally  correlated 
and  functioning  society.  The  number  of  paupers,  criminals  and 
defectives  are  evidence  of  social  sickness — they  mark  the  extent 
of  imperfect  correlation,  of  imperfect  functioning.  We  here  offer 
some  illustrations  of  ways  by  which  effort  may  be  directed  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  functioning  of  the  cardinal  institutions 
which  we  have  mentioned. 

First,  as  to  the  family.  This  institution  has  won  its  true  place 
as  the  normal  citizen  and  character  maker  in  so  far  as  the  juvenile 
wards  of  the  State — ^^those  who  lack  the  benefit  of  tiatural  parents 
— are  no  longer  given  asylum  from  temptation  and  given  institu- 
tional instruction  in  religion,  morals,  and  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  but  are  ingrafted  upon  a  family.    Society  acting  col- 
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lectivelj  may  through  its  agents  brea^  up  an  improper  function- 
ing family,  i.  e.,  it  establishes  a  minimum  standard  of  obligation 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  especially  between  parents  and 
children.  It  is  coming  to  be  conceded  that  every  child  bom  into 
the  world  is  entitled  to  the  culture  benefits  of  a  good  home  and 
to  immunity  from  the  vicious  results  of  a  bad  home.  It  is  there- 
fore also  important  that  it  not  unduly  invade  the  good  home  and 
substitute  itself  for  the  moral  force  of  the  parents  toward  their 
children.  The  preventive  worker,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
the  social  worker  in  the  institution  of  the  settlement,  needs  like- 
wise to  have  a  care  lest  the  social  center  become  too  much  of  a 
substitute  for  the  home  among  the  young  people.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  settlement  happens  to  be  in  a  neighborhood  of  people 
of  foreign  birth.  Here  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  young 
are  of  the  new  world,  and  they  readily  attach  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  American  antecedents.  The  parents  on  the  other  hand 
are  more  or  less  excluded — to  some  extent  by  a  foreign  language, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  by  foreign  associations,  sentiments  and 
feelings.  There  is  evidently  danger  here  lest  family  sympathies 
be  unmade  in  the  effort  to  make  Americans  of  the  young — and 
this  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  most  essential  element  in  the 
making  of  Americans  of  the  proper  fiber  and  texture — too  rapid 
a  process  in  American-making  may  easily  mean  a  shoddy  product 
If  the  feelings  of  the  middle-aged  immigrant  are,  say,  ninety  p^ 
cent  foreign,  and  if  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  children 
are,  say,  90  per  cent  American,  there  is  too  narrow  a  margin  of 
sj-mpathy  within  the  family — it  is  likely  to  lose  nine-tenths  of 
its  value  as  a  socializing  force — it  may  become  a  desocializing 
force  because  of  the  antagonisms  and  discords  that  develop.  It 
is  better  that  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  children  of  immi- 
grants should  root  back  into  the  old  world,  and  this  end  might 
be  served  by  appropriate  lectures,  literature  and  entertainments 
bearing  on  the  life  of  the  fathers.  The  margin  of  American 
fcf^ling  among  the  older  people  may  be  increased  through  talks 
and  literature  upon  American  liistory  and  American  institutions 
in  contrast  with  old  world  history  and  institutions,  given  in  a 
language  which  they  will  understand.  The  margin  of  sympathy 
may  be  still  further  increased  through  plans  for  united  action  by 
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both  the  old  and  the  young  on  behalf  of  social  or  civic  betterment 
And  it  may  be  still  further  increased  among  young  parents 
through  the  agency  of  mothers'  clubs — the  mothers  coming  into 
conference  with  the  teachers  over  questions  of  home  and  school 
training  for  children. 

The  institution  of  religion  needs  also  to  be  carefully  considered. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  the  social  worker  may  ^o  little  if  anything 
of  a  constructive  nature — it  may  be  better  that  he  should  not 
attempt  to  do  anything — but  he  may  avoid  doing  much  that  is 
destructive.  As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  best  for  society 
that  children  should  come  up  in  the  faith  of  their  parents — 
otherwise  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  no  faith  at  all.  The 
social  worker  finds  frequent  opportunity  to  encourage  the  young 
people  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  to  remain  in  cordial 
working  relationship  with  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  He  should 
not  neglect  these  opportunities — perhaps  not  because  of  any  par- 
ticular concern  for  those  immediately  affected,  but  their  defection 
will  tend  to  devitalize  a  historic  religion  and  to  reduce  its  power 
to  keep  people  in  general  moral  and  social. 

The  function  of  the  school  in  preventing  unsocial  types  is  a 
matter  that  needs  careful  consideration.  They  are  apt  to  devote 
too  exclusive  attention  to  the  children  whose  tendencies  are  nor- 
mal, to  put  forth  too  much  effort  to  develop  the  genius,  and  too 
little  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  degenerate.  Here  is  a 
double  responsibility,  for  truancy  implies  both  the  industrial 
handicap  of  illiteracy  and  first  lessons  in  law  breaking.  The 
elimination  of  truancy  may  require  more  attractive  methods,  per- 
haps this  may  mean  more  concrete  methods,  of  instruction,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  more  effectual  punishment  on  the  other.  It  has 
seemed  expedient  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  session  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  unique  and  most  interesting  method  of  dealing  with 
school  offenders,  a  method  which  is  designed  to  arouse  a  keener 
sense  of  law  among  children  through  the  practice  of  law  enact- 
ment. 

The  lawful  character  is  developed  in  two  ways,  first,  by  arous- 
ing a  sense  of  the  reasonableness  and  the  righteousness  of  existing 
laws;  and,  second,  through  lawful  conduct  induced  by  fear  of 
punishment.  We  look  chiefly  to  the  State  for  the  application  of 
the  second  method.    Much  attention  has  been  paid  by  social  work- 
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ers  to  the  question  of  children's  courts,  and  there  has  come  to 
be  a  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  separate 
trials  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  question  of  the  prompt  arrest 
of  this  class  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  jet  received. 
Even  the  police  are  apt  to  be  overkind  to  young  law  breakers. 
Children  who  fight,  who  commit  petty  thefts  and  who  offend 
against  the  public  peace  are  looked  upon  witli  more  indulgence 
than  is  good  for  society.  Many  a  boy  is  allowed  to  become  a 
criminal  because  of  this  tender  regard  for  his  absence  of  evil 
intention. 

But  while  it  should  be  as  hard  as  possible  for  a  boy  to  do  wrong, 
the  corollary  of  this  should  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  it  should 
be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  him  to  do  right.  Society  often 
makes  it  so  hard  for  the  boy  with  his  abounding  spirits  to  do  right 
that  unlawful  conduct  becomes  almost  inevitable.  One  of  the 
largest  schools  in  New  York  City  stands  opposite  the  University 
Settlement  House  and  is  constantly  under  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  It  empties  its  three  thousand  children  every 
recess  into  an  already  crowded  street,  which  is  their  only  campus, 
their  only  playground.  The  situation  compels  them  to  commit 
crimes  against  the  public  order  regularly;  it  makes  offences 
against  the  rights  of  persons  almost  inevitable;  and  it  makes 
crime  against  property  very  likely.  This  situation  is  not  the 
exception  in  New  York  City — it  is  the  rule. 

Laws  have  been  generally  provided  to  protect  the  physical 
health  of  dwellers  in  the  tenement  houses,  sometimes  requiring 
a  certain  quantity  of  air  space  for  each  individual.  The  social 
health  of  the  school  children  should  require  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  recreation  space  for  each  child.  Old  world  cities  are 
apt  to  move  more  rapidly  than  American  cities  in  this  direction — 
and  we  might  find  valuable  suggestion  in  the  examples  of  Munich, 
which  requires  a  minimum  of  25  square  feet  for  each  child,  and 
of  London,  which  requires  a  minimum  of  30  square  feet  for  each 
child.  A  campaign  for  more  school  recreation  facilities  in  almost 
any  of  our  large  cities  would  be  actually  a  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  It  is  found  in  the  settlements  that  athletics 
get  hold  of  a  clasj^  of  boys  that  can  scarcely  be  reached  by  other 
means.     Interest  in  gj-mnastics  is  a  preliminary  to  interest  in 
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the  literary  activities  of  the  club,  as  interest  in  literary  activities 
in  turn  is  a  preliminary  to  an  interest  in  the  social  service  activi- 
ties which  come  last. 

This  report  may  well  close  with  a  suggestion  to  preventive 
social  workers  for  their  guidance  both  with  reference  to  work 
among  individuals  and  with  reference  to  institutions.  They'need 
to  be  warmed  against  the  grim  visage  and  the  absent  manner  and 
to  be  reminded  that  people  in  general  require  the  warm  rays  of 
human  friendship  to  keep  them  socially  normal.  The  light 
emitted  from  the  warm  heart  through  the  countenance  is  as  essen- 
tial to  growth  in  social  strength  and  character  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  vegetable  life.  The  American 
people  have  lost  much  of  the  countenance  that  beams  and  radiates 
friendship ;  it  seems  to  require  some  dire  crisis  to  break  the  crust 
of  reserve  and  show  us  helpfully  human;  preventive  work  calls 
for  a  constant  habit  of  friendliness  and  for  the  open,  frank,  and 
hearty  expression  of  it  wherever  man  rubs  elbows  with  man.  He 
needs  likewise  to  be  reminded  of  the  value  of  institutions  which 
foster  social  communion,  especially  those  of  an  inclusive  nature 
like  the  caf6  which  brings  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  to- 
gether. 

Chairman  Hamilton  :  The  first  paper  of  this  session  is  given 
by  Prof.  Charles  _R.  Drum,  Principal  of  the  Prescott  School. 
Before  I  allow  Mr.  Drum  the  platform,  I  wish  to  say  that  he  is 
a  leading  disciple  of  Mr.  Gill,  who  is  the  author  of  this  idea. 
The  paper  which  Mr.  Drum  will  present  here,  now,  is  entitled 
"  Juvenile  Delinquency  as  Affected  by  the  Practice  of  Democracy 
in  the  S<!hools." 

Juvenile    Delinquency    as    Affected    by    the    Practice    of 
Democracy  in  Schools. 

Ever}'  child  has  the  dramatic  instinct.  To  a  large  extent  he 
lives  the  lives  of  others.  Great  are  his  powers  of  imitation.  The 
joy  of  impersonation  makes  his  childhood  an  Eden.  Without  it, 
life  is  a  barren  desert  yielding  no  fruit  of  character.  To  be  a 
familiar  animal  or  person,  to  play  school  and  housekeeping,  to 
act  and  live  the  life  of  a  laborer  of  some  kind  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  childhood. 
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A  mother  to  punish  her  boy  tied  him  to  a  post  on  the  porch. 
He  immediately  turned  into  a  cow  and  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
chewing  a  cud  and  whipping  flies  with  an  improvised  tail. 

This  implanted  imitative  power  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
child  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  rich  legacies  of  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  right  conduct.  We  know  not  what  we  act  not.  We 
know  by  being  and  doing. 

To  secure  right  conduct,  suggest  characters  to  be  impersonated. 
All  study  of  biography  is  valuable  in  that  the  characters  studied 
live  again  in  the  lives  of  the  students  by  imitation.  They  im- 
personate the  character  and  conduct  and  by  so  doing  weld  it  into 
the  fiber  of  being.  Likewise  every  boy  who  reads  the  deeds  and 
daring  of  bad  men  places  himself  under  the  spell  of  a  strong 
suggestion  which  is  liable  to  lead  him  to  ruin.  Concrete  stories 
from  tlie  lives  of  men  influence  a  thousand-fold  more  strongly 
than  abstract  truth.  A  listless  class  reading  Shakespeare  is 
transformed  by  assigning  characters  to  individuals.  From  death 
and  stagnation,  life  springs  forth  under  the  warm  sunlight  of  a 
new  interest.  In  any  class  in  any  subject,  if  the  dramatic  instinct 
is  appealed  to,  the  results  are  excellent.  Writing  compositions, 
the  bane  of  most  pupils,  becomes  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the 
pupil  who  imagines  himself  a  traveler,  a  reporter,  an  agent,  or  a 
resident  of  the  place  described.  He  lives  a  new  life  with  new  inter- 
ests and  a  broader  outlook.  He  is  projected  to  a  higher  plane. 
The  minister  who  feels  himself  the  ambassador  of  God  with  a 
message  to  men  thrills  the  souls  of  those  who  sit  within  the  spell 
of  his  eloquence.  He  is  what  he  believes  himself  to  be  and  so 
speaks  with  authority.    "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he." 

Since  an  appeal  to  the  dramatic  instinct  through  suggestion  is 
so  richly  rewarded,  it  would  seem  wise  to  make  use  of  it  in  the 
management  of  a  school.  Instead  of  preaching  in  the  abstract, 
give  the  pupils  a  chance  to  live  in  the  concrete.  This  is  being  done 
in  many  schools.  The  spirit  of  democracy  as  expressed  by  coopera- 
tion in  school  government  has  entered  the  common  school.  True 
.to  the  law,  tlie  results  are  good.  There  is  a  better  spirit,  better 
conduct,  better  marching,  better  language  and  greater  honesty. 

The  pupils  are  citizens — real,  live  citizens  of  school  municipal- 
ities.   They  select  delegates  to  conventions,  nominate,  and  elect 
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officers  who  perform  the  functions  of  their  respective  offices  with 
dignity,  delight,  courtesy,  and  wisdom.  They  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  it  with  ipterest  and  zest.  A  new  idea  of  school  aifairs  possesses 
them.  They  are  a  part  of  it  and  have  a  voice  in  the  making 
and  execution  of  laws.  As  a  listless  reading  class  awakes 
and  does  better  work  under  character  suggestion,  so  have  been 
transformed  the  schools  whose  pupils  are  real  citizens  active 
for  the  general  good.  A  government  by  the  pupils  for  the 
pupils  is  the  most  favorable  suggestion  to  good  conduct  known. 
"Are  you  an  officer?''  asked  the  teacher  of  a  small  boy.  He 
proudly  replied,  "  No,  but  I  am  a  citizen."  To  be  a  citizen  is  a 
great  honor.  To  be  an  officer  is  to  be  a  servant,  a  most  honor- 
able position,  for  service  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  man. 
The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  however.  A  chief  mar- 
shal was  lured  into  forget  fulness  one  day  and  was  guilty  of  bad 
conduct  in  his  room.  The  other  officers,  his  good  friends,  sus- 
pended him  from  basket  ball  for  one  week.  Sometimes,  though 
very  seldom,  an  officer  who  is  churlish  in  disposition  and  dicta- 
torial in  manner  is  chosen.  A  petition  signed  by  the  citizens  and 
presented  to  the  governor,  the  princijial  of  the  school,  secures 
his  removal  from  office.  The  citizen  is  the  })er8()n  to  whom  the 
officer  is  responsible.  In  this  country,  a  citizen  is  a  king,  the 
ruler  of  his  country.  With  few  excej^tions,  every  officer  chosen 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  electors.  lie  does  his  duty  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

A  few  days  since  two  boys  started  to  fight.  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  judge  who  decided,  with  the  aid  and 
advice  of  a  jury  of  eight  large  boys,  that  the  loss  of  recess  and 
a  stay  of  twenty  minutes  after  school  for  one  week  would  be  the 
proper  punishment.  They  also  made  a  ruling  that  pitching  but- 
tons, the  cause  of  the  fight,  was  contrary  to  the  school  laws.  The 
next  morning  tlie  chief  marshal  told  the  classes  the  decision  and 
gave  them  good  reasons  why  such  games  should  be  discontinued. 
It  stopped  at  once  entirely.  The  prin(i])al  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was  thought  out,  planned,  and  executed 
by  the  boys.    An  activity  for  good  like  that  builds  character. 

In  another  school,  a  Jew  was  brought  up  for  swearing.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  was  a  Jew.  ,  Upon  admission  of  guilt,  the 
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attorney,  taking  two  steps  forward,  and  with  an  emphatic  gesture, 
«aid,  "And  you,  a  Jew,  one  of  God's  chosen  people,  and  take  His 
name  in  vain.  You  have  been  taught  better  than  that  at  German 
school.  You  have  been  taught  that  ^Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.'  What  kind  of  a  fellow  are 
jou  anyway?" 

Such  speeches  as  that  are  more  valuable  than  teachers'  or  prin- 
cipals' addresses,  in  that  they  carry  greater  influence.  The  power 
of  a  young  leader  among  young  people  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
adult. 

Vulgarity  is  almost  unknown  and  the  following  illustrates  how 
it  came  about  A  large  boy  was  disorderly  in  the  hall.  The  offi- 
cers had  spoken  kindly  to  him  several  times  in  regard  to  it.  He 
resented  it  as  an  infringement  upon  his  personal  rights.  In 
attempting  to  fight  the  mayor  one  noon  he  used  indecent  language. 
The  judge  after  consultation  with  the  principal  called  a  special 
session  of  the  court  and  the  result  of  a  speedy  trial  was  the  court's 
recommendation  that  the  principal  suspend  the  offender,  'the 
principal,  as  he  usually  does,  obeyed  the  suggestion  of  the  court, 
and  suspended  him.  His  return  to  school  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  good  conduct.  He  became  one  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  school.  Public  opinion  of  the  right  kind  is  created  through 
officers,  juries,  and  judges  by  ideals  of  citizenship  wisely  taught. 
Ideals  begin  to  govern  largely  the  lives  of  the  older  grammar 
^ade  pupils  and  their  conduct  is  a  medium  of  suggestion  to  the 
jounger  pupils  who  respond  quickly  to  the  influence. 

Charles  E.  White  of  Franklin  School  says:  "  Swearing  and  vile 
language  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Some  of  our  trouble- 
some pupils  have  become  the  most  reliable.  Fifteen  of  our 
teachers  attended  a  funeral,  leaving  their  classes  in  the  hands  of 
pupil  officers.  The  work  went  on  as  usual.  Under  the  old  system 
children  would  persist  in  wrong-doing  on  the  sly.  Transgressing  at 
every  opportunity,  they  may  become  untrustworthy,  sly,  hypocriti- 
cal and  bold.  To  look  upon  wrong  and  not  rebuke  it,  to  see  law 
Tiolated  and  keep  silent,  to  know  of  crime  prempditated  and  not 
prevent  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  pupils."  A  principal  of  a  New 
York  City  school  says :  "  Our  first  mayor  was  a  boy  whom  I  feared 
I  should  be  obliged  to  suspend.  After  his  election  he  caused  no 
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more  trouble.  He  felt  keenly  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
and  obtained  and  preserved  better  order  than  we  had  before  suc- 
ceeding in  securing." 

Lang  says :  "  Faith  in  a  child  and  the  encouraging  attitude 
which  springs  from,  this  faith  has  never  marred  a  single  soul. 
Think  of  the  victories  it  has  won,  the  souls  it  has  redeemed.'^ 
Trust  warms  into  life  the  best  in  an  individual.  "How  came 
you  to  change  your  course  in  life,"  said  a  man  to  a  reformed  ex- 
convi^t.  "  It  was  after  a  little  talk  with  the  Earl,"  he  replied- 
"And  what  did  the  Earl  say  which  influenced  you  so  much?'' 
"  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said,  but  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  said — *  You'll  be  a  man  yet.  Jack.'  It  was  his  soul  of  love 
expressing  trust  through  hand  and  voice."  Charity  never  faileth. 
Man  loves  and  trusts  God  in  proportion  to  his  realization  that 
God  loves  and  trusts  him ;  and  when  the  great  fact  of  the  Creator** 
love  and  trust  dawns  upon  the  consciousness  of  an  individual,  a 
new  day  begins  with  new  hope,  higher  ambitions  and  more  exalted 
aspirations.  When  the  pupils  feel  the  faith  and  trust  of  principal 
and  teachers  as  they  are  led  to  do  through  its  concrete  expression 
in  self-government,  a  new  and  better  day  dawns  in  the  lives  of 
the  children  in  that  school. 

Thus  pupils  do  right  in  a  self-governed  school  in  harmony 
with  the  dramatic  instinct  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
reciprocal  trust.  It  is  as  impossible  to  fail  in  securing  good 
I'esults  under  proper  conditions  as  it  would  be  to  stop  the  change 
of  seasons.  Conditions  depend  upon  the  attitude,  bearing,  tact, 
heart,  and  spiritual  force  of  the  teachers.  If  the  teacher  is  wrong^ 
in  heart  and  lacking  in  spiritual  force,  there  is  no  trust  and  hence 
no  operation  of  this  beneficent  law.  If  trust  exists  not,  the 
attitude  and  bearing  is  sure  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  proper 
appeal  to  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  failure  results.  This  failure 
is  not  a  failure  of  the  law,  but  an  absence  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  depends  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  organization  is  the 
skeleton,  helpless  and  impotent  without  the  living  flesh  of  aa 
enthusiastic  personality  to  give  it  form  and  motion. 

In  a  school  was  a  boy  so  mean  that  he  would  bring  live  rats  and 
release  them  upon  the  schoolroom  floor.     His  mother  said  that 
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be  was  mean  as  a  baby.  An  election  placed  him  in  a  position 
of  trust  and  the  change  was  marvelous.  He  became  a  better  boy. 
In  another  school  a  boy  was  irregular  in  attendance,  untidy  in 
•dress,  and  almost  incorrigible.  A  place  of  responsibility  in  the 
school  government  caused  the  formation  of  better  habits  of 
•dress,  conduct  and  attendance. 

It  is  sound  wisdom  to  harness  the  strong,  manly,  though  some- 
times mischievous  boy,  to  the  load  drawn  by  the  teacher  that  he 
may  help  pull  it.  He  seldom  fails  if  given  a  chance.  Such  boys 
^o  more  to  mold  public  sentiment  in  a  school  than  all  the  teach- 
ers without  them.  A  young  man  in  an  evening  school  said  to 
the  principal,  "  I  don't  come  to  night  school  to  learn."  "  What 
-do  you  come  for,"  said  the  principal.  "  I  come  with  the  *  gang.' 
I  got  them  to  come.  I  have  had  all  this  work."  After  he  had 
•declined  an  invitation  to  go  into  a  more  advanced  class,  the  prin- 
<;ipal  said :  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  you  an  assistant 
teacher  in  that  class."  Night  after  nigfart,  during  a  whole  winter, 
that  boy  assisted  the  teacher.  When  he  was  present  there  was 
£ood  order.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  made  a  power  for  good 
order  by  a  tactful  enlistment  of  his  service.  The  assistance  of 
-such  boys  is  indispensable  to  a  well-managed  school  and  of  incal- 
culable value  to  their  own  best  development.  The  so-called  incor- 
rigible boy  is  often  a  misunderstood  boy  whose  heart  is  warm 
with  generous  impulses  and  noble  desires.  Without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  good  it  atrophies  and  dies,  and  great  loss 
to  sound  character  results.  Give  them  freedom,  theti,  not  only  to 
express  the  thought  of  the  lesson,  but  to  act  freely,  through  con- 
•duct,  their  inmost  selves  in  order  that  by  better  knowledge  of 
present  capital  the  teacher  may  best  know  how  to  invest  for  their 
future.  In  a  school  of  teacher  bossism  and  domination  free 
expression  is  unknown,  except  upon  the  street  or  in  the  home. 
A  prison  is  seldom  the  place  to  reform  a  character  and,  I  am 
«ure,  is  no  place  to  build  one.  The  lock-step  and  graveyard 
silence  of  a  prison  should  find  no  place  in  the  schoolrooms  of 
free  America. 

Character  is  the  result  of  free  choice.  One  day  a  boy  violated 
a  rule.    The  teacher  said :  "  I  am  afraid  you  never  try  to  do  right." 
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In  an  injured  tone  he  replied :  "  I  try  most  all  the  time.  Lots 
of  times  I  don't  do  wrong  when  I  could  just  as  well  as  not.  I 
forgot  that  time."  By  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  choosing  the 
right  course  of  conduct  there  is  developed  a  strength  that  will 
stand  the  test  in  days  to  come.  They  do  right  because  it  is  ri^t 
to  do  right,  or  they  do  wrong  because  they  prefer  to  do  wrong, 
and  they  choose  the  wrong  because  their  ideals  are  low.  The 
teacher,  by  suggestion,  trust,  inculcation  of  ideals  through  con- 
crete Examples,  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  self-government.  This 
self-government  must  be  given  freedom  of  expression  by  active 
participation  in  government.  The  conduct  of  the  older  pupils  is 
an  excellent  medium  of  suggestion  to  the  younger  pupils,  and  the 
whole  school  is  molded  and  fashioned  according  to  the  teacher's 
tact,  faith  in  child  life  and  ideals. 

Organized  democratic  school  government  is  the  use  of  the 
imitative  instinct  for  creating  a  better  citizenship.  It  is  an 
expression  of  trust  to  which  every  child  responds.  It  gives  free 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  choice,  thereby  training  the  will. 
Therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  would  expect  a  reduc- 
tion of  delinquency  in  schools  practicing  it,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  know  from  personal  observation  and  experience  that  ft  has 
the  eflPect  desired. 

Chairman  Hamilton:  The  title  of  the  second  paper  of  this 
session  has  been  changed  to  read  as  follows,  "  Child  Labor  Legis- 
lation." It  is  given  by  Mr.  Myron  E.  Adams  of  the  Welcome 
Hall  Social  Settlement,  Buffalo. 

CHILD   LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

In  1902  representative  men  of  New  York  State  cooperated  in 
an  effort  to  secure  more  comprehensive  and  effective  child  labor 
laws.  Many  members  of  this  Conference  lent  their  influence  to 
this  movement.  The  result  was  the  amendment  of  former  legis- 
lation and  the  addition  of  new  provisions,  which  made  these  laws 
the  most  practical  and  progressive  of  their  time.  The  first  law  in 
this  State  was  passed  16  years  before  this,  but  never  before  had 
there  been  such  public  interest  or  general  approval.    This  fact 
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was  due  largely, to  a  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  the 
child  labor  committee  through  a  public-spirited  press. 

The  material  was  old  and  important  but  not  familiar.  The 
conditions  which  inspired  the  beginnings  of  child  labor  in  Eng- 
land afterward  conspired  to  make  itff  perpetuation  seem  an 
industrial  necessity.  Few  abuses  have  presented  a  more  cruel 
and  tragic  setting.  Protected  by  vested  interests,  by  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  by  public  apathy  it  had  been  accepted 
as  a  part  of  a  great  nation's  industrial  system.  It  could  not 
be  uprooted  in  a  day  or  a  decade.  Robert  Owen  and  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  labored  for  a  lifetime  to  show  to  their  country- 
men the  danger  and  disgrace  of  such  a  system.  They  did  much 
and  out  of  their  labor  was  born  a  strong  impulse,  which  was 
gradually  embodied  in  wise  and  persistent  laws. 

The  introduction  of  the  English  factory  system  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  mine  in  the  United  States  assured  the  existence 
of  a  similar  field.  There  was  also  added  an  unusual  combination 
of  reasons  for  this  class  of  labor.  There  had  never  been  such 
strict  laws  of  competition,  requiring  the  least  jyossible  waste  in 
either  material  or  labor;  or  such  rapid  advance  in  the  invention 
and  construction  of  machinery  which  did  not  require  the  labor 
of  adults.  The  number  of  improvident  families  in  the  north  and 
the  south  was  continually  growing  and  there  was  a  constant 
influx  of  irresponsible  foreign  families  with  no  well-defined  con- 
ception of  the  parents'  responsibility  or  the  demands  of  the  new 
world's  progress. 

Most  of  the  efforts  to  counteract  this  condition  were  in  their 
beginning  timid  and  ineffective.  Labor  was  unorganized  and  the 
public  was  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  or  the  dangers.  An 
awakened  public  conscience,  however,  demanded  in  time  the 
improvement  of  the  system  and  the  better  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws.  Despite  this  improvement  the  twelfth  census  estimates 
the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  as  1,752,187.  We  are  therefore  approaching  a  sub- 
ject of  present  moment  when  we  consider  the  subject  of  child 
labor  legislation  and  we  make  it  most  pertinent  to  this  Confer- 
ence if  we  use  the  principal  illustration  the  laws  of  our  own 
State  and  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing  their  enforce- 
ment. 
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Plan  of  Child  Labo?  Laws. 

In  1802  Loi^d  Peel  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  in  England 
which  prevented  the  employment  of  a  child  under  9  years  of  age 
in  the  cotton  factories,  or  any  person  under  16  years  of  age  for 
more  than  12  hours  in  any  one  day.  In  1867  Massachusetts 
passed  the  first  law  in  this  country,  providing  that  no  child  under 
10  years  of  age  should  be  employed,  or  over  10  years  of  age 
should  work  for  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day.  New  York 
in  1886  passed  its  first  factory  law  which  declared  that  no  child 
under  13  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  and  that  no  minor  under  the  age  of  18  should  be 
employed  for  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week.  These  three 
laws  contain  the  fundamental  provisions  upon  which  all  subse- 
quent laws  were  based.  These  provisions  are  absolute  prohibition 
and  direct  protection. 

The  first  step  in  absolute  prohibition  was  a  diflBcult  one  and 
applied  to  only  a  single  industry.  The  age  of  nine  may  seem  at 
present  too  tolerant  a  limit,  but  even  this  was  secured  only  after 
the  most  persistent  appeal  on  the  ground  of  physical  and 
economic  necessity.  It  was  followed  by  a  steady  demand  that 
the  limit  of  age  and  of  physical  and  mental  unfitness  be  made 
to  conform  more  fairly  with  the  growing  realization  of  public 
responsibility.  Without  this  prohibition  the  present  public 
school  syeitem  and  its  corollary  of  compulsory  education  seem 
inadequate  and  meaningless. 

The  limit  of  prohibition  was  extended  in  time  from  the  mini- 
mum of  9  years  to  the  maximum  of  14  years,  and  to  this  were 
added  all  those  under  16  who  through  mental  or  physical  deficien- 
cies were  unfitted  for  labor.  The  New  York  State  law  now  pro- 
vides that  during  the  school  year  no  child  under  14  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  in  the  factory,  store,  or  in  the  mercantile  or 
delivery  service,  and  that  no  child  under  10  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  street  trades  in  either  Buffalo  or  New  York. 

The  second  provision  was  direct  protection.  If  the  child  is 
to  labor  during  the  period  of  adolescence  there  should  be  some 
power  to  restrict  that  labor,  and  to  provide  for  its  leisure.  It 
was  natural  that  the  first  restrictions  should  be  with  reference 
to  the  hours  of  labor.  In  1832  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said 
that  he  had  it  on  evidence  that  the  distance  which  a  child  tpav- 
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eled  daily  in  the  performance  of  its  labor  was  from  20  to  25 
miles  and  that  he  thought  that  when  the  House  in  its  mer^y ' 
decided  that  45  hours  a  week  was  a  term  of  labor  long  enough 
for  an  adult  negro  that  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  that  spirit 
of  leniency  if  they  had  considered  whether  69  hours  were  not 
too  much  for  the  children  of  the  British  Empire. 

Through  varying  stages  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  number  of  hours  in  which  a  child  may  be  employed  until  at 
the  present  time  the  progressive  law  of  our  own  State  provides 
that  no  minor  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be  employed,  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or 
for  more  than  nine  hours  of  any  one  day. 

This  law  not  only  safeguards  the  present  but  it  also  provides 
for  the  future.  It  objects  most  strenuously  to  mortgaging  the 
child's  future  capacity  for  the  sake  of  its  present  utility.  In  its 
insistence  upon  proper  credentials  before  the  child  is  permitted 
to  labor,  it  places  a  premium  upon  the  child's  preparation  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  Our  State  law  says  that  "  No  child  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  shall  be  employed,  suffered,  or  permitted 
to  work  unless  he  has  received  an  employment  certificate."  This 
employment  certificate  certifies  that  the  child's  school  record  has 
been  examined  and  that  indubitable  evidences  of  his  age  have 
been  received.  The  school  record  contains  a  statement  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  that  "  the  child  has  regularly  attended 
the  public  schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  130  days  during 
the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  14  years  of  age,  or  previous 
to  the  time  when  he  applied  for  such  a  school  record,  and  that 
he  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
langauge,  and  that  he  has  received  during  such  a  period  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy, and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic up  to  and  including  fractions.  Moreover,  the  oflScer  is 
not  even  then  compelled  to  issue  this  certificate  unless  he  is 
convinced  that  the  child  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a 
child  of  his  age,  and  that  he  is  of  sound  health  and  is  physically 
able  to  do  the  work." 

These  provisions  necessarily  have  strong  reinforcement  from 
the  fact  of  their  comprehensive  extension  over  every  industry. 
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Those  sections  of  the  law  which  have  to  do  with  factories  are 
enforced  by  deputies  appointed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  The  mercantile  section,  which  before  last  year  applied 
only  to  children  in  the  stores,  has  been  broadened  in  scope  so 
as  to  include  those  in  the  mercantile  and  delivery  service.  This 
is  enforced  by  mercantile  inspectors  appointed  by  the  local  health 
board.  The  street  trades  law  which  nas  been  in  force  only  a 
year  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  board  which  issues 
the  certificates  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  and  through 
its  truant  department  secures  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  the 
street. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  cumulative  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
the  law,  which  applies  not  only  to  the  employer  but  also  to  "  any 
person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  any  applica- 
tion." It  provides  that  the  person  thus  convicted  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |20  nor  more 
than  |100;  for  the  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |50 
nor  more  than  |200,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  the  third 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |250,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  strongest  reinforcement,  however,  is  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  which  offers  the  only 
adequate  solution  of  the  child  labor  problem.  In  New  York  the 
school  law  has  been  harmonized  with  the  factory,  mercantile  and 
street  trades  bills,  requiring  all  the  children  of  the  State,  without 
exception,  to  attend  school  during  the  school  year  until  they  are 
14,  and  in  the  large  cities  when  they  begin  work  at  the  age  of 
14  to  complete  their  elementary  education  by  attending  night 
school. 

Process  of  Enforcement. 

These  laws  have  been  promoted  by  men  who  have  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  situation  and  wh9  understand  the  difficulties 
which  attend  their  enforcement.  This  is  very  necessary,  ior  those 
who  live  in  the  community  against  which  most  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  are  directed  know  the  futility  of  passing  laws  that  do  not 
contain  penalties  or  powers  strong  enough  to  make  them  effective. 
This  is  true  even  when  they  only  curtail  the  pleasures  of  the 
individual,  but  it  is  doubly  true  when  they  affect  the  industries 
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of  the  same.  Then  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without  what  is  best  for  the  public  good 
as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  the  individual. 

There  is  a  certain  part  of  the  public  that  forget  easily  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  should,  for  in  the  changing  scenes-  of  their 
daily  lives  unfamiliar  facts  and  conditions  are  soon  lost  sight  of. 
They  see  an  evil  and  demand  legislation,  and  as  soon  as  their 
ideas  become  crystallized  into  laws  they  are  satisfied  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  those  laws  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  never  were  and  never  could  be  in  sympathy  with  their 
enforcement. 

There  is  another  class  who  see  before  them  constantly  the 
threatening  hand  of  authority.  It  is  aimed  at  their  pleasures. 
It  is  directed  toward  their  industries.  But  often  the  hand  merely 
threatens  and  seldom  falls.  Then  they  learn  to  disregard  or 
discount  the  law  and  to  discredit  all  manifestations  of  authority. 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws  there  are  three  persons 
who  must  face  the  situation  with  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  the  efficiency  of  these  laws  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude 
that  they  take.  They  are  the  employer,  the  parent  and  the  child. 
These  three  are  the  ones  chiefly  affected  by  the  law,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  know  why  they  are  discriminated  against  in  the 
matter  of  their  right  to  employ  and  to  be  employed. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  laws  will  be  under- 
stood equally  by  those  who  made  them  and  by  those  who  have 
always  regarded  the  employment  of  children  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  present  factory  and  economic  system.  The  employer  has 
exploited  the  usefulness  of  the  child.  In  the  progress  of  the 
industrial  world  the  child  has  often  been  made  to  do  the  work 
of  the  man.  With  the  aid  of  machinery  and  nimble  fingers  he 
.  is  able  to  "do  as  much  as  the  man  could  do  before  him.  The 
employer  see«s  do  relation  between  the  leisure  of  the  child  and 
the  industry  of  the  man,  for  the  character  of  the  children  who 
play  about  his  factory  or  his  store  is  often  of  the  kind  that 
suggests  the  need  of  restraint  rather  than  of  freedom.  He  may 
know  something  of  their  need  of  money  and  may  consider  it  a 
meritorious  act  to^provide  employment  for  those  who  need  it 
badly,  overlooking  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  he  is  really  relieving 
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the  one  who  is  much  more  responsible  for  the  care  of  his  family 
from  the  same  privilege  and  is  infringing  npon  the  child's  right 
to  devote  at  least  a  small  pari:  of  its  life  to  the  natural  pnrsnits 
of  childhood.  Often  not  knowing  the  conditions  in  which  the 
child  lives,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  employer'  to  understand 
the  need  of  the  child  for  adequate  preparation  for  a  life  that  will 
require  the  use  of  every  power,  either  natural  or  acquired. 

The  parent  also  feels  that  he  should  have  some  right  in  the 
determination  of  the  activities  of  the  child.  In  the  home  of  the 
working-man  there  is  always  a  chance  of  some  crisis  wh6re  every 
force  must  be  used  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  threatens  to  engulf 
the  family.  It  is  not  a  lack  of  sentiment,  then,  that  the  child 
should  work;  it  is  a  matter  of  life.  When  we  consider  how  small 
a  margin  the  working-man  has  for  the  support  of  his  family  in 
time  of  emergency,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  families  where 
the  number  in  the  family  and  the  earnings  of  the  parent  are 
fatally  disproportionate,  we  can  understand  how  tragic  it  seems 
to  the  home  when,  by  some  fatality,  the  care  of  the  family  is 
transferred  from  the  father  to  the  mother  and  the  children. 

There  are  many  families  that  do  need  the  earnings  of  the 
child  as  soon  as  he  can  work,  and  this  means  in  many  cases  far 
too  early.  The  parent  is  too  busy  providing  the  means 'of  sub- 
sistence to  take  any  great  interest  in  the  child's  education.  Often 
the  child  has  shown  little  aptitude  for  the  school  work,  and  has 
received  little  or  no  inspiration  from  the  home.  In  all  sincerity, 
but  without  any  conception  of  the  child's  future  need,  the  parent 
may  decide  that  it  is  better  to  send  the  child  to  work  than  to 
compel  attendance  at  school  when  study  seems  so  distasteful. 

The  child  previous  to  his  fourteenth  year  has  very  little  idea 
of  the  direction  of  his  industry.  He  may  tire  of  the  routine  of 
the  school.  Most  children  do  at  some  stage  of  their  school  career. 
He  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  proclaim  his  utter  inability  to  learn. 
He  may  also  surprise  his  family  by  expressing  a  desire  to  aid  in 
their  support ;  for  then  he  knows  that  he  becomes  his  own  master 
and  has  that  large  freedom  of  the  boy  who  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  industry. 

There  need  be  no  apology  for  those  who  have  in  mind  the 
exploitation  of  the  child,  who  look  upon  him  merely  as  a  machine 
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to  be  used  and  to  be  cast  aside  when  his  days  are  spent  Every 
force  that  opposes  their  selfish  will  is  to  them  as  inexplicable  as 
it  is  unendurable.  This  class,  and  there  are  many  of  them^  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  and  without  capitulation.  The 
laws  are  explicit  and  the  cumulative  penalty  offers  such  a  strong 
reinforcement  that  very  few  would  dare  to  violate  the  law  if  it 
were  properly  enforced.  ^ 

Many  employers  who  think  they  have  the  child's  interest  at 
heart,  unwittingly  exploit  it.  To  these  there  should  be  given 
some  sufficient  reason  why  the  State  has  placed  the  ban  upon 
child  labor.  The  parent  and  the  employer  are  often  willing  that 
the  child  should  leave  school  at  a  very  early  age  and  begin  to 
show  his  economic  value.  When  they  attempt  to  put  their  views 
into  operation  they  are  confronted  with  the  imperative  of  the 
State,  "Thou  shalt  not."  It  is  most  natural  that  those  who 
think  that  they  best  understand  the  need  of  the  child  should  stop 
and  ask  who  these  people  are  that  force  the  law  upon  them  and 
their  reason  for  so  doing. 

The  employer  will  know  who  the  men  are  that  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law.  Their  names  stand  for  great  financial  inter- 
ests, for  moral  integrity,  and  for  the  best  kind  of  philanthropic 
effort;  but  the  parent  and  the  child — what  do  they  know?  They 
say  in  all  sincerity,  "  Those  who  are  assured  of  a  means  of  sus- 
tenance have  said  unto  us  again,  that  we  are  to  be  handicapped 
in  the  earning  of  our  daily  bread."  If  the  parent  is  made  to 
see  no  farther  than  this,  the  great  principle  which  underlies  this 
effort  is  lost.  The  whole  effort  of  these  laws  is  to  give  the  child 
a  chance  to  earn  more  than  his  daily  bread,  and  the  parent  who 
does  not  perceive  this  can  easily  undo  all  the  good  the  law  is 
capable  of  doing. 

The  reasons  for  the  restriction  of  child  labor  are  manifold.  If 
the  employer  will  i*ead  the  history  of  industrial  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  will  find  a  picture  of  the 
appalling  results  of  child  labor.  Children  worked  like  slaves  in 
the  galley.  They  could  not  lift  their  voices  in  rebellion  for  none 
would  listen  to  them.  They  had  few  champions,  because  it  meant 
the  loss  of  all  political  power  and  social  prestige  to  champion  a 
cause  that  meant  a  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  England.     The 
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employer  will  see  that  tiie  same  difficulties  attended  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  (system  in  this  country.  The  feeble  attempts  to 
enforce  the  law  against  the  employment  of  children  in  New 
England  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  that  paralleled  tiiat  in 
England.  Then  when  the  enforcement  of  the  law  became  more 
strict^  the  employer  found  new  fields  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
child  in  the  South.  He  must  have  the  child.  Here  there  was 
an  abundance  and  no  restriction  on  their  labor.  With  no  one 
except  a  foreman  to  watch  over  them,  these  little  children  of 
the  South  worked  day  and  night  for  the  merest  pittance.  This 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  unrestricted  child  labor. 

If  tiie  employer  says  that  these  conditions  do  not  apply  to  his 
factory  or  store,  let  him  remember  that  in  the  majority  of  states 
at  the  present  time  there  are  laws  which  regulate  the  labor  of 
children  and  that  these  laws  determine  the  limit  to  which  his 
competitor  as  well  as  himself  can  go  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment If  these  regulations  were  withdrawn  and  his  competitors 
had  no  scruples  against  the  employment  of  children  he  would 
feel  very  soon  the  effect  of  the  smaller  wage  and  the  longer  hours 
that  generally  attend  the  substitution  of  children  for  adults.  Then 
would  come  the  great  problem  how  to  cut  down  the  expenses 
to  meet  the  reduction  of  the  competitor,  and  in  these  days  of 
the  smallest  possible  waste  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  burden 
would  very  often  come  upon  the  child.  The, employer  ought  to 
see  that  when  this  law  is  enforced  equally  it  works  him  no  hard- 
ship while  it  is  a  positive  boon  for  the  child  who  soon  enough 
begins  to  labor  for  his  daily  bread. 

A  campaign  of  education  similar  to  that  carried  on  among  the 
employers  of  the  South  is  of  inestimable  value.  Let  the  employer 
see  that  for  the  future  of  his  commercial  interests  the  child  must 
be  cared  for ;  make  him  responsible  for  his  share  of  the  solution 
of  this  problem^  The  employers  are  the  backbone  of  our  indus- 
trial system.  Surely  they  only  need  to  see  this  matter  in  its 
right  light  to  correct  the  abuses  which  exist  among  them. 

The  parent  has  often  taken  sides  with  the  employer 
and  it  has  been  this  unanimity  of  opinion  that  has  prevented 
the  general  public  from  coming  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  matter.    It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  parent 
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must  be  given  the  credit  for  knowing  more  about  the  child,  its 
peculiarities,  its  physical  needs  and  its  mental  development,  than 
any  outsider  could  possibly  know.  But  it  is  this  very  nearness 
to  the  child,  this  lack  of  perspective,  that  often  makes  the  deciding  * 
of  the  child's  career  most  unfortunate.  Many  times  the  under- 
standing has  come  later  when  the  truant  boy  has  become  the 
incompetent  or  vagrant  man,  and  when  the  boy  who  was  so 
willing  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  has  found  himself  handi- 
capped at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  sees  his  more  fortunate  fellows 
passing  him  in  every  branch  of  industry.  Then  he  confronts 
his  parents  with  the  fact  that  they  did  not  compel  him  to  attend 
school  and  obtain  an  education  that  would  fit  him  better  for 
life's  duties.  Then  and  not  till  then  do  they  understand.  Then 
they  have  the  perspective  which  was  lacking  in  the  days  when 
their  responsibilities  for  the  child  were  great  and  his  earnings 
were  small. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  child  labor  certificates  and  the  examination  of  those 
who  apply  for  the  same  to  give  to  the  parent  some  idea  of  the 
content  of  the  law,  showing  that  it  was  enacted  not  only  to 
prevent  great  abuses,  but  also  to  give  the  largest  possible  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  an  education  and  training  to  all  the ' 
children  of  the  State  irrespective  of  position  or  ability. 

It  is  left  to  the  public  school  to  accept  that  large  responsibility 
for  parental  education  that  our  day  is  forcing  upon  them.  The 
mothers'  meeting  and  the  neighborhood  gathering  should  be  made 
a  means  of  disseminating  the  gospeF  of  a  large  opportunity.  The 
truant  officer  as  he  visits  the  homes  of  those  who  do  not  obey 
this  law  should  carry  to  these  homes  not  only  the  authority  of 
his  office  but  also  the  reasonableness  of  his  demand. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  child  any  reason  why  attendance 
at  school  is  as  commendable  as  wage-earning  labor.  It  is  con- 
trary to  everything  that  he  has  seen  or  heard.  In  his  home, 
school  is  regarded  as  a  privilege  granted  by  the  parents,  although 
in  the  boy's  mind  it  is  a  very  doubtful  privilege.  The  child  has 
often  little  incentive  from  without  and  still  less  from  within. 
The  only  explanation  to  the  child  must  come  from  the  school 
itself. .  The  school  must  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  boy  and 
his  intellectual  development  must  be  made  more  natural  and  less 
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burdensome.  If  this  is  done  the  boy  op  girl  will  not  prefer  the 
labor  of  the  factory  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  ideal  enforcement  of  these  laws  will  be  secured  only  when 
those  who  are  chiefly  interested  see  their  reasonableness.  Obser- 
vation has  shown  that  social  approval  and  disapproval  is  much 
more  serviceable  than  a  penal  code. 

However^  there  is  a  social  education  in  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  such  a  law.  This  law  must  be  enforced.  H  it  is  not  enforced 
the  children  who  grow  up  in  our  cities  without  regard  for' law, 
or  without  respect  for  opportunity  or  education,  do  not  so^ 
much  owe  restitution  to  the  city  and  country  for  the  character  of 
their  after  lives  as  we  owe  restitution  to  them  for  having  left 
them  to  the  tutelage  of  the  shop,  the  store  and  the  street  at  an 
age  when  they  should  have  been  preparing  for  the  larger  duties, 
of  life. 

Under  the  new  administration  it  is  agreed  that  we  must  have- 
a  more  general  enforcement  of  these  laws  than  we  had  under  the 
administration  which  soon  ends.  The  factories  of  the  State  are- 
employing  hundreds  of  children  contrary  to  the  law.  The  stores 
and  oflSces  of  our  cities  are  vitiating  its  spirit  as  well  as  its  letter. 
New  York  City  has  made  little  attempt  to  enforce  the  Street 
Trades  Law,  which  protects*  the  children  of  the  street.  There  can 
be  little  excuse  fox  the  existence  of  this  condition  with  a  public 
sentiment  against  it.  The  Child  Labor  Law  is  too  practical 
and  essential  to  become  a  dead  letter  in  the  cemetery  of  our 
State  laws. 

Chairman  Hamilton:  There  is  no  one  in  the  United  Statea 
so  competent  to  discuss  the  subject  of  democracy  among  children 
as  tlie  founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  introduce  to  this  audience  Mr.  William  R.  George,, 
who  will  discuss  the  first  paper. 

Mr.  George:  I  might  get  stage  fright  if  I  took  the  platform,, 
so  I  will  discuss  the  paper  from  the  floor. 

Prof.  Drum  in  his  paper  gave  expression  to  a  pertinent  truth, 
when  he  made  the  following  statement:  ".Wq  know  not  what  we- 
act  not.    We  learn  by  being  and  doing." 

I  think  every  one  of  us  recognizes  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Being  and  doing  are  two  of  the 'principal  causes  that  contribute- 
to  the  greatness  of  Americans  as  a  people.  To  be  sure  the  carry> 
ing  out  of  this  idea  means  serious  blunders  in  many  instances. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate  the  blunders  we  have 
made  as  a  nation,  but  great  blunders  have  taught  great  lessons 
and  probably,  as  a  nation,  we  are  all  the  better  for  our  serious 
experiences,  although  the  refining  process  has  been  severe. 

We  know  this  much,  that  among  nations  where  the  law-making 
powers  are  vested  in  nobility  alone,  we  find  few  master  minds 
or  self-reliant  citizens. 

Recognizing  these  truths,  why  may  not  we  who  have  the  control 
of  youth  give  them  the  chance  to  learn  self-government  by  being 
and  doing? 

To  this  many  reply:  "We  give  our  children  much  in  this 
direction ;  a  large  portion  of  our  time  is  taken  up  in  the  teaching 
of  civil  government  and  history;  and  lectures  and  essays  on 
America's  great  men  are  rendered."  This  is  most  excellent,  but 
after  all  it  is  theoVy  and  according  to  the  old  saw,  "A  pound  of 
experience  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory."  To  be  good  governors  they 
must  govern.  Sure  enough  they  will  make  mistakes,  but,  as  a 
rule,  that's  the  way  we  learn  things.  WTiile  not  always  true, 
generally  speaking  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  more  mistakes  we 
make  in  our  youth,  providing  some  would-be  friend  does  not 
interpose  to  protect  us  from  the  retribution  which  follows,  the 
fewer  mistakes  we  wiH  make  in  our  manhood.  "  But,"  says  the 
over-cautious  guardian,  "our  business  is  to  shield  our  youth 
from  errors  and  instruct  them  to  walk  in  correct  paths." 

A  guardian  who  makes  that  sort  of  statement  usually  confines 
his  time  to  forcing  theory  into  the  minds  of  his  wards,  and,  if  he 
did  but  know  it,  is  doing  the  young  people  positive  harm,  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  under  his  control  those  who  possess  an  unusual 
amount  of  energy.  That  sort  of  a  system  may  work  with  a 
half-witted  youngster,  but  it  will  never  succeed  with  a  real  boy. 
Imagine,  if  you  please,  teaching  a  company  of  boys  to  play  foot- 
ball by  theory.  Try  it.  Put  them  up  against  a  team  that  has 
had  practice  in  the  game.  If  any  of  you  are  football  enthusiasts 
you  know  what  the  result  woilld  be.  Endeavor  to  teach  a  boy 
to  be  a  soldier  by  simply  allowing  him  to  read  military  tactics* 
He  might  have  the  whole  military  system  down  to  a  fine  point 
theoretically,  even  to  the  duties  of  a  general,  yet  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  corporal  squad,  and  if  he  tried  to  get  them  around 
a  street  corner  he  would  probably  land  them  in  the  areaways 
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in  the  building  opposite.  Again,  he  might  have  political  science 
down  to  a  nicety,  bnt  unless  he  has  swapped  marbles  and  jack- 
knives  with  his  companions  he  is  practically  doomed  to  failure  m 
his  first  business  enterprise. 

Our  self-made  men  are  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  encounter 
practical  difficulties  with  little  or  no  protection,  and  who  caik 
say  they  are  the  worse  for  it? 

My  earnest  plea  is  to  give  America's  boys  and  girls  more  oppor- 
tunity ta  learn  by  doing;  to  rub  up  against  one  another  a  little- 
mol*e;  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits;  to  save  as  much  time  as 
possible  by  getting  experience  of  the  kind  that  hurts  a  little  bit 
in  their  youth  and  thereby  be  saved  from  the  same  sort  of  experi- 
ence later  in  life.  Bight  methods  used  in  this  direction  will  save- 
at  least  six  years  in  the  life  of  every  man,  if  the  being  and  doing 
in  self-government  can  be  commenced  in  his  early  teens. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  For  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion I  will  divide  youth  into  three  groups.  "The  first  group,  those^ 
who  attend  the  public  schools.  These  can  learn  the  duties  of 
citizenship  by  exercising  the  functions  of  self-government  in 
various  features  of  the  school  work  as  outlined  by  Prof.  Drum. 

The  second  group,  the' boys  and  girls  who  work  during  the  day. 
These  can  be  taught  practical  self-government  through  member- 
ship-in  social  and  Jiterary  clubs,  operated  to  as  great  a  degree  as^ 
possible  on  self-government  principles. 

The  third  group  has  the  rarest  opportunity  of  all  in  this; 
respect,  providing  right  methods  are  used.  I  refer  to  youth 
in  the  custody  of  public  and  private  institutions.  These  yoiing 
people  are  in  a  little  world  of  their  own;  what  the  conditions 
are  within  that  world  depends  upon  the  board  of  managers  or 
superintendent  of  the  place.  This  world  may  be  anything  so  far 
as  its  internal  government  is  concerned.  It  may  be  a  govern- 
ment whose  form  is  worse  than  that  of  Russia,  or  (do  not  think 
I  am  visionary,  I  speak  from  what  I  know),  it  may  be  a  demo- 
cracy as  real,  as  free  and  ennobling  as  our  American  common- 
wealth. But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  a  modification  of  this: 
pure  democracy  does  not  hold  sway  at  the  present  time.  This: 
is  what  we  usually  have.  A  boy  is  taken  to  an  institution,  a 
uniform  is  placed  upon  him  and  at  once  he  looks  like  all  the  rest^ 
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He  and  a  few  hnndred  others  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  each 
day  and  sleep  in  the  same  sort  of  bed.  Perhaps  the  boy  learns* 
a  trade,  but  no  immediate  economic  result  follows.  He  fares 
just  the  same  as  the  rest,  whether  his  work  is  good  or  bad.  He 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the 
powers  above,  who  know  little  of  the  actual  internal  conditions. 
There  are  scores  of  other  things  that  convince  him  he  is  only 
one  of  a  common  mass;  not  one  single  opportunity  for  individ- 
uality to  come  forth.  What  self-respecting  boy  would  not  rebel? 
If  he  possesses  unusual  energy,  not  many  days  are  going  to  pass 
before  the  authorities  will  discover  that  he  has  done  something 
that  causes  them  to  declare  him  incorrigible.  Why?  I  will 
guarantee  if  you  take  the  individuals  whose  names  adorn  the 
pages  of  "  Who's  Who  in  America  "  and  place  them  in  like  sur- 
roundings, that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  warden  who  had 
them  in  charge  would  be  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Governor  for 
troops  to  hold  down  the  place,  and  the  declaration  would  go  forth 
that  that  institution  contained  the  worst  lot  of  incorrigibles 
American  could  produce. 

This  sort  of  system  is  wrong  for  the  normal  boy.  I  will  say, 
however,  that  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who  are  somewhat 
deficient,  something  may  be  done  through  this  method  in  the 
line  of  teaching  the  habit  of  steady  occupation;  but  your  real,, 
energetic  youth  with  a  strong  character,  living  under  a  system 
of  this  kind,  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  a  criminal  of  the  most 
dangerous  type. 

There  is  a  ray  of  light  appearing  in  some  institutions.  They 
are  allowing  individuality  to  have  a  little  more  play.  The  young 
people  sometimes  are  allowed  to  possess  property,  even  if  it  be 
nothing  more  than  a  necktie.  There  are  grades  in  the  fare,  the 
rooms  and  the  clothing,  according  to  ability  and  deportment. 
They  may  be  given  a  little  latitude  in  the  expression  of  their 
opinions,  but  this  is  about  all.  The  board  of.  managers  and 
superintendent  still  make  rules.  It  is  an  absolute  monarchy  of 
about  the  type  of  Russia.  How  we  all  love  Russia !  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  first  system  I  described,  for 
which  there  is  no  other  place  on  this  sphere  where  you  can  find 
a  form  of  government  to  use  as  a  comparison. 
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A  third  form  of  government  may  be  put  in  operation  in  insti- 
tutions without  giving  conservative  managers  too  ^reat  a  shock. 
We  might  call  it  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarchy  carried  out 
something  like  the  following:  Institute  a  medium  of  exchange 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  cardboard  checks  representing  money ; 
pay  the  boys  for  their  work  and  according  to  their  grade  of  work 
with  this  token  money.  In  turn  require  them  to  pay  for  every- 
thing they  receive;  food,  clothing  and  comforts  in  general.  With 
their  extra  money  let  them  procure  such  luxuries  as  the  institu- 
tion affords.  If  they  have  no  money  let  them  go  without  every- 
thing. Then  boys  who  are  inclined  to  steal  will  do  so,  but  they 
will  be  stealing  from  their  peers.  Without  any  theoretical  talks 
on  self-government,  at  once  you  will  find  the  boys  making  or 
suggesting  laws  for  the  protection  o^  their  property  and  the 
-control  of  the  wrong-doers. 

The  crook  who  heretofore  was  such  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellows  will  cease  to  be  exalted  when  property  and  self-interest 
«nter  into  the  equation,  and  the  fact  that  he  will  be  locked  up 
because  his  peers  can  not  trust  hira  will  take  all  the  romance  out 
of  wrong-doing,  so  far  as  he  is  concprned.  Uniforms  might  be 
given  up  and  citizens'  clothing  used  for  all,  except  the  prisoners. 
Over  and  above  all  this  lawmaking  and' law-enforcing  a  superin- 
tendent or  board  of  managers  might  still  hold  a  restraining  hand. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  system  which  we  unhesitatingly 
advocate.  It  is  the  Republic  metliod  of  dealing  with  boys  and 
girls.  This  method  is  possible  whei*e  boards  of  managers,  super- 
intendent and  teachers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  system  and  will- 
ing to  let  their  own  hobbies  take  second  place.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  a  gigantic  failure. 

We  would  not  advocate  the  change  to  this  method  all  at  once, 
but  have  it  before  us  simply  as  the  goal.  When  that  is  reached 
there  will  be  a  body  of  young  people  who  have  grown  up  as  the ' 
system  has  advanced  and  with  full  citizenship  in  their  possession 
they  stand  ready  to  do  and  to  dare.  This  method  is  not  visionary. 
It  is  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Junior  Republic  at 
Freeville  to-day.  The  moral  and  civic  conditions  of  life  in 
that  little  community  are  equal,  yes,  superior  to  the  best  stand- 
*^rds  of  the  average  community  in  the  big  republic. 
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I  do  not  care  how  tough  or  incorrigible  a  boy  may  be,  if  placed 
therein  hlfi  fellow  citizens  will  r^alate  him.  Of  course  he  may 
run  away,  but  they  bring  him  back  as  often  as  they  can,  feeling 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  the  reform  can  be  accomplished.  Of 
course  if  he  eludes  us  entirely,  that  is  another  matter. 

Among  the  foremost  citizens 'and  ex-citizens  of  this  little  com- 
monwealth— by  foremost  we  mean  usually  those  who  have  been  in 
the  Republic  the  longest  time — I  will  show  you  as  straightforward^ 
high-minded,  promising  young  people  as  you  can  find  in  any  family 
circle  in  the  country  and  I  stand  ready  to  prove  this  statements 
In  fact  I  think  1  can  show  you  a  larger  percentage  of  the  young 
citizens  of  that  place  preparing  for  collie  than  are  preparing 
from  the  average  high  schools  in  any  dty  of  our  State. 

Moreover,  had  these  same  young  people  remained  under  the  con- 
ditions they  were  in  before  they  came  to  the  Republic,  some  of 
them,  by  the  way,  entered  directly  from  reform  institutions,  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  they  would  have  been  among  the 
worst  of  the  criminaJ  classes. 

The  most  powerful  force  that  has  brought  these  results  to  pass 
has  been  self-government  in  its  true  form,  ths  actual  being  and 
doing. 

Chairman  Hamilton  :  There  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  so 
competent  to  discuss  the  question  of  child  labor  as  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  will  open  the  discussion  on  this 
paper. 

Prop.  Lindsay  :  I  wish  I  had  the  modesty  of  Mr.  George,  but  I 
am  going  up  on  the  platform  because  I  think  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  me  to  see  you  and-  be  able  to  look  into  your  faces  as  it  is 
for  you  to  see  me. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  perhaps  is  not  new  to  many  of 
you.  In  a  traveling  circus,  where  among  other  things  a  trained 
and  educated  kangaroo  was  exhibited,  the  manager  of  the  kan- 
garoo had  immediately  in  front  of  the  tent,  this  <^gn :  "Admission, 
ten  cents ;  family  tickets,  fifteen  cents."  He  was  not  doing  a  very 
profitable  business  that  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  a  man  at 
the  head  of  a  line  of  twelve  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages  ap- 
peared and  asked  for  a  family  ticket.    The  circus  man  said,  "Are 
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all  theee  membera  of  your  family?-'  **Yes,  they  are  all  mine.'* 
"Well,  1  think  it  is  about  as  important  that  my  kangaroo. sees 
your  family  aa  it  is  for  your  family  to  see  my  kangaroo.  Here  is 
your  ticket." 

We  have  had  a  very  interesting  exposition  from  Mr.  Adams  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  underlying  the  best  existing  child  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  Before  this  andience,  as  he  has 
told  us,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  provisions 
for  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  but  it  is  always  important,  it 
sewns  to  me,  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  three  things,  namely : 
first,  that  child  labor  is  unphilanthropic ;  second,  that  it  is  uneco- 
nomic, because  it  is  using  np  in  its  immature  condition  a  product 
that  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  community  in  its  maturity ;  and 
third,  that  it  Is  undemocratic. 

The  whole  tendency  in  every  civilized  community  is  toward  the 
extension,  as  the  scientist  says,  of  the  period  of  infancy,  in  extend- 
ing the  period  of  preparation  for  one's  life  work.  We  are  Incur- 
ring grave  dangers  if  we  permit  the  children  of  .certain  classes  to 
violate  this  tendency  and  to  be  restricted  more  and  more  in  the 
period  of  preparation  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  Important  that  we  do  not  forget  that  child 
labor  is  under  all  conditions  unphilanthropic,  uneconomic  and 
undemocratic,  and  that  the  more  we  legislate  to  express  this 
thought,  the  more  advanced  is  the  community  in  which  we  live." 

The  most  interesting  and  practical  direction  that  this  discussion 
could  take  is  to  consider  the  methods  of  enforcing  child  labor  l^s- 
lation.  It  is  to  this  difficult  phase  of  our  subject  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  very  properly  called  attention  and  it  is  along  that  line  that  I 
wish  to  speak  for  the  few  minutes  I  now  have. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  benefit  and  importance  of 
enlisting  the  child  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  proper  functioning, 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  would  call  it,  of  the  whole  sphere  of  child  labor 
legislation.  We  must  arouse  the  ambitions  of  the  child ;  we  must 
prepare  better  facilities  In  the  community  to  give  to  the  child 
greater  oportunities  for  development  than  can  be  found  in  any 
factory  or  workshop.  We  must  improve  our  public  school  sys- 
tem ;  we  must  make  it  so  well  equipped  and  so  attractive  that  the 
child  will  not  want  to  go  into  business,  into  the  manifold  occu- 
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pations  of  life  until  he  is  able  to  go  into  them  well  equipped 
for  the  straggle.  The  evils  of  child  labor  are  growing  by  reason 
of  our  great'  industrial  development.  The  number  of  children 
•employed  is  a  great  factor  in  our  country  at  present.  Twice  as 
many  boys  and  three  times  as  many  girls  were  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  in  190O  than  in  1880.  The  fact  that  tne 
number  is  increaermg  so  rapidly  constitutes  a  very  great  evil.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  evils  connected  with  it,  perhaps,  is  that  the 
chance  of  checking  this  tendency  in  modem  industries  is  slight. 
Increasing  demands  for  child  labor  will  be  made  and  the  labor 
required  will  become  more  intense,  and  therefore  the  evils  of 
placing  children  at  work  under  these  industrial  conditions  will 
tend  to  become  still  greater  than  at  present,  unless  we  put  on 
the  brakes.  We  must  make  convincing  appeals  first  of  all  to 
the  children  themselves,  appeals  so  strong  and  so  alluring  that 
the  children  will  not  wish  to  go  into  gainful  occupations,  so  called, 
before  they  realize  the  full  demands  that  are  going  to  be  made 
upon  them,  until  they  are  ready  to  take  their  places,  in  the  very 
best  possible  way,  in  the  ranks  of  our  industrial  woris:ers. 

The  other  factors  to  which  Mr.  Adams  has  already  called  atten- 
tion are  no  less  important.  The  interest  and  cooperation  of 
employers  must  be  aroused  in  the  enforcement  of  child  labor 
measures.  There  are  in  every  industry  some  employers  who  are 
a  little  ahead  of  the  average  of  their  class,  to  whom  appeal  can 
be  made.  They  can  be  aroused ;  they  are  in  a  position,  perhaps, 
where  they  can  afford  to  be  generous,  or  they  can  be  appealed  to 
by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  if  they  can  be  aroused  they  can  do 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  factor  in  the  community  to  secure 
a  faithful  enforcement  of  this  legislation. 

Then,  of  course,  the  parent  is  another  important  factor  upon 
whom  we  can  all  exert  some  influence.  The  idea  of  paternal 
responsibility  must  be  developed.  We  should  emphasize  the  ide^ 
that  it  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  give  to  our  children  not  only 
all  we  have  had  ourselves,  but  a  little  more,  which  is  a  good  old 
American  doctrine  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Republic.  This  means  that  the  parent  desires  to  start  the 
child  in  the  world  with  better  opportunities  than  he  possessed. 
That  idea  must  be  insisted  upon.    Let  us  inspire  by  our  teaching 
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greater  parental  reBponcribility  "in  all  classes,  and  especially  in^ 
those  classes  that  are  not  very  well  assimilated  to  American  con- 
ditions and  ideals,  among  the  foreign  element  in  onr  population^ 
Where  the  idea  of  parental  responsibility  is  most  fully  developed^ 
it  must  be  watched  and  guarded. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  other  factors  which  Mr.  Adams  might 
have  mentioned  had  there  been  time,  which  may  be  relied  upon 
to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  legislation  if  they 
are  informed  of  existing  conditions  and  their  interest  aroused^ 

There  is  the  teacher  in  the  community,  who  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  impressing  the  ideals  that  will  make  child  labor  legis- 
lation effective.  There  is  also  the  social  woriter,  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  class  more  especially  represented  here  this  morning. 
The  social  worker  sometimes  unconsciously  helps  to  encourage 
the  violation  of  child  labor  laws.  As  has  been  said,  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  social  worker  and  the  charitable  Woriter  leads^ 
him  to  think  at  times  that  the  particular  case  with  which  he  is^ 
dealing  is  an  exceptional  one,  that  the  particular  family  that  he 
is  trying  to  assist  might  be  helped  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. Perhaps  there  is  in  the  family  a  child,  a  little  under  the^ 
age  at  which  he  should  be  allow^  to  go  to  work.  The  social 
worker  realizes  that  he  ought  not  to  go  to  work,  but  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  earning  something  for  the  family's  support  would  be- 
less  difficult  than  to  get  adequate  support  for  the  family  from 
outside  sources  and  have  the  child  go  to  school. 

So  to  all  these  factors  we  must  appeal;  the  highly  educated 
and  generous-minded  employer;  to  the  parents  of  the  community, 
that  they  may  attain  a  fuller  and  larger  ideal  of  parental  respon- 
sibility; to  the  child  himself  and  the  great  community  of  chil- 
dren, to  arouse  in  them  an  ambition  for  better  preparation  for 
life's  tasks ;  to  the  teacher,  the  one  who  especially  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  child  where  those  ideals  can  be  implanted  most 
thoroughly  and  most  efl'ectively,  and  lastly  to  the  social  worker,, 
tliat  he  may  not  only  refrain  from  doing  anything,  even  for  the- 
sake  of  immediate  advantage  in  what  he  may  consider  exceptional 
cases,  to  restrict  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation,  but  that  he- 
may  assist  actively  in  its  enforcement  and  extension.  With  all 
these  factors  working  together  with  all  this  great  army  of  persons^ 
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-engaged  as  the  volnnteer  factors  and  as  the  real  executors  of  onr 
child  labor  legislation,  we  can  do  much  to  make  it  effective.  We 
<»an  by  the  study  of  special  needs  of  particular  industries,  extend 
the  scope  of  child  labor  legislation  until  this  blot  upon  our  flag 
and  upon  our  history  will  be  entirely  wiped  out,  until  the  United 
Btates,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  shall  take  its  stand  among  the 
countries  most  advanced  in  legislation  for  the  .restriction  and  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  child  labor. 

Chairman  Hamilton  :  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion from  the  floor.    The  five-minute  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

Dr.,  Blaustein,  of  the  Educational  Alliance  of  New  York :  In 
the  five  minutes  allowed  me,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments 
in  regard  to  the  two  papers  and  aJso  the  discussion  that  followed 
them. 

It  was  my  pleasure  a  few  years  ago  to  spend  several  days  at 
the  Republic  in  Freeville,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  how  young  people  are  taught  the  lessons  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  that  there  is  nothing  without  labor,  and  that  each  is 
responsible  to  himself.  But  when  one  of  the  young  friends  whom 
I  knew  from  the  Republic  came  to  the  city  and  wanted  me  to  give 
him  employment  he  was  greatly  disappointed  when  I  told  him 
he  should  go  out  and  see  where  he  could  find  employment.  He 
thought  he  could  get  employment  for  the  mere  asking  of  it. 
After  a  week's  search  he  came  back  to  me  and  said :  "  How  is 
this,  I  have  been  looking  for  work  and  can  not  find  any?  "  This 
shows  the  shortcoming  of  the  experiment  of  the  Republic.  When 
the  graduate  of  the  Republic  came  to  the  hard  realities  he  found 
there  were  no  ideal  eonditions  in  life.  The  lesson,  "  nothing  with- 
out labor."  he  found  to  be  true,  but  he  also  learned  that  it  was 
4ifiicult  to  find  labor. 

Now,  the  idea  that  comes  to  me  is,  that  while  the  young  people 
are  impressed  with  the  lesson  of  responsibility,  they  find  the 
actual  conditions  of  real  life,  on  leaving  the  Republic,  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  good  idea  that  laws  should  be  made  by  the  young 
people,  and  enforced  by  them ;  but  crime  in  sodety-at-large  is  due 
to  certain  conditions,  and  to  weakness  of  the  offender.  Now,  if  a 
weak  person  shall  come  to  live  even  under  ideal  conditions  like 
those  existing  in  the  Republic,  he  will  fall  a  victim.    Of  course. 
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the  Bepiibhc  is  so  new  that  we  can  not  yet  pass  judgment  as  to 
what  the  final  results  will  be.  However,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  democracy  among  yonng  people 
that  the  experiment  of  the  Bepublic  is  not  yet  ideal. 

Now  a  word  about  the  child  labor  law.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  law  as  it  stands 
works  a  great  hardship  upon  parents  and  children.  The  other 
day  a  boy  who  satisfied  me  personally  that  he  was  14  years 
old  applied  to  me  for  assistance  In  securing  working  papers.  He 
happened  to  be  Jewish  and  by  questioning  him  concerning  his  con- 
firmation  in  the  synagogue  I  knew  his  age.  He  had  a  certificate 
from  the  principal  of  a  school  that  he  had  attended  school  during 
the  past  year  for  130  days.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  physician 
or  the  midwife  14  years  ago  there  was  no  record  of  the  birth 
of  the  boy,  and  as  he  could  not  establish  the  fact  of  his  birth,  he 
could  not  obtain  working  papers.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
a  child  who  was  born  abroad  and  could  not  produce  a  certificate 
of  birth.  The  parents  escaped  from  Russia  and  could  not  there- 
fore produce  a  passport  giving  the  age  of  the  child.  When  the 
father  was  told  that  the  child  must  be  16  years  old  before  he 
could  go  to  work  without  implying  with  the  school  regulations,, 
he  said  to  me:  "  If  it  is  diflicult  for  me  to  prove  that  the  child  is 
14,  how  can  I  prove  when  the  child  will  be  16?  " 

Something  should  be  done  to  help  this  class  of  children  for  the 
present,  at  least,  while  we  are  experimenting  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Otherwise  parents  will  be  compelled  to  prejure 
themselves.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  parents  whose  affidavit  is 
not  taken  as  to  their  child  being  14,  perjure  themselves  before  a 
magistrate  by  gfiving  the  age  of  the  child  as  16. 

Mr.  Fbederic  Almy  of  Buffalo:  I  wish  to  say  one  word^ 
Dr.  Blaustein  spoke  about  a  boy  from  the  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic who  went  to  New  York  and  tried  to  find  work,  and  couldn't 
find  it,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  to  some  extent  a  reflection  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Republic.  Suppose  the  boy  had  been  brought  up 
in  an  institution  where  he  never  had  to  find  any  work,  would  he 
have  been  as  able  to  go  to  New  York  and  find  work  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  conditions  existing  in  a  self-governed 
community?    Self-governed  communities  like  the  George  Repub- 
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lie  are  not  ideal,  either  there  or  in  the  world  outside.  The  Re- 
public tries  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  lessons  learned  effective 
in  the  community  outside,  to  see  that  the  conditions  outside  shall 
te  reproduced  as  nearly  as  can  be. 

I  wish  to  say,  too,  that  1  don't  like  this  way  of  discussing  papers 
together,  so  that  we  are  discussing  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
l>ack  and  forth,  and  I  hope  the  precedent  will  not  be  followed  in 
the  future.  And  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  speaker  should 
take  the  platform  so  that  he  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Blaustein's  second 
point  I  lost  entirely  because  of  his  talking  so  low. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Carstbns,  Assistant  Secretary  Charity  Organization 
Society,  New  York  City :  Speaking  to  the  sentiment  of  Professor 
Lindsay,  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  chari- 
table worker  to  place  the  child  at  work  rather  than  to  furnish 
relief  to  the  family,  while  I  agree  heartily  with  what  Professor 
•Lindsay  says,  there  is  a  graver  temptation  in  the  fact  we  some- 
times find  that  a  child  is  at  work,  and  in  our  efforts  to  help  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  we  have  the  alternative  presented  to 
lis  of  winking  at  the  law,  or  forcing  relief  upon  the  family.  In 
making  a  choice  between  these  alternatives,  charity  workers  and 
<*haritable  societies  differ  very  seriously,  whether  a  widow  who  is 
endeavoring  in  every  way  possible  to  make  a  living  for  herself 
and  her  family,  without  any  outside  charitable  assistance,  shall 
be  forced  to  accept  relief  from  a  charitable  society  with  which 
she  wants  nothing  to  do,  but  which  she  may  be  compelled  to 
accept  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  remember  an  instance  of 
,  that  sort,  which  has  recetitly  come  under  our  attention.  A  little 
girl  who  will  have  to  go  to  school,  perhaps,  two  more  years  to 
■comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  who  does  not  her- 
self wish  to  go  to  school,  who  is  stupid,  and  from  the  mother's 
point  of  view  did  not  and  will  never  get  any  benefit  from  school, 
lias  helped  to  add  enough  to  the  family  budget  so  that  the  widow, 
with  the  aid  of  the  children,  can  get  along.  If  we  enforce  the 
law  it  is  necessary  to  give  that  mother  two  dollars  a  week  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  go  to  school.  There  is  a  grave 
temptation  to  wink  at  a  good  law.  For  myself  I  feel  that  it  is 
desirable  that  charitable  societies  shall  try  to  establish  relations 
with  the  mother  and  make  it  possible  to  have  the  law  enforced, 
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but  I  fear  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  matter  among: 
charity  workers  and  societies. 

Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  of  New  York  City:  I  have  been  very 
greatly  Interested  in  the  discussion,  yet  there  is  one  matter  that 
seems  to  me  a  little  singular,  and  that  is  that  accept  in  the  report 
presented  by  this  committee,  in  the  papers,  and  all  the  diseussioudy 
those  who  have  taken  part  have  contented  themselves  with  dwell- 
ing on  the  question  of  childhood,  which  occupies,  I  believe,  an- 
other session  of  this  Conference.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange^ 
perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  one  of  those  benighted  institution  men 
from  Russia,  of  whom  Mr.  George  spoke,  but  it  does  seem  a  little 
strange  that  we  should  devote  so  much  time  to  the  problems  sur- 
rounding childhood ;  not  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  starting  a  child  right,  not  that  there  is  any  doubt  of 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  child  must  be  the  father  of 
the  man,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  strange  that  with  the  exception* 
of  some  remarks  made  in  the  report,  the  question  of  the  relatiouB 
of  adults  to  the  social  problems  that  are  pressing  here  for  solution 
should  have  taken  so  little  hold  apparently  upon  this  audience. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
neglected  children,  that  there  are  so  many  children  who  grow  up 
delinquents  is  due  to  the  bad  rooms  in  which  they  exist,  bad  from 
the  sanitary  standpoint,  to  the  bad  moral  conditions,  bad  eco- 
nomic conditions,  bad  social  conditions,  for  which  grown  men  and 
women,  both  rich  and  poor  are  responsible.  And  if  we  are  to  do- 
preventive  social  work,  must  we  not,  while  not  neglecting  at  all 
the  work  to  be  done  for  the  child,  think  ti  little  about  the  respon-  . 
sibility  that  we  have  for  the  livee  of  our  fellows?  Are  there  not 
larger  problems  than  the  problem  of  childhood?  Is  there  not  the 
problem  of  pai-ents?  Is  there  not  the  problem  of  lack  of  work 
in  cities?  Is  there  no  problem  as  to  the  wrong  use  of  richesT 
Is  it  not  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are  gathered  together  here 
in  conference  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  large  mass  to  the 
individual  and  to  ask  themselves  seriously  the  question,  am  I,  as 
an  individual,  doing  my  part  to  prevent  the  conditions  which 
make  possible  those  things? 

Miss  Katharine   Bement  Davis,   Superintendent  New  York 
State  Reformatory-  for  Women.  Bedford:     I  would  like  to  ask 
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Mr.  George  what  the  experience  has  been  in  the  practice  of  his 
institution  as  to  women.  Some  of  us  are  just  as  much  interested 
in  girls  as  in  boys.  1  would  like  to  know,  for  my  own  information, 
how  this  proposition  suceeede  when  it  is  applied  to  girls? 

Mr.  George  :  I  think  it  applies  quite  as  well  to  girls,  in  away, 
as  it  doee  to  boys.  The  only  fault  in  this  case  is  that  ladies  who 
are  interested  in  woman  suffrage  and  equal  rights  declare  that  in 
the  Republic  girls  are  much  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  big 
•republic ;  they  don't  have  any  more  rights  in  the  Junior  Republic 
than  they  do  in  the  big  republic;  and  for  this  reason  that  girls, 
of  necessity,  must  be  protected  more  than  boys.  The  girls  in 
the  republic  must  be  in  the  house  in  the  evening  at  a  certain  hour.. 
They  can  not  be  allowed  to  walk  around  the  grounds;  in  other 
words,  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  as  much  liberty  to  do  wrong 
as  the  boys.  Therefore,  the  Republic  does  not  work  quite  as  well 
for  them.  But  we  would  have  the  same  results,  I  am  sure.  I 
-don't  know,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  but  that  we  would  have  better 
results. 

Prof.  Drum  :  I  would  say  that  girls  have  an  equaj  chance  with 
*he  boys  in  the  school  work. 

Miss  Davis:  May  I  ask  another  question?  How  do  they  dif- 
fer? Do  they  take  the  same  interest  as  the  boya  in  assuming 
responsibilities ;  that  is,  do  they  make  it  personal  to  themselves, 
or  do  they  say,  "When  we  go  out  in  the  world  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  making  laws! "  And,  therefore,  does  the  sub- 
ject have  less  attraction  for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys?  We  have 
found  that  they  take  much  less  interest  in  the  question  of  self- 
government  than  the  boys  take.  Of  course,  we  have  never  carried 
a  theory  of  self-government  at  the  Reformatory.  I  have  tried  to 
interest  the  girls  in  this  question,  but  I  find  they  present  the 
argument  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  or  the 
enforcing  of  laws  outside. 

Mr.  Hall  :  I  have  been  told  that  the  best  child  labor  laws  Iq 
the  United  States  are  found  on  the  statute  books  of  CJolorado,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Lindsay  if  I  have  been  misinformed. 
I  have  been  stating  that  the  best  enforced  school  laws  are  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 
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Prof.  Lindsay  :  That  is  in  a  large  measure  correct.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  the  enforcement,  1  can  speak  only  from  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  enforcement.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  varies 
according  to  the  standard  in  diflferent  communities,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  believe  you  said  that  the  best  laws  are  in  New 
York  State? 

J*ROF.  Lindsay  :  No,  I  said  that  some  of  the  be»t  recent  legisla- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Adams  referred,  was  in  New  York.  ' 

Mr.  Hall:  I  understand  you  to  say  the  best  legislation  for 
child  labor  was  in  this  State, 

Prof.  Lindsay  :  1  would  like  to  say  that  the  standard  law,  to 
•  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  National 
Consumers*  League,  is  based-  very  largely  on  the  law  of  this  State^ 
(combined  with  some  6f  the  features  of  the  Ma^ssachusetts  law. 
The  Colorado  law  is  a  very  good  law,  because  it  is  combined  very 
successfully  with  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  of  that  state* 
Every  state  should  aim  to  combine  compulsory  education  with 
restrictive  legislation  in  the  matter  of  child  labor.  That  has  been 
done  very  well  in  Colorado.  There  are  now  very  good  laws  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey.  The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  not  yet  indorsed  or  adopted  any  standard  law, 
but  this  has  been  done  by  the  National  Consumers'  League.  They 
have  embodied  in  their  standard  law,  chiefly,  the  features  of  the 
New  York  law,  with  a  few  things  taken  from  the  Massachusetts 
law. 

Mr.  Hall  :  May  I  ask,  for  general  information,  if  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  into  Congress  last  year,  asking  for  a  National 
Board  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  came  from  the  State  of 
Colorado  law? 

Prof.  Lindsay  :  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  very  strong  desire 
to  have  a  Department  of  the  National  Government  investigate 
the  problem  of  child  labor  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  is  pos- 
sible for  any  voluntary  private  organization,  and  a  move  was 
made  last  year  to  have  a  special  bureau  for  this  purpose  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Nothing  as 
yet  has  been  done  by  the  National  Government  other  than  the 
publication  of  a  report  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
subject  of  child  labor.    I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed 
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for  tbe  National  Government  to  undertake  an  impartial  investi- 
,gation  of  the  actual  conditions  of  child  labor.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  draft  any  National  legislation  that 
would  be  constitutional,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  would  probably 
be  less  effective  than  the  present  State  legislation,  because  it 
would  necessarily  be  lower  than  the  high  standard  set  by  the 
most  advanced  State  legislation  and  would  tend  to  discourage 
the  more  advanced  states  in  the  maintenace  of  higher  standards. 
Dr.  Max  Landsbbrg,  of  Rochester:  The  two  great  advantages 
of  the  law  in  Colorado  concerning  children,  seem  to  me  to  be 
these,  which  might  well  be  copied  everywhere:  The  first  is  that 
the  judge  of  a  children's  court  has  nothing  else  to  do ;  he  is  not 
a  police  court  judge,  he  is  not  a  judge  of  any  other  kind.  He 
attends  only  to  children's  cases.*  The  second  is  that  in  a  great 
many  instances,  wherever  it  appears  that  the  father  is  to  blame 
for  the  crime  committed  by  the  child,  the  father  is  held  respon- 
sible to  the  people  and  he  has  to  pay  for  the  commitment  of  the 
crime,  and  crime  by  children  has  been  wonderfully  reduced  since 
this  method  has  been  introduced  and  is  rigidly  enforced;  and  if 
I  remember  rightly,  wherever  the  parents  are  able  to  do  so,  they 
are  also  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  in  the  few  cases 
where  children  have  had  to  be  committed  to  institutions. 
-  I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion  on  another  point  that  comes- 
up  in  the  very  interesting  discussion  of  this  paiper.  I  have  learned 
here  that  the  law  which  prevents  the  employment  of  children 
under  10  yeai*s  of  age  in  the  streets,  refers  only  to  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Buffalo.  Now  that  is  certainly  aH  excellent  law. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  they  prevent  children  only  up  to  10  years 
from  being  employed  on  the  street.  I  think  children  ought  not  to- 
be  employed  on  the  streets  until  they  are  14  or  16  years  old.  There 
are  no  newspaper  boys  in  France  or  in  Germany.  That  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  grown-up  people.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  connected  with  the  trade  of  newspaper  boys.  Horace 
Greeley  was  a  newspai>er  boy  and  also  some  other  great  men,  and 
then  they  walked  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  It  is  my 
experience  that  it  is  the  very  worst  trade  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  boys  can  be  employed.  Not  only  that  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  be  on  the  streets  instead  of  being  at  home  outside  of 
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their  school  and  play  hours,  but  they  do  not  become  trained  to 
labor  at  regular  employment  I  have  known  a  good  many  such 
boys  and  when  they  came  to  be  17  or  18  years  old,  they  were  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  what  to  do.  They  had  not  learned  anything,  they 
•could  not  do  anything.  Now  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
influence  of  this  Conference  should  not  be  used  in  the  first  place 
to  extend  that  law,  which  is  now  valid  only  in  Buffalo  and  New 
York,  over  the  whole  State;  and  in  the  .second  place,  if  possible, 
to  raise  the  age  from  10  to  12  or  14  or  16. 

Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  of  Albany :  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  listening  to  the  deliberations  this  morning  concern- 
ing preventive  work.  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  that  bo 
little  has  been  contributed  except  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  George's 
work  and  school  educational  work  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Ohild  Labor  Laws.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  proper  stand  ought  to 
l)e  taken  in  regard  to  these  matters  and  that  we  ought  to  consider 
them  from  a  proper  standpoint. 

Some  one  spoke  of  Mr.  George's  conception  of  a  Junior  Bepub- 
lic  as  being  an  ideal  one,  and  while  I  agree  with  him  that  it 
•can  undoubtedly  be  called  ideal  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  is  not  sufficiently  general  in  its  application.  I 
asked  Mr.  George  this  morning  how  many  children  he  had  and  he 
jsaid  a  hundred  and  fifty.  I  then  asked  him  how  many  similar 
institutions  there  were  and  he  said  there  were  two  other  institu- 
tions, one  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  and  one  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Possibly  these  may  contain  some  three  hundred  chil- 
dren. The  idea  has  been  before  the  public  for  ten  years,  I 
presume.  Three  hundred  children  are  being  cared  for  on  this 
plan,  after  all  this  lapse  of  time,  and  we  have  in  the  United  States 
50,000,000  people.  It  is  beautiful  in  principle,  but  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable why  should  not  more  have  been  done  with  it  in  the  course 
•of  ten  years'  development?  Another  feature  in  regard  to  it  is  as 
to  its  application  to  the  criminal  class  of  children,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  apply  it  to  reformatory  ^^-ork.  I  have  some  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  in  regard  to  that,  whether  it  is  practicable  to  have 
criminal  children  govern  themselves.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to 
what  the  result  would  be.    The  great  question  is  whether  it  is 
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applicable  pn  a  large  scale,  whether  it  can  do  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  whether  it  deserves  the  importance  of  a  great  phil- 
anthropic and  humanitarian  work  such  as  the  enforcement  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law. 

I  ought  to  know  a  little  something  about  laws  relating  ta 
children  as  I  have  been  for  a  dozen  years  at  the  head  of  a  very 
active  society  in  charge  of  anti-cruelty  work,  and  have  had  over 
a  thousand  prosecutions  in  court  during  the  present  year.  We 
must  do  something  more  than  make  it  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
enforce  these  laws.  Unless  there  is  something  back  of  it,  unless 
there  is  a  public  sentiment  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  will 
not  be  enforced.  Do  you  think  the  statute  referring  to  the.  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals  would  be  enforced  if  it  was  left  the 
same  way  as  the  laws  in  regard  to  child  labor?  Something  must 
be  back  of  the  labor  laws.  I  don't  think  we  can  look  to  private 
organization  to  enforce  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  enforce  those  laws.  They  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  enforce  the  Child  Labor  Laws  if  they  had  the  support  and 
means  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  any  more  practical  way  in  which 
this  body  can  show  its  sympathy  than  by  assisting  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  to  have  a  large  number  of  inspectors  so  that  they 
can  do  the  work,  so  that  they  can  go  through  the  State  and  see 
that  those  laws  are  enforced.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  func- 
tion and  duty  of  this  gathering  is  to  work  heart  and  hand  with 
those  interested  in  such  questions  as  these,  and  to  take  up  matters 
that  are  practical  and  that  can  be  made  successful. 

Prof.  Edwin  L.  Earp,  of  Syracuse:  I  think  one  of  the  speak- 
ers said  that  preventive  work  must  be  done  by  institutions,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  that.  We  find  in  American  life  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spirit  that  tolerates,  perhaps,  to  too  great  a  degree;  we 
see  individual  wrong-doing  and  we  fail  to  correct  it  because  we 
fear  the  displeasure  of  those  who  are  doing  wrong  and  we  fear 
also  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  looking  on.  Some  months  ago 
I  was  in  New  York  on  a  Monday  morning,  just  near  the  noon 
hour,  and  I  saw  a  gentleman  interested  in  public  welfare,  every- 
body would  know  him  were  I  to  mention  his  name,  I  saw  hinv 
break  up  a  game  of  craps,  I  think  they  call  it,  on  a  sidewalk  on 
Twentieth   street,   between   Broadwav   and   Fifth   avenue,   New 
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York,  in  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  people,  and  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  do  that.  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  people  who  saw  him  do  it  sympathized  witli 
the  boys  rather  than  with  the  purpose  that  was  in 
liis  heart  to  break  up  an  evil.  Now  if  he  represents  some  insti- 
tution for  the  prevention  of  such  things,  then  he  is  protected  by 
a  large  institution,  or  organization;  and  so,  in  all  this  work, 
the  individual  should  be  supported  in  his  effort  to  do  this  pre- 
Tentive  work  by  an  institution,  or  the  will  of  the  State. 

I  suppose  my  time  is  nearly  up.  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  ideal  democracy  that  has  been  put  forth  here 
to-day.  I  cannot  agree  exactly  with  the  statement  that  we  know 
only  what  we  do.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference 
would  be  of  no  avail  if  that  were  true.  We  know  that  we  may 
do.  Now,  the  ideals  of  a  republic  are  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity.  In  that  there  are  two  dangers,  there  are  two 
things  that  ought  to  be  understood.  It  does  not  mean  that  every- 
body is  born  equal.  We  sometimes  say  that  everybody  is  bom 
equal,  but  only  in  a  limited  sense.  The  ideas  of  liberty  and  fra- 
ternity and  equality  indicate  that  a  certain  class  in  the  community 
have  through  the  stages  of  development  come  to  the  idea,  that  it 
lias  grasped  hold  of  these  ideas  and  is  reaching  down  to  help 
others  up  to  this  standard.  It  is  endeavoring  to  lift  others  up 
to  this  plane.  The  fundamental  danger  to  any  democracy  or 
republic  is  when  the  masses  grasp  those  ideas  and,  not  under- 
standing them,  seek  to  use  liberty  to  do  wrong,  use  liberty  as 
license,  make  equality  an  equality  that  would  bring  things  down 
to  a  lower  grade,  that  would  limit  the  idea  of  a  common  father- 
liood,  the  equivalent  of  that  great  idea  on  which  religion  is 
founded.  We  have  liberty  not  to  do  wrong,  but  to  do  right.  We 
have  equality  in  the  sense  that  we  are  equal  before  the  law,  an 
-equality  that  is  to  be  acquired  through  effort  and  merit  and  we 
have  a  fraternity  that  implies  there  must  first  be  the  idea  of  an 
All-Fatlier,  before  we  can  really  be  brothers. 

President  Hebberd  then  took  the  chair  and  after  making  some 
announcements  as  to  meetings  of  committees,  the  session  was 
adjourned  at  12.30  p.  m. 
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third  session. 
Wednesday,  November  IG,  1904* 

The  third  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  2.30 
p.  m.  by  Rev.  Max  Landsberg,  D.D.,  Vice-President.  i 

Vice-President  Landsberg  made  several  announcements  as  to 
registering  of  members,  and  meetings  of  committees,  and  then 
turned  over  the  meeting  to  Hon.  elulius.M.  Mayer,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal,  who  presided 
during  the  discussion  of  that  subject. 

Chairman  Mayer:  ^ly  report,  really,  is  not  a  report  upon  this 
subject.  The  committee,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  call  it 
together,  has  no  particular  suggestions  to  make,  and  I  shall  report 
for  the  committee  which  had  to  do  with  this  general  subject,  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  Conference.  On  behalf  of  that  committee  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Report  op  the  Coaiisiitte  on  Treatment  op  the  Criminal. 

At  the  Conference  held  last  year  in  Bufifalo  I  read  a  paper 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  proi)er  or  adequate 
provision  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of  male  misdemeanants 
over  18  years  of  age.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed there  was  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  was  designated 
as  the  chairman.  This  committee  had  numerous  meetings  at  the 
offices  of  the  State  Prison  Aid  Association  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

It  became  apparent  at  once  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
CH)mmence  by  attempting  to  secure  legislation  comprehending  a 
reformatory  system  throughout  the  State.  We  concluded  that 
,such  a  result  could  be  obtained  only  after  gradual  application  and 
growth.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  fii*st  important  step  should  be 
to  establish  the  principle  under  such  auspices  as  would  involve 
the  least  expenditure  of  money  by  the  State  or  its  several  local 
communities.  Section  098  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 
had  already  provided  that,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner (of  Correction)  to  cause  all  the  criminals  and  misde- 
meanants under  his  charge  to  be  classified,  as  far  as  practicable, 
so  that  youthful  and  less  hardened  offenders  shall  not  be  rend- 
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ered  more  depraved  by  the  association  with  and  evil  example,  of 
older  and  more  hardened  offenders/' 

To  that  end  the  Charter  had  authorized  the  Commissioner  to 
maintain  schools  and  classes  for  instruction  and  training,  and 
to  set  apart  one  or  more  of  the  penal  institutions  under  his 
charge,  to  which  might  be  transferred  these  younger  and  less 
hardened  criminals. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Commissioner  of  Correction  during 
the  admiuistration,  of  Mayor  Low  of  the  city  of  New  York,  had 
faithfully  carried  out  these  provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  within 
the  physical  limitations  in  which  the  work  was  conducted  he  had 
made  substantial  progress.  He  suggested  that  the  first  step  might 
well  be  to  extend  the  work  at  Hart's  Island,  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  for  it  was  there  that  he  had  set  apart  buildings  under 
his  charge  for  the  instruction  of  the  less  hardened  and  youthful 
offenders. 

The^  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hynes  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee  and  a  bill  was  ^drafted  along  these,  lines  with  some 
additional  ideas  incorporated  in  it,  to  which  I  shall  later  refer. 

I  was  authorized  to  attend  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in 
question,  and  to  that  end  consulted  with  Governor  Odell  in  De- 
cember, 101)3.  He  was  so  favorably  disposed  towards  the  sug- 
gested legislation  that  in  his  annual  message  of  1904  he  recom- 
mended legislation  along  these  lines. 

Subsequently,  I  requested  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the 
Assembly  by  Hon.  Josiah  T.  Newcomb,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling. 

Mr.  -Newcomb  gave  the  bill  his  close  attention  and  succeeded 
in  having  it  passed  in  the  Assembly  without  diflSculty. 

The  bill  came  up  for  final  consideration  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  Senate  and  encountered  a  somewhat  unusual  and^ 
unexpected  opposition  from  the  sheriff  of  Queens  county.  His 
opposition  was  based  on  his  claim  that  his  fees  for  housing  and 
feeding  the  prisoners  in  the  Queens  county  jail  would  be  reduced. 
While  we  regretted  the  necessity  of  yielding,  yet  we  felt  that 
passage  of  the  bill  was  too  important  to  hesitate  upon  a  minor 
detail,  and  we  ultimately  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  bill 
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80  that  it  will  go  into  effect  in  Q]aeens  county  on  January  1, 1907, 
by  which  time  the  term  of  the  sheriflf  will  have  expired. 

During  this  critical  period  of  the  bilPa  history  we  had  most 
earnest  and  substantial  assistance  from  Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Els- 
berg,  Senator  from  the  Fifteenth  District 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Senator  Elsberg,  Assemblyman  Newcomb 
and  Senator  Dowling. 

Major  McClellan,  whose  attitude  had  also  been  entirely  friendly 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  approved  the  bill  and  it  became  law 
by  the  signature  of  Governor  Odell.  The  measure  as  finally 
enacted  is  chapter  627  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  and  is  an  amendment 
to  section  698  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter. 

Its  essential  features  are  as  follows : 

1.  After  January  1,  1905,  the  institution  now  at  Hart's  Island 
is  to  be  known  as  "The  New  York  City  Reformatory  of  Mis- 
demeanants." 

2.  Such  other  buildings  and  appurtenances  may  from  time  to 
time  be  built  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment. 

3.  After  January  1,  1905,  any  male  between  16  and  30  years 
of  age  convicted  in  the  City  of  New  York  of  any  charge,  offense, 
misdemeanor  or  crime  other  than  a  felony  may  be  committed  to 
this  reformatory  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  or  court 
before  whom  or  in  which  the  conviction  was  had. 

4.  The  term  of  imprisonment  is  not  fixed  but  may  be  terminated 
by  the  board  of  parole,  provided,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
shall  not  exceed  three  years. 

5.  The  board  of  parole  is  to  consist  of  nine  persons  as  follows : 
The  commissioner  of  correction  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  justice 
of  the  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division,  and  a  justice 
of  the  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  second  division,  a  city 
magistrate  of  the  first  division  and  a  city  magistrate  of  the  second 
division,  and  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
justices  respectively  choose  their  own  representative  on  this  board. 
The  term  of  the  members  of  the  board  is  one  year. 

6.  The  board  of  parole  is  authorized  to  parole  and  discharge  any 
inmate  of  the  institution  and  to  make  rules  not  inconsistent  with 
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law,  (1)  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  the  inmates  may  be 
discharged,  paroled  or  conditionally  released;  and  (2)  regulate 
the  retakinji:  and  reimprisonment  of  such  inmates. 

These  rules  contemplate  a  system  of  ascertaining  the  good  de- 
meanor and  diligence  in  labor  and  study  and  results  generally  of 
the  conduct  of  the  inmates.  Each  inmate  is  to  be  informed  as 
to  his  standing  at  least  once  a  month,  and  is  to  have  the  right  to 
see  and  converse  with  some  member  of  the  board  of  parole  at 
stated  periods.  The  board  of  parole  is  empowered  to  appoint, 
and  at  pleasure  to  remove,  suitable  persons  in  any  part  of  the 
State  who  shall  supervise  paroled  inmates. 

We  think  one  feature  of  the  board  of  parole  is  new,  namely, 
that  the  courts  and  magistrates  committing  the  misdemeanants 
shall  be  represented  on  this  board  and  thus  have  a  substantial 
influence  in  determining  as  to  the  release  or  parole  of  prisoners. 

We  think  that  this  will  bring  about  a  closer  and  more  agreeable 
relation  between  the  courts  and  the  persons  having  the  custody 
of  the  prisoners,  a  result  mutually  dfsirable,  and  in  the  end  we 
hope  this  plan  will  prove  of  substantial  value  to  the  inmates  and 
to  the  reformation  desired  to  be  attained. 

The  courts  have  selected  tlie  following  representatives: 

Hon.  William  E.  Wyatt,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sipns,  First  Division; 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, Second  Division;  , 

Hon.  Jolm  H.  Mayo,  City  ^lagistrate,  First  Division; 

City  Magistrate,  Second  Division,  not  yet  selected. 

Mr.  Lantry,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  is  a  member 
ex  ofTicio,  and  Mayor  McClellan  has  appointed  as  the  remaining 
members,  ^Icssrs.  John  C.  Heiniz',  Edmond  J.  Butler,  Dominick 
])i  Dareo,  and  Samuel  P».  Hamburger. 

]Mossrs.  Butler  and  Hambui'ger  are  well  known  in  connection 
with  [)hilantliropic  and  charitable  institutions  and  enterprises, 
and  tlie  other  two  gentlemen  are  well  known  citizens  of  New  York 
City. 

The  board  bas  not  yet  had  a  meeting  but  we  understand  it  is 
to  be  called  together  shortly  for  organization. 
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I  desire  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  Messrs.  Wood,  Oanfield,  Barrows,  Scanlan  and  Hynes, 
who  devoted  much  time  in  perfecting  the  law  referred  to.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee  I  desire  to  express  our  special  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  who  spent 
much  time  ^t  Albany  during  the  progress  of  the  bill.  It  is  also 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  from  the  outset  the  justices 
of  special  sessions  and  city  magistrates  gave  us  their  entire  sup- 
port, and  that  we  were  aided  by  the  attendance  at  our  committee 
meetings  of  several  of  the  justices  and  magistrates. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  also  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
George  McLaughlin,  Secretary  of  the  State  Prison  Commission, 
who  at  all  times  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  committee  is  gratified  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  discussion  and  suggestions  at  the  last  Con- 
ference have  resulted  in  actual  legislation. 

I  might  say  something  else  that  may  be  of  interest  to  this  Con- 
ference, though  not  perhaps  within  the  duties  of  this  occasion, 
that  since  the  last  conference  it  has  been  my  very  great  privilege 
to  be  selected  as  the  President  of  the  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid 
Association,  a  society  which  under  the  terms  of  its  charter  is  com- 
missioned with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  children  of  that  faith.  Mr. 
Henry  Solomon,  whom  you  all  know,  has  been  selected  as  first 
vice-president;  Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff  as  second  vice-president  and 
Mr.  Hamburger  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  On  the 
board  are  such  men,  who  are  well  known  in  connection  with  phil- 
anthropic efforts,  as  Mr.  Louis  Marcelli,  now  of  New  York,  but 
formerly  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Bijur,  whom  we  all  know. 
We  trust,  by  the  time  another  Conference  shall  have  met,  the  in- 
stitution will  be  in  actual  operation  to  undertake  the  very  im- 
portant work  which  the  situation  in  our  greater  city  requires. 

If  there  is  no  discussion  upon  this  report,  I  will  say  one  thing 
further,  that  owing  to  many  duties,  I  am  not  at  all  responsible  for 
this  program.  I  wish  I  were  because  I  think  jou  will  find  it  most 
excellent  and  I  desire  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Hebberd,  because  he  was  really  chairman  of  this  committee; 
T  did  verv  little  of  the  work;  he  did  it  all. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  asking  Father  Thomas  J.  Mulvey  of  Brooklyn 
to  read  the  first  paper  entitled,  "  Religious  Influence  in  Prison 
Work." 

Religious  Influence  in  Prison  Work. 

To  treat  of  this  subject  satisfactorily,  one  would  have  to  know 
the  history  of  men  and  women  after  leaving  penal  institutions, 
and  whether  that  history,  if  favorable,  were  due  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  Influence  of  religion  upon  them  while  detained  in 
prison..  Of  such  knowledge  I  am  not  in  possession,  and  what 
I  have  to  say  will  therefore  be  more  about  the  nature  than  the 
results  of  this  influence. 

Two  views  may  be  taken  of  religious  influence,  especially  in 
penal  institutions,  namely,  the  spiritual  and  the  philanthropic. 
The  purely  spiritual  view  would  mean  work  done  for  the  souls 
of  men  or  women,  work  done  to  regenerate  them  in  the  sight  of 
God,  work  done  in  the  order  of  grace  and  solely  for  their  con- 
version. The  philanthropic  view  would  embrace  also  work  done 
for  their  material  and  temporal  prosperity  or  betterment.  It 
would  mean  the  material  assistance  given  them  in  prison  itself, 
but  especially  the  help  given  upon  their  discharge  from  it,  and 
would  consist  largely  in  the  hope  held  out  to  them  of  alms  of 
money  or  clothes,  or  of  employment  to  be  furnished  or  procured 
for  them.  From  what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  prison  work 
I  do  not  think  that  this  second  view  comes  properly  within  the 
range  of  this  discussion;  for  while  it  may  be  practised  by  people 
engaged  in  religious  work  in  these  institutions,  and  done  for  re- 
ligion's sake,  still  I  do  not  think  its  results  should  be  credited 
altogether  to  religious  influence.  I  have  seen  it  tried  and  have 
been  interested  in  its  working  out,  and  have  not  been  impressed 
by  its  utility.  I  have  seen  it  abused  and  have  seen  so-called  re- 
ligion professed  or  shammed  merely  to  get  the  help  thus  offered 
under  its  name.  It  has,  of  course,  its  good  side;  for  we  must 
reach  the  soul  through  the  body,  and  such  help  is  undotibtedly 
calculated  to  gain  the  good  will  of  those  we  wish  to  reach;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  fill  a  very  large  place  in  our  relations 
with  and  treatment  of  penal  institutions. 

It  is  with  the  purely  spiritual,  or  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
that  the  Catholic  chaplain  is  concerned.    He  seeks  to  reach  these 
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by  religious  exercises,  by  the  exposition  of  religious  truths  and 
of  moral  precepts,  and  in  such  wise  seeks  to  arouse  the  religious 
consciousness,  the  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  the  sense 
of  wrong  done  to  be  repented  of  and  amended.  This  is  really 
the  field  of  our  religious  work,  and  it  is  in  it  that  we  should  look 
for  results. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  in  just  what  this  work  consists  and  how 
we  try  to  realize  it.  Of  course  the  work  is  the  reconciling  of  m«n 
with  God.  That  is  really  the  briefest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fullest  statement  of  it.  If  that  is  done,  then  all  things  else  fol- 
low. For  that  purpose  we  have  certain  religious  exercises.  Every 
Sunday  morning  our  people  assist  at  the  offering  up  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass.  This  is  a  most  sacred  duty  to  a  Catholic  and 
one  which  he  never  neglects  if  at  all  practical,  and  misses  only 
when  pi^evented  from  attending  by  sickness  or  other  equally  grave 
rejisota.  It  means  much  more  for  him  than  anything  else,  for 
here  he  has  the  continuation  of  the  momentous  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  Now,  that  is  the  sentiment  with  which  every 
Catholic  assiftts  at  mass.  He  feels  there  is  no  more  solemn  rite 
anywhere  else  performed,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  Divinity. 

In  connection  with  tlie  mjhss,  some  part  of  the  gospel  is  read 
and  an  appropriate  instmction  given  on  some  truth  of  religiou 
or  on  some  moral  obligati(»n.  Besides,  it  is  the  custom  in  most 
prisons  that  I  know  of,  for  the  priest  to  give  an  instruction  or  a 
sermon  on  some  week  evming  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
wish  to  attend.  The  instructions  seek  to  cover  in  due  time  the 
whole  range  of  belief  and  practice.  Individual  instruction  is 
given  to  those  who  need  it. 

There  is  one  obligation  especially  incumbent  on  all  Catholics 
which  is  most  calculated  to  help  them  to  a  sorrow  for  the  past  and 
*to  a  refom;ation  of  life  for  the  time  to  come,  and  that  is  the  indi- 
vidual confession  of  their  sins  to  the  priest.  Now  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  iniluence  wc  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  and  to 
a  discharge* of  this  duty  by  them  most  of  our  efforts  are  directed; 
for  if  they  accuse  themselves  of  their  sins,  as  they  should,  they 
bring  to  that  accusation  a  sincere  sorrow,  together  with  as  firm 
a  resolution  as  they  can  make,  noi  only  not  to  be  guilty  of  the  like 
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offenses  for  the  future,  but  also  to  avoid  the  occasions  in  which 
.they  committed  them  in  the  past. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  why  I  am  entering  into  details 
which  might  seem  to  be  an  exposition  of  some  leading  points  of 
Catholic  belief  and  practice.  But  since  we  are  talking  about 
religious  influence  in  prison  work,  it  is  rather  necessary  to  set 
these  things  forth  that  we  may  see  what  those  religious  influences 
may  be. 

Besides  these  exercises  of  Sunday  mass,  weekly  instruction  and 
the  obligations  of  confession,  we  have  a  special  religious  exercise 
in  some  institutions  at  least  once  a  year,  generally  around  Easter 
time.  This  exercise  we  call  a  mission,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  a 
religious  revival.  This  mission  consists  of  three  or  four  days  of 
special  preparation  for  the  making  of  a  good  confession  and  the 
reception  on  the  next  day  of  Holy  Communion.  The  exercises 
are  sermons  of  a  nature  calculated  to  arouse  the  hearers  to  a  sen9e 
of  the  malice  of  sin,  its  outrage  against  the  Almighty,  and  its 
baneful  effects  on  the  individual  soul.  A  great  deal  of  fervor  is 
brought  to  this  work  and  it  is  especially  well  attended. 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole 
community,  so  to  speak ;  but  besides  this,  appeal  is  also  made  to 
individuals.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  in  such  an  institution 
knows  he  can  speak  with  the  priest  when  he  chooses.  The  priest 
visits  the  prison  purposely  eveiy  Saturday  afternoon  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  those  who  wish  to  go  to  him,  and  also  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  any  who  wish  to  consult  him  on  any 
other  topic.  This  Saturday  afternoon  visit  is  perhaps  unique, 
and  so  it  may  be  more  fully  explained.  As  I  said,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  Catholic  prisoners.  In 
the  Kings  County  Penitentiary,  at  least,  the  priest  goes  on  su^e- 
cessive  Saturdays  to  the  long  term,  to  the  short  term  prisoners, 
and  to  the  women's  prison.  In  the  men's  prison  he  goes  into 
a  cell,  the  penitents  assemble  in  the  corridor  and  go  in  to 
him  one  by  one  and  make  their  confession.  There  you  meet  all 
manner  and  classes  of  men.  They  kneel  down  beside  you  and 
accuse  themselves  fully  and  sincerely  and  contritely  of  their 
offenses  against  God.  There  you  meet  crushed  and  broken  reeds, 
torn  hearts,  victims  of  folly  and  dissipation;  men  who  had  ideals 
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and  prospects  in  life  and  failed  to  live  up  to  them,  and  others 
who  never  had  anything  but  the  surroundings  of  filth  and  squalor; 
some  the  victims  of  circumstance,  and  some  the  victims  of  injus- 
tice or  ingratitude  which  drove  them  to  despair;  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  erring  and  the  foolish,  all  meet  you  there  freely  and 
frankly  because  they  at  least  wish  to  do  better.  This  is  in  my 
opinion  the  greatest  and  most  potent  influence  brought  to  bear 
especially  on  this  class  of  men.  After  the  heart  to  heart  talks 
which  take  place  there  men  have  stood  up  and  gone  out  deter- 
mined to  lead  better  and  purer  and  more  honest  lives,  and  as  far 
as  good  resolutions  can  go,  went  out  as  good  Christians  and  citi- 
zens as  could  be  desired. 

Besides  these  visits  of  the  priest,  there  are  visits  made  by  sisters, 
women  of  religious  communities,  who  seek  out  the  Catholic  one 
by  one,  talk  to  them,  recall  to  them  the  lessons  of  their  childhood, 
the  influences  of  the  church  and  of  the  home,  give  them  good 
advice,  ask  them  to  practice  their  I'eligion  and  instruct  them  in  it 
when  necessary.  T  need  hardly  say  that  their  influence  is  con- 
siderable. They  have  brought  many  a  i>oor  fellow  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  condition  and  held  out  hope  to  him  of  what  he  might 
become  if  he  would  only  try. 

Catholic  women  of  the  world,  too,  have  been  organized  into 
societies  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  visiting  the  prisons  and  of  doing  what 
they  may  for  the  help  of  the  prisoners.  They  constitute  the  choir 
which  sings  at  the  mass  on  Sunday  and  sometimes  at  other 
services  when  held  during  the  week.  They  bring  with  them  the 
influence  of  culture  and  respectability',  and  by  their  presence  and 
appearance,  if  by  nothing  else,  give  the  prisoners  to  see  that  com- 
fort and  refinement  may  be  and  usually  are  the  rewards  of  honesty 
and  industry.  Our  seminarians,  too,  that  is,  our  young  men  who 
are  studying  to  enter  the  priesthood,  visit  the  prisons  in  Greater 
New  York  regularly  and  give  instinictions  to  the  prisoners  in 
catechism  or  religious  doctrine. 

Another  sphere  for  religious  influence  is  the  prison  hospital. 
It  is  when  men  are  striken  by  sickness  or  disease,  and  especially 
when  they  think  or  fear  they  stand  at  the  gate  of  death,  that  they 
are  open  to  religious  influence  in  the  sense  in  which  T  am  consid- 
ering it,  namely,  the  good  to  be  done  for  the  soul.     And  so  we 
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pay  considerable  attention  to  the  sick  and  dying.  They  receive 
the  consolations  of  religion  and  are  prepared  as  far  as  possible 
to  pass  out  of  this  life. 

But  religion  is  not  made  distasteful  for  the  men  and  women  in 
prison.  They  are  not  asked  to  look  only  on  the  severe  and  somber 
side  of  life,  nor  to  believe  that  right  living  is  incompatible  with 
recreation  and  relaxation;  and  so  under  the  auspices  of  the 
churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  there  are  provided,  in  the 
Kings  County  Penitentiary,  entertainments  twice  during  the  year; 
the  Catholics  having  one  on  Washington's  birthday,  and  the- 
Protestants  one  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Charitable  people  in  the 
theatrical  world — and  there  are  many  such — offer  their  services 
on  these  occasions  and  furnish  pleasant  hours  for  them.  This 
serves  to  humanize  religion  and  to  let  these  people  see  that  it 
appeals  to  the  whole  man. 

Now  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  what  are  the  results  on  the  pris- 
oners of  these  influences  brought  to  bear  in  the  name  of  religion. 
As  was  said  in  the  beginning,  of  the  results  it  is  hard  to  speak. 
Whether  they  are  very  lasting  or  not  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is 
certain  that  in  many  i)enal  institutions  the  same  persons  come 
back  time  and  time  again,  even  those  whom  you  thought  were 
going  to  do  better.  At  least  this  much  may  and  does  result  from 
religion :  it  brings  home  to  men  and  women  a  passing  conscious- 
ness of  moral  doforniity,  which  consciousness  works  to  the  surface 
now  and  again  and,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  at  least  produces 
repentance  and  sorrow.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  object 
of  religion  is  the  soul  and  its  eternal  salvation,  this  sorrow  and 
repentance  benefit  them  spiritually. 

There  is  one  class  of  prisoners  which  is  of  ten  permanently  bene- 
fited by  religions  influence,  namely,  first  offenders,  the  men  and 
women  who  are  not  haT>itual  criminals.  These  usually  respond 
to  appeals  and  have  their  moral  and  religious  sense  easily  aroused. 
But  it  is  different  with  habitual  offenders,  especially  with  the  vic- 
tims of  intem])erance,  vagi*ancy,  and  petty  thieving.  Such  men 
and  women  are  usually  affected  sensibly  for  the  time  of  their 
imprisonnient,  but  they  return  agaip  and  again  for  the  same  old 
reasons  and  show  in  this  way  that  the  results  of  the  influence  were 
not  lasting. 
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Sometimes  it  is  very  disheartening,  and  yet  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Even  constant  vigilance  over  some  of  these  weak  and 
enervated  individuals  would  not  succeed  in  keeping  them  from 
lapsing;  but  on  the  whole,  religion  is  a  power  for  good  in  prison 
work.  It  makes  deep  impression  on  the  unfortunate,  soothes 
them  in  time  of  anger  and  resentment  against  the  worid,  buoys 
them  up  in  moments  of  despair,  encourages  them  to  begin  again 
in  their  efforts  to  overcome  themselves,  and  usually  sends  them 
out  with  the  desire  at  least  to  be  better  men  and  women. 

Chairman  Mayer  :  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Rev.  Adolph  Qutt- 
man,  of  Syracuse,  to  discuss  the  paper  just  read. 

Rev.  Adolph  Guttman  :  The  paper  to  which  we  have  just  lis- 
tened has  my  utmost  admiration.  I  admire  its  tone,  its  form,  its 
earnestness,  its- urgent  and  eager  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
The  subject  under  consideration  is  an  important  and  a  very  inter- 
esting one, "  Religious  Influence  in  Prison  Work."  Two  thoughts, 
two  ideas,  two  institutions,  at  the  first  blush  foreign  to  each  other, 
are  brought  here  in  close  contact,  in  most  intimate  relations  with 
each  other.  Religion  and  prison,  religion  and  State,  religion  and 
sociology,  religion  and  practical  prison  work.  That  is  a  splendid 
union,  that  is  an  excellent  alliance,  just  as  it  should  be.  It  is  true 
church  and  State  are  divorced  in  this  our  land,  but  the  church 
only  because  there  are  so  many;  but  religion  and  State  must 
never  become  separated.  There  are  many  churches,  but  there  is 
only  one  religion.  I  agree  and  believe  with  the  speaker  that 
religious  services  conducted  by  the  chaplains  of  the  various  de- 
nominations exert  a  beneficient  influence  upon  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons,  but  I  also  believe  that  every  agency  that  corrects  and 
humanizes  and  lifts  up  the  unfortunates  and  helps  to  raise  the 
whole  tone  of  life  in  prison,  comes  distinctly  within  the  scope  of 
religious  influence  in  prison  work.  I  hold  that  all  work  which 
is  being  done  in  prison  and  out  of  prison  for  the  betterment  and 
the  reformation  of  our  fallen  brothers  and  sisters  is  distinctly 
and  strictly  religious,  religious  In  the  broadest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  this  very 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  that  these  very  meetings 
we  are  holding  here  this  week  are  not  only  of  a  charitable  and 
humane  character,  but  that  they  are  intensely  religious.    Years 
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ago  I  heard  Mr.  Talmage  say,  "  Wherever  a  kind  word  is  spoken, 
wherever  a  friendly,  generous,  loving  deed  is  performed,  there  the 
Shekinah  dwells,  there  we  stand  upon  holy  ground."  Religion 
is  nothing,  unless  it  is  everything,  unless  it  touches  every  human 
activity,  unless  it  enters  into  all  human  experience,  spiritual, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical.  To  be  sure,  we  must  make  much 
of  the  purely  spiritual  services ;  we  must  make  much  of  worship 
and  prayer,  of  symbol  and  ceremony,  of  rite  and  hymn;  but  we 
must  also  make  much  of  law  and  life;  of  virtue  and  purity,  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  of  conduct  and  character,  of  culture  and 
manhood.  Yes,  we  want  beauty  of  holiness,  but  we  also  want 
beauty  of  life.  Y^'ou  will  remember  the  biblical  story  of  the 
Shunammite  mother  and  her  dead  child.  The  prophet's  servant 
comes  and  puts  the  staff  upon  the  dead  child,-  but  the  child 
remains  dead.  '  Then  the  prophet  Elisha  comes,  stretches  himself 
upon  the  child,  with  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  with  his  hands  to  his 
hands,  with  his  mouth  to  his  mouth,  and,  to  the  joy  of  its  mother, 
the  child  is  brought  back  to  life.  Now  the  lesson  is  obvious.  It 
teaches  us  that  faith  without  works  is  dead;  that  to  the  purely 
spiritual  service  there  must  be  added  the  practical  personal  ser- 
vice. If  we  would  reclaim  our  fallen  brothers  and  sisters  in  our 
I)enal  institutions;  if  we  would  awaken  them  again  to  life  and 
light  and  duty,  then  we  must  come  to  them,  as  the  prophet  of  old; 
we  must  come  to  them  with  warm,  loving,  sympathetic  hearts;  we 
must  come  into  the  closest  contact  with  them,  eye  to  eye,  hand  to 
hand,  heart  to  heart;  we  must  put  the  arm  of  brotherly  love 
around  them  as  the  children  of  one  Heavenly  Father,  and  nnder 
such  beneficent  influences,  old  stains  and  old  iniquities  are  wiped 
out,  the  soul  is  resuscitated,  and  hope  is  reborn,  faith  in  God 
and  in  man  is  revived,  character  stimulated,  aspirations 
quickened.  And  in  the  course  of  time,  at  least  with  many  of 
them,  we  will  be  able  to  say  to  society  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"  Take  thy  child,  thy  child  liveth."  But  the  question  is,  is  society 
willing  to  receive  back  her  child?  My  answer  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  no.  There  are  societies,  God  be  thanked,  which  give  to  dis- 
charged prisoners  a  helping  hand,  personal  assistance,  kindly 
advice ;  they  give  themselves,  which  is  the  best  thing  they  can  give. 
But  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  employment  for  dia- 
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charged  prisoners,  for  the  revived  children ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is 
known  that  thev  are  ex-convicts  they  are  not  wanted  and  so 
shunned  by  society,  disapjjointed  and  discouraged,  many  of  them 
drift  back  into  a  felon's  cell.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds 
of  those  that  go  back  to  prison  are  those  who  have  been  driven 
back  by  the  chilly,  heartless  reception  they  have  met  on  the  part 
of  society.  It  is  society,  then,  the  mother,  that  destroys  the  good 
work  of  faithful  chaplains  and  well-meaning  prison  oflScials,  by 
refusing  to  receive  her  penitent  child  that  is  willing,  at  least 
often  willing,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of  life. 

Let  me  give  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  one  instance  of  the 
many  instances,  illustrating  this  statement,  that  have  come  to 
my  notice  during  the  eighteen  years  I  have  been  connected  with 
prison  work.  A  young  man,  having  been  discharged  from  prison, 
went  to  Brooklyn  to  answer  an  advertisement  for  work.  He 
was  asked  by  the  employer,  "Where  have  you  worked  before?" 
The  young  man,  not  wanting  to  start  life  anew  with  a  lie — the 
result  of  religious  influence  in  prison,  for  many  a  man  has  found 
the  first  experience  of  his  religious  conviction  in  prison — 
answered  frankly:  "I  have  just  been  discharged  from  prison, 
but  I  mean  to  lead  a  good  life."  The  man  became  furious,  and  he 
said:  "  Do  you  think  that  I  am  a  prison  keeper?  How  dare  you 
apply  to  an  honest  man?"  Then  turning  to  his  clerk,  he  said: 
"  Frank,  see  this  ex-convict  out  of  the  office,  and  tell  the  rest  of 
the  applicants  that  no  man  who  has  come  from  behind  prison 
bars  need  apply." 

How  heartless,  how  inhuman !  Do  you  wonder  that  many  drift 
back  into  prison  after  being  received  so  coldly  and  so  indif- 
ferently? Yes,  religious  influence  is  a  most  potent  power  for 
good  in  prison  w^ork.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  need  it  in 
our  prisons,  we  need  it  to  reform  our  prisoners,  but  we  need  it 
also  without  the  prison,  to  reform  society,  until  men  and  w^omen 
shall  know  that  we  have  duties  to  perform  towards  our  brother 
men,  until  they  shall  learn  that  great  lesson,  "  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper!"  not  only  within,  but  also  without  the  prison. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  duty  ad- 
dresses itself  especially  to  this  Conference,  to  these  good,  noble- 
hearted  men  and  w^omen  who  have  come  here  from  all  parts  of 
this  State  to  participate  in  these  deliberations.    Let  us  go  out  as 
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messengers  of  God  Almighty  bearing  this  noblest  of  gospels, 
preaching  the  true  religion  to  love  our  brother  mari!  Oh,  may 
the  time  soon  come  when  this  coldness  towards  those  erring  chil- 
dren shall  be  transmuted  into  the  warmth  of  kindness  and  com- 
passion. Then,  and  not  until  then,  friends,  shall  we  be  able  to 
measure  the  real  force,  the  real  merit,  of  religious  influence  in 
prison  work. 

Chairman  Mayer:  This  is  the  time  for  a  general  discussion 
of  this  paper;  but  if  no  one  cares  to  discuss  this  subject  farther, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  next  paper.  We  are  privileged  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Charles  F.  Howard,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  whose  paper  is  entitled,  *' Present 
Methods  and  Work  of  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira." 

PRESENT  METHODS  AND  WORK  OF  THE  STATE 
REFORMATORY  AT  ELMIRA. 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  a  short  paper  on  the  Present 
Methods  and  Work  of  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  I  accepted 
the  honor  quite  reluctantly. 

To  speak  of  the  present  methods  and  to  present  them  to  yon 
without  arousing  in  the'minds  of  some  a  lurking  suspicion  that  I 
am  placing  the  management  of  the  institution  of  Ave  years  ago 
on  the  defensive,  is  a  difficult  matter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  good  woit  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Brockway  during  his  twenty-three  years  of 
valuable  service.  The  general  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 
young  men  committed  to  our  care  is  the  result  of  that  man's 
genius.  We  have  not  changed  the  principles  as  laid  down  by  him, 
but  we  have  changed  the  methods  of  applying  them. 

Discipline. 

A  writer  once  said  and  very  truly,  ^^  'Tis  better  to  keep  children 
to  their  duty  by  a  sense  of  honor  and  by  kindness  than  by  fear 
of  punishment."  "  The  big  stick  "  which  we  are  hearing  so  much 
about  nowadays  may  make  nations  stand  in  awe  and  fear  of  us, 
but  it  has  never  reformed  a  criminal. 

Corporal  punishment  at  the  Reformatory  was  discontinued 
voluntarily  by  Mr.  Brockway  in  1899,  more  in  deference  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  managers  than  from  a  conviction  on  his  part  that 
as  a  disciplinary  measure  it  had  been  a  failure.  After  its  abolish- 
ment inmates  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  institution  were 
punished  by  a  reduction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade,  which 
meant  to  them  several  months  longer  service,  or,  if  in  the  lowest 
grade,  they  were  deprived  of  their  meals  or  fed  on  bread  and 
water  for  a  certain  perioS,  and  separated  from  the  general  popula- 
tion by  being  confined  in  their  cells.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  this  class,  frequent  transfers  were  made  to  the  Sta^e 
prisons.     . 

In  1900  the  board  of  managers  after  a  careful  investigation 
into  the  physical  condition  of  those  confined  for  a  long  time  in  the 
lowest  grade,  decided  that  deprivation  of  meals  and  the  bread  and' 
water  menu  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  result  arising  from 
this  change,  I  assure  you,  was  most  satisfactory.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  you  can  always  reach  a  man  through  his  stomach,  and 
a  well-fed  and  well-nourished  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
more  normal  mental  condition  and  therefore  more  easily  suscep- 
tible to  moral  treatment  than  one  whose  brain  is  crying  out  for 
the  life-giving  elements  which  are  absent  from  his  blood  through 
lack  of  nutrition. 

We  now  have  no  physical  punishment  for  infractions  of  the 
rules  of  the  institution.  A  reduction  to  and  the  isolation  of  the 
lowest  grade  from  the  general  i)opulatlon  is  the  penalty  for  con- 
tinued disregard  of  the  requirements  demanded.  Those  in  that 
grade  are  required  to  do  such  light  work  as  mending  socks  and 
clothing.  If  disobedient  while  there,  they  are  compelled  to  do 
the  work  in  their  cells.  A  month's  perfect  record  releases  them, 
and  they  are  restolred  to  their  place  in  the  general  routine.  Few 
if  any  stay  there  longer  than  a  month.  The  average  number  in 
that  grade  is  thirty-five  out  of  a  population  of  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  This,  you  must  admit,  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage when  you  consider  that  these  young  men  are  felons, 
many  steeped  in  vice  and  crime,  and  at  that  age  when  restraint 
is  most  irksome. 

In  1900,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  were  locked  in  cells 
for  various  offenses;  at  the  present  time  not  one  is  in  solitary 
confinement.  This  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  brought 
about  by  carefully  selecting  the  minor  officers;  by  the  action  of 
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the  board  of  managers  directing  that  any  official  who  strikes  an 
inmate,  except  in  self-defense  or  to  quell  a  mutiny,  shall  be  dis- 
missed; by  taking  away  the  authority  an  inornate  monitor  once 
had  to  issue  reports  against  other  inmates  and  lastly  by  im- 
pressing it  upon  each  and  every  prisoner  that  he  would  have  an 
equal  chance  with  every  other  one  to  progress  and  gain  his  liberty ; 
and  giving  him  the  privilege  to  seek  an  inter\*iew  with  the  superin- 
tendent or  a  manager  at  any  time  to  rectify  any  fancied  or  real 
wrong  which  he  might  think  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an 
officer  or  inmate.  I  feel  that  when  an  inmate  has  something  on 
his  mind  which  he  desires  to  tell  those  in  authority,  even  though 
it  is  imaginary  or  trivial  in  character,  it  is  belter  to  give  him  pn 
audience  than  to  refuse  and  leave  him  to  brood  over  it  in  his  ceil 
which  will  certainly  magnify  its  importance  in  his  estimation,  and 
keep  him  in  an  unsettled  mental  state,  or  more  likely  ultimately 
be  the  means  of  his  comj^lete  discouragement  and  downfall. 

Health. 

Previous  to  1900  the  Reformatory  had  but  one  resident 
physician  and  he  was  an  assistant  to  a  visiting  physician  from  the 
city  of  Elmira.  In  tliat  year  the  board  of  managers  succeeded  in 
creating  the  position  of  senior  physician,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  reside  in  the  institution.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Robertson  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  Xew  York  City,  was  appointed.  Sliortly  after  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  population  and  found  no  less  than  seventy- 
eight  inmates  whose  mental  condition  was  such  that  they 
were  totally  irresponsible  for  their  acts,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital.  Our  board 
received  some  severe  criticism  from  persons  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  affairs  on  account  of  this  large  number  of 
insane,  but  we  simply  did  at  one  time  what  should  have  been  done 
during  the  several  preceding  years. 

Previous  to  the  ai)pointment  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Brockway 
was  the  sole  judge  of  an  inmate's  mental  responsibility  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Reformatory.  After  my  appointment  as  manager 
in  the  spring  of  1900  and  at  the  first  meeting  I  attended,  I  offered 
a  resolution  requiring  a  careful  mental  and  physical  examination 
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of  every  person  committed  to  us,  and  I  would  saj  that  since  that 
time  we  have  found  several  prisoners  insane  on  arrival  from  the 
courts  throughout  the  State. 

By  this  examination  we  have  also  been  able  to.  detect  those 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  consequently  their  immediate  isola- 
tion has  materially  reduced  the  number  of  cases  of  that  disease. 
In  1900,  one  hundred  and  three  were  released  on  invalid 
parole;  in  1903  there  were  three.  The  tubercular  inmates 
occupy  cells  designated  by  the  letter  "  T  "  over  the  door.  They 
are  not  changed  about  with  their  various  changes  in  grade.  The 
blankets  used  by  these  inmates  are  of  a  different  color  from  those 
used  by  the  healthy  inmates,  and  these  blankets  are  washed 
separately  and  at  more  frequent  intervals.  The  tubercular 
patients  who  are  considered  to  be  in  the  infectious  stage  of  the 
disease  have  their  own  invalids'  yard  for  taking  daily  exercise. 
During  tho  past  year  we  have  transferred  with  the  consent  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  many  of  these  cases  to  Clinton  Prison 
which  is  located  in  a  climate  especially  beneficial  and  often  cura- 
tive of  this  most  prevalent  and  dangerous  disease.  The  cells  of  the 
whole  population  are  sterilized  every  month  with  a  charcoal  fur- 
nace producing  a  temperature  of  seven  hundred  degrees. 

Assignment  on  Arrival. 

On  arrival  at  the  Reformatory  all  persons  are  assigned  to  the 
gymnasium  for  one  hour  each  day  to  be  drilled  in  freehand  move- 
ments and  calisthenics.  This  continues  for  two  months.  Those 
who  are  physically  unable  to  take  up  the  duties  in  the  general 
routine  are  kept  in  this  class  for  longer  periods,  until  by  measure- 
ments of  their  chest  and  lung  expansion  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  their  general  health  they  are  considered  to  be  in  condition 
to  perform  the  work  in  trade  and  school. 

Military. 

Each  inmate,  unless  excused  for  some  special  reason,  is  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  the  military.  He  is  on  admission  placed 
in  the  awkward  squad  with  his  wooden  gun,  and  one  would  be 
astonished  at  the  quickness  with  which  even  a  defective  learns  to 
be  a  soldiei*.  Dress  parade  of  the  regiment  takes  place  every  day 
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and  the  houp  spent  in  this  exercise  of  marching  and  going  throng 
the  manual  of  arms  in  the  open  air  assists  materially  in  main- 
taining the  high  standard  of  health  which  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  have  for  the  past  four  years.  We  take  great  pride  in 
the  efficiency  of  this  department.  General  Miles  once  said' that 
there  were  three  organizations  in  this  country  that  knew  how  to 
drill— the  Regular  Army,  West  Point  Cadets  and  the  inmates  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory. 

Tradb  Schools. 

Our  trade  schools  are  under  the  care  of  an  able  director.  He 
prepares  the  outlines  to  be  followed  by  the  inmate  as  he  passes 
through  the  different  stages  of  his  trade.  Under  this  director  we 
have  an  instructor  in  each  branch  taught.  Our  curriculum  covers 
thirty-one  different  trades,  and  although  the  time  of  apprentice- 
ship is  necessarily  too  short  in  many  cases,  yet  the  work  we  have 
accomplished  in  building  the  residences  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent and  senior  physician,  the  large  power-house,  a  chimney 
125  feet  high  and  the  trade  school  building  (now  under  con- 
struction), illustrates  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  the 
training  in  this  department.  Over  60  per  cent,  of  those  paroled 
last  year  went  out  to  work  at  the  trade  learned  in  the  Reforma- 
tory. 

School  of  Letters. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  ignorance  of  many  of  those  sent 
to  us.  One  would  scarcely  believe  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
normal  young  man,  18  years  of  age,  born  and  reared  in  this  coun- 
try who  .can  not  read  or  write,  yet  we  have  many  such  cases,  and 
as  proof  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individual  you  should  see 
the  eagerness  and  earnestness  displayed  by  such  to  obtain  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  To  be  able  to  read  the  literature 
furnished  hira  from  the  institution  library  and  to  write  a  letter 
to  his  parents  is  the  first  goal  aimed  at.  Many  times  I  have  been 
requested  by  one  of  those  to  be  placed  in  a  cell  with  another  who 
is  somewhat  advanced,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  that  one  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  assist  the  one  deficient.  True,  we  have 
many  of  fair  education,  and  some  college  graduates;  such  are 
used  as  teachers  in  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
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director.  Our  schools  were  formerly  held  in  the  evening,  but 
during  the  past  two  years  we  have  gradually  arranged  to  have 
them  in  session  during  the  day,  believing  that  the  constant  strain 
in  the  general  routine  from  early  mom  until  bedtime  had  much 
to  do  with  causing  the  mental  diseases  so  prevalent  a  few  years 
ago.  Now  there  are  two  hours  almost  every  evening  to  read  books 
from  our  library,  the  institution  paper,  or  to  study.  Frequent 
entertainment  and  lectures  are  given  in  the  auditorium,  the  lec- 
tures by  prominent  men,  and  the  entertainments  composed  par- 
tially of  local  talent  selected  from  the  inmate  population. 

Paroles. 

During  the  past  year  over  six  hundred  paroled  men  have  gone 
out,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Each 
one  earned  his  parole  by  good  behavior  and  by  successfully  pass- 
ing his  examination,  both  in  trade  and  school.  Eighty-six  per 
cent,  of  those  paroled  in  1903  made  their  reports  for  six  months  or 
more,  behaved  themselves  and  obtained  their  absolute  release. 
This  ought  ±0  be  convincing  that  the  training  given  these  young 
men  makes  them  better,  and  fits  them  for  a  career  of  usefulness. 
It  proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  institution  is  fulfilling  in  the 
highest  sense  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 

I  wish  that  more  of  those  who  are  contributing  through  taxa- 
tion to  maintain  the  Reformatory  would  take  the  time  to  visit  it 
and  see  the  work  it  is  doing  for  the  poor  unfortunates  confined 
there  and  then  a  deeper  interest  would  surely  be  taken  in  their 
future  welfare  and  success. 

I  believe  that  there  is  some  good  in  every  one  no  matter  how 
depraved,  and  if  it  can  be  reached  and  nurtured  it  will  soon 
grow  and  eventually  predominate  over  the  evil  in  him.  In  my 
experience  at  Elmira  I  have  failed  but  once  to  lift  up  those  in 
whom  I  have  taken  a  personal  interest.  Many  do  not  need  assist- 
ance; they  at  once  drop  into  the  regular  routine  and  rise  through 
their  own  exertions,  while  others  either  lacking  in  self-control  or 
requiring  just  a  little  encouragement  to  keep  them  in  the  right 
path,  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  are 
watched  carefully  until  safely  on  the  road  to  a  parole. 
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The  gratitude  of  the  inmate  himself  or  of  his  heart-broken 
mother  is  sufficient  recompense  for  any  assistance  I  may  render 
him.  A  mother  never  deserts  her  wayward  son ;  she  may  have  a 
dozen  children  all  doing  right  and  the  unlucky  thirteenth  going 
to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  he  can.  She  pays  little  attention  to  the 
twelve,  except  to  quarrel  with  them  because  they  do  not  feel  as  she 
does  towards  number  thirteen.  He  commits  a  crime  and  is  sent 
to  us;  she  comes  to  see  me  every  month  and  begs  that  Johnny  may 
soon  come  home,  because  she  needs  his  help  so  much,  and  yet 
when  Johnny  was  at  home  he  was  continually  in  trouble  and 
worrying  the  life  out  of  her.     But — 

"A  mother's  love 

If  tliere  be  one  thing  pure 

Where  aU  beside  is  suUied^ 

That  can  endure 

When  all  else  passes  away; 

If  there  be  aught 

Surpassing  human  deed  or 

word  or  thought, 
It  is  a  mother's  love." 

Chairman  Mayer:  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Hon. 
George  McLaughlin,  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  of  Pris- 
ons, Albany. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  :  We  have  all  listened  with  interest  and  with 
instruction  to  a  clear  presentation  of  the  present  methods  and 
work  in  that  great  institution,  the  Elniira  Reformatory,  that 
institution  that  may  properly  be  called  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  prison  in  the  world,  great  in  its  inception,  in  its 
growth,  and  in  its  work — the  mother  of  modem  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to  its  illustrious 
founder,  as  has  been  so  well  mentioned  by  Dr.  Howard. 

We  are  glad  to  know  the  present  management  of  this  institu- 
tion is  continuing  the  essential  features  of  this  great  prison  and 
are  able  even  to  improve  upon  them  and  go  on  bettering  condi- 
tions so  as  to  reach  even  a  higher  plane  and  greater  perfection. 
This  paper  of  Dr.  Howard  opens  up  a  large  field  for  discussion 
that  I  shall  not  enter  upon  with  any  fullness. 
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We  hear  a  good  deal  lately  about  something  being  irrevocably 
settled,  the  gold  standard  for  instance;  but  the  question  of  the. 
punishments  that  are  permissible  and  the  punishments  that  are 
wise  in  maintaining  discipline  in  a  prison  are  not  entirely  settled, 
and  if  the  present  managers  of  this  institution  are  able  to  settle 
this  question  they  will  have  accomplished  a  great  work.  From 
the  tone  of  this  paper  they  seem  to  be  progressing  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  recollect  attending  a  National  Prison  Conference  at 
Cleveland  two  years  ago  and  Mr.  Gilmore,  one  of  the  prominent 
penologists  of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  prison 
superintendents  of  that  commonwealth,  advocated  the  wise  and 
judicious  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  management  of 
prisons.  It  is  a  matter  of  known  history  that  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware has  continuously  adhered  to  the  practice  of  using  the  whip- 
ping-post for  a  certain  class  of  criminals.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
many  of  the  eastern!  states,  those  states  most  fully  labrfeast 
of  any  civilization  in  the  world,  we  often  find  judges  expressing 
a  keen  regret,  when  some  brutal  husband  is  brought  before  them 
and  convicted  of  most  feloniously  assaulting  the  woman  whom 
he  has  sworn  to  defend  and  cherish,  that  they  can  not  sentence 
that  brute  to  the  whipping-post,  and  so  I  say  that  there  are  some 
features  about  this  question  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  pris- 
ons, and  in  treating  our  criminals,  that  perhaps  are  not  yet  irrev- 
ocably settled.  I  throw  out  this  suggestion  for  no  purpose 
except  to  draw  from  you  some  expression  on  this  subject.  As 
I  say,  we  are  all  glad,  shall  be  very  glad,  if  the  present  manage- 
ment of  this  institution  with  its  distinguished  superintendent,  is 
able  to  solve  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  penologists 
throughout  the  entire  land,  and  if  that  solving  be  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  in  the  interests  of  kindness,  in  the  interests  of 
kindly  treatment  that  shall  elevate-  the  inmates  of  these  institu- 
tions. You  can  readily  realize  that  it  is  a  serious  problem.  I 
recollect  one  time  in  court  on  a  trial  that  was  pending  it  was 
necessary  to  call  a  witness  who  was  in  jail.  He  was  put  upon  the 
witness  stand  and  counsel  questioned  him.  He  answered  for  a 
time  and  then  refused  to  answer,  and  the  judge  told  him  he  must 
answer.  Still  he  refused  and  the  judge  said,  "If  you  don't 
answer,  I  will  commit  you  to  jail."  He  replied,  "  Your  honor, 
I  am  already  in  jail."    Now,  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  are 
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already  in  prison.  If  yon  commit  an  offense  or  I  commit  an 
offense,  a  policeman  will  arrest  us  and  the  court  or  judge  will 
send  us  to  jail.  We  don't  wish  this  treatment  and  we  refrain 
for  this  and  other  reasons.  This  threat,  this  possibility,  does  not 
confront  the  man  who  is  already  in  prison  and  discipline  must  be 
maintained,  and  prison  officials  have  to  devise  some  method  to 
maintain  discipline.  If  it  can  be  done  successfully  by  kindness 
and  moral  suasion,  by  all  those  appliances  that  elevate  and  teach 
men  self-respect,  that  inspire  them  and  induce  them  to  make 
an  effort  for  their  own  salvation  and  redemption  and  advance- 
ment, why  truly  the  world  is  progressing.  But  these  men 
who  are  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  very  many  of  them,  have 
already  been  in  jail,  they  have  been  in  juvenile  reformatories 
and  in  penitentiaries  until  finally,  by  having  committed  some 
serious  offense,  they  have  graduated  into  the  class  known  as 
felons,  and  have  been  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  Many  of 
them  come  from  the  lowest  strata  of  the  city  of  New  Yoi*,  boys 
that  have  grown  up  on  the  street,  steeped  in  wickedness  and  evil 
inclinatioAS,  and  if  our  friends  at  this  institution  are  now  able  to 
control  these  people  with  kindness,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
solved  this  problem. 

There  is  one  thought  that  occurred  t6  me.  I  don't  know  to 
what  extent  this  fact  has  a  bearing  upon  this  question.  We  know, 
at  least  I  know  and  Dr.  Howard  knows,  that  since  1900  the  man- 
agement of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  has  been  able  to  transfer  to 
the  State  Prisons  and  Napanoch  from  the  Reformatory  some  two 
or  three  hundred  prisoners  a  year,  I  think,  and  the  number  of 
inmates  of  tliat  institution  has  been  so  much  smaller  since  the 
doors  of  the  State  prison  and  this  institution  at  Napanoch  have 
been  opened  to  receive  its  surplus  population.  Now,  whether  that 
has  helped  them  out  in  the  cure  of  their  incorrigibles,  I  don't 
know.  Perhaps  it  may  have  and  perhaps  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  What  I  wanted  to  say  this  afternoon  other  than  what  I 
have  said — (these  few  remarks  that  I  have  made  before  I  b^n 
as  the  Irishman  said),  is  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  a  couple 
of  unique  features  in  this  institution. 

First.  The  employment  of  the  inmates.  Under  the  system  of 
prison  labor  established  in  this  State  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
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constitution,  the  managers  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  requested 
that  no  productive  industries  be  assigned  to  that  institution,  and 
that  its  inmates  should  not  be  required  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  products  to  be  sold  even  within  the  limitations  of  the 
prison  law;  but  that  this  institution  should  be  made  into  a 
school  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  young  men  committed 
to  it.  In  this  respect  Elmira  differs  from  the  State  prisons  and 
penitentiaries.  If  the  inmates  of  this  institution  were  employed 
in  productive  industries,  as  in  the  State  prisons,  there  would  be 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  more  prisoners  engaged  in  the  . 
manufacture  of  products,  which,  although  consumed  by  State 
and  local  institutions,  nevertheless  displace  to  that  amount  the 
products  of  free  labor.  We  all  know  that  the  suggestion  of  com- 
pelling free  labor  to  compete  with  prison  labor  is  odious  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  State;  and  as  these  people 
constitute  a  large  percentage  of  our  population,  and  participate 
equally  in  the  government  of  the  State,  their  views  must  be 
regarded.  Hence,  if  without  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  in  competition  with  free  labor,  the  time  of  these  young 
men  sent  to  this  institutibn  can  be  profitably  occupied  in  school 
work  and  in  industrial  education,  so  that  they  shall  be  better 
fitted  to  become  honest  and  industrious  citizens  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  it  is  an  end  to  be  desired.  While  these 
men  ai-e  not  contributing  anything  toward  their  maintenance 
during  their  imprisonment,  yet  if  they  are  redeemed  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  given  an  elementary  education  and  such 
an  industrial  training  as  will  prepare  them  for  self-support  after 
their  release,  the  money  so  expended  in  their  behalf  is  a  wise 
economy  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  This  will  further  appear 
when  we  recall  that  while  the  three  thousand  inmates  of  our  State 
prisons  are  employed  at  productive  industries,  and  manufacture 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  supplies  for  State 
and  local  institutions  annually,  yet  they  are  able  to  earn  only 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  While 
it  is  true  that  a  man  working  in  a  shop  will  doubtless  learn  to  do 
some  things  more  perfectly  than  in  a  trade  school,  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  young  man  who  has  received  a  thorough  trade  school 
instruction  will  have  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  in 
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all  its  branches  than  he  would  be  likely  to  receive  from  the  same 
time  spent  in  a  shop.  The  fact  stated  in  Dr.  Howard's  paper 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  paroled  from  this  institution  were 
able  to  go  to  work  at  the  trade  learned  in  the  Reformatory, 
demonstrates  that  they  do  receive  thorough  and  practical  train- 
ing.. 

The  other  feature  of  the  management  of  this  institution  which 
I  desire  to  commend,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention, 
is  this:  Owing  to  tlie  former  resignation  of  the  distinguished 
founder,  and  the  subsequent  resignation  of  his  successor,  Dr. 
Robertson,  it  became  necessary  for  the  board  of  managers  to 
choose  a  new  executive  head.  In  making  such  selection  a  new  and 
commendable  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice  was  made. 
The  same  plan  was  adopted  as  exists  in  selecting  the  presidents 
of  the  great  colleges  in  this  country.  The  management  did  not 
inquire  what  distinguished  politician  of  the  State  was  entitled 
to  be  taken  care  of,  nor  even  which  of  the  men  living  and  voting 
in  the  State  of  New  York  was  best  fitted  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  this  great  Reformatory.  Fortunately  they  were  not 
comjielled  to  ask  even  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  certify 
to  them  three  names  fiom  which  to  make  the  selection.  They 
took  a  wider  and  broader  view,  and  inquired  what  man  is  there  in 
these  States  of  America  best  fitted  by  experience,  and  who  has 
best  demonstrated  his  fitness  by  success  in  similar  work?  and  so 
they  wera  enabled  to  select  from  the  whole  United  States  the 
present  distinguished  superintendent,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
able  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  this  institution  to  even 
greater  perfection. 

CiiATRMAN  Mayer:  Is  there  any  general  discussion  upon  Dr. 
Howard's  paper? 

Dk.  Howard:  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
some  questions  raised  by  Mr.  McLaughlin  in  regard  to  corporal 
punisliment.  I  would  say  that  that  question  is  positively  settled, 
so  far  as  the  Elniira  Reformatory  is  concerned.  Mr.  Scott,  the 
present  superintendent,  who  was  for  many  years  the  superin- 
tendent of  llie  Concord  Reformatory  at  Concord,  Mass.,  told  me 
five  years  ago  that  he  used  corporal  punishment  for  ten  years, 
but  he  added  that  he  had  not  for  ten  years  previous,  and  that 
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he  never  would  resort  to  it  again.  He  is  the  present  head  of 
our  institution. 

Speaking  of  industries,  we  have  only  one,  bookbinding,  that 
brings  us  any  returns,  but  our  per  capita  tax  last  year  in  Elmira 
Reformatory,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  less  than  in  the  other  State 
prisons,  though  we  had  to  destroy  everything  we  did  except  the 
bookbinding.  As  to  civil  service,  I  will  say  that  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robertson  a  few  years  ago,  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  said,  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent, that  if  we  didn't  take  one  offered  by  them,  they  would 
hold  an  examination  and  insist  on  our  selecting  one  from  the 
eligible  list.  We  carried  it  along  for  a  time  and  finally  I  called 
with  Mr.  Sturgis  on  the  Governor  and  we  told  him  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  insisted  upon  our  selecting  a  man  they 
might  mention  or  name  to  us,  and  the  Governor  informed  us  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  should  not  dictate  to  us  as  to 
who  should  be  superintendent  of  tlie  institution,  and  he  imme- 
diately notified  that  commission  to  take  the  superintendent  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  off  the  competitive  list,  and  we  appointed 
Dr.  Robertson.  Otherwise  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  appoint 
some  man  of  their  selection.  We  are  now  trying  to  establish 
some  industries  in  the  institution  that  will  bring  some  return  for 
the  money  expended.  We  have  now  only  bookbinding;  but  not- 
withstanding, as  I  say,  our  per  capita  tax  was  only  thirty-seven 
and  a  fraction  last  year. 

Dr.  Frankel:  May  I  ask  Dr.  Howard  a  question  and,  if  he 
will  permit,  offer  a  suggestion,  though  it  may  seem  like  imperti- 
nence on  my  part?  A  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory has  recentlv  come  to  mv  notice,  which  I  believe  is  a  defect 
but  such  a  slight  one  that  it  can  readily  be  remedied,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  the  directors  will  be  only  too  willing  to  remedy 
if  they  are  shown  that  it  is  well  founded. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  no  paroled  prisoners  are  dis- 
charged unless  work  has  previously  been  found  for  them.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  common  for  such  prisoners  to  write  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the  State  asking  them  to 
secure  employment  so  that  their  discharge  may  be  effected  when 
the  parole  becomes  operative.    It  is  very  diflScult  for  employment 
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agencies  and  charitable  societies  to  find  work  for  men  so  long  as 
they  are  in  prison,  whereas  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  to  secure 
a  position  for  a  prisoner  after  he  is  once  out  of  the  Elmira  Reform- 
atory. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  work  that  the  institution  is  doing,  I 
would  suggest  that  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  an  inmate 
securing  work  after  his  discharge,  he  be  granted  his  parole. 

Dr.  Howard:  I  think  we  certainly  should  not  parole  a  man 
and  allow  him  to  go  out  without  any  employment.  There  are 
a  great  many  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  without  any 
home;  they  have  no  parents,  especially  those  from  New  York,  or 
they  have  parents  who  don't  care  anything  about  them.  A  great 
many  don't  care  to  go  back  to  New  York.  We  must  find  employ- 
ment for  these  men  before  they  go  out.  Otherwise  we  shall  be 
doing  them  an  injustice.  Out  of  over  two  hundred  paroled  in  July 
we  had  left  in  the  institution  in  October  only  about  eighteen  who 
had  not  secured  employment.  We  have  generally  ten  or  fifteen 
left  from  one  parole  board  to  another,  and  they  are  paroled  again 
by  the  next  board.  Sometimes  where  a  man  has  been  held  over 
perhaps  three  months,  we  let  him  out  on  limits  of  ten  days, 
that  is  to  say  he  will  say  to  us,  "If  I  can  go  home,  I  can  probably 
secure  employment,"  and  then  we  let  that  man  out  for  ten  days, 
and  very  frequently  he  secures  employment.  Of  course,  the  labor 
unions  of  this  State  stand  in  the  way  of  the  men  receiving  em- 
ployment, especially  in  the  trades,  because  they  are  accepted  only 
as  apprentices,  and  they  are  not  accepted  then  unless  they  belong 
to  the  union  and  so  in  many  instances  they  can  not  get  work.  As 
I  say  out  of  the  two  hundred  paroled  in  July  there  were  only  about 
eighteen  who  didn't  have  work  when  the  October  board  met.  You 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  giving  liberty  to  such  a 
man  if  he  is  not  employed.  If  he  has  work  he  is  more  certain  to 
keep  out  of  mischief.  It  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  turn  these 
men  out  unless  they  had  parents  to  care  for  them,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  in  our  institution  do  not  have  parents  to  care  for 
them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Guttm^an:  May  I  ask  a  question?  Don't  you  think 
many  more  would  be  paroled  if  employment  could  be  secured  for 
them? 
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Dr.  Howard:  Well,  I  won't  say  that;  we  don't  parole  them 
until  they  earn  a  parole.  We  could  not  parole  a  man  after  he 
had  heen  in  the  institution  ti^^o  or  three  months  because  somebody 
procured  work  for  him.  He  is  sent  to  us  for  committing  a  crime 
and  we  are  supposed  to  keep  him  until  he  is  not  dangerous  to 
society,  when  he  is  released.  Our  minimum  time  is  one  year, 
about  thirteen  months;  no  matter  what  the  crime,  no  matter  what 
the  maximum  sentence  he  can  be  released  from  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  in  about  a  year.  We  require  him  to  have  six  per- 
fect months  in  the  second  grade  before  promotion  to  the  first,  and 
six  months  in  the  first  before  he  is  eligible  for  parole.  We  do 
not  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  these  men  work.  If  they 
don't  get  it  at  a  trade  they  have  partially  learned  in  the  institu- 
tion, they  get  it  at  something  else.  I  object  to  holding  them 
there  because  they  are  not  finished  in  a  trade.  I  tell  them,  "  You 
get  employment,  that  is  what  you  want,  get  employment  at  any- 
thing." 

Chairman  Mayer:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Dr.  Stillman^  of  Albany:  I  enjoyed  very  much  indeed  the 
two  extremely  able  and  valuable  papers  which  we  }iave  just  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  everything  contained  in  them  is  admirable  in 
every  respect  except  for  just  one  criticism.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  very  much  of  a  penologist,  but  I  was  very  sorry  itfdeed  to 
hear  such  a  representative  man  as  Mr.  McLaughlin  holding  the 
question  up  to  doubt  as  to  whether  physical  punishment  is  good 
policy  in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  l\  seems  to  me  it  is  wrong 
to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  a  protest  from  some  who  are  out- 
side, who  are  not  professional  penologists.  I  believe  that  punish- 
ment degrades ;  I  believe  also  that  degradation  never  reforms.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  must  do  something  more  than  whip  a  man  or 
punish  him  to  put  conviction  into  his  mind.  For  years  and  years 
good  people  and  good  causes  were  persecuted.  Did  you  ever 
know  an  instance  in  which  they  changed  their  belief  because 
of  that  prosecution  or  persecution?  Physical  cruelty  never 
succeeded  in  cmshing  any  cause.  It  has  never  convinced  a 
man.  It  has  never  changed  his  mind.  If  you  take  the  his- 
tory of  penal  management  you  have  to  go  back  only  one 
hundred  years  in  England  to  find  over  one  hundred  offenses  that 
were  punishable  by  death.    Yoti  don't  have  to  go  very  far  back 
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to  find  two  hundred  offenses  punishable  by  death.  The  execu- 
tioner was  the  busiest  man  in  the  community  and  the  gallows  tree 
bore  fruit  all  the  year.  That  punishment  did  not  diminish  the 
number  of  criminals.  You  can  see  how  rapidly  that  has  gone 
down,  how  few  offenses  are  now  punishable  by  death.  The  number 
of  offenses  has  been  diminished  enormously  down  to  the  present 
time.  We  find  an  instance  of  this  trend  in  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory in  the  abolition  of  the  objectionable  features  of  cruelty.  In 
its  place  they  present  to  the  men  in  prison  the  advantages  of  a 
technical  education  that  will  fit  the  man  to  care  for  himself;  they 
implant  a  feeling  of  kindness  in  his  heart;  he  realizes  they  are 
interested  in  him,  that  they  are  going  to  help  him  to  an  education, 
something  that  broadens  his  abilities  and  extends  his  mind  so  that 
he  can  grasp  the  problems  of  life.  I  wish  that  every  superintend- 
ent would  feel  the  same  as  Superintendent  Scott  and  that  the 
word  could  go  forth  that  in  this  State  we  are  forever  done  with 
corporal  punishment  in  our  prisons. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Proudfit,  of  New  York:  A  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  continued  use  of  the  whipping-post,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  achieved  its  purpose.  I  have  lived  near 
enough  to  a  whipping-post  to  throw  stones  at  it,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  it  oftener.  I  do  not  believe  the  judges  who  have  in  their 
righteous  indignation  wished  to  send  men  to  the  whipping-post 
are  numerous,  and  I  think  that  desire  disappeared  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  bench.  I  do  not  think  that  corporal  punishment  has 
placed  Delaware  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union  as 
to  make  us  want  to  have  the.  bulk  of  our  prisoners  reformed 
according  to  the  Delaware  methods. 

Chairman  Mayer:  Are  there  any  others  who  desire  to  discuss 
the  questions  that  have  been  presented?  Before  closing  the  dis- 
cussion I  want  to  say  just  this.  If  there  have  been  judges  who 
have  declared  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  method,  they  changed 
their  mind  from  one  second  to  a  minute  and  a  half  after  they 
said  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  nojfc  think  there  is  any  judge 
who  says  that  sort  of  thing  except  in  momentary  excitement, 
when  he  feels  that  he  must  say  something  to  express  his  indigna- 
tion. Judges  being  human  do  say  things  like  other  people.  Dr. 
Stillman  thought  we  ought  to  exjiress  ourselves,  and  as  I  am 
the  presiding  officer  at  this  meeting  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that 
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I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  corporal  punishment,  either  in  peual 
institutions  or  in  schools.  Ia  the  city  where  I  live  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  agitation  by  school  teachers  who  have  not  the  moral 
force  necessary  for  controlling  the  students.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  stating  last  winter  that  I  was  absolutely  opposed  to  corporal ' 
punishment  in  schools.  I  hope  we  are  all  opposed  not  only  to 
corporal  punishment  in  prisons,  but  in  our  schools;  that  our 
whole  moral  force  will  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  How- 
ard in  liis  remarks.  Our  efforts  must  be  forward  in  that  direction, 
never  backward. 

President  Hebberd  then  took  the  chair  and  announced  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place.  He  also  requested 
those  having  railroad  certificates  to  leave  them  with  the  secretary, 
and  announced  that  on  the  following  day  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company  would  have  the  parlor  car  Syracuse  start  from  tne 
Yates  at  12:45  find  run  until  2:15  p.  m.  to  show  delegates  and 
visiting  friends  tlie  city,  and  that  transportation  would  be  free 
to  those  wearing  a  badge,  which  could  be  procured  from  the  secre- 
tary. He  also  r»»ad  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Syracuse 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  extending  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the  Conference  to  lunch. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  at  4 :40  p.  m. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

Wednesday  J  Novemler  16,  1904. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  by  Vice-President 
Rev.  Dennis  J.  McMahon,  D.  D. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  fitting  we  should  congratulate  the  Con- 
ference of  Charities  for  its  selection  of  this  city  of  Syracuse,  a 
city  that  is  known  throughout  this  State  of  New  York  as  the 
place  where  every  year  the  learned  schoolmasters  meet,  those  who 
are  looking  for  the  development  of  mind  culture  and  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  who  are 
spreading  their  influence  tlirough  the  whole  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, it  seems  a  fitting  p>ace  that  we,  who  are  interested  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  culture  as  in  the  heart  culture, 
should  come  to  the  same  focus,  to  the  same  hearth,  and  try  to 
learn  something  from  the  surroundings,  from  the  walls,  from 
the  environments  of  this  city,  which  is  so  impregnated  with  ideas 
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of  the  higher  development  of  our  fellow-beings.  For  this  I  think 
our  gratitude'  is  due  to  the  committee.  May  we  not  say  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse  have  given  us  a  warm  and  fitting  welcome? 
Therefore,  I  believe,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  that  they 
have  done,  but  worthy  expression  will  be  given  later  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  .  ' 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, who  has  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

President  Hebbard,  after  announcing  to  the  delegates  that  they 
had  been  invited  to  tea  at  The  Craftsman,  corner  of  South  State 
and  Genesee  streets,  Thursday  afternoon  from  four  to  six,  the 
tea  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Falker,  Mrs.  D.  McCarthy, 
Mrs  Charles  E.  Crouse,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Belden  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Joy,  and  also  again  stating  the  details  of  the  excursion  to  the 
George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  said: 

I  have  received  from  Dr.  Letchworth,  the  first  President  of 
the  Conference,  a  letter,  which  I  will  read.  It  is  under  date  of 
November  14  and  addressed  to  the*  President  of  this  Conference. 
Dr.  Letchworth  writes : 

"  It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  find  that  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  Fifth  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  over  which  you  have  the 
honor  to  preside.  The  program  for  the  reunion  is  one  of  unusual 
interest,  and  it  would  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  listen  to  the 
papers  that  will  be  read  and  the  discussions  that  will  follow.  The 
personnel  of  the  Conference  is  one  that  promises  a  highly  suc- 
cessful meeting,  and,  aside  from  the  benefits  I  should  otherwise 
derive  from  attending  the  Conference,  I  should  experience  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  old  friends  and  coworkers  in  the  bright  field 
of  charity  and  reform. 

"  I  beg  you  will  assure  the  members  of  the  Conference  of  my 
abiding  interest  in  their  beneficent  work,  and  my  heartfelt  wishes 
for  its  continued  advancement.  God  speed  the  right.  I  am  yours, 
with  great  respect, 

"  William  Pryor  Letchworth.^^ 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  as  follows: 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  accept  your  cordial  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  annual  State  Conference.  You  have  a 
strong  program,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  fine  meeting. 
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Will  you  kindly  present  my  greetings  to  the  Conference  and 
urge  their  attendance  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  July?  We  expect 
to  have  a  special  train  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  returning  by 
any  route,  and  only  fifty  dollars  for  the  round  trip." 

Chairman  McMahon:  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place  in  the  hall  ?  If  so,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
that  committee  and  will  ask  the  chairman  to  come  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Reeder:  The  report  is  very  brief  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  take  the  platform.  Your  committee  reports  as 
follows:  That  the  time  for  the  Conference  for  1905  shall  be  the 
week  and  month  corresponding  with  the  present  meeting,  and 
that  the  place  shall  be  New  York  City. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Chairman  McMahon  :  The  motion  has  been  carried,  and  when 
we  adjourn  it  will  be  to  meet  in  New  York  City,  where  we  New 
Yorkers  will  try  to  give  you  as  warm  a  welcome  as  the  city  of 
Syracuse  has.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  now,  to  turn,  the  meet- 
ing over  to  Mr.  Mornay  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Dependent,  Neglected,  Deliiiquent  and  Defective  Children. 

Chairman  Williams:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
I  shall  have  the  honor  to  present  first  the  report  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Dependent,  Neglected,  Delinquent  and  Defective  Chil- 
dren. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dependent,  Neglected,  Delin- 
quent AND  Defective  Children. 
The  name  of  this  committee  is  in  itself  an  attestation  of  the 
fact  that  society  as  a  whole  has  come  to  recognize,  in  no  small 
degree,  its  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  children.  The  very 
categories  under  which  the  children  are  grouped  are  suflQcient  to 
show  that,  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  race,  parenthood  is  not  a  suflQcient  guar- 
antee of  proper  nurture  and  proper  restraint  for  all  the 
children  in  the  community.  Each  one  of  the  terms,  "  dependent," 
"  neglected,"  "  delinquent "  and  "  defective,"  implies,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  not  only  that  the  children  to  whom  the  term  is 
applied  are  unfit,  but  that  the  parents  are,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  to  the  unfit  child 
that  care  to  which  it  is  entitled.    Of  course  the  conception  that 
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society  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  childhood,  is 
not  a  new  conception ;  it  is  not  even,  necessarily,  a  Christian  con- 
ception. Long  before  the  Christian  era  the  Spartan  lawgiver 
had  recognized  that  the  State  miist  concern  itself  with  the 
upbringing  of  youthful  citizens.  But  that  is  a  late  conception, 
and  may  perhaps  be  truthfully  said  to  be  an  entirely  Christian 
conception,  which  recognizes  that  the  chief  responsibility  of  the 
community  is  not  toward  the  child  who  is  happily  dowered  with 
home  and  friends,  with  health  and  intellect,  with  good  physique, 
and  with  untainted  though  untrained  morals;  but  that  the 
primary  responsibility  is  toward  the  child  who  is  deficient  in 
intellect,  neglected  in  care,  dependent  upon  others  than  its  im- 
mediate relatives  for  food  and  shelter,  or  physically  handicapped 
in  the  race  for  life. 

And  even  as  we  separate  these  classes,  one  from  the  other, 
differentiating  between  the  physically  and  the  morally  unfit,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  society 
toward  childhood  has  been  a  matter  of  development.  Hospitals 
for  the  physically  unfit,  young  and  old,  are  no  new  thing.  Very 
early  in  the  Christian'  centuries  private  charity  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  ministration  to  the  enfeebled  and  the  sick,  and 
gradually  this  ministration  to  the  sick  and  enfeebled,  young  and 
old,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  private  benevolence,  and  the 
State  or  municipality  began  to  recognize  its  duty  toward  the 
physically  unfit.  The  recognition  of  any  similar  duty,  either  on 
the  part  of  private  individuals  or  society  as  a  whole  toward  the 
morally  unfit  is  a  matter  of  far  more  recent  date.  The  recognition 
of  such  a  duty  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  life  of  John  Howard 
(172G  to  1790) ;  the  felicitous  words  of  Edmund  Burke  in  describ- 
ing that  life  are  not  rhetorical  exaggerations,  but  statements  of 
the  literal  truth:  "It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery;  a  circumnavi- 
gation of  charity.^'  Large  continents  of  social  responsibility  and 
social  service  were  brought  to  light  practically  by  Howard's 
life  and  labors,  and  yet,  so  slow  was  the  recognition  even  in 
England  of  the  duty  of  society  toward  the  criminal,  though  that 
criminal  were  but  a  boy,  that  far  into  the  nineteenth  century 
the  most  barbarous  practices  prevailed.  The  author  of  "  Old 
Bailey  Experience,"  a  most  interesting  work  published  anony- 
mously in  England  in  1833,   makes   the  following  statemeut: 
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"  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  practice  of  passing  sen- 
tence of  death  on  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  for  petty 
offenses.  I  have  known  five  in  one  session  in  this  awful  situa- 
tion ;  one  for  stealing  a  comb  almost  valueless,  two  for  a  child's 
six-penny  story-book,  another  for  a  man's  stock,  and  the  fifth 
for  pawning  his  mother's  shawl.  In  four  of  these  cases  the  boys 
put  their  hands  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  a  shop-window, 
and  stole  the  articles  for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  subsequently  transported  for  life."  The  gulf  between  such 
a  state  of  affairs  as  that  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  in  this 
paragraph,  and  the  present  feeling  of  all  educated  persons 
toward  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  vast  indeed;  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that,  as  only  about  seventy  years 
have  passed,  the  science  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  should 
be  still  far  from  exact.  The  present  incoherency  of  effort  and 
achievement  is  due  not  merely  to  the  comparatively  recent  devel- 
opment of  the  science,  but  also  to  the  conflict  between  the 
individual  and  the  State.  Not  only  is  there  the  philosophic 
difference  between  the  individualist  and  the  socialist  to  be  over- 
come, but  in  the  immense  territory  between  the  two  extremes 
of  opinion  the  interests  to  be  considered  are  manifold,  and  at 
first  sight  conflicting.  Historically  the  care  of  dependent, 
n^^lected,  delinquent  and  defective  children  has  fallen 
primarily  upon  individuals.  Individual  initiative  it  is,  in  every 
instance,  which  has  inspired  effort  on  behalf  of  any  special 
class  of  needy  children,  and  individuals  have  contributed  moot 
largely  to  the  endowment  of  charitable  institutions  both  in  time 
and  money,  and  just  for  that  reason  the  whole  force  of  vis 
inertiae  is  enlisted  on  behalf  of  private  benevolence  in  a  state 
like  the  State  of  New  York. 

Moreover,  in  most  cases,  private  benevolence  has  worked  along 
religious,  if  not  denominational  lines,  and  the  fact  thut  the 
American  people  have  so  clearly  and  radically  separated  between 
Church  and  State  makes  the  problem  of  State  care  for  the  needy 
child  one  almost  inextricably  involved  with  questions  of  religious 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  burdens  of  taxation, 
and  the  necessary  and  proper  limitations  to  be  placed  on  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  creates  an  increasing  demand  in 
some  quarters  for  the  raain.tenance  of  State  institutions,  under 
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separate  control,  in  which  all  classes  of  children  needing  special 
treatment  should  be  placed. 

In  discussing,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  care  of  any  class 
of  children,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  discussion  will  be,  neces- 
sarily, the  question  as  to  whether  State  care  or  private  care 
should  be  afforded;  secondly,  whether,  if  private  care  is  to  be 
given,  the  support  of  children  needing  special  care  should  devolve 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  State,  and  if  so,  what  the  limita- 
tions of  State  supervision  should  be.  Parallel-  with  this  dis- 
cussion, and  yet  not  entirely  part  of  it,  is  the  further  question 
as  to  whether  (particularly  in  the  case  of  dependent  children) 
such  care  as  is  given  should  be  given  in  a  private  family  and 
not  in  an  institution,  whether  under  State  or  private  control; 
if  some  form  of  institution  is  to  be  employed,  what  the  size  and 
character  of  such  an  institution  should  be,  as  well  as  its  method 
of  control;  or  if  the  method  of  placing  out  directly  in  families 
is  to  be  pursued,  what  is  to  be  the  system  of  supervision  adopted? 
To  enter  largely  into  each  one  of  these  questions  would  take  too 
much  space  in  this  report,  though  some  of  them  will  be  treated 
in  djetail  in  the  papers  which  are  to  follow,  but  a  few  observa- 
tions as  to  the  efifect  of  the  religious  question  on  State  controj, 
and  also  as  to  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  classes  of 
children  who  are  to  be  objects  of  care,  other  than  parental,  may 
appropriately  be  made  here. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1894  has  led  to  one  or  two  quite  important 
changes  in  the  administration  of  charities.  Not  only  has  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  been  given  a  very  large  and  influential 
place  in  the  regulation  of  all  charitable  work  in  the  State,  but 
the  question  of  religious  teaching  has  been  directly  imported  in 
the  Constitution.  By  section  4  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  provided  that,  "Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any  public  money,  or 
authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection, 
of  any  school  or  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under 
the  control  or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in 
which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught."  By 
sections  9  and  14  of  Article  VIII  further  restrictions  were  placed 
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on  expenditures  of  money,  but  certain  exceptions  were  made  in 
behalf  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  others.  These  sections  raised 
the  question  at  once  as  to  whether  State  moneys  could  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  children  in  institutions  under  the  specific 
control  of  special  denominations,  and  the  matter  received  judicial 
decision  in  the  case  of  Sargent  vs.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
tiie  City  of  Kochester  (177  N.  Y.  317),  which  was  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  29th  day  of  January  last.  The 
question  in  that  case  arose  over  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
certain  Sisters  of  Charity  employed  as  teachers  in  St.  Mary's 
Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys. 

The  asylum  in  question  was  regularly  incorporated  and  under 
the  control  of  a  religious  denomination;  the  teachers,  who  were, 
as  stated,  Sisters  of  Charity,  had  been  employed  by  the  board 
of  education  for  many  years,  as  secular  teachers  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  secular  education  of  the  orphans  was  the  same  as  thai 
furnished  to  children  of  like  age  in  any  school  in  the  city,  with 
the  same  course  of  studies,  the  same  text-books,  and  the  same 
system  of  examinations  and  hours  of  study.  No  denominational 
tenet  was  taught,  or  religious  instruction  imparted  in  the  asylum 
during  the  hours  of  school,  but  religious  instruction  was  given 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  teachers  were  paid  out  of 
money  raised  by  direct  taxation  on  city  property,  and  not  out 
of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  city,  and  the  inmates  were 
included  in  the  enumeration  of  children  of  the  city  as  a  basis 
for  raising  money  for  secular  education.  Under  this  state  of 
facts,  the  court  held  that  the  sections  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  various  laws  passed  thereunder  did  not  prevent  the  payment 
of  the  salaries,  and  that  the  orphan  asylum  was  not  a  school 
or  institution  of  learning  within  the  meaning  of  section  4  of 
Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  that  section  was  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  section  14  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  make 
it  apparent  that  if  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  at  all  to 
dependent  and  wayward  children,  it  must  be  given  in  institu- 
tions thus  controlled.  The  State  institution  can  not  undertake 
special  religious  instruction  according  to  the  tenets  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  State 
institutions  are  to  be  substituted  for  institutions  under  private 
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control  the  children  in  them  must  be  deprived  of  any  special 
religious  instruction.  Now,  while  in  the. common  schools  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  religious  instruction  should  not  be  im- 
parted, because  such  instruction  can  be  given  by  parents  at 
home,  the  case  is  quite  different  where  the  children  are  removed 
from  parental  influence,  good  or  bad,  and  are  constant  inmates 
of  an  institution.  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike  would  agree  in  believing  that  for  such  children,  particularly 
when  they  were  wayward  or  criminal,  the  advantages  of  religious 
training  of  some  sort  are  incalculable;  and  this  is  recognized 
to-day  in  the  statutes  of  the  State,  it  being  the  explanation  of 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  children  to  be  placed 
*'  in  such  an  asylum  or  other  institution  as  shall  then  be  con- 
trolled by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents 
of  such  child"  (chapter  438  of  1884,  section  2),  and  similar 
provisions  in  other  laws.  In  the  discussion,  therefore,  of  State 
institutions  as  against  institutions  under  private  control  this 
phase  of  the  subject  should  never  be  overlooked. 

Another  matter  needing  very  careful  study  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  dependent  and  delinquent 
children.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  those  children  only  are  to  be 
regarded  as  delinquent  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  an 
infraction  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  a  charge  of  some  sort  must 
be  made  against  a  child;  that  charge  must  have  been  passed 
upon  by  a  court  and  sustained,  before  the  child  is  to  be  legally 
classed  as  a  delinquent;  but  as  regards  method  of  treatment  a 
child  not  accused  of  any  crime  at  all,  but  committed  to  an 
institution  as  a  dependent  or  for  no  proper  guardianship,  may 
be  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  as  much  a  delinquent  child 
as  one  legally  branded  as  such,  and  therefore  become  a  demoral- 
izing influence  upon  other  children  and  itself  a  proper  subject 
for  reformatory  work  Nay,  more,  the  really  difficult  subject 
for  reformatory  treatment  is  not  the  child  who  has  been  guilty 
of  a  single  offense,  venial  or  heinous,  but  the  child  who  by 
reason  of  neglect  and  lack  of  any  proper  training  has  reverted 
to  the  nomadic  type;  has  thrown  off  all  regard  for  law,  all 
respect  for  authority,  all  desire  for  work  of  any  sort,  physical 
or  mental,  and  is  not  only  content  to  live  the  precarious  life  of 
the  street,  but  prefers  that  life.    Now,  as  the  law  stands  to-flay 
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there  is  no  certain  and  proper  way  of  classifying  children  in 
an  institution.  There  are  certain  institutions,  of  course,  which 
receive  only  what  are  called  "  dependent "  children.  There  are 
other  institutions  which  receive  not  only  children  who  are 
charged  with  offenses,  but  children  who  are  committed,  under 
tlie  Penal  Code,  for  associating  with  improper  persons,  under 
the  technical  charge  of  "no  proper  guardianship."  These  chil- 
dren may  or  may  not  be  delinquent  children,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  oflBicial  is  to  treat  them  as  dependent  children,  and  there 
are  still  other  institutions  which  receive  technical  dependents 
and  technical  delinquents,  and  as  to  this  latter  class  of  insti- 
tution, it  is  quite  customary  to-day  to  criticize  the  managers  of 
tlie  institution  and  the  judges  for  permitting  a  contaminating 
influence  to  be  exercised  upon  good  children  (dependents)  by 
bad  children  (delinquents).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  between 
good  and  bad,  between  contaminating  and  contaminated,  does 
not  run  at  all  on  the  legal  distinction  between  dependent  and 
delinquent.  A  boy  who  is  convicted  of  the  violation  of  a  city 
ordinance  by  playing  ball  in  the  street  and  breaking  windows 
is  a  legal  delinquent  who,  though  technically  guilty  of  the 
charge,  may  be  in  no  proper  sense  a  delinquent,  while  the  child 
who  was  committed  solely  on  the  ground  of  no  proper  guard- 
ianship, but  who  has  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  drunken 
and  immoral  persons,  whose  mind  has  become  thoroughly  pol- 
luted, whose  vocabulary  is  largely  composed  of  the  thieves' 
argot,  and  who  is  already  past  master  in  the  lower  grades  of  vice 
and  crime,  is  n-ot  legally  a  delinquent  at  all,  but  is  actiiajlly 
a  fountain  head  of  immorality  and  evil  for  all  his  companions. 
What  then  is  needed  in  the  administration  of  institutions  for 
children  is  a  new  classification  based  upon  observed  character, 
not  on  any  preliminary  charge;  and  the  reformatory  training 
needed  is  training  which  should  be  proportionate,  in  duration 
and  in  character  of  instruction,  to  the  character  of  the  child, 
not  at  all  to  any  supposed  penalty  based  on  the  commission  of 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime.  Reformatory  work,  if  it  is  to  justify 
its  name  at  all,'  has  no  punitive  element  in  it.  It  addresses 
itself  to  aiding  in  the  reformation  of  its  subject  and  not  to 
punishing  him  as  an  offender.  If  more  time  than  the  ordinary 
sentence  is  required  to  accomplish  reformation  in  a  given  case, 
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that  time  ought  to  be  allowed.  If  the  age  and  character  of  the 
child  is  snch  as  to  make  trade  teaching  beneficial,  time  should 
be  given  for  trade  teaching..  Above  all  the  school  itself  should 
be  a  school,  not  a  prison.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  sent  to  sudi 
an  institution  should  be  taught  in  every  possible  way  to  regard 
the  institution  as  a  home,  not  as  a  jail,  and  its  ofiScers  as.  his 
friends,  not  his  jailers.  Even  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  does  not  solve  the  question,  for,  as  pointed  out,  the 
child  who  needs  reformatory  care  may  not  be  a  delinquent,  i.  €., 
an  offender,  at  all.  What  is  needed  is  a  preliminary  place  of 
detention  for  the  determination  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  who 
should  become  the  subject  of  careful  observation.  This  house 
of  detention  should  be  a  moral  quarantine,  and  the  children  who 
are  fit  to  pass  directly  from  it — either  to  their  own  homes  or  to 
new  homes — should  be  speedily  passed  on.  The  children  who 
are  not  fit  for  homes  should  be  made  subjects  of  reformatory 
care  in  suitable  institutions,  in  which  there  should  be  an  attempt 
to  classify  on  the  lines  of  moral  progress. 

There  is  no  reason  why  promotion  should  not  be  made  on 
moral  lines,  as  well  as  on  mental  ones.  If  a  boy  can  be  pro- 
noted  from  one  school  grade  to  another  as  he  advances  in 
study,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  same 
boy  should  not  be  promoted  into  a  better  environment  of  com- 
panionship as  he  advances  in  character  and  deportment,  and 
hence  arises  the  demand  for  the  cottage-home  school. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MoRNAY   Williams, 

Chdirman. 

Mrs.  Henry  Altman, 

Mrs.   Lewis   Bigelow, 

Mrs.   John   Davenport, 

R.   R.   Reeder, 

Henry  Solomon, 

R.  C.  Baker, 

Paul  T.  Brady, 

J.    n.    CONROY,       • 

Charles  H.  Johnson, 
Cyrus  C.  Lathrop, 
William  O.  Stillman, 
Layfaybttb  L.  Long. 
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Chairman  Williams:  I  regret  that  of  necessity  the  report 
had  to  be  made  so  long;  but  the  subjects  that  had  to  be  touched 
on  could  not  well  be  covered  in  less  space. 

I  have  now,  however,  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  the  evening  program.  Following  the  report 
ef  the  committee,  the  first  paper  to  be  presented  is  "  The  School 
as  a  Training  Place  for  the  Home,"  and  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  this  audience,  and  to  the  Conference  of  Charities, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  formerly  of  Ohio,  but  now  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  announced. 

The  School  as  a  Training  Place  for  the  Home. 

As  society  is  organized  to-day,  there  are  thousands  of  children 
who  have  become  public  dependents  by  reason  of  the  death,  de- 
sertion, intemperance,  indifference  or  incapacity  of  parents.  In 
many  cases  the  church  or  governmental  or  charitable  agencies 
speedily  shift  the  responsibility  to  individuals,  the  technical  term 
for  which  is  direct  placing-out;  in  other  cases  the  process  is  more 
tedious,  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  institutions  designed 
to  prepare  unfortunate  children  for  normal  home  life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  robust,  wholesome  specimens, 
especially  those  of  gentle  breeding,  and  there  are  other  less 
favored  classes  that  do  not  meet  with  serious  resistance,  but  there 
is  a  residuum  of  large  proportions  that  requires  patient  study, 
medical  treatment  and  careful  cultivation.  This  last  class  com- 
prises the  children  of  warring  and  divorced  parents,  the  truants, 
the  incorrigible,  the  youthful  congenital  criminals,  and  those  who, 
as  the  result  of  abuse  and  neglect,  suffer  with  curvature  of  the 
spine,  chronic  eye  and  scalp  diseases  and  needlessly  impoverished 
constitutions. 

It  is  true  to-day,  as  it  has  always  been,  that  the  normal,  attrac- 
tive child  who  is  stripped  of  all  impediments,  will  everywhere  find 
the  latch-string  out,  and  in  the  preliminary  sifting  process  will  be 
saved  for  those  who  deserve  a  selected  child. 

The  time  was,  when  students  in  this  field  saw  two  camps;  one 
composed  of  the  stout  pai-tisans  of  the  institution,  and  the  other 
of  ardent  advocates  of  direct  placing-out  of  all  children.    There 
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were  indications  of  a  collision  between  the  camps,  but  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati meeting  of  the  National  Conference  in  1899  it  waa  seen 
that  a  schism  would  be  senseless,  and  manifest  that  there  was  not 
only  work  enough  for  all  useful  child-caring  instrumentalities, 
but  more  to  be  done  than  the  forces  at  hand,  which  have  a  commoii 
vital  purpose,  could  wisely  perform.  Speaking  for  the  placing- 
out  societies  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  Mr. 
Hall  said  that  good  desirable  homes  could  not  be  found  for  all 
destitute  and  neglected  children,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  them,  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  those  who  are  only  tem- 
porarily destitute.  Many  children  of  disorderly  and  immoral 
parents,  it  was  said,  are  morally  and  physically  destitute,  and 
unfit  to  be  placed  in  families,  without  preliminary  training  and 
instruction.  The  same  authority  asserted  that  he  had  berai  en- 
gaged in  the  work  for  many  years  in  the  three  New  England 
States,  and  wherever  children  were  placed,  directly  or  recently 
from  their  own  homes,  they  were  almost  invariably  returned  as 
unsuitable  and  undesirable,  whereas  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  had  been  trained  in  institutions  for  a  year 
or  more,  were  placed  in  the  same  families  and  gave  genera!  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Hall  further  announced  that  the  best  he  could  do 
for  a  child  who  had  been  tested  and  found  eligible  was  to  place 
it  in  a  Christian  family  of  modest  means,  preferably  in  a  home 
from  which  a  son  or  daughter  had  gone — and  thus  be  assured 
of  the  affectionate  interest  of  persons  experienced  in  training 
children.  Such  a  home,  with  kindly  and  parental  relations,  he 
declaimed  with  emphasis,  is  the  only  home  that  can  be  claimed  to 
be  better  for  children  than  an  institution  organized  on  the  cot- 
tage or  family  plan. 

Two  of  the  very  largest  American  placing-out  agencies,  one  in 
New  York  and  the  other  in  Chicago,  are  reluctant  witnesses  to 
the  fact  that  a  testing  process  is  essential,  for  both  have  recently 
established  homes  for  the  detention  of  the  little  volunteers.  One 
of  these  societies  has  enlarged  and  multiplied  its  receiving  sta- 
tions until  now  it  has  four  buildings,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  more  than  one  hundred.  These  societies  report  a  growing 
tendency,  in  the  states  they  serve,  toward  legislative  restrictions 
and  hostility.     They  find,  too,  a  demand  for  reliable  data,  in 
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regard  to  the  antecedents  and  careers  and  characteristics  of  the 
children,  that  can  not  be  supplied  pending  close  observation  of 
the  individuals.  Mr.  Charlee  Loring  Brace  has  told  ns  of  the 
diflSculties  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  placements  in  New  York 
State,  Mr.  Heymann  hias  deplored  a  similar  situation  in  the 
South,  and  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
finding  the  problem  of  the  care  of  their  own  children  increasing 
in  complexity,  are  discouraging  immigration  by  putting  the  legal 
bars  higher. 

The  institution  with  which  I  am  connected  does  an  extensive 
placing-out  work.  Seven  thousand  children  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  it  to  homes  in  the  middle  west.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  society  accomplishes  this  work  have  hardened  per- 
ceptibly in  late  years,  until  to-day  it  is  found  that  many  of  the 
approved  states  are  inhospitable  to  the  idea  of  immigration  and, 
apparently,  are  approaching  a  state  of  open  protest.  Children 
removed  from  the  city  to  the  country  are  often  unhappy  and  leave 
their  places  under  pretense  of  being  overworked  or  ill-treated,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  solitude  and  monotony  of  country  life  are  so 
severe  on  the  undisciplined  orphan  or  neglected  city  child  that  the 
majority  finally  return  to  the  city,  and,  ignorant  of  trade  and 
business,  become  dispirited  and  hopeless,  and  get  their  living  by 
their  weakness  instead  of  by  their  strength.  The  Chicago  society 
is  frank  enough  to  discourage  the  attempt  to  place  those  who,  in 
formal  classification,  are  between  infants  and  adolescents.  The 
motives  of  applicants  for  infants  are  usually  beyond  question; 
those  who  seek  boys  and  girls  of  thirteen  years,  and  over,  admit 
they  need  help  and  will  agree  to  make  concessions,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  eight  or  nine  are  too  young  to  be  productive  and  too  old 
for  adoption.  Their  labor,  which  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them,  are  disproportionate.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  philanthropy  that  offers  such  good  homes  to  untried 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  is  frequently 
an  adulterated  brand. 

That  plan  is  not  rational  which  assumes  that  all  boys  should 
be  coerced  into  becoming  farm  laborers.  Some  are  destined  to 
success  aa  artisans.  The  criticism  that  the  institution  of  antique 
type  treated  all  its  wards  as  if  they  were  so  many  peas  in  a  pod 
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applies  with  equal  force  to  the  system  that  would  make  farm 
laborers  of  all.  no  matter  what  their  bent.  What  we  should  aim 
to  do  with  the  youth  rescued  from  the  mass  of  human  drift  is 
to  convert  them  into  laborers  of  commendable  rank  and  quality — 
let  them  perform  the  kind  of  labor  the  Greeks  called  "  weighable'' 
and  that  we  call  worthy.  The  embryonic  carpenter  or  mason 
might  find  in  the  farm  an  occupation  that  would  engender  a  dis- 
like for  all  work,  whereas  manual  training  might  give  mental . 
stimulus. 

Too  often,  too,  the  farm  means  isolation,  and  opportunities  for 
harmless  enjoyment  do  not  exist.  This  is  a  boon  to  the  studious 
child,  but  it  is  banishment  to  those  who  need  the  Incentive  that 
comes  with  comradeship. 

The  institution  that  is  governed  by  right  motives  an^l  high 
ideals  can  choose  between  the  child  who  should  and  the  one  who 
should  not  be  placed.  The  relations  of  the  two  agencies  are  not, 
therefore,  incompatible,  but  they  are  well-nigh  inseparable. 

Prof.  Henderson,  whose  position  is  ultra  ftnti-institutional, 
says  that  "  childisaving  is  complicated  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
incapable  and  the  degenerate  and  the  perverted.  Just  as  we  were 
singing  the  triumph  of  environment  over  heredity,  the  stormy 
straits  of  adolescence  had  to  be  crossed,  and  some  vicious  an- 
cestral trait  burst  the  weak  film  of  acquired  habit.  In  one  awful 
moment  we  stood  face  to  face  with  an  ancient  foe.  The  institution 
and  the  colony  of  the  unfit  here  are  justified." 

For  long  years  there  were  many  implied  indictments  of  the 
institutions.  Those  that  retained  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  prisons  from  which  they  had  sprung  were  objectionable,  be- 
cause in  them  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  intelligent  classifica- 
tion, because  the  wards  were  denied  privacy  and  because  the  per- 
sonal quality  could  not  be  developed. 

In  the  very  beginning,  the  unwelcome  and  the  unfit  were  extswr- 
minated  by  exposure.  A  Roman  father  could  bring  up  his  child 
or  not,  as  he  saw  fit.  He  was  vested  by  custom  with  the  pow^ 
of  life  or  death  oiver  his  own  family.  The  morality  of  custom 
improved  with  time  until  such  atrocious  acts  were  r^;arded  as 
murder.  America  never  countenanced  the  wilful  extermination 
of  the  undesired,  but  it  was  the  custom  a  century  ago,  and  much 
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later,  to  confine  abused  and  abandoned  children  with  the  shiftless 
and  criminal  adults.  The  first  step  in  the  reform  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  young  from  the  old,  but  even  then  the  children  were 
placed  in  charge  of  adult  prisoners.  Economy  was.the  only  excuse 
for  foisting  such  injurious  instructors  on  the  young.  Independ- 
ent institutions  for  children  were  established  later,  but  they  were 
at  first  designed  for  those  who  were  awaiting -trial,  and  not  to 
serve  as  boarding  schools.  Thus  the  refuge  or  asylum  was  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  prison,  and  it  naturally  and  faithfully 
reproduced  many  of  the  depressing  and  dwarfing  traits  of  its 
progenitor.  In  old  coifimunities,  society  was  slow  in  breeding 
out  the  condemned  characteristics,  because  of  large  investments 
in  elaborate  equipment.  As  a  result  of  the  hereditary  handicaps, 
there  was  for  a  time  hostility  toward  all  established  homes  for 
children,  and  managers  were  censured  for  failures  that  were 
inevitable;  inevitable  because  the  State  had  not  admitted  its 
obligation  to  support  the  neglected  and  destitute;  inevitable  be- 
cause the  per  capita  allowance  was  so  niggardly  that  it  provided 
for  the  mere  necessities  of  animal  existence;  inevitable  because 
there  was  tenacious  adherence  to  the  irrational  system  of  fixed 
sentences,  which  operated  as  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  standard 
of  discharge.  The  barbarian  retaliatory  code  adopted  for  adults 
had  been  applied  to  the  children,  and  for  long  years  no  principle 
bad  been  recognized  other  than  that  of  vindictive  justice.  We 
think  we  have  taken  long  strides  toward  better  things,  yet  there 
remains  a  trace  of  this  stubborn  traditionalism  in  our  progressive 
State.  We  have  the  juvenile  courts,  the  probation  officers,  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  sexes,  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  and 
Hebrew,  for  white  and  colored,  for  infant  and  adolescent — and 
all  this  has  made  possible  a  better  classification^— yet  there  are 
magistrates  who  commit  children  for  definite  short  terms  and 
discharge  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  result  pro- 
duced— release  regardless  of  the  child's  fitness  to  return  to 
society. 

There  lingers,  too,  more  than  a  trace  of  the  policy  of  penurious- 
ness.  We  boast  of  our  liberal  provision  for  police  and  sanitary 
and  fire  protection,  of  unsurpassed  transportation  facilities,  of 
superb  parks  and  public  works,  and  yet  nowhere  in  this  country 
of  ours,  save  possibly  in  the  territory  south  of  the  old  Mason  and 
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Dixon  line,  is  less  money  appropriated  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance and  education  of  public  charges  of  this  class.  The  citj 
of  New  York  annually  expends  fifty  dollars  on  each  child  in  the 
public  schools;  she  annually  expends  fifteen  dollars  on  the  educa- 
tion of  each  child  in  institutions.  She  seems  to  say  that  if  the 
preferred  stock  is  worth  100,  the  common  stock  is  worth  only  30. 
The  duty  of  educating  the  children  of  our  streets  to  prevent  their 
becoming  perils  to  our  civilization  is  therefore  very  much  n^- 
lected.  Truly  "  to  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath.'' 

The  same  city  makes  an  average  annusCl  allowance  of  less  than 
fllO  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  each  child,  an  inadequate 
amount  that  must  be  supplemented  by  private  charities  before  the 
plainest  work  is  possible.  Massachusetts  spends  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  on  each  child  as  New  York  does,  and  the  average 
cost  per  capita  in  juvenile  institutions  of  the  north  and  west  is 
double  the  allowance  made  by  New  York  City.  The  children 
who  are  especially  deserving  of  sympathy  and  aid  are  denied 
ordinary  consideration.  The  great  city  makes  their  hard  lot 
harder  still.  Do  you  know  that  the  average  American  wage- 
earner  of  the  class  receiving  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  expends  10  per  cent,  more  on  each  member  of  his  family, 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  than  the  city,  of  New  York  expends 
on  each  abused  or  afflicted  or  abandoned  child  in  one  of  her 
institutions? 

And  the  cap-sheaf  of  this  bundle  of  inequalities  is  that  if  a 
boy,  on  the  eve  of  his  sixteenth  birthday,  were  seriously  to  offend 
society,  he  would  be  committed  to  one  of  these  institutions  against 
which  the  city  discriminates,  while  if  he  were  to  defer  the  deed 
a  day  he  would  become  a  ward  of  the  State  and  have  expended 
for  his  care  and  maintenance  double  the  sum  that  would  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  face  of  the  opposition  that  said  the  last  state  of  the 
child  of  the  institution  was  worse  than  the  first — ^the  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease — and  notwithstanding  the  recc^nized 
structural  weaknesses  in  the  system,  the  institutions  have  made 
absolute  advances  in  administrative  methods  and  are  now  chang- 
ing their  very  countenances.    It  is  a  progressive  epoch,  and  but 
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few  institutions  of  the  early  tj^pe  will  survive  the  present  decade. 
The  changes  are  not  revolutionary,  but  evolutionary. 

Few  persons  not  actually  and  actively  attached  to  institutions 
appreciate  the  condition  of  the  children  of  this  class  when  they 
present  themselves  at  the  threshold.  Some  of  the  more  advanced 
societies  have  done  distinctive  woric  that  throws  light  on  this 
point.  One  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  New  York  orphanages 
has  faithfully  inquired  into  the  extent  of  curvature  of  the  spine, 
and  the  experiment  discloses  the  fact  that  of  85  boys  examined, 
59  haye^rurvature.  A  leading  Philadelphia  institution,  after  an 
investigation  of  almost  two  years,  finds  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  its  population  backward  in  school — fourteen  months  behind  the 
average  normal  child — merely  because  they  were  neglected  in 
childhood  and  had  become  indifferent  as  students.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  most  New  York  institutions  that  of  the  children 
offered,  24  per  cent,  have  trachoma,  and  must  be  isolated,  9  per 
cent,  have  scalp  disease  and  60  per  cent,  are  victims  of  mal- 
nutrition. Can  a  child  who  is  so  wretched  physically  be  treated 
as  a  normal,  favored  child?  The  first  work,  then,  of  the  institu- 
tion that  would  prepare  for  the  home  is  to  amend  the  health  of 
the  child.  It  must  then  give  patient  attention  to  the  mental 
status  and  place  the  child  on  a  par  with  his  companions  in  the 
school  of  letters. 

That  school  which  partakes  of  the  normal  home  characteristics 
can  best  prepare  the  children  for  adopted  homes,  or  for  homes  of 
their  own,  and  the  modern  institution  is  organized  to  give 
individual  treatment  by  making  each  division  or  cottage  as  com- 
plete as  any  artificial  home  can  be  made.  This  requires  the 
service  of  prudent  and  intelligent  caretakers,  who  realize  that 
moral  and  religious  training  underlie  good  citizenship;  who  en- 
courage music  and  wholesome  games  and  good  reading,  and  every 
influence  that  stirs  the  nobler  feelings;  who  provide  occupations 
that  excite  interest,  and  who  teach  practical  ethics,  especially  the 
dutiei^  of  self-support,  self-control  and  self-culture. 

Obedience  and  order  and  respect  for  authority  must  be  instilled. 
I  believe  with  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  democracy  in 
schools  expressed  this  morning  that  a  child  without  independ- 
ence is  a  mere  element  of  a  human  being,  an  insignificant  cipher, 
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but  self-reliance  does  not  justify  the  forms  of  license  that  too 
often  go  hand  in  hand  with  juvenile  self-government.  Without 
derogation  to  the  excellent  men  who  are  making  this  resourceful 
experiment,  I  believe  that  children  who  cannot  be  controlled  at 
home  and  who  have  defied  the  laws  of  God  and  man  should  have 
the  intelligent  supervision  of  adults  of  strong  minds  and  strong 
wills.    "  Eli  restrained  not  his  son  and  he  became  vile." 

If  the  teachers  and  officers  are  persons  of  quality  they  will  be 
full  of  friendliness  and  will  feel  that  the  children  belong  to  them 
in  a  genuine,  real,  human  sense.  There  are  many  stTch.  com- 
panions and  guides,  and  their  services  should  be  utilized,  for  only 
moral  weapons  can  really  destroy  moral  evil.  Change  of  scene 
does  not  produce  change  of  heart.  The  one  way  to  overcome  evil 
IS  by  good,  and  the  child  who  puts  off  selfish  promptings  and  puts 
on  forms  of  thought  given  by  a  wise  teacher  is  most  fortunate. 

The  greatest  factor  in  shaping  the  lives  of  children  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  good 
parents,  is  that  patient,  prudent  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  study 
the  soul  and  help  it  to  realize  its  own  inherent  powers.  And  when 
such  persons  are  secured  society  should  cooperate  and  congratu- 
late— not  criticise. 

It  is  John  Ruskin,  is  it  not,  who  censures  England  because 
her  men  "  always  praise  enthusiastically  any  person  who,  by 
momentary  exertion,  saves  a  life,"  but  look  with  indifference  upon 
those  who,  by  self-denial,  restore  moral  strength.  And  it  is 
John  Ruskin,  too,  who  observes  of  England  what  is  true  of  Amer- 
ica, that  she  has  oak  enough  for  more  chaplets. 

Chairman  Williams:  At  this  session  we  will  follow  the  pro- 
gram as  strictly  as  possible,  therefore  departing  from  the  custom 
established  this  morning;  so  I  shall  call  next  for  the  discussion 
on  this  paper.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Porter  R. 
Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo,  whom  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting. 

Mr.  Porter  R.  Lee  :  We  shall  not,  I  think,  be  overstepping  the 
bounds  laid  down  by  our  subject  if  we  include  in  this  discussion 
another  phase  than  that  presented  by  Mr.  Hilles.  He  has  out- 
lined somewhat,  the  conditions  of  life  and  living  which  have 
resulted  in  the  presence  in  our  communities  of  a  considerable 
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number  of  dependent,  backward  and  incorrigible  children.  He 
has  further  indicated  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  give  to 
some  of  these  in  institutions  the  strong,  vigorous,  purposeful 
manhood  which  we  hold  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  child  of  the 
human  race.  And  especially  has  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  after 
the  well-born,  wholesome  specimens  have  quickly  found  their  way 
from  the  institution  to  the  foster  home,  there  remains  the  unde- 
sirable residuum  for  whom  institutional  training  is  essential  be- 
fore they  are  fitted  for  the  responsibility  of  membership  in  a 
foster  home. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  shall  fail  to  do  justice  to  our 
subject  if  we  stop  here.  The  same  popular  indifference,  the  same 
official  apathy,  and  the  same  partisan  prejudice,  which  result  in 
conditions  of  life  so  menacing  to  health  and  morals  as  to  fill  oxxr 
institutions  and  force  them  to  do  their  work  with  inadequate 
facilities,  is  responsible  for  the  presence  on  our  streets  of  children 
quite  as  numerous  and  quite  as  potentially  evil.  It  is  the  fact 
that  a  compulsory  education  law  in  this  State  brings  these  chil- 
dren into  vital  contact  with  systematic  training  through  the  day 
school,  that  a  discussion  of  their  welfare  becomes  pertinent  to 
our  subject. 

Two  types  of  homes  are  sending  their  children  recklessly  into 
the  institution  and  the  street.  They  are  the  home  of  degeneracy, 
where  good  raw  material  is  being  ruined  in  the  making,  and  the 
home  of  degradation,  where  potentially  good  material  suffers  for 
lack  of  development.  While  scientists  and  philosophers  are  strug- 
gling over  the  comparative  chances  for  supremacy  between  hered- 
ity and  environment,  the  child  from  the  degenerate  home  becomes 
the  victim  of  both.  While  legislators  haggle  over  the  desirability 
of  more  stringent  immigration  laws,  alien  races  continue  to 
build  here  homes  where  they  rear  their  children  according  to  their 
own  degraded  stolidity.  Recruits  from  both  types  of  home,  the 
institution  and  the  day  school,  are  called  on  to  make  fit  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  home  life. 

If  we  believe  that  upon  the  sanctity  and  intelligence  of  the 
homes  of  our  land  depend  our  civic  safety  and  our  social  peace, 
it  is  the  part  of  common  sense  to  provide,  so  far  as  we  can,  in 
our  institutions  and  schools,  those  elements  of  home  life  which 
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the  children  of  our  consideration  have  missed.  To  analyze  the 
home  atmosphere  with  the  idea  of  imitating  it  in  the  school  is 
no  more  impossible  than  absurd.  But  there  are,  nevertheless, 
some  ideals  of  the  home  which,  may  properly  characterize  the 
training  given  by  school  and  institution  to  children  to  whom  home 
has  been  a  sham.    Of  these  ideals  w6  may  speak  of  two. 

The  first  is  the  training  of  childhood  for  its  own  sake.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  consider  childhood  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
later  life,  the  period  of  childhood  must  speedily  become  abnor- 
nally  foreshortened.  If  as  was  stated  at  this  morning's  session 
the  modern  tendency  of  science  and  philosophy  is  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  childhood,  those  educational  methods  will  be  most 
telling  in  the  result  wiiich  look  to  the  enrichment  of  the  child  life 
for  the  sake  of  present  enjoyment,  rather  than  as  a  contribution 
to  future  usefulness. 

Furthermore,  we  may  well  question  whether  the  preservation  of 
the  naturalness  of  childhood  is  not  the  best  preparation  for  future 
service.  Too  many  educational  schemes  have  been  concerned  with 
giving  the  children  information  which  they  could  as  well  learn 

for  themselves  later.    Much  school  training  is  altogether  mental 

» 

and  intellectual,  when  the  natural  activities  of  childhood  are 
almost  w^holly  physical  and  emotional.  To  disregard  this  and 
make  the  training  altogether  intellectual  is,  as  a  modem  educa- 
tor has  said,  to  give  the  child  tonics  and  stimulants  instead  of 
food. 

A  second  ideal  of  the  home  which  is  being  applied  to  school 
training  presents  itself  almost  as  the  agent  of  the  first.  It  is 
that  of  individual  consideration.  To  study  the  aptitudes,  the 
tastes,  and  the  needs  of  each  child,  in  order  to  do  the  best  for 
each,  is  a  natural  ideal  of  home  life;  and  for  children  who  have ' 
known  no  home  life  it  is  a  necessary  ideal  of  school  and  institu- 
tional life.  Something  more  than  the  old  system  of  lessons  is 
needed  to  realize  it. 

Hence,  we  find  those  schools  which  have  faced  the  problem 
introducing  into  their  curricula  the  work  of  manual  training, 
sewing  and  cooking,  which  have  long  been  an  essential  feature  of 
the  work  of  many  of  our  institutions.  Into  the  repetition  of 
lessons  learned  from  a  book,  learned  and  recited  in  the  same  way 
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by  a  ecore  of  pupils,  can  go  no  part  of  the  child's  individuality ; 
but  into  the  fashioning  of  a  useful  utensil  from  a  block  of  wood 
must  inevitably  go  the  sum  total  of  individuality  which  has 
been  developed  within  him.  As  Mr.  Hilles  has  pointed  out,  the 
embryonic  carpenter  or  mason  might  find  in  the  farm  ran  occu- 
pation which  would  engender  a  dislike  for  all  work,  when  manual 
training  would  give  him  a  mental  stimulus.  A  close  study  of  his 
individual  aptitudes  is  needed  to  start  him  right. 

The  chief  factor  in  realizing  this  ideal  of  individual  consider- 
ation is  the  constant  daily  association  of  a  child  with  an  inwr- 
ested  teacher.  Personal  influence  has  no  peer  in  the  work  of 
building  character  and  implanting  ideals.  Even  for  schools 
whose  facilities  afford  no  opportunity  for  anything  but  the  hum- 
drum of  the  classroom,  steady  contact  with  an  inspiring  teacher 
may  do  much  for  his  wards.  Realizing  this  and  conscious  of 
defective  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws,  especially  with  chil- 
dren who  most  need  enlightened  school  training,  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  begun  to  ask  each  month  from 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  a  report  upon  the  school  attend- 
ance of  all  children  who  have  applied  to  the  society  for  assistance. 
To  this  end  we  are  sending  to  the  schools^  each  month  from  our 
records  a  list  of  children  enrolled  there.  We  have  determined 
that  hereafter  the  giving  of  relief  to  a  family  shall  be  at  least  in- 
fluenced, and  some  day,  we  hope,  absolutely  guided,  by  the 
regularity  of  the  children's  attendance  at  school. 

One  danger  we  may  perhaps  point  out  in  closing.  The  school 
can  be  a  training  place,  but  must  not  be  in  any  sense  a  slibstitute 
for  the  home.  The  educational  process  in  fitting  the  child  for 
*  his  own  best  work  is  essentially  selfish,  a  tendency  which  in  a 
normal  home  is  counteracted  by  the  home  life.  But  with  the  child 
whose  home  is  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  the  school  must  in  some 
way  give  with  its  education  those  ideals  of  the  home,  serenity, 
good  comradeship  and  service,  which  he  has  missed. 

Chairman  Williams  :  Following  this  discussion  of  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Lee,  there  is  provided  by  the  program  a  general  discussion 
in  which  any  person  who  desires  may  take  part.  The  speakers 
are  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  the  chair  will  have  to  enforce 
that  rule. 
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Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syracuse:  I  have  been  asked  to  say 
a  word  with  regard  to  our  Boys^  Club.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure^  and  it  is  better  to  take  an  incipient  wild  boy  and  make  him 
decent  than  to  try  to  get  him  after  he  has  gone  where  we  don't 
want  him  to  go.  The  Syracuse  Boy^'  Club  this  summer  was 
authorized  by  the  city  to  use  the  old  reservoir  for  bathing.  We 
got  a  raft  and  put  it  on  there  and  made  dressing-rooms,  procured 
a  boat  and  paid  a  swimming  teacher,  and  we  gave  permits  to 
1,950  boys.  A  gentleman  who  lived  near  the  reservoir  was  in- 
dignant at  bringing  the  riffraff  of  the  city  close  by  his  home.  He 
watched  the  boys  and  after  a  short  time  he  recanted.  He  said 
the  difference  between  those  boys  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  they 
now  are  was  amazing;  the  boys  used  to  go  along  the  streets  blas- 
pheming and  talking  indecently  all  the  time;  now  he  hears  them 
say  what  a  splendid  time  they  had  in  the  bath.  Now,  the  Boys' 
Club,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  hold  of  the  delinquent  before  he  is  a 
delinquent,  gets  hold  of  your  degenerate  before  he  degenerates. 
Our  club  has  a  membership  of  nearly  two  hundred  in  its  regular 
home.  We  have  our  clubhouse  open  every  night  in  the  winter, 
spring  and  fa]l,  and  in  the  summer  we  provide  as  much  baseball 
as  possible,  and  as  much  swimming  as  we  possibly  can.  We  pro- 
vided swimming  for  nearly  all  the  boys  in  Syracuse  of  the  l^^l 
age  to  swim. 

Now,  I  want  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  eager- 
ness with  which  certain  persons  I  know  give  money  to  help  our 
work,  that  I  feel  they  give  that  money  as  a  gift  to  God  and  man, 
and  it  is  magnificent.  By  the  way,  I  was  asked  to  write  to  some 
influential  people  in  Syracuse  whom  I  didn't  know.  I  wrote  a 
long  description  of  the  things  I  told  you,  and  sent  it  to  those 
people  I  didn't  know.  I  wrote  several  letters  which  took  me  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  the  courtesy  of  a  single  line 
from  any  one  of  them.  Now,  some  of  those  people  are  really 
philanthropic  people.  It  only  shows  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  situation.  There  are  just  as  much  responsible  as  I  am  for 
the  neglected  boys  of  Syracuse.  Their  duty  Is  just  as  plain*  as 
mine ;  and  we  ask  them  if  they  can  not  do  this  personally,  to  help 
us  to  do  it,  and  it  is  their  du^  before  God  and  man  to  do  it 
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1  trust  some  day  I  shall  be  able  to  shame  some  people  in  Syracuse 
into  helping  us. 

The  Mothers'  Club  ought  to  be  represented  here.  They  have 
kept  a  vacation  school  open  for  the  small  children  and  a  mag- 
nificent success  it  has  been.  It  is  a  pity  some  one  can  not  speak 
adequately  for  them. 

Chairman  Williams:     Any  further  discussion? 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Covill^  of  New  York  City :  I  wanted  to  speak  of  a 
home  that  has  been  established  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for 
neglected  children  preparatory  to  placing  them  in  permanent 
homes.  We  have  a  home  that  can  accommodate  twenty-five  chil- 
dren, our  families  are  never  large.  We  employ  in  the  home 
refined  and  gentle  nurses.  We  take  children  from  the  streets 
and  from  poor  homes^and  put  them  under  this  influence,  and  the 
change  that  comes  to  them  is  wonderful.  Three  weeks  ago  i 
brought  to  New  York,  from  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles,  two  little  orphan  children  who  had  been  living  with 
an  insane  grandmother.  They  were  cousins,  about  two  years  of 
age.  The  only  clothing  they  ever  had  consisted  of  little  slips. 
Having  no  shoes,  their  feet  were  hard  and  callous.  I  thougut 
how  can  I  travel  three  hundred  miles  with  them  in  that  situation ; 
but  when  I  dressed  them  up  in  white,  with  little  white  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  cunning  little  bonnets,  they  traveled  admiring 
Iheir  clothes  to  New  York.  Now,  I  wish  you  could  see  those  little 
girls.  They  are  beautiful.  The  influence  of  the  home  has  been 
such  that  they  are  as  gentle  as  the  very  gentlest  children. 

We  have  a  little  boy  who  had  never  slept  in  a  bed,  wouldn't 
stay  in  bed,  wouldn't  lie  quiet.  He  would  kick  and  scream 
all  night,  but  in  two  weeks  this  child  was  as  gentle  and  sweet 
as  any  child  could  be.  Perhaps  you  think  that  is  not  possible; 
but  I  wish  you  could  come  into  the  home  and  see  the  transforma- 
tions there  accomplished.  I  should  like  you  to  come  when  you  come 
to  the  Conference  next  year  and  let  us  show  it  to  you.  We  give 
these  children  the  best  of  food  and  the  best  companionship,  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  change  that  comes  over  them  when  they 
are  placed  in  this  temporary  home  for  children.  They  come  to 
us  so  neglected !     We  place  them  in  better  homes.     We  have 
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placed  them  in  some  of  the  finest  homes  in  New  York.  There  is 
a  lady  who  lives  in  Syracuse  who  has  adopted  three  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  these  little  neglected  ones,  you  would  think  they  were  her 
own.  It  is  a  most  inspiring  sight  to  see  them.  In  another  city 
there  are  four  of  our  children  in  one  home,  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters*.  It  is  through  the  influence  of  this  temporary  home  that 
these  children  have  been  provided  with  such  homes. 

Chairman  Williams  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  I  shall 
call  for  the  next  paper,  by  Judge  Wilkin  of  the  Children's  Court 
in  Brooklyn.  Judge  Wilkin  expected  to  be  here,  but  owing  to 
the 'illness  of  one  of  the  other  judges  he  was  compelled  unex- 
pectedly to  take  the  bench  himself  both  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  so  he  found  it  impossible  to  come  and  he  sent  his 
paper,  which  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  of  Albany,  President  of 
the  Children's  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
of  that  city,  has  kindly  consented  to  read. 

Dr.  Stillman  :  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  as  I  am  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  reading  this  paper,  as  it  was  given  me  only  twenty 
minutes  before  the  meeting  began. 

The  Life  op  the  Street  as  it  Apprcts  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  attribute  to  any  one  particular 
cause  any  special  effect,  although  it  is  the  usual  way  to  select 
some  particular  cause  and  then  charge  up  against  it  certain  con- 
sequent effects.  The  surroundings  of  a  boy  who  has  the  liberty 
of  the  streets,  and  the  relationships,  all  contribute  to  a  result 
which  aft'ects  his  after  life  and  being.  Let  us,  for  a  moment, 
consider  the  precedent  conditions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age;  he 
may  be  the  son  of  an  immigrant  Italian.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  father  has  come  to  the  United  States  with  very  little  means; 
he  works  hard  here  and  saves  enough  money  to  send  for  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  had  left  in  Italy.  They  arrive  and  secure 
a  small  place  in  which  to  live ;  it  consists,  perhaps,  of  one,  two 
or  three  rooms.  There  are  the  father  and  mothet  and  tliree  to 
five,  or  perhaps  seven,  children,  of  whom  our  boy  is  one.  The 
father  is  up  early  in  the  morning,  snatches  a  bit  of  breakfast  and 
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is  oflf  to  work.  Laboring  arduously  all  day  long,  he  returns  at 
night,  probably  having  plodded  on  foot  a  long  distance  from  his 
labor  to  his  home.  Certainly,  he  is  in  no  condition  to  give  in- 
struction to  his  children,  except  possibly  the  primitive  instruction 
along  religious  lines  he  remembers  from  his  childhood.  The 
education  of  the  school  is  unknown  to  the  father;  hia  education 
as  to  work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  handling  of  pick  and 
shovel,  and  were  he  physically  able  and  mentally  competent,  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  incapacitates  him,  and  consequently  the  boy 
receives  nothing  in  that  way  from  his  father.  His  mother  is 
occupied  with  her  household  duties,  for,  in  addition  to  caring  for 
her  children,  providing  food  for  them  and  cooking  the  meals  for 
the  husband,  etc.,  she  probably  is  trying  to  add  to  the  family 
income  by  providing  for  otie  or  two  boarders.  She  not  only  does 
not  have  time  to  give  attention  to  the  boy,  but  in  fact  the  place 
is  so  crowded  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  boy  and  he  is  pushed 
out  into  the  world.  In  my  experience  in  the  Children's  Court 
I  have  found  a  great  many  of  these  cases,  where  the  boys  have 
been  arrested  by  the  police  or  brought  into  court  charged  with 
minor  offenses,  simply  because  they  preferred  any  place  to  the 
home,  and  because  their  parents  were  unable  to  do  anything  for 
them.    The  influence  of  the  street  for  this  boy  is  of  one  character. 

Take  the  case  of  another  boy,  whose  father  is  engaged  in  some 
business  and  whose  time  is  taken  up,  when  not  at  his  employment, 
with  companions  who  while  away  the  time  gambling  in  near-by 
saloons  or  resorts,  and  whose  topic  of  conversation  at  home  is 
along  the  line  of  his  gambling  habits.  Not  only  that,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  man  at  home  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  boy 
constantly  hears  the  worst  oaths  and  the  most  objectionable 
language  in  his  home,  indecent  epithets  being  bandied  between  tne 
father  and  mother  in  such  a  way  that  even,  an  endearing  term 
from  the  boy  to  his  friends  in  the  street  is  couched  in  indecent 
and  profane  language.  This  boy  drifts  to  the  streets,  the  parents 
at  home  feeling  that  they  are  performing  properly  their  parental 
duties. 

Another  boy  is  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  mesalliance,  his 
father  being  unknown  and  his  mother  marrying  after  his  birth. 
He  is  a  continual  accusation  against  the  mother,  menaces  the 
peace  of  the  home  and  is  a  nuisance  to  the  father. 
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Another  boy  is  the  result  of  early  indiscretions  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  and  the  father  has  been  compelled  by  the  operation 
of  the  bastardy  law  to  marry  the  mother,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  parents  have  lived  together.  Both  father  and  mother  are 
incompetent  to  rear  a  family ;  in  fact,  before  their  marriage  their 
only  ability  to  affect  the  child  in  a  good  way  was  the  physical 
one  which  brought  him  into  the  world.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
life  of  the  child  the  incompetence  of  the  parents  is  acknowledged. 
Still,  that  child  is  held  to  the  same  accountability  as  the  child 
of  the  model  parent. 

Again,  as  referred  to  before,  the  parent  is  loose  in  his  habits 
as  to  gambling.  The  child  is  arrested  for  playing  "  craps."  The 
parent,  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  can  do  things  which  tiie 
child  in  doing  violates  the  law  and  it  brings  him  within 
the  province  of  the  police.  The  newspapers  daily,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  reported  the  condition  of  the  wagers  on  the  presidential  and 
other  political  elections.  These  facts  were  quoted  by  many  of 
our  best  citizens  as  reflecting  the  probable  result  of  these  im- 
portant events.  At  the  same  time  the  child  at  home  hears  of  this 
gambling  that  is  publicly  reported,  and  he  follows  in  his  own  way 
by  playing  "  craps  "  on  the  street,  or  some  other  gambling  game 
which  the  eye  of  the  law  views  with  censure. 

Now,  then,  from  this  class  of  boy,  let  us  for  a  moment  view 
another  side  of  the  question — the  family  of  the  hard-working, 
respectable  mechanic  or  clerk,  or  of  any  of  the  other  reputable 
lines  of  business,  with  the  Christian  parent  giving  time,  thought 
and  attention  to  his  children,  explaining  to  the  girls,  as  well  as 
to  the  boys,  their  responsibilities  in  the  world,  their  positions  in 
society  and  the  evils  and  pitfalls  which  should  be  avoided. 

These,  perhaps,  are  extreme  cases  on  both  sides.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  let  us  suppose  so.  The  effect  of  the  latitude  and 
liberty  of  the  street  on  the  former  boy  is  to  lead  him  almost 
directly  to  the  commission  of  petty  or  serious  crimes,  whereas 
the  same  liberty  to  the  other  boy  has  only  a  refining  effect  upon 
his  moral  sensibilities  and  power  to  govern  himself. 

Is  the  remedy  for  the  condition  suggested  here  to  be  in  com- 
mitting these  children  to  an  institution  of  an  industrial  or  re- 
formatory character?    Are  the  surroundings  of  an  institution 
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ordinarily  of  such  a  character  as  to  cure  the  conditions  precedent 
in  the  unfortunate  children?  Will  the  training  in  a  reformatory 
institution,  where  the  boy  gets  up  by  rule  with  a  number  of  other 
boys,  goes  to  his  meals  by  rule  with  a  number  of  other  boys,  and 
performs  his  every  act  during  the  day  with  other  boys,  be  of  the 
character-building  nature  that  will  cure  the  defects  of  the  home 
training  he  received  before  going  into  the  street?  I  fear  not.  In 
the  first  place,  I  premised  that  probably  no  one  cause  was  an 
explanation  for  all  effects.  Probably,  therefore,  no  one  remedy 
will  apply  in  every  case.  We  have  tried  the  institutional,  that  is, 
committing  children  to  correctional  institutions,  and  in  many 
cases  that  remedy  has  proved  eflScacious.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
a  great  many  other  cases  it  will  have  a  like  effect.  However,  is 
there  not  some  way  in  which  the  remedy  may  be  applied  in  other 
cases?  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  these  cases  can  be 
treated?  I- appreciate,  as  before  stated,  that  the  tendency  is  to 
apply  a  single  cause  to  a  general  effect,  and  many  instances  of 
that  tendency  might  be  given.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
believe  that  the  individual  reason  is  the  one  to  be  sought,  and  that 
then  the  individual  remedy  must  be  applied.  It  is  so  in  medicine 
if  successfully  conducted;  it  is  so  in  every  other  science.  Why 
not,  therefore,  in  reformatory  science? 

The  establishment  of  children's  courts  in  several  states  of  the 
Union  has  promoted  the  application  of  special  treatment  to  those 
caaes.  Probation,  if  it  has  shown  anything,  has  shovm  that  much 
can  be  done  by  leaving  children  in  their  home  surroundings,  be 
they  what  they  may,  and  still  good  results  will  follow,  good  re- 
sults not  only  to  the  child,  but  also  to  every  other  member  of  the 
family;  and  consequently  instead  of  benefiting  the  community 
by.  benefiting  one  person,  the  father,  mother  and  other  children 
of  the  family  are  improved. 

My  appeal,  therefore,  to-day  is  for  your  consideration  of  the 
system  of  returning  to  the  parents  more  personal  responsibility 
for  results  as  expressed  in  the  actions  of  their  children  when 
brought  before  the  criminal  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  children  must  have  the  freedom  of  the 
streets.  The  complex  condition  of  our  great  cities,  if  it  proves 
anything,  proves  that  large  numbers  of  children  must  of  necessity 
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frequent  the  thoroughfares,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  homes.  If  so,  efforts  inust  be  made  along  the  line  of  meet- 
ing these  conditions,  or  our  reformatory  work  will  be  hampered. 
Apply  what  remedies  you  will  to  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
the  streets — make  the  streets  of  a  city  so  that  children  will  not 
hear  adults  using  obscene,  indecent  and  profane  language.  Make 
them  so  that  the  children  will  not  have  the  constant  sight  of 
drunkenness  before  them.  Make  them  so  that  other  immoralities 
and  temptations  shall  not  be  there,  but,  also,  with  all  these  con- 
ditions, which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  entirely 
from  our  system,  is  it  a  good  thing  to  bring  back  to  the  parent 
his  responsibility  to  the  body  politic  for  the  proper  care  and 
training  of  his  children? 

There  are  something  lik^  5,472  destitute  and  delinquent  children 
in  institutions  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  (Dept.  Pub.  Charities), 
children  who  have  been  committed  there  for  being  •  disorderly, 
delinquent  or  destitute.  Under  our  system  established  years  ago 
the  parents  of  these  children  were  relieved  entirely  of  the  care, 
nurture  or  support  of  their  offspring,  and  instead,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  their  making  an  effort  to  prevent  the  commitment  of 
their  children  to  institutions,  they  were  the  ones  that  instituted 
the  proceedings  so  as  to  be  relieved  of  this  very  condition.  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  we  can  bring  to  the  attention  and  so 
impress  it  upon  the  parents  of  such  children  that  they  are  respon- 
sible, many  times,  for  the  very  objectionable  conditions  that 
exist? 

An  effort  has  been  made  along  that  line.  It  has  not  met  with 
general  favor.  As  it  grows,  however,  and  as  the  beneficial  effects 
develop,  friends  are  recruited  and  those  who  opposed  the  idea 
originally  have  been  made  allies.  I  refer  now  to  the  provisions 
of  section  921  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  was 
amended  the  last  time  by  chapter  13  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  and 
provides  that  whenever  a  child  shall  be  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law,  the  parent  may  be  examined 
to  ascertain  his  ability  to  contribute  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
support  of  such  child,  and  an  order  may  be  made  by  a  court  or 
magistrate  directing  that  he  shall  make  a  weekly  payment  for 
such  purpose.    A  violation  of  this  order  incurs  a  penalty. 
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Why  should  not  the  responsibility  for  neglecting  to  care  prop- 
erly for  a  child  be  visited  upon  him  who  has  committed  the 
neglect?  Why  should  not  the  responsibility  to  maintain  the  off- 
spring be  brought  home  to  a  guilty  parent? 

The  good  effects  of  this  provision  are  many.  In  the  first  place, 
it  preserves  the  self-respect  of  the  parent  as  he,  in  contributing 
to  the  support  of  his  child  in  an  institution,  is  thereby  prevented 
from  being  the  parent  of  a  pauper,  and  he  consequently  saves  so 
much  of  his  self-respect. 

It  tends  to  preserve  the  relationship  between  the  parent  and 
child,  so  that  the  parent  does  not  leave  the  child  practically  aban- 
doned in  an  institution  without  even  making  inquiries  as  to  its 
welfare  for  years  at  a  time.  By  compelling  attention  to  the  child 
in  an  institution,  it  encourages  the  parent  to  visit  the  child  and 
preserves  the  relationi^ip  between  them. 

It  also  encourages  the  parent  to  renewed  efforts  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  the  child  at  the  earliest  moment,  as  it  thereby  re- 
lieves the  parent  of  the  expenditure  of  money.  In  a  way  it 
compensates  the  State  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  caring  for 
the  child.  Many  times  it  punishes  the  parent  by  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuous fine  for  his  neglect  or  wilful  connivance  at  the  offense 
the  child  has  committed. 

The  only  objections  I  have  heard  are,  first,  that  as  the  parent 
pays  toward  the  support  of  the  child  he  also  has  a  right  to  direct 
how  the  child  shall  be  cared  for,  and  thereby  interferes  with  the 
iustitution's  management  of  the  child  while  in  its  care;  and, 
second,  that  in  the  case  of  poor  parents  the  payment  of  any  sum 
from  their  already-straitened  means  further  increases  the  pov- 
erty of  the  family,  and  affects  the  children  who  are  not  in  an 
institution,  to  the  very  small  benefit  of  the  city.  There  may  be 
other  objections ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  answer  to  the  one  is  that  the  more  interest  the  parent  pays 
to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  better  for  the  parent,  the  child 
and  the  State.  The  answer  to  the  other  is  that  in  the  cases  where 
poverty  really  plays  an  important  part,  no  order  which  would 
take  from  a  family  already  impoverished  one  penny  toward  the 
support  of  a  child  in  an  institution  should  be  made  by  the  com- 
mitting magistrate. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  remedy  sug- 
gested will  apply  only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  that  the 
amount  of  money  collected  will  be  small,  but  the  effect,  I  truly 
believe,  from  a  well-considered  application  of  this  law,  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  parties  interested. 

Its  application  would  affect  comparatively  few  persons.  In 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  the  estimated  population  this  year  is 
1,334,952  persons  (Dept.  of  Education),  the  estimated  number 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age  is  334,272  (Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion), and  out  of  that  vast  number  of  children  only  2,442  children 
(Child.  Court,  Bor.  of  Brooklyn)  were  brought  before  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  in  Brooklyn  during  the  past  year  charged  with  all 
kinds  of  offenses.  Therefore,  you  will  notice  that  the  percentage 
is  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  children  committed  to 
institutions,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  where  orders  have  been 
made,  the  city  has  collected  |3,858  (Brooklyn  Soc.  Prev.  Cruelty 
to  Children),  and  the  terms  of  commitment  have  been  very  much 
shortened,  so  that  the  city  has  been  relieved  of  the  cost  of  the  care, 
the  institution  has  been  relieved  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the 
parent  has  been  relieved  of  the  expense  of  the  enforced  payment, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  child  has  been  returned  to  his  home  surround- 
ings in  a  much  shorter  time. 

To  sum  up  the  ideas  I  desire  to  express,  let  me  say,  first,  they 
are  three-fold.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  train  parents, 
that  is  the  public,  that  it  is  as  wrong  for  grown-up  people  to 
commit  crimes,  such  as  gambling,  etc.,  as  it  is  for  children,  and 
that  children,  with  such  examples  as  I  have  heretofore  stated 
before  them,  should  not  be  held  to  an  accountability  of  which 
adults  are  relieved;  second,  that,  if  possible,  children  should  be 
trained  at  home,  and  by  home  I  mean  in  their  home  surroundings, 
whether  it  be  actually  in  the  home  circle  or  by  neighborhood 
organizations,  boys'  clubs,  etc.,  to  understand  the  temptations 
and  conditions  of  the  streets,  as  that  is  where  their  lives  must 
be  begun  and  oftentimes  continued;  and,  third,  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  bad  conduct  of  a  child  should  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  attention  of  a  parent  as  is  possible,  and  as  frequently  the 
only  live,  active  manner  in  which  to  do  this  to-day  is  through 
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the  monetary  channel,  that  this  matter  be  considered  in  its  appli- 
cation to  these  cases. 

Chairman  Williams:  The  discussion  on  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Prankel,  Manager  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, New  York,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you. 

Dr.  Lee  K  Prankel:  I  have  read  with  great  interest  Judge 
Wilkin's  admirable  paper  on  "  The  Life  of  the  Street  as  It  Affects 
Juvenile  Delinquency."  The  writer  has  prefaced  his  paper  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  always  a  diflScult  matter  to  attribute  to 
any  one  particular  cause  any  special  defect.  Probably  in  no 
field  of  social  uplifting  would  this  statement  apply  better  than 
in  the  one  we  are  considering  at  present.  It  may  almost  be  stated 
as  axiomatic  that  the  juvenile  delinquent  becomes  so,  not  through 
one  but  through  many  causes,  some  of  which  may  even  be  hered- 
itary in  nature,  while  others  are  due,  as  Judge  Wilkin  has  stated, 
either  to  neglect  of  parents,  to  vicious  training  or  as  the  resultant 
of  surroundings  and  environments  which  meet  the  child  in  his 
social  life,  away  from  the  immediate  influences  of  the  home. 

In  his  summary  of  the  situation.  Judge  Wilkin  has  assumed 
that  the  crimes  which  are  chargeable  to  children  may  be  obviated 
if  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  parents,  can  be  trained  up 
to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  by  giving  greater  attention 
in  the  home,  give  that  essence  of  stability  which  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  child's  subsequently  becoming  corrupted  by 
contact  with  ordinary  street  influences.  That,  furthermore,  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  in  the  home  the  ordinary  temptations  of 
street  life,  so  that  they  may  repel  them  and  overcome  them;  and 
finally,  that  in  the  case  of  the  delinquent  child,  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent  shall  not  cease  even  if  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  family  circle  becomes  necessary. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  Judge  Wilkin's  statement 
by  the  example  Hhat  he  has  given  of  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
Italian.  He  has  cited  for  us  the  case  of  a  boy,  whose  father  has 
little  knowledge  and  little  means,  whose  days  are  employed  in* 
cessantly  in  hard  toil  and  whose  wife  is  occupied  either  in  house- 
hold tasks  or  who,  as  frequently  occurs,  is  engaged  equally  with 
her  husband  as  a  wage-earner  and  contributor  to  the  family's 
purse.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  classic  instance  is  of  a  type  with 
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which  we  are  all  acquainted  and  one  which  can  be  duplicated 
by  the  thousands  in  any  of  our  large  cities.  There  is  no  question 
that  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  give  the  major  portion  of  their  time  either  to  eking 
out  an  existence  or  to  requirements  of  the  household,  the  educa- 
tion of  many  children  is  neglected,  the  surroundings  at  home 
make  them  dissatisfied  and  discontented,  and  eventually  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  perils  of  the  street  they  easily  fall 
victims  to  whatever  vices  and  crimes  they  may  meet  here. 

It  is,  however,  wrong  to  assume  from  the  instance  that  has 
been  cited,  that  parents  such  as  these,  ignorant  though  they  may 
be,  either  shirk  or  are  unacquainted  with  their  responsibilities.  It 
may  be  said  with  more  truth  that  if  the  children  of  such  parents 
become  delinquent,  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  unwillingness  as  to 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  assume  their  natural  and 
legal  responsibilities.  Such  inability  may,  in  a  measure,  be 
ascribed  to  the  parent  assuming  that  the  individual  can  be  held 
liable  for  ignorance  and  physical  defects.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  however,  the  fault  lies  not  at  the  door  of  the  individual 
but  at  the  door  of  society,  as  represented  by  government.  What 
the  duties  of  the  State  actually  are  toward  the  citizen  has  always 
been  an  indefinable  proposition.  Viewed  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economist,  these  duties  are  limited  and  in  the  last 
analysis  assure  the  citizen  proper  police  protection  and  very  little 
more.  Modern  social  endeavor  is  doing  its  best  in  the  attempt 
to  eradicate  this  belief.  Human  beings,  wherever  they  may- be, 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  of  earning 
food  and  shelter,  of  the  kind  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  to  educate  their  children  and  to  live  under 
conditions  that  are  not  destructive  to  health.  The  State  has 
recognized  this  obligation  so  far  as  the  education  of  children  is 
concerned  in  the  wide-spread  development  of  the  public  school 
system.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  only  very  recent  date,  however, 
that  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  a  man's  health,  of  enabling 
him  to  live  under  proper  sanitary  conditions  and  of  so  r^alating 
his  hours  of  toil  that  he  can  give  of  his  extra  time  to  the  welfare 
of  his  children,  has  been  recognized  by  the  State.  Until  this  is 
universally   recognized   not  only   by   government  but  by   indi- 
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viduals,  such  a  strict  accountability  of  parents  for  their  children 
as  Judge  Wilkin  suggests  cannot  be  exercised.  Water  rises  no 
higher  than  its  level  and  the  parents  of  children  who  appear  before 
our  courts  as  delinquents  are  in  many  instances  simply  creatures 
of  environment.  In  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  so  many 
thousands  dwell  in  large  cities,  conditions  of  squalor  and  of  filth, 
of  disease  and  absence  of  sanitation,  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that 
the  percentage  of  delinquency  among  children  is  not  much  larger 
than  we  encounter  at  present.  If  anything,  it  goes  to  show  that 
the  avcBage  parent  does  supervise  his  children,  does  accept  his 
responsibility,  does  endeavor  to  exercise  his  parental  functions, 
not  because  of  his  surroundings,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

This  brings  us  eventually  to  the  actual  question  for  discussion, 
namely,  the  influence  of  the  street  on  the  child.  A  priori,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  if  the  home  were  better,  the  amount  of  time  that 
the  average  child  would  put  in  on  the  street  would  be  the  mini- 
mum. Again,  it  should  be  rememibered  that  the  street  in  itself  is 
not  a  vicious  factor  in  the  child's  development,  nor  should  it  be 
contended  that  children  should  be  kept  off  the  streets  because  of 
any  inherent  possibilities  they  may  have  for  evil.  It  is  in  the  big 
cities,  in  the  crowded  and  congested  centers,  that  the  streets  be- 
come dangerous.  Where  children  have  no  opportunity  for  play, 
where  frequently  the  exercise  of  ordinary  childish  impulses  and  of 
youthful  activities  become  misdemeanors,  the  development  of  child 
life  is  surrounded  of  necessity  by  unnatural  restraints  and  pro- 
duces a  desire  common  not  only  to  children,  but  to  adults  as  well, 
of  breaking  through  such  restraints.  The  child  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  expand,  to  exercise  his  natural  inclinations.  Most 
of  these  are  developed  in  the  simplest  activity  of  child  life,  namely 
play.  Where  this  is  repressed,  where  no  opportunity  is  given  for 
its  development,  the  activities  of  children  are  directed  into  im- 
proper channels  and  we  have  the  various  phases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, ranging  from  the  breaking  of  a  window  to  the  more 
serious  form  such  as  burglary  and  assault. 

Here,  too,  society  has  been  largely  at  fault.  The  playground 
is  after  all  of  very  recent  origin  and  even  to-day  has  not  begun 
to  reach  its  full  possibilities.  The  opportunities  for  play,  the 
ability  to  obtain  education  are  in  large  cities  not  functions  of 
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either  the  parent  or  the  individual,  but  of  society  as  represented 
in  its  concrete  form,  the  municipal  government.  Given  even  im- 
proper housing  conditions,  and  laxity  of  parental  guardianship  in 
the  home,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  natural  proclivities  of  the  child  in 
the  streets  through  proper  playgrounds,  day  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, vacation  schools,  etc.,  the  i)ercentage  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency could  be  largely  diminished. 

As  an  example  of  this,  I  cite  the  contrast  exhibited  in  Greater 
New  York  between  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  on  the  crowded 
East  side  of  Brownsville,  a  section  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  first  named,  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  on  the  increase 
for  a  number  of  years;  in  the  last  named,  in  a  population  of 
60,000,  and  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  wide  streets,  small 
houses,  no  unsanitary  and  badly-built  tenements,  where  there  are 
public  parks  and  playgrounds  and  free  baths,  juvenile  delinquency 
is  almost  unknown  and  yet  the  elements  of  the  population  in  the 
two  boroughs  are  the  same. 

I  think  I  should  speak  a  little  more  about  this  district.  The 
captain  of  the  police  precinct  told  me  there  very  recently  that  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  arrest  a  boy.  There  the  streets  are 
almost  double  the  width  of  those  that  we  meet  ordinarily  in  Man- 
hattan. There  are  no  tenement-houses  containing  over  four 
floors.  Most  of  these  houses  are  so-called  two-family  houses, 
open  on  all  sides  and  as  a  rule  with  porches  in  front ;  there  is  a 
free  public  bath ;  there  is  a  playground  in  the  park  recently  built; 
the  section  itself  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Further- 
more the  entire  residency  of  this  section  is  made  up  of  the  dis- 
credited and  degenerate  emigrants  that  were  mentioned  here  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  Mr.  Lee.  As  giving  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  degeneracy  and  delinquency  that  exists  there,  I  will  mention 
in  passing  that  the  matron  of  this  same  police  station  told  me  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  in  the  12  years  she  has  been  there  she  has 
not  known  of  a  single  instance  of  a  Jewish  woman  who  has  been 
arrested  in  that  district  for  drunkenness. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  from  the  above  that  the  lack 
of  responsibility  of  parents  for  their  children  should  in  any  way 
be  condoned.    Nor  should  courts  in  acting  on  cases  of  juvenile 
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delinquency  which  are  apparently  due  to  a  prior  delinquency  of 
tiie  parents  take  into  consideration  too  largely  the  inability  of  the 
parents  to  do  otherwise.  Parents  should  in  most  instances  be 
held  to  the  strictest  accountability  for  the  care  of  their  children 
even  if  the  parental  duties  must  be  exercised  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice.  I  agree  heartily  with  Judge  Wilkin  in  assuming  that 
wherever  it  is  possible,  parents  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  child's  maintenance  in  institutions.  The  value  of  such 
procedure  is  that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  and  may,  in  many 
instances,  prevent  recurrence  of  juvenile  delinquency  either  in 
the  offender  or  in  other  members  of  his  family.  Such  punishment 
as  this  to  the  parent  or  the  incarceration  of  the  child  in  a  reform- 
atory institution  does  not  begin  to  solve  the  problem,  since  it  does 
not  reach  the  fundamentals. 

Punishment  for  delinquency  is  after  all  only  palliative  and  is 
exercised  in  the  hope  that  it  will  overcome  repetitions  and  recur- 
rences of  delinquency  in  the  young  criminal  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  horrible  example  will  prevent  his  companions  from  following  in 
his  footsteps.  We  recognize  to-day  that  this  is  a  most  expensive 
and  at  the  same  time  the  poorest  method  of  obviating  vice  and 
crime.  Our  efforts  should  rather  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  the  building  up  of  criminals  by  educating  them  to  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility,  of  decency  and  of  morality  and 
primarily  by  permitting  them  to  live  under  conditions  and  in  sur- 
roundings where  there  is  the  least  opportunity  for  vice  and  crime 
to  spread.  The  optimistic  attitude  is  the  one  that  holds  to  the 
belief  that  individuals  whether  adult  or  juvenile  have  no  natural 
criminal  tendencies.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  belief  voiced 
above  that  the  average  parent  naturally  has  a  love  for  his  children 
and  that  it  is  his  desire  to  bring  them  up  to  become  model  and 
useful  citizens.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  generally  be 
discovered  that  antecedent  causes,  due  to  the  inability  of  keeping 
up  a  decent  standard  of  living,  have  been  the  factors  producing 
delinquency  and  not  natural  or  inherited  vicious  tendencies  in  the 
individual.  Whenever  we  can  offer  to  every  individual  who  is 
willing  to  work,  and  work  hard,  for  the  support  of  his  family  the 
faculties  for  rearing  them  in  wholesome  and  sanitary  influences, 
and  whenever  we  can  give  to  the  children  of  this  man  the  oppor- 
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tunities  for  wholesome  play  and  for  the  full  development  of  their 
natural  activities,  we  shall  find  that  juvenile  delinquency  will  be 
on  the  decrease. 

Chairman  Williams:  I  am  very  glad  to  see  we  have  kept 
exactly  within  the  time  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  spend  all 
the  time  printed  on  the  program  in  further  discussion  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  of  Albany:  I  don't  know  as  I  am 
appointed  to  take  up  the  cudgel  for  Judge  Wilkin,  but  I  have  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the  charge 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents.  As  a  judge  on  the  bench, 
he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  that,  and  as  a  member 
and  prosecuting  oflBcer  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  for  a  good  many  years,  he  has*  had 
ample  opportunity  to  verify  his  statement.  As  the  executive 
officer  of  a  society  which  has  to  take  chai^  of  a  large  amount  of 
court  work,  I  have  had  similar  opportunities  and  I  will  say  that 
I  think  there  are  a  great  many  parents  that  are  willing  to  dodge 
the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  their  offspring,  sometimes  be- 
cause their  children  are  in  the  way  and  sometimes  because  they 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  additional  care  of  them.  Our  own 
society  has  caused  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  collected  from 
parents  who  otherwise  would  not  have  paid  anything  for  the 
board  of  their  children,  which  shows  that  they  could  pay  but  had 
failed  to  do  it. 

As  regards  specific  instances  I  would  say  that  within  a  very 
short  time  our  oflBcers  were  called  to  go  after  a  baby  that  the 
mother  had  so  neglected  that  tlie  child  was  at  the  point  of  actual 
starvation.  We  had  it  placed  in  St.  Margaret's  House,  an  admira- 
ble institution  for  the  care  of  children.  It  died  as  a  result  of  this 
exposure  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  its  mother.  It  is  not  so  many 
months  ago  that  we  were  told  that  in  the  city  of  Troy  there  was 
a  child  suffering  from  neglect  and  malnutrition.  The  mother 
was  utterly  indifferent  and  hardened — I  mention  this  only  because 
I  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  case — and  our  officer  went 
there  and  found,  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair,  a  little  child  about 
fifteen  months  old  without  a  scrap  of  clothing,  and  it  had  re- 
mained seated  in  that  chair  for  some  two  to  three  days  without 
having  been  removed.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  mold  made  by  its 
own  body  resulting  from  the  curdled  milk  which  ran  down  and 
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from  excretions  from  the  body  and  also  from  excretions  from  huge 
sores  that  had  come,  sores  in  the  child's  body  into  which  you 
could  literally  put  your  hand,  resulting  from  being  allowed  to  sit 
there  uncared  for.  The  only  nourishment  the  child  had  was  from 
a  nursing  bottle  filled  with  sour  milk  which  a  well-meaning  little 
boy  had  placed  in  its  hand.  The  child  died  shortly  from  those 
^reat  sores  and  from  this  neglect,  I  told  the  oflBcer  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  child  who  had  been  brought  to  our  shelter  build- 
ing. The  mother  through  political  influence  endeavored  to  get 
off  from  the  charge  of  her  atrocious  neglect  of  the  child.  We 
took  the  photographs  of  the  child,  showing  the  huge  gaping  sores, 
and  showed  them  to  her,  and  when  this  unnatural  mother  had 
looked  at  them  she  said,  ^^  If  it  is  so  bad  as  that  I  won't  make 
any  attempt  at  defense,  I  will  accept  my  sentence,"  and  she  did. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  like  that  only  not  so  bad. 
I  think  the  good  people  in  a  community  don't  realize  how  much 
there  is  of  that,  that  no  one  realizes  it  except  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  lowest  classes,  or  who 
are  perhaps  connected  with  institutions  that  attempt  to  take  care 
of  them. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  the  paper  concern- 
ing the  placing  out  of  children.  Reference  was  made  to  the  plac- 
ing out  of  children  by  institutions,  but  the  ground  was  not  very 
thoroughly  covered.  There  are  some  things  in  connection  with 
that  that  seems  to  me  to  call  most  urgently  for  reform.  I*  believe 
there  is  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  very  many  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  work  that  in  cases  of  many  institutions 
for  placing  out  children  no  records  of  such  placing  out  are  kept, 
and  often  the  boys  and  girls,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  taken  by 
different  families,  and  when  they  get  a  little  larger  they  would 
like  to  see  one  another,  which  is  their  natural  instinct.  On  going 
to  the  institution  they  find  no  records  have  been  kept,  that  they 
know  nothing  there  concerning  any  relatives,  and  they  have  lost 
their  birthright.  Now  that  is  wrong,  that  is  atrocious.  In  the 
first  place,  records  should  be  kept,  as  part  of  the  official  archives. 
If  it  is  thought  advisable  these  records  can  be  carefully  guarded 
from  the  general  public,  rules  can  be  made  that  they  shall  be 
disclosed  only  on  an  order  from  the  court,  but  records  should  be 
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kept  under  some  conditions.  In  some  cases,  after  they  are  placed 
out,  there  is  little  or  no  official  inspection  or  supervision  of  such 
children.  That  has  been  left  to  a  great  many  well-meaning  and 
kindly-disposed  persons ;  they  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it  and  have  done  good  work ;  but  work  of  that  importance, 
affecting  the  birthright  and  future  of  citizens  of  our  Republic 
ought  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  It  seems  to  me 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  have  the  right  of  supervision 
over  these  children,  to  see  them  in  their  new  homes,  and  keep  up 
such  supervision  and  inspection.  Many  times  it  has  been  done 
very  well  by  these  persons  to  whom  I  refer,  but  we  should  have 
oflBcial  inspection.  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  whom 
the  matter  has  been  referred,  will  present  a  resolution  covering 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  for  action  by  this  Conference. 
I  thank  you  for  your  great  patience. 

Mr.  George  A.  Lewis,  of  Buffalo :  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  meeting  to  an  institution  which  has  been  created  by  chap- 
ter 453  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  the  scope  and  significance  of  which 
is,  I  believe,  not  fully  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
to  this  conference. 

Before  the  first  of  June  last  an  institution  was  maintained  at 
the  city  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  similar  in  character  to  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge  at  Albion,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  Its 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  place  of  detention  and  reformation  for 
certain  classes  of  women  offenders,  most  of  whom  are  committed 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years.  By  this  legis- 
lation referred  to,  the  operation  of  a  reformatory  institution  for 
women  is  discontinued  and  there  is  created  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Girls,  an  institution  which  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  because  instead  of  being  a  reformatory  institu- 
tion for  girls  and  criminal  women  it  is  a  training  school  for  a 
class  of  female  delinquents  and  defectives  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed here  to-night.  Under  this  law  such  girls  may  be  received 
on  commitment  from  any  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from 
Buffalo  to  Montauk  Point.  It  is  the  only  institution  under  State 
management  to  which  such  girls  may  be  committed.  I  believe  that 
people  do  not  generally  understand  for  how  many  causes  and 
under  what  circumstances  girls  may  be  sent  there.    I  might  say, 
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in  a  general  way,  that  all  girl  delinquents  and  certain  classes  of 
the  neglected  and  dependent  between  twelve  and  sixteen  come 
within  the  designation  of  children  referred  to,  and  may  be  com- 
mitted to  this  training  school  under  the  circumstances  described 
in  that  section  of  the  Penal  Code  which  enumerates,  "  Those  fre- 
quenting the  company  of  thieves  or  prostitutes,  or  being  found 
associated  with  vicious  and  dissolute  persons,  wilful  disobedience 
to  parents  or  guardians,  intemperate  habits,  vagrancy,  any  crim- 
inal offense,  begging  or  receiving  or  soliciting  alms,  having  been 
abandoned  or  improperly  exposed  or  neglected  by  parents  or  other 
persons  in  parental  control,  being  in  concert  saloons,  dance 
houses,  theatres  or  places  where  liquors  are  «old,  without  being 
in  charge  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  playing  any  game  of  chance  or 
skill  in  any  place  wherein,  or  adjacent  to  which,  liquors  are  sold 
or  given  away,  being  employed  in  any  illegal, ^indecent  or  immoral 
exhibition  or  practice,  collecting  cigar  stumps,  bones  or  refuse 
from  markets  and  peddling/'  Moreover,  any  girl  under  the  age 
of  twelve  may  be  committed  in  case  she  is  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Fortunately,  the  institution  is  provided  with  the  improved  cot- 
tage system.  There  are  seven  three-story  brick  cottages,  each  of 
which  provides  sleeping  quarters,  dining  room,  sitting  room,  laun- 
dry, kitdien,  sanitary  baths  and  toilet  accommodations  for  an 
average  of  twenty-three  inmates.  There  is  a  flower  garden,  a 
vegetable  garden  and  an  orchard.  There  is  also  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  a  beautiful  site,  and  ample  school  facilities  are  provided. 
The  girls  receive  training  in  common  school  branches  and  are 
taught  laundry  work,  cooking  and  sewing.  There  are  twenty- 
three  girls  in  a  cottage  with  two  matrons  and  a  teacher.  They 
cook  their  own  food,  keep  house,  and  each  little  cottage  is  in 
every  way  a  home  by  itself.  I  am  sure  that  any  person  interested 
in  this  subject  who  will  examine  the  matter  can  not  help  being 
inspired  with  sympathy  for  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  this  insti- 
tution of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  manager.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  inauguration  of  this  experiment  and  I  feel  sure  that 
«very  one  connected  with  it  is  ambitious  to  make  it  a  great  suc- 
cess. We  need  the  cooperation  and  help  of  all  the  delegates  to 
this  convention  connected  with  the  subject  of  charity  throughout 
this  entire  State  to  see  that  proper  cases  in  their  neighborhoods 
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are  committed  to  this  institution,  and  to  come  there  and  see  for 
themselves  how  it  is  managed.  We  are  open  to  suggestions  from 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  thought  and  have  any  useful 
hints  to  impart  for  the  management  of  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  establishment.  Under  this  law  any  girl  who  is  arrested  and 
committed  to  this  institution  must  not  be  confined,  pending  her 
transfer  to  Hudson,  in  the  society  of  any  sort  of  criminal  persons 
whatsoever.  She  must  be  kept  apart  and  the  institution  must  be 
notified  and  matrons  are  provided  by  the  institution  to  care  for 
such  cases.  These  matrons  take  her  to  the  institution,  the  entire 
expense  of  transferring  all  the^  delinquent  girls  being  borne  by 
the  State,  and  not  in  any  part  by  the  county  from  which  they  are 
sent. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Wakeman,  of  Brooklyn :  Representing  a  society 
which  does  a  considerable  amount  of  placing-out  work,  both  by 
giving  small  children  for  adoption,  by  providing  free  homes  for 
others  of  certain  ages,  and  by  boarding  children  between  the, ages 
of  three  and  twelve  years  in  families,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Stillman  that  very  careful  records  of  such  placing 
should  be  kept  and  a  like  careful  supervision  made  after  the 
child  has  been  placed.  But  I  wish  also  to  except  at  least  one 
society  in  the  State  from  the  sweeping  statement  that  sucfi  records 
and  such  supervision  are  not  kept.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  as  one  of  the  details  connected  with  such  placing  in 
homes  that  we  keep  very  minute  records  of  all  applications,  in- 
vestigations and  visits. 

In  our  actual  practice  the  child  is  kept  in  a  receiving  home, 
such  as  Dr.  Hi  lies  has  suggested  as  being  quite  the  proper  thing, 
and  studied  until  he  or  she  can  be  properly  placed  in  a  home. 
Our  records  show  at  a  glance  to  what  home  the  child  has  gone 
and  all  information  concerning  the  constitution  and  surroundings 
of  that  home,  the  same  having  been  inspected  and  passed  upon, 
before  approval,  by  our  paid  workers,  and  by  representatives, 
separately,  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  and  the  local  board  of  health. 

We  furnish  a  blank  which  is  sent  every  month,  after  placing,  to 
the  foster  home.  This  blank  asks  certain  pertinent  questions  con- 
cerning the  present  physical  condition  of  the  child,  particularly 
concerning  any  physical  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth  and 
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throat  noticed;  any  illness  during  the  month;  the  child's  conduct 
at  home  and  at  school ;  his  attendance  at  Sunday  school ;  cloth- 
ing needed,  or  received  from  any  source  within  the  month;  his 
visitors,  their  addresses,  etc.  This  blank  must  be  filled  out  and 
returned,  signed,  to  the  office  regularly  every  thirty  days.  It  is 
then  personally  inspected  and  signed,  in  turn,  by  me  before 
being  placed  in  the  case  of  records.  In  addition,  we  receive  from 
the  school  teacher,  also  regularly,  reports  on  each  child's  progress, 
or  lack  of  progress.  Further  still,  we  employ  paid  visitors  whose 
entire  time  is  given  to  the  supervision  of  these  placed-out  chil- 
dren. These  visitors  go  not  only  to  the  homes  at  unexpected 
times,  thoroughly  inspecting  them  from  attic  to  basement  at  each 
visit,  talking  with,  and,  if  necessary,  instructing  the  foster  parent, 
but  it  is  each  one's  duty,  also,  to  interview  the  teacher  or  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  which  our  children  attend,  asking  questions 
as  to  the  apparent  care  the  child  receives,  both  in  relation  to 
physical  and  moral  need,  and  to  talk  with  each  child  separately, 
and  alone,  winning  its  confidence  if  possible  as  a  personal  and 
interested  friend  who  is  sympathetic  in  all  its  childish  joys  and 
sorrows. 

On  returning  from  each  inspection  the  visitor  is  required  to  fill 
.out  a  blank  for  oflBce  filing  in  which  are  repeated  the  questions 
just  now  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  monthly  foster-home 
report,  and  many  others  are  asked  as  to  the  family  life,  the  school 
life,  and  the  community  life.  Very  important  among  them  are: 
"Does  the  child  appear  to  be  happy  and  contented?"  "What 
feelings  seems  to  exist  between  child  and  caretaker?"  "Moral 
atmosphere  of  the  home?"  "What  method  of  punishment  is 
followed?"  "Is  the  child  kept  thoroughly  clean?"  "Did  the 
school  and  teacher  impress  you  favorably?"  etc. 

The  visitor  tries  to  enlist  the  active  help  and  sympathy  of  th^ 
Sunday  school  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  day  school  teacher,  and 
very  often  ^  the  pastor  of  the  church  is  asked  to  assist.  Quite 
often,  too,  other  members  of  the  community  are  sought  out  and 
interested  in  some  particular  child  who  has  become  or  is  to  be- 
come a  member  of  that  community  and  thus  thrown  in  contact 
with  its  life  day  by  day. 
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Complete  records  of  every  one  of  these  visits  is  kept  at  our 
office,  as  I  have  said,  and  of  other  information,  gained  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

Again,  I  feel  extremely  the  importance  of  emphasizing  what 
Dr.  Btillman  has  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  snch  records, 
and  of  exercising  very  careful  supervision,  but  still  do  not  like 
the  impression  to  get  abroad  that  all  societies  fail  in  this  matter. 

Chairman  Williams:  I  do  not  think  I)r.  Stillman  meant  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  all  societies  failed. 

Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  of  Buffalo:  A  doctor  in  Chicago  said 
lately  that  in  that  city  where  were  100,000  children  who  didn't 
know  a  daisy  from  a  dandelion,  or  a  rose  from  a  violet,  except 
in  a  florist's  window.  To  prove  that,  he  went  to  the  crowded 
tenement  part  of  the  city  and  took  the  flowers  with  him.  He 
found  in  some  of  those  schools  hardly  one  child  who  could  name 
the  commonest  old-fashioned  garden  flower  and  yet,  in  these  same 
schools  there  was  hardly  a  child  who  didn't  know  the  chief  prize 
fighters  and  actors.  Now,  that  means  a  great  deal.  We  have 
corrected  this  to  some  extent  by  the  creation  of  school  gardens. 
Since  then  Chicago  has  started  what  are  called  socialized  parks. 
I  believe  they  have  tw^enty -eight  parks  which  are  to  cost  alto- 
gether ten  million  dollars.  These  parks  are  to  have  splendid  swimr. 
ming  pools,  with  skating  facilities  in  the  winter,  and  instead  of 
signs  of  "  Keep  off  the  grass  "  will  have  signs  of  "  Keep  on  the 
grass."  They  are  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  every  possible 
way.  They  are  to  have  buildings,  houses  for  social  gatherings, 
witli  open  fireplaces  for  waiting  and  meeting,  and  an  assembly 
hall  that  will  hold  four  hundred.  Furthermore,  tliis  is  not  in  the 
least  a  philanthropy  or  charity.  It  is  done  by  the  people's  money, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  municipal  system.  Where  the  home  training 
is  poor  I  tliink  every  school  is  in  a  sense  a  training  place  for 
good  citizens.  The  public  school  is  a  place  where  they  not  only 
learn  to  read  a  book  and  such  things  as  that;  they  have  daily 
lessons  in  cleanliness,  obedience,  order,  regularity.  As  has  been 
shown,  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  very  good  to  coun- 
teract home  influences  and  street  influences.  It  is  very  well  said 
that  the  chief  cause  of  vice  and  pauperism  is  neglected  childhood. 
That  is  one  reason  why  in  Buffalo  we  are  trying  to  increase  the 
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regularity  of  school  attendance.  If  we  can  keep  the  children  in 
the  school,  I  have  not  much  fear  of  their  future  life. 

Chairman  Williams  :  The  time  has  arrived  for  closing  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  of  great  interest,  and  I  must  turn  the 
Conference  over  to  its  presiding  officer,  Dr.  McMahon. 

The  Vice-President,  Rev.  Dr.  McMahon,  then  took  the  chair, 
and  after  making  some  announcements  as  to  the  members  regis- 
tering, the  session  of  the  Conference  adjourned. 

fifth  session. 
Thursday^  November  11,  1904- 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  President  Hebberd  at 
10  a.  m.,  who  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Potter, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Institutional  Care  of  Destitute 
Adults. 

Chairman  Potter:  It  is  the  custom,  I  understand,  of  the 
chairman  of  these  separate  sessions  to  present  the  report  of  the 
committee.  For  various  reasons  not  needful  here  to  relate,  the 
paper  which  I  have  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  committee;  therefore,  if  there  is  anything  at  all  heretical  in 
it,  I  personally  am  to  be  held  accountable  for  it. 

Institutional  Care  of  Destitute  Adults. 

The  reports  of  this  committee  presented  at  previous  Conferences 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  general  subject  has  been  libly  covered. 
The  casual  student,  however,  will  note  that  all  that  is  said  upon 
these  subjects  in  general  runs  along  well-defined  grooves. 

The  current  of  institutional  life  is  seldom  swift.  It  has  few 
surprises  and  these  are  rarely  sudden  or  startling.  Institutional 
progress,  as  a  rule,  is  conservative;  its  revolutions,  if  there  are 
any,  rarely  survive  the  passing  of  a  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner. Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
who  reported  on  this  general  topic  last  year,  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion in  the  following  sentence:  "Careful  examination  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  institutions  of  this  character  at  the 
present  time  have  been  made,  and  the  report  of  such  examina- 
tion shows  that  they  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before; 
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that  never  during  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  our  State 
has  there  been  such  careful  management  coupled  with  generous, 
humane  and,  at  the  same 'time,  scientific  provision  for  the  poor 
who  must  be  cared  for  in  public  institutions." 

Probably  this  statement  perfectly  describes  the  situation  to- 
day. There  has  been  no  marked  change.  If  we  add  further  that 
the  friends  of  institutional  life  have  increased  in  number,  -were 
never  more  interested  or  more  anxious  for  advanced  methods  and 
results,  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  assigned  subject  along 
the  usual  lines. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  his  excellent  report,  treats  of  public  responsibility, 
generous  care  in  the  institutions,  results  of  State  supervision, 
value  of  inspection,  reports  of  structural  improvements,  sanita- 
tion, the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  employment  of  inmates  for 
moral  and  disciplinary  purposes.  It  would  seem  then  that 
nothing  need  here  be  said  of  material  development  and  progress. 

Two  special  subjects,  "The  Care  of  the  Dependent  Blind"  and 
"Improved  Methods  of  Caring  for  Dependent  Adults."  are  to  be 
considered  at  this  session. 

There  are  questions,  however,  as  yet  partly  theoretical,  that  we 
may  properly  consider.  The  outcome  of  these  propositions  will 
exert  an  important  influence  not  only  upon  adults  in  institutions, 
but  upon  all  our  institutional  life,  and  perhaps  modify  our 
material  gains.  It  is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  inquire 
whether  motion  is  progress  and  if,  as  we  are  going  forward,  we 
are  going  safely? 

I.  For  many  years  our  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
have  had  the  unpaid  service  of  "honorable  men  and  women,  not 
a  few,"  who  have  given  time  and  means  to  bettering  institutional 
conditions.  Some  have  served  on  boards  of  management  or  visita- 
tion ;  some  have  given  time  to  the  investigation  and  comparison 
of  methods,  traveling  at  home  and  abroad  in  order  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  to  enable  them  to  propose  new  and  better  forms 
of  work.  Some  have  served  on  special  committees;  and  by  all 
of  these  and  other  means  the  institutions  and  their  inmates  have 
had  the  benefit  of  an  unselfish  and  unpaid  service  that  no  money 
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could  buy.  Many  of  these  volunteer  workers  have  given  so  much 
time  and  energy  to  this  unpaid  service  that  they  have  become 
trained  and  expert  along  their  chosen  lines. 

A  fine  example  of  this  unpaid  and  disinterested  efifort  can  be 
found  in  what  might  be  called  the  life  work  of  Hon.  William  P. 
Letchworth,  of  Portage.  He  took  the  poor  children  of  the  State 
out  of  almshouses.  He  made  it  impossible  for  a  dependent  child 
to  abide  with  adults,  pauper  or  criminal.  He  revolutionized  con- 
ditions that  can  be  spoken  of  by  citizens  of  this  State  only  with 
shame.  It  is  not  easy  to  eulogize  too  highly  the  work  he  has 
accomplished.  At  times  he  wrought  alone  and  against  great  ob- 
stacles. He  had  to  contend  with  the  indifference  of  the  general 
public  and  the  opposition  of  those  who  saw  that  if  he  succeeded 
their  occupations  would  be  gone. 

There  should  be  monuments  to  William  P.  Letchworth,  the 
friend  of  humanity. 

Shall  the  institution  be  deprived  of  this  kind  of  volunteer  and 
disinterested  effort?  Are  the  capable  and  philanthropic  men  and 
women  of  this  day  to  be  shut  out  of  this  sort  of  work  which,  if 
not  done  for  love  of  humanity  will  be  tinkered  at  by  others  for 
cash  from  the  public  treasury  ?  This  question  becomes  insistently 
pertinent  when  we  remember  that  these  noble  volunteers  have 
largely  made  our  institutions  for  adults  and  children  what  they 
are  to-day.  They  have  been  the  actual  caretakers  in  the  institu- 
tional care  of  adults. 

II.  Within  a  few  months  we  have  observed  the  stimulated  de- 
velopment of  what  is  described  as  a  new  profession.  No  special 
"call"  or  "vocation"  is  required  to  enter  it.  As  one  becomes 
an  engineer,  pharmacist  or  a  clerk  in  a  city  bureau,  one  now 
becomes  a  so-called  sociologist — not  philanthropist,  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  that  word  is  apparent — and  requites  itself  in  the  unsought 
and  unbought  love  of  one's  kind. 

Are  we  all  sure  that  the  new,  if  taken  by  itself,  is  better  than 
the  old?  That  this  effort  which  of  necessity  becomes  a  tax  on 
the  charities  of  the  public,  and  must  be  a  great  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  charities  themselves,  is  wiser,  more  helpful,  more  affection- 
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ate,  more  successful  than  the  volunteer  method  that  it  largely 
supersedes? 

Are  those  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  living  for 
themselves,  first  of  all,  likely  to  do  a  better,  saner  work  than  those 
occupying  a  station  in  life  where  they  have  both  time  and  means 
to  devote  along  with  themselves,  to  help  humanity?  Can  these 
questions  be  best  answered  by  those  who  have  embarked  in  what 
they,  themselves,  term  "the  new  profession"? 

III.  The  possibility  of  institutional  care  being  given  over 
entirely  to  the  new  professionals  has  become  a  question  of 
moment.  Why  should  the  institution  be  deprived  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  volunteer?  Can  the  institution  afford  to  cut 
itself  off  from  what  has  been  its  greatest  source  of  stimulus  and 
power?  The  facts  are  these :  The  opportunities,  the  possibilities, 
the  duties  of  institutional  care  have  hardly  begun.  A  vast  field 
is  opening.  It  is  certain  that  every  available  source  of  effort  and 
influence  must  be  employed.  Necessity  and  safety  make  this 
demand,  and  there  can  be  little  real  progress  except  by  the  use  of 
all  agencies.  There  is  room  for  all.  The  volunteer  may  not  need 
the  professional,  and  the  professional  may  get  on  well  without 
the  volunteer;  but  the  institution  can  utilize  them  both. 

rv.  Whether  the  public  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  obligation 
to  certain  of  its  classes  is  a  timely  question.  Whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dependent  adult  blind,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do, 
we  shall  to-day  consider. 

What  can  be  said  for  that  vast  company  overtaken  by  misfor- 
tune, who  yesterday  had  plenty,  but  by  some  incident  or  accident 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  to-day  have  less  than  nothing? 
Their  only  right  remaining  is  that  of  walking  in  the  streets. 
Even  a  park  bench  is  soon  denied  them.    They  must  move  on. 

Then  there  is  that  bread  line.  You  can  see  it  at  Broadway  and 
Tenth  street.  It  begins  to  form  about  10  o'clock  at  night 
Blow  high  or  low,  in  rain  or  slush,  these  men  wait  shivering. 
They  make  no  outcry.  The  dumb  beasts  are  not  more  silent 
Two,  three,  four  hours  they  stand  in  line,  waiting  for  a  third 
of  a  loaf  of  bread — ^the  charity  of  a  single  man — ^to  keep  away 
starvation.    This  is  no  new  story.    That  line  has  stood  on  that 
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corner,  sometimes  three  hundred  strong,  around  midnight,  every 
night,  for  years. 

New  York,  like  ancient  Nineveh,  is  a  great  city!  Has  the  city, 
has  the  multitude  which  nightly  dines  sumptuously  in  the  count- 
less gilded  palaces,  any  obligation  to  these  hungry  men?  Is  there 
a  field  for  the  institutional  .care  of  these  adults?  Their  only 
claim  for  admission  would  be  absolute  destitution,  appalling 
hunger.  They  are  unworthy?  Perhaps.  But  the  unworthy  can 
suffer  hunger.  In  that  state  of  suffering  the  step  to  crime  is  short 
and  easy.    Desperation  drives  men  to  take  that  step.. 

As  a  business  proposition,  if  temporary  care  over  and  during  a 
distressing  interval  prevents  crime,  is  it  prudent  to  give  that 
care?  Suppose  a  case:  A  young  man  broke  a  window  recently 
and  stole  two  loaves  of  bread.  He  was  arrested.  By  breaking  the 
glass  and  thrusting  in  his  hand  he  added  burglary  to  the  crime  of 
theft.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  It  was  a 
light  sentence.  To  have  given  that  man  the  two  loaves  of  bread 
might  have  cost  society  six  cents.  The  appointment  of  counsel, 
the  trial,  the  board  and  lodging  while  awaiting  trial,  the  cost  of 
care  during  incarceration,  all  this  may  cost  the  taxpayer,  with- 
out counting  the  cost  of  the  jail  and  the  judge,  say  tl,500;  and 
this  first  offender  will  become  a  criminal  meanwhile  and  come 
back  for  another  and  more  costly  trial  the  next  time.  Would  it 
be  well  to  extend  the  duties  of  some  institution  already  in  ex- 
istence where,  by  the  expenditure  of  six  cents  the  taxpayer  could 
save  tl,500,  beside  saving  a  man  from  a  career  of  crime?  Tax- 
payers object  little  to  the  cost  of  jails  and  courts.  Society  must 
be  protected  from  crime;  but  the  taxpayer  objects  mightily  to 
paying  that  six  cents.  Society  is  afraid  it  will  pauperize  the 
community. 

On  Saturday,  November  12,  1904,  Leo  Heman,  16  years  old, 
living  with  his  widowed  mother  in  Qreenpoint,  accepted  a  trans- 
fer ticket  from  a  passenger  at  Astor  place,  New  York  City,  to  a 
Broadway  car.  Ernest  Webster,  a  street-car  inspector,  arrested 
the  boy  when  he  offered  the  transfer  slip  to  a  Broadway  car  con- 
ductor. Policeman  Ross,  to  whom  the  inspector  surrendered  the 
youth,  apologized  to  the  court  and  said,  "I  had  to  make  the  ar- 
rest.'' Magistrate  Barlow  tried  to  have  the  inspector  let  the 
young  man  go,  and  said,  ''I  hate  to  hold  this  boy  and  have  him 
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mix  with  criminals."  "He  committed  a  misdemeanor/'  shonted 
the  representative  of  the  railroad  company,  which  company,  by 
the  way,  occasionally  gets  franchises  worth  millions  as  a  gift 
from  some  passenger  accidentally  in  ofSce;  and  the  judge  re- 
liwtantly  held  the  boy  on  bail. 

There  are  several  things  obvious  from  this  minor  item  in  a 
day's  police  grist  in  the  city.  Why  should  that  young  man,  while 
awaiting  trial  or  after  sentence,  be  compelled  to  mingle  with  crim- 
inals? Why  should  there  not  be  classification  in  jails  and  prisons 
and  such  first  offenders  remain  by  themselves?  How  much  would 
it  cost  to  classify  the  prisoners?  That  is  the  first  and  practical 
question.  Probably  very  little  more  than  the  inclination  to  do 
it  and  the  book  in  which  to  keep  the  record.  But  if  the  proposi- 
tion to  classify  criminals  is  made  in  certain  quarters,  we  shall  im- 
mediately listen  to  a  proposition  for  an  appropriation  for  not  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  new  and  novel  jails.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  hardly  reached  the  rim  of  what  there  is  to  do  in 
the  institutional  care  of  adults.  The  taxpayer  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  when  more  sense  is  shown  in  disposing  of  court  cases. 

V.  Should  institutional  care  or  oversight  be  extended  outside 
the  lines  of  actual  institutional  life? 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are  no  such  recruiting  stations  for 
criminals  as  the  cheap  lodging-houses  for  men.  The  causes  that 
bring  men  to  them  as  a  ship  to  harbor  from  storm,  we  need  not 
here  discuss.  They  are  as  many  and  diverse  as  the  lodgers  themr 
selves.  Good  men,  both  young  and  old,  are  often  driven  to  these 
resorts.  But  many  of  these  lodgers  are  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
Crime  at  its  dregs  is  in  the  lodging-house.  Moral  cesspools  are 
they.  All  that  is  debased  and  degenerate  fiow  therein,  as  street 
waters  after  rain  run  into  the  sewers.  Little  that  enters  and  few 
that  enter  fail  of  contamination.  There  crimes  are  hatched. 
Murderers  are  hired  for  a  price.  The  hardened  criminal  again 
and  again  from  jail  makes  the  lodging-house  his  headquarters. 
There  he  corrupts  the  young  man  who  is  "just  down  on  his  luck." 
Why  should  there  not  be  compulsory  registration,  inspection, 
classification?  A  great  undertaking  and  an  infringement  on  -pe^- 
sonal  rights?  Let  society  take  summary  measures  here  for  self- 
protection,  as  in  the  case  of  contagious  diseases. 
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This  question  of  the  infringement  of  personal  rights  should  not 
be  diflScult.  In  the  large  cities  we  have  an  humble  fellow  citizen 
who,  to  support  his  family  and  live'  honestly,  would  sell  fruit, 
fish  or  small  wares.  He  hires  or  buys  a  cart.  He  pushes  it 
through  the  streets;  but  first  he  gets  a  license.  He  pays  money 
for  it.  It  is  numbered  on  the  cart  and  on  a  badge.  This  man 
means  well.  He  works  hard,  ^e  does  not  beg.  His  ambitions 
are  as  praiseworthy  as  are  those  of  a  Broadway  banker.  But  for 
all  this,  the  push-cart  man  is  supervised.  In  his  case  the  in- 
fringement of  personal  rights  seems  not  to  infringe.  His  cart  and 
his  fruit  are  supervised  by  the  small  street  boy  in  gangs.  The 
truckman's  horses,  handy  by,  supervises  with  appropriation  as 
occasion  offers,  and  the  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  take  the  place 
of  oats.  When  the  industrious  man,  licensed  by  law  to, sell  in  the 
streets,  lifts  up  his  voice  and  wails,  because  of  overmuch  super- 
vision, he  gets  a  great  laugh  for  his  losses  and  his  misery.  The 
law  makes  him  move  on  with  a  rush.  There  seems  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  this  case  about  personal  ri^ts ;  though  no  honest  man 
ever  fared  so  badly  or  deserved  so  much.  The  ability  to  super- 
vise thus  comes  to  us  not  strained  or  difficult. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  where  intelligent  oversight  and  classi- 
fication would  do  only  good,  it  is  in  adjusting  this  lodging-house 
iniquity.  Institutional  care  for  adults  might  run  here  into  a 
sort  of  University  Extension  scheme  to  the  salvation  of  the  most 
needy. 

All  these  institutions  spoken  of  and  these  questions  raised, 
along  with  the  wisdom  of  the  municipal  lodging-house,  and  the 
woodyard  that  may  get  one  dollar's  worth  of  human  labor  for 
fifty  cents,  because  the  applicant  is  in  distress  and  starving, 
are  also  interesting  themes  for  consideration  and  action  where 
opportunity  offers. 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire  also  why  we  all  propose  so  unani- 
mously to  give  the  hardest  kind  of  manual  labor  to  a  starving 
man  who  has  no  physical  energy,  and  this  at  a  time  when  he 
is  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger?  It  may  be  well  to  ask  in 
addition  why  we  seek  to  reform  women  by  offering  them  to  toil 
in  a  laundry,  or  at  scrubbing  fioors,  for  neither  of  which  kind  of 
work  is  there  experience,  skill  nor  strength?    Our  horizon  seems 
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to  be  bounded  by  woodyards,  laundries  and  scrubbing  pails.  It 
must  be  true  that  "the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  and 
we  all  do  our  best  to  make*  and  keep  it  so.  How  far  have  we  got 
from  the  spirit  that  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  woman  mournfully 
walking  through  the  streets  emblazoned  with  the  scarlet  letter? 

VI.  In  the  rise  and  progress  of  professionalism,  practically 
unopposed,  and  within  a  free  field  and  no  hurdles,  there  is  seen 
by  certain  professionalists  wider  opportunities  for  seizing  all 
charities,  public  and  private,  and  for  concentrating  and  centraliz- 
ing all  effort  and  the  direction  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
within  the  grasp  of  a  board  of  promoters  or  organizers  seeking 
such  place,  electing,  appointing,  appropriating  or  securing  it  for 
and  by  themselves,  and  where  there  is  none  to  raise  question  or 
stay. 

Here,  then,  is  the  last  interrogation:  Has  the  time  arrived 
when  the  miasma  that  is  in  the  air,  the  greed  for  gain  and  place, 
the  get-rich-quick  idea,  the  subject  baited  and  debated  all  over 
the  land,  can  be  applied  to  the  intimate  services  of  humanity? 

Shall  the  principals  of  the  centralized  trust  be  made  the  direc- 
tor, organizer  and  distributor  of  public  and  private  charity?  Is 
the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  trust  to  dominate  institutional 
charity?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  of  the  time.  Is  the 
present  trend  sane  and  vital,  making  for  the  good  of  mankind,  or 
does  it  make  for  the  ^rsonal  aggrandizement  and  place  of  the 
self-appointed  few?  Is  "charity"  which  bosses  and  seeks  to  con- 
trol, stimulated  by  its  own  personal  needs  and  desire  for  place, 
any  better  than  the  older  forms  which  we  know  so  well,  and  does 
it  make  for  that  form  of  real  charity  "which  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind?" 

Chairman  Potter:  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  President  of  the  State  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  will  speak  on  "The  Care  of  the  Dependent  Blind." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo :  I  have  tried  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  time  permitted  me  by  the  rules  of  the  Conference,  in 
order  that  what  I  may  say  concerning  this  subject  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  as  full  a  discussion  of  the  topic  as  possible. 
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There  are,  fundamentally,  certain  ethical  and  economic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  administration  of  all  public  charity. 

If  more  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  giver  than  the  pleasant 
satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  act  of  giving,  tlie  effect  of  the 
benefaction  upon  the  recipient  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Public  charities  have  reached  such  enormous  proportions  and 
their  multiplication  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  wisest  form  of 
administration  has  not  always  been  attained,  but  the  social 
student  notes  with  gratification  that  within  a  recent  period  is 
being  developed  a  <?areful  scientific  attitude  toward  all  forms  of 
charity  and  one  which  looks  less  to  the  immediate  temporary 
relief  of  untoward  conditions,  than  to  the  permanent  betterment 
of  the  conditions  themselves. 

That  form  of  charity  is  the  most  eflBcient  which  saves  to  the 
beneficiary  his  self-respect  and  renders  him  less  likely  to  become 
again  dependent ;  which  gives  to  him  the  implements,  mental  and 
instrumental,  which  will  enable  him  successfully  to  maintain  his 
struggle  for  existence,  by  taking  him  out  of  the  class  of  depend- 
ents and  giving  to  him  the  joy  not  only  of  standing  alone  but 
perhaps  of  extending  some  little  support  to  those  less  strong  than 
he.  When  this  has  been  attained  two  things  have  been  done  that 
are  fundamental  in  establishing  the  fabric  of  our  social  economy; 
by  one  unit  at  least  has  the  burden  of  public  charity  been  light- 
ened, and  by  the  far  more  potent  and  subtle  influence  of  example, 
has  a  deeper  work  been  wrought  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated. 

To  those  constituting  this  Conference,  many  of  whom  are  scien- 
tific students  of  our  social  economic  problems,  these  statements 
are  axiomatic  and  their  application  to  all  ordinary  forms  of 
charity  will  be  readily  admitted.  But  many  charitably  disposed 
people  are  not  scientific,  and  to  these,  the  benevolence  that  first 
analyzes  seems  cold-blooded  and  unsympathetic.  There  is  no  class 
that  appeals  more  immediately  to  the  sympathies  or  that  touches 
more  deeply  the  well-springs  of  charity  than  the  blind.  There  is 
consequently  no  direction  in  which  giving  has  been  less  wisely 
bestowed  and  in  which  our  charities  are  less  productive  of  perma- 
nent results.    There  was  a  time  when  people  generally  felt  that 
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if  a  man  was  blind  he  conld  not  work  and  must  be  cared  for. 
That  time  is  past.  We  now  recognize  that  among  the  blind  there 
are  differences  as  great  as  among  those  who  see.  There  are  some 
who  would  work  in  any  event,  who  would,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
apparently  insurmountable,  earn  a  livelihood;  there  are  others 
who  never  could  earn  a  living;  there  are  those  whom  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discourage,  and  those  who  through  physical,  mental 
or  moral  weakness,  give  up  easily  to  adverse  outside  influences. 

We  find  blind  men  in  the  professions  and  in  business  successful 
and  happy  in  spite  of  their  misfortune.  But  of  course,  they  are 
exceptions ;  for  blindness  is  a  terrible  handicap  and  only  a  blind 
man  endowed  with  great  strength,  with  unusual  mental  power  and 
with  splendid  perseverance  could  succeed  with  such  odds  against 
him.  The  fact  that  a  few  do  so  succeed  proves  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  the  blind  to  be  self-supporting,  proves  that  blindness 
is  not  an  insuperable  barrier  to  success.  But,  as  has  before  been 
urged,  in  order  that  a  blind  man  may  become  self-supporting  in 
any  technical  or  professional  occupation  he  must,  in  these  days 
of  fierce  competition,  be  not  only^  as  well  trained  but  better 
trained  than  the  man  who  sees.  And  even  with  such  training 
some  aid  in  the  beginning,  in  getting  a  footing,  is  usually 
necessary. 

Not  all  blind  people  are  able  to  profit  by  highly  specialized 
training.  The  larger  number,  as  among  those  who  see,  are  men 
to  whom  the  most  natural  employment  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  industrial  trades,  broom  or  mattress  making,  chair  caning, 
basket  making,  etc. 

In  these,  after  once  the  mechanical  details  are  mastered  there 
is  no  question  of  preeminence.  A  well-made  chair  is  a  well-made 
chair,,  and  if  a  blind  man  can  make  a  better  one,  so,  with  a  little 
care,  can  his  neighbor  who  sees.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  done  by 
a  blind  man  as  by  one  who  sees.  But  what  then?  Does  the 
blind  man  by  this  means  become  self-supporting?  All  other 
things  being  equal,  most  employers  give  preference  to  a  man  who 
can  see,  and  a  blind  man  perfectly  capable  of  doing  certain  work 
must  spend  so  much  time  in  looking  for  a  market  for  his  work 
that  the  profit  is  utterly  lost. 

There  are  also  those  who  having  lost  their  sight  through  acci- 
dent or  disease  late  in  life,  have  never  been  ahle  to  acquire  pro- 
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flciency  in  any  trade  not  requiring  sight.  They  could  do  some 
things,  but,  like  the  others,  they  find  a  vast  gulf  fixed  between 
themselves  and  any  possible  employer.  Now  for  the  helpless 
blind  we  are  willing  to  provide  asylums,  but  why  not  do  the  more 
difficult  but  not  more  expensive  thing,  and  prevent  large  numbers 
of  these  semi-helpless  ones  from  becoming  absolutely  dependent? 

If  by  supplementing  the  willing,  often  heroic,  but  insuflScient 
efforts  to  make  a  living  that  many  of  the  blind  are  glad  to  put 
forth,  the  desired  end  could  be  attained,  and  we  might  have  sev- 
eral hundred  citizens  instead  of  several  hundred  paupers;  the  sub- 
ject is  surely  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  those  qualified 
to  deal  with  it. 

Here  again,  therefore,  in  the  trades  as  in  the  professions,  we 
slip  a  cog  between  the  educating  a  blind  person  and  tlie  rendering 
that  person  self-supporting. 

In  two  ways  the  State  of  New  York  has  thus  far  fallen  short 
in  its  provision  for  its  blind  wards. 

1.  For  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  since  reaching  manhood 
or  womanhood,  the  State  provides  no  training. 

2.  For  those  who  have  been  trained,  and  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  begin  work — to'  put  their  education  to  account — there  is  a  little 
help  needed  at  the  outset  for  lack  of  which  the  long  and  expensive 
training  goes  for  naught.    For  this  the  State  has  not  yet  provided. 

In  the  places  in  which  any  truly  uplifting,  satisfactory  work 
for  the  blind  has  been  achieved,  notably  in  England  and  France, 
this  important  point  has  been  realized  and  the  hiatus  bridged. 

Without  stopping  here  and  now  to  go  into  detailed  statements 
I  must  ask  you  to  accept  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  adult 
blind  in  this  State. 

1.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are  poor. 

Accidents  in  the  factories  and  workshops ;  less  sanitai*y  methods 
in  the  homes,  and  inability  to  give  needed  care  when  the  eyes  are 
locally  affected,  cause  blindness  much  more  commonly  among 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  for  their  daily  bread,  than 
among  those  who  are  better  paid. 

The  loss  of  sight,  however,  leaves  them  utterly  helpless  if,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  follow  the  work  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Unless,  then,  the  abundant 
10 
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energy  Btill  remaining  can  be  diverted  into  some  new  channel  to 
make  it  productive,  it  must  be  wholly  wasted,  or,  as  too  frequently 
is  the  case,  perverted  into  some  useless  or  pernicious  form  of 
activity. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  therefore  inaugurated  by  the 
State  Commission  last  year  was  to  determine  how  wide-spread 
were  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  how  numerous  these  blind  were,  what  practical  measures 
had  been  adopted  elsewhere  for  their  betterment,  and  whether 
these  could  be  improved  upon  in  any  new  work  which  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  State's  authority. 

The  study  of  the  question  as  made  by  the  Commission  brought 
to  the  surface  a  surprisingly  interesting  mass  of  information  much 
of  which  could  not  be  included  in  its  report  The  whole  world 
seems  to  have  become  suddenly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing enlightened  provision  for  this  hitherto  neglected  class.  Not 
almshouses,  not  merely  educational  institutions,  but  shop-schools 
— a  new  thing  under  the  sun — founded  on  an  appreciation  of  the 
especial  needs  of  the  blind,  are  the  results  of  the  best  thought  of 
modern  philanthropy  in  the  world  along  these  lines.  Germany, 
England,  France  have  all  been  giving  most  earnest  study  to  the 
problem  and  have  launched  forth  in  experiments  which  have  met 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Methods  and  measures  have  been 
discussed  at  conferences,  plans  have  been  proposed  and  executed 
and  the  value  of  certain  ideas  have  been  known  and  the  fallacy 
of  others  demonstrated. 

Curiously  enough,  progressive  America,  with  its  sensible  philan- 
thropy, has  been  laggard  in  recognizing  the  need — ^the  right — of 
a  blind  man  to  be  taught  self-help.  We  have  given  him  alms 
when  we  should  have  given  him  ambition.  He  has  asked  us  for 
a  foundation  stone  and  we  have  given  him  broad ;  but  at  last  we 
are  awakening  to  his  needs. 

In  Boston  a  work-school  has  been  established  in  which  men  are 
taught  to  make  mattresses  and  people  are  found  to  buy  them, 
while  adults  are  instructed  in  their  homes  by  visiting  teachers 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Michigan  last  year  appropriated 
tllO,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  adult  blind,  while  Wiscon 
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sin  has  already  established  an  experimental  training  school  and 
workshop  for  them. 

There  has  come  into  my  hands,  since  writing  the  above,  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  a 
few  paragraphs  from  that,  perhaps,  will  explain  more  clearly  just 
the  idea  that  is  being  carried  out,  with  your  permission  I  will 
read  them.  It  is  called  "  Wisconsin  Work  Shop  for  the  Blind." 
It  was  established  in  Milwaukee  a  few  months  ago  and  is  now  in 
full  operation.  The  workshop  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature and  its  purpose  is  to  give  blind  persons,  residing  in  that 
state,  an  opportunity  to  work  and  if  possible  earn  their  own  living. 
There  is  no  class  of  unfortunates  more  averse  to  receiving  alms 
and  charity  than  the  blind.  All  they  ask  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellowmen  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  work,  and,  if  in  need  of  any 
goods  manufactured  by  them,  to  patronize  them  and  allow  them 
the  price  paid  elsewhere.  At  present  there  are  a  number  of  blind 
persons  in  our  shop  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  willow  baskets, 
cane  chairs  and  making  and  repairing  mattresses.  W^hile  learning 
the  work,  their  income  is  naturally  small,  often  not  more  than 
fifty  cents  per  week.  As  they  become  more  experienced,  their  earn- 
ings increase,  and  already  we  have  blind  persons  on  our  pay-roll 
earning  over  three  dollars  per  week.  A  still  better  showing  could 
be  made  if,  instead  of  sending  to  the  jobbing  trade,  we  could  dis- 
pose of  all  goods  manufactured  at  our  shop  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer, thereby  giving  to  the  blind  workman  the  increased  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  material  and  the  retail  price  of  the 
product.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  appeal  to  you  and  through 
you  to  your  friends  to  help  the  blind  who  are  anxious  to  earn 
their  own  living,  by  having  them  supply  your  wants  in  waste 
and  market  baskets,  clothes-hampers,  office  baskets,  mattresses  and 
such  other  goods  as  they  manufacture — also  to  let  them  do  your 
repairing  of  mattresses  and  recaning  of  chairs.  We  ask  no  more 
for  goods  than  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  by  which  this  work  was  founded,  is 
in  a  preamble  and  in  a  portion  of  one  section  and  gives  rather  a 
more  full  idea  of  this  work.  The  preamble  reads:  "Whereas, 
there  are  many  adult  blind  residents  of  this  state  who  have 
learned  trades,  either  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  or  else- 
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where,  but  who  by  reason  of  their  inflrmity  are  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  securing  employment,  and  who  find  themselves  quite 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  those  ^having  sight,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  trades;  and  whereas,  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  is  not,  and  while  it  remains  a  school,  cannot  be  adapted 
to  furnish  those  adult  artisans  with  proper  facilities  to  pursue 
their  respective  vocations  without  serious  injury  to  the  school; 
and,  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  if  a  place  and  some  suitable  ap- 
pliances were  furnished  them,  they  could  so  compete  and  become 
self-supporting: 

"To  the  end,  therefore,  that  such  reasonable  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  such  persons  as  will  enable  them  successfully  to  pursue 
their  several  vocations. 

"  The  People  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : '' 

The  first  section  of  the  law  which  was  adopted  reads :  "  Duty 
of  Board  of  Control;  material  and  tools. 

"  Section  1.  The  state  board  of  control  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  to  procure  a 
building  by  lease  or  otherwise,  or  suitable  apartments  in  some 
building  situated  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in  which  any  blind 
citizen  of  this  state  having  learned  a  trade  may,  if  practicable, 
pursue  his  vocation  on  his  own  account  and  receive  for  his  own 
use  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  Such  building  or 
apartments  shall  be  heated  and  lighted  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  control  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  As  a  general  rule  it 
is  expected  that  artisans  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
this  act  will  furnish  their  own  materials  and  the  tools  required  in 
their  employment;  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  board  may  assist 
such  workmen  by  furnishing  for  their  use  a  limited  amount  of 
such  tools." 

Section  2  reads :  "  Instructions,  Section  2.  The  said  board  may 
also,  in  its  discretion,  provide  means  of  instruction  in  such  build- 
ing or  apartments  to  any  adult  blind  person  of  the  state  who 
desires  to  learn  a  trade,  to  enable  such  person  to  avail  himself  of 
the  privileges  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act." 

Section  4  reads :  "  Appropriations,  Section  4.  There  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury  not  other- 
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viae  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  (|5,000)  to 
be  expended  by  the  board  of  control  in  executing  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  during  the  current  calendar  year,  and  a  further  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  (15,000)  for  such  expenses  during  the 
year  1904.  The  expenditures  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the 
sums  herein  appropriated  unless  the  amount  shall  be  increased 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  563  of  the  statutes  of  1898." 

I  have  also  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  from  which  I 
will  read: 

"  The  experiment  station  seeks  to  find  remunerative  work,  first, 
for  those  unable  to  leave  their  homes;  second,  for  those  who  can 
work  in  places  or  shops  for  the  blind;  third,  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  conditions  in  factories  for  the 
seeing." 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  New  York  State  Commission,  after 
carefully  studying  existing  institutions,  that  the  best  reults  were 
not  obtained  where  blind  men  or  women  are  gathered  together 
under  one  great  roof,  as  in  that  way  they  are  made  a  class  apart 
and  the  worst  results  of  institutionalism  are  thereby  developed. 

Their  best  interests  are  subserved  when  they  are  kept  in  touch 
with,  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  seeing  world  as  possible,  and,  in 
a  word,  the  best  help  is  that  which  will  most  quickly  render  the 
individual  independent  of  all  help,  giving  him  self-reliance  while 
teaching  him  the  art  of  self-sustenance.  To  accomplish  this  re- 
sult intelligent  and  judicious  means  must  be  employed.  Not  one 
great  institutional  charity  should  be  established,  but,  as  the  con- 
ditions warrant,  several  provisional  shop-schools. 

These  should  be  begun  in  the  most  modest  way  under  proper 
authority  and  supervision. 

A  rented  building  supplied  with  only  the  most  necessary  ma- 
chinery would  suitably  provide  for  the  relatively  small  number 
of  workmen  that  would  be  found  in  a  city  of  moderate  size.  A 
working  superintendent  who  would  also  be  a  practical  industrial 
instructor,  should  be  put  in  charge.  The  interest  of  local  citizens 
should  be  enlisted,  through  whom  a  market  for  the  output  at 
standard  prices  should  be  found.  It  was  the  profound  conviction 
of  the  Gommiasion  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  as  of  its 
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wards,  would  be  secured  when  its  best  citizens  are  associated  with 
the  State  in  the  management  and  development  of  its  charities. 
This  service,  it  is  needless  to  say,  should  be  rendered,  as  it  has 
been  rendered  in  the  past,  without  emolument. 

The  success  of  one  exi)erimental  procedure  would  justify  its 
repetition  in  another  center,  then  in  a  third  or  fourth,  as  the  local 
or  general  conditions  would  seem  to  warrant,  until  the  needs 
were  gradually  but  fully  met. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  the  shop-schools  could 
be  placed  from  the  start  upon  an  almost,  if  not  a  completely  self- 
supporting  foundation.  It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  that  for  the  successful  development  of  this  project  a  uniform 
system  and  central  supervision  would  be  advisable.  The  personal 
equations  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  workmen  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  kind  and  character  of  initial  assistance  to  be  rendered, 
and  the  length  of  time  over  which  it  might  extend.  In  other 
words,  the  adopting  of  ordinary  means  to  the  needs  of  the  blind 
would  have  to  be  considered,  making  only  such  concessions  to 
their  blindness  as  are  necessary,  but  all  that  are  necessary. 

To  carry  out  such  a  project  satisfactorily,  none  of  the  State 
machinery  seemed  adequate.  The  special  department  under 
whose  direction  it  would  seem  that  it  might  with  greatest  pro- 
priety be  placed  was  that  having  to  do  with  the  education  of  the 
young  blind,  but  this  work,  while  requiring  a  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  being  carried  out  throughout  the  world  on  these  definite 
and  distinctive  lines,  has  also  to  do  with  a  mercantile,  a  business 
proposition  and  there  seems  no  more  satisfactory  method  of 
making  this  great  project  effectual  than  by  establishing  a  per- 
manent commission  similar  in  character  to  that  which  was  tem- 
porarily called  into  being  to  investigate  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  adult  blind  in  our  State. 

This  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  issued  to  it  when  the  Commission  was 
created.  Three  thousand  dollars  had  been  appropriated  by  which 
the  work  of  the  Commission  was  to  be  carried  on.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  several  agents  (of  whom  one,  a  young  man, 
was  himself  blind)  1,000  of  the  blind  of  the  State  were  visited  in 
their  homes,  in  order  that  accurate  information  concerning  them 
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might  be  secured.  Nevertheless,  tl,500,  one-half  of  the  original 
appropriation,  was  turned  back  into  the  State  treasury,  and  a 
further  recommendation  was  made  that,  to  this,  f8,500  be  added, 
making  tlO,000,  which  sum,  or  as  much  as  might  be  needed  thereof, 
be  used  to  establish  in  a  rented  building  in  Buffalo  a  shop-school 
in  which  this  work  should  be  inaugurated. 

The  bill  which  the  Commission  had  been  ordered  to  prepare, 
embodying  these  conclusions  and  recommendations,  received  the 
approval  of  both  the  Assembly  and  Senate — ^but  failed,  because 
it  was  left  unsigned  by  the  Governor,  who  in  a  memorandum 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  State  was  doing  all  that  it  should 
for  its  blind  wards.  The  needs  of  these  blind  men  and  women 
are  obvious,  their  possibilities  have  been  demonstrated.  The 
special  lack  and  short-sightedness  of  our  present  system  have 
been  pointed  out. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  State  toward  them  must 
now  be  determined  by  its  citizens. 

Chairman  Potter  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Mr.  William  B.  Buck,  Superintendent  of  Inspection  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  William  B.  Buck  of  Albany:  In  discussing  Dr.  Lewis' 
admirable  paper  I  fear  that  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  sopho- 
more in  one  of  our  fresh-water  colleges  whose  class  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  detain  from  the  senior  dinner,  which  was  to  be 
held  that  evening,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  was  also  the  captain 
of  the  football  team.  The  committee  consisted  of  two  persons, 
the  said  sophomore  and  a  blind  man,  who  was  the  champion 
middle-weight  wrestler  of  the  intercollegiate  association.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  room  of  the  football  captain,  just'as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  depart  for  the  dinner  where  he  was  to  make  his  speech, 
the  committee  took  up  at  once  the  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  class,  and  an  objection  being  raised  by  the  football 
man  there  followed  a  pretty  lively  struggle  between  him  and  the 
blind  athlete.  The  sophomore  wishing  to  be  of  all  assistance 
possible  to  his  blind  companion  quickly  lighted  the  lamp,  which 
had  been  extinguished  in  the  encounter,  and  stood  upon  the  table 
so  that  the  blind  man  could  see  more  clearly  to  grapple  with  the 
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football  captain.  Although  his  efforts  were  naturally  not  very 
helpful  to  the  blind  man,  they  were  certainly  useful  to  the  foot- 
ball captain,  whose  struggles,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  who 
was  borne  off  a  captive  by  the  blind  man  and  his  well-meaning 
but  not  very  helpful  companion. 

In  discussing  this  paper,  perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
raise  a  considerable  number  of  questions  which  Have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read,  and  in  raising  these 
questions  may  I  ask  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  who 
are  here,  a  great  many  of  whom  I  know  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  question  of  caring  for  the  blind,  make  mental  notes  of 
some  of  these  questions  and  also  any  others  that  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  excellent  paper  Dr.  Lewis  has  read,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  full,  open  and  illuminating  discussion  of  this  paper. 
The  object  of  the  brief  paper  that  I  will  read  is  not  to  come  to 
any  conclusions,  but  to  raise  certain  questions  in  order  to  facili- 
tate discussion. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  adult  blind  in  the  State 
of  New  York  may  be  divided  into  three  economic  classes : 

1.  Those  who  are  self-supporting  and,  therefore,  not  properly 
subject  to  discussion  in  this  paper. 

2.  Those  who  are  partially  self-supporting,  but  are  also  in 
receipt  of  aid  from  friends,  relatives  or  charitable  agencies,  pub- 
lic or  private. 

3.  Those  who  are  now  wholly  dependent  upon  relatives,  friends 
or  charitable  agencies  for  their  support 

Dr.  Lewis'  paper  is  a  strong  appeal  for  greater  provision  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  the  adult  blind  included  in  classes  two 
and  three,  viz.,  those  who  are  partially  or  wholly  dependent,  or 
to  make  another  classification,  those  whose  si^t  has  been  lost 
since  reaching  the  age  of  21  years,  and  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
which  now  exist,  but  are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  blindness,  to 
compete  for  the  present  with  those  not  thus  handicapped. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind  of  the  State  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  but  closely 
related  propositions. 
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PiPBt.  That  a  shop-Bchool  where  the  adnlt  blind  maj  be  em- 
ployed at  suitable  trades  be  established  provisionally  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  and  that,  if  this  experiment  proves  successful,  similar 
establishments  be  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  different  parte  of  the  State. 

Second.  That  a  State  commission  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervising  and  coordinating  the  work  of  these  schools. 

The  first  proposal  contained  in  Dr.  Lewis'  paper,  viz.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  single,  experimental  shop-school  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  is  a  modest  one.  The  salient  ^features  of  the  plan  are 
as  follows :  It  is  proposed  merely  to  rent  a  building  in  which  shop 
work,  such  as  broom  and  mattress  making,  printing,  chair-caning, 
etc.,  may  be  carried  on ;  to  provide  for  the  blind  an  instructor  who 
will  also  act  as  superintendent  of  the  shop,  and  to  secure  the 
interest  of  citizens  of  Buffalo  so  that  a  market  for  the  output  of 
the  shop  may  be  found;  in  short,  to  do  work  similar  to  that  now 
carried  on  in  the  workshop  for  adult  blind  persons  in  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  such  provision  for  the  adult 
blind  as  Dr.  Lewis  proposes  is  necessary  and  desirable — a  ques- 
tion upon  which  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion — it  is 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  how  the  6,000  blind  persons  in  the 
State  are  cared  for  at  the  present  time.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  in  1903  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  in  this  State  shows  that  584' or  &.7  per  cent  are  under  21 
years  of  age;  2,207  or  36.7  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  60,  while  3,193  or  53.2  per  cent  are  over  60  years  of  age. 
The  ages  of  24  or  .4  of  1  per  cent  are  unknown.  Where  the  blind 
in  the  State  are  under  the  age  of  21  they  may  attend  the  excellent 
schools  established  for  their  benefit  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Batavia.  For  the  blind  over  21,  the  only  provision  made,  aside, 
from  almshouse  care,  seems  to  be  found  in  New  York  City,  where 
1,000  are  pensioned  and  170  cared  for  in  private  homes;  257 
blind  persons  are  found  in  almshouses  and  4,000  are  either  self- 
supporting  or  are  cared  for  by  relatives  and  friends. 

We  are  most  concerned,  however,  in  regard  to  the  2,200  blind 
persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years  residing  in  the  State 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900  and  the  report  of  the  State  Com- 
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mission  above  mentioned.  The  following  table^  deduced  from  the 
report  of  that  Commission,  shows  approximately  the  present  pro- 
vision made  for  the  adnlt  blind  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60, 
that  is,  those  for  whom  industrial  work  would  be  suitable : 

Receiving  pensions  from  New  York  City 675 

In  private  homes  for  the  blind 70 

In  almshouses 80 

Self-supporting,  or  maintained  by  relatives 1,382 

Total •. 2,207 


This,  briefly,  is  the  provision  made  at  present  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  of  an  age  suitable  to  industrial  pursuits.  In  view  of 
present  conditions  a  number  of  questions  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves. Is  a  pension  of  less  than  150  per  annum,  such  as  is  given 
1,000  blind  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  city  of  New  York,  suit- 
able and  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  these  persons? 
In  doing  this*has  the  city  or  the  State  performed  its  full  duty? 
Are  the  blind  in  almshouses,  particularly  the  women,  properly 
cared  for  and  protected  there?  What  proportion  of  the  blind 
not  in  receipt  of  either  public  or  private  charity  are  self-support- 
ing in  whole  or  in  part,  and  how  many  are  supported  by  their 
relatives?  Are  these  relatives  unduly  burdened  in  caring  for  the 
blind  persons  in  their  charge?"  Is  the  greatest  possible  economic 
return  to  the  community  and  the  State  on  the  part  of  these  adult 
blind  persons  now  being  secured,  and  is  their  own  well-being  sufll- 
ciently  conserved?  Or  is  it  possible  that  some  who  are  now  par- 
tially self-sustaining  might  be  made  completely  so,  and  some  who 
are  now  wholly  dependent  on  others  made  partially  self-support- 
ing? Is  it  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  blind  persons  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  State  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  for  some  time  after  leaving  school? 
Have  we  at  hand  suflScient  data  in  regard  to  the  economic  status 
of  these  2,200  blind  persons  of  an  age  suitable  to  industrial  pur- 
suits to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  some  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  State  for  giving  them  training  and  employment  is  neces- 
sary? 
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If  we  conclude  that  further  provision  on  the  part  of  the  State 
is  both  necessary  and  desirable,  the  question  then  arises,  is  the 
shop-school,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Lewis,  the  best  method  for  making 
such  provision,  or  would  industrial  homes  and  schools  such  as  are 
found  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.;  or  an  industrial 
home  and  workshop  combined  after  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia;  or  would  the  fur- 
nishing of  work  to  the  blind  at  their  homes  as  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts;  or  a  combination  of  all  these  plans  be  most 
suited  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  blind  persons?  Will  the  blind 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  these  shop-schools  will 
afford?  To  what  degree  will  the  proposed  shops  be  self-support- 
ing? Would  the  establishment  of  these  shop-schools  be  suflScient 
provision  for  this  class  of  blind  persons?  If  such  schools  were 
established,  will  the  State  have  done  its  whole  duty  to  the  blind? 
Are  we  to  regard  all  blind  persons  over  60  years  of  age  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  charitable  endeavor?  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  260 
blind  persons  under  21  years  of  age  not  found  in  the  special 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  State? 

The  second  proposal  contained  in  Dr.  Lewis'  paper,  viz.,  for  a 
State  Commission  to  continue  the  work  of  the  first  commission 
appointed  in  1903  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  these  shop-schools 
is  a  much  larger  proposition  involving  as  it  does  the  creation  of  a 
new  State  department,  the  opening  of  an  oflBce,  the  creation  of 
an  executive  staff  and  the  incurring  of  whatever  expense  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  department.  The  fundamental 
question  here  is,  whether  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  establish 
a  new  and  separate  department  of  the  State  government  for  this 
purpose,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  present  super- 
visory departments  having  to  do  with  the  charities  of  the  State, 
viz.,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  to 
carry  on  this  work  in  addition  to  their  present  duties?  Would 
the  probable  number  of  such  schools  and  the  size  of  the  under- 
taking justify  this  addition  to  the  machinery  of  State  govern- 
ment? Does  the  coupling  of  this  proposition  with  that  for  the 
establishment  of  a  single  experimental  school  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  present  an  obstacle  to  the  trying  of  a  very  interesting  and 
possibly  valuable  experiment  in  the  training  of  the  adult  blind 
in  this  State? 
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These  questions  are  raised,  not  as  objections  to  the  program 
outlined  in  Dr.  Lewis^  paper,  but  rather  as  suggestions  for  the 
further  discussion  of  a  most  interesting  and  timely  subject. 

Chairman  Potter  :  We  are  now  ready  for  a  discussion  of  this 
subject*  Those  persons  who  desire  to  speak,  will  please  announce 
their  names  and  confine  themselves  to  flve-minute  addresses. 

A  Member  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  Blind.  Can  Dr.  Lewis  tell  tis  briefly  what 
the  character  of  that  is? 

Dr.  Lewis  :  All  I  can  say  in  regard  to  that  institution  in  Phila- 
delphia is  that  it  was  visited  by  one  member  of  the  Commission 
and  examined  very  thoroughly.  As  I  merely  suggested  in  the 
paper  which  I  read  to-day  it  was  the  united  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  that  that  kind  of  work  is  not  as  a  rule 
desirable.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this -is  true.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  features  of  the  work  is  that  the  blind  men  are 
paid  very  much  more  than  the  trade  prices,  and  the  consequence 
is  the  money  they  receive  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus.  The  blind 
men  live  in  the  institution,  and  a  certain  element  of  dissatisfac- 
tion is  very  common.  I  hardly  like  to  speak  critically  of  the 
institution,  but  the  opinion  of  the  member  of  the  Commission 
who  visited  it  was  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  it  would 
be  deemed  advisable  to  perpetuate  elsewhere;  that  for  economical 
and  for  other  reasons  the  plans  suggested  by  the  Commission  of 
having  a  shop  or  school  in  which  those  engaged  in  it  lived  else- 
where than  under  one  roof  was  far  more  desirable. 

Chairman  Potter:  Is  any  one  disposed  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion? There  is  no  doubt  about  the  interest,  I  assume  of  all 
present,  though  it  may  be  we  do  not  care  to  express  any  views. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devinb:  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  Dr.  Lewis' 
paper,  but  to  ask.  if  a  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  chairman 
would  be  legitimate  at  this  time  or  at  a  later  stage? 

Chairman  Potter  :  I  should  suppose  there  would  be  some  time 
and  some  place  where  it  would  be  entirely  proper.  I  should 
be  delighted  if  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  but  I, 
myself,  would  not  like  to  undertake  to  extend  the  customs,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed  them,  in  these  sessions,  at  least  not  until 
the  work  of  the  morning  is  out  of  the  way. 
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Mr.  Devinb  :  My  question  was  whether  this  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  present  work. 

Chairman  Potter:  I  am  unable  to  answer.  Before  passing 
on  to  the  next  question,  permit  me  to  state  that  this  question 
should  come  up  for  consideration  by  the  assembly  at  the  present 
time.  The  State  of  New  York  makes  absolutely  no  provision 
for  the  dependent  adult  blind,  except  in  almshouses,  and  cases 
are  continually  coming  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  cases,  and  I  think  this  topic 
should  be  discussed  at  this  session.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Hebberd,  Dr.  Lewis  consented  to  present  a  paper  which  is 
most  instructive,  and  one  that  suggests  many  special  phases  of 
this  subject.  I  think  the  Massachusetts  scheme  is  good.  Now, 
I  think  it  would  be  good  if  we  could  provide  something  in  the 
same  way. 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Hon.  James  H.  Tully, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York,  who  will  speak 
upon  "  Improved  Methods  of  Caring  for  Dependent  Adults." 

Mr.  James  H.  Tully,  of  New  York:  The  man  who  commits 
to  writing  what  he  intends  to  say  at  a  given  time,  and  when  that 
times  arrives  discovers  it  has  already  been  said  by  others,  who 
are  able  to  say  it  somewhat  better,  is  in  a  bad  position  and  that 
is  my  position  this  morning.  I  find  it  necessai*y  to  disregard 
much  which  I  have  written,  which  leaves  so  many*  gaps  that  you 
will  have  to  have  a  little  patience  with  me. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  your 
committee,  to  read  a  paper,  giving  my  views  about  improving  the 
methods  of  caring  for  destitute  adults.  I  have  concluded  not  to 
read  the  paper,  because  preceding  speakers  have  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  the  same  ground. 

My  experience  with  oflScial  charity  has  shown  me  that  people 
may  be  classed  as  the  thrifty,  thriftless  and  spendthrift.  The 
first  are  frugal  and  saving,  the  second  are  not  frugal  or  not  sav- 
ing, and  the  last  spend  their  money  lavishly  and  recklessly,  and 
in  many  cases  eventually  become  a  public  burden.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  others  whom  misfortune  besets  and  pursues 
until  they  also  become  a  public  burden. 
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Of  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  such  people  the  ideas  of 
many  are  materially  diflferent.  I  recall  an  incident  in  the  city 
where  a  little  girl  had  been  sent  to  the  store  by  her  mother 
and  on  the  way  had  lost  the  silver  coin  with  which  she  had  been 
intrusted.  When  the  child  realized  that  she  had  lost  the  money 
she  proceeded  to  cry  in  such  a  heartbreaking  manner  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

One  man  patted  her  little  head  and  inquired  in  a  sympathizing 
way  the  cause  of  her  trouble  and,  upon  being  told,  said :  "  Well, 
never  mind ;  here,"  placing  his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket,  "  here  is 
a  match,  go  and  look  for  it."  It  was  certainly  a  very  dark  night, 
jet  the  child  seemed  disappointed. 

Individual  effort  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  may  be  helpful  and 
serviceable  to  a  degree,  but  effective  and  satisfactory  results  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  systematic  work  and  organizations 
such  as  you  represent. 

For  the  year  1903,  the  average  number  of  destitute  adults  cared 
for  in  the  buildings  under  the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  of  the  city  was  6,187.  This  did  not  include  the  inmates 
of  the  prisons  or  insane  asylums  nor  of  the  multitude  of  private 
institutions  erected  by  the  different  religious  societies  or  through 
the  liberality  and  generosity  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  have 
left  a  sweet  fragrance  that  will  ever  cling  to  their  memory. 

To  clothe,  feed  and  care  properly  for  such  a  multitude  requires 
constant  supervision.  Food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  receive  care- 
ful scrutiny.  Dietitians  prescribe  a  healthful  diet.  The  desti- 
tute sick  have  the  benefit  of  skilfully  trained  nurses.  Public 
hospitals  have  special  schools  for  training  the  nurses.  Health 
requirements  are  rigidly  observed.  Labor  is  imposed  where 
feasible. 

The  Public  Lodging-house  of  New  York  City  has  bed  capacity 
for  299  adults  of  both  sexes,  the  proportion  of  women  being  about 
10  per  cent  Cleanliness  is  preserved  by  medical  inspection,  daily 
baths  and  fumigation  of  clothing.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
erect  a  building  of  suflBcient  size  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of 
destitution. 

On  the  County  Farm  in  the  borough  of  Richmond  three  cot- 
tages of  modern  design  and  equipment,  arranged  for  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, Hon.  Homer  Folks,  are  about  ready  for  occupancy. 
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Two  of  these  are  intended  for  aged  women  and  the  other  for  old 
married  conples.  This  is  a  new  departure,  bnt  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  growth  of  the  city  is  so  rapid  and  its  necessities  so  many 
that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  provide  for  all  and  keep  within 
its  constitutional  limitation  as  to  taxation.  The  departmental 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  |1,977,490.16.  The  allow- 
ance for  the  year  to  come  is  |75,000  greater,  notwithstanding 
which,  I  believe  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  keep  within  the  limit 
so  fixed.  The  winter  of  19034  will  long  be  remembered  for  its 
length  and  severity  and  the  congested  conditions  which  then 
existed  may  not  recur,  but  it  is  best  to  anticipate  and  provide 
accordingly. 

The  character  of  the  help  employed  in  the  public  institutions 
should  be  changed.  Although  much  superior  to  the  prison  help 
formerly  assigned  to  that  work,  yet  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  unde- 
sirable. That  cannot  be  done  unless  the  rates  of  pay  are  made 
large  enough  to  attract  steady  and  reliable  people.  The  prisoners 
of  course  received  no  pay  and  their  successors  so  little  that  it 
fails  to  secure  satisfactory  people.  The  attention  of  the  city 
authorities  has  been  called  to  this  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  remedied  to  some  extent  at  least. 

Any  intelligent  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  care  of 
the  destitute  must  recognize  the  different  classes  of  destitution 
and  their  causes.  Some  there  are  who  invite  destitution  by  their 
lives  and  resist  any  effort  to  make  them  independent;  others  are 
unfortunate  through  their  environment,  victims  of  drink,  and 
others  again  have  become  destitute  through  sickness  or  age  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  These  different  classes  should  be 
segregated.  The  vicious  and  ill-tempered  should  certainly  be  kept 
apart  from  the  refined,  well-behaved,  dependent  one.  It  is  with 
this  end  in  view  that  the  cottage  system,  alluded  to  before,  as 
inaugurated  on  the  New  York  Farm  Colony  at  Staten  Island, 
was  started  and  will  afford,  I  have  no  doubt,  an  excellent  means 
of  developing  the  idea  of  segregation. 

There  is  another  class  of  destitute  that  should  receive  special 
care,  viz.,  the  destitute  blind.  They  certainly  deserve  more  sym- 
pathy than  the  others  because  of  their  afiliction  and  helplessness. 
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They  appreciate,  too,  everything  done  in  their  behalf  aa  can  easily 
be  seen  in  their  keen  enjoyment  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  con- 
certs inaugurated  at  BlackwelPs  Island  in  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  under  Commissioner  Folks.  Without  a  doubt 
the  blind  should  be  kept  and  cared  for  separately,  as  they  require 
special  care  differing  from  that  which  would  in  a  general  way 
suffice  for  the  ordinary  dependent  one.  The  improvement  in 
the  method  of  living  which  the  progress  of  the  age  has  evolved 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  especially  in  these  United 
States  should  be  shared  by  the  dependent  ones.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  object  lesson.  If  the  people  at  large  could  be  in- 
duced to  visit  our  institutions  and  see  for  themselves  the  misery 
and  affliction  shared  by  so  many  it  would  serve  a  double  purpose. 
It  would  lighten  their  own  troubles  by  comparison  with  the  others 
so  much  heavier  than  theirs  and  it  would  also  develop  a  stronger 
sentiment  in  the  community  in  favor  of  its  dependent  ones, 
thereby  insuring  more  material  and  moral  aid. 

Let  us  remember  that  at  birth  we  are  all  equal  and  that  it  Is 
only  a  kind  Providence,  not  any  special  merit  of  our  own,  that 
has  placed  us  in  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the  afflicted 
ones.  If  we  cultivate  this  spirit  there  is  bound  to  result  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  dependent  ones,  as  well 
as  a  betterment  of  ourselves. 

Chairman  Potter:  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  the  Rev. 
William  J.  White,  D.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  who  finds,  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  a 
parish,  not  only  the  time  but  the  energy  to  look  after  the  needs 
of  the  charitable  societies  in  his  diocese. 

Rev.  William  J.  White,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn:  Commissioner 
Tully  has  said  that  "  any  intelligent  eflfort  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  the  destitute  must  recognize  the  different  classes 
of  destitution  and  their  causes.'^ 

Primarily  the  questions  that  present  themselves  for  solution  to 
this  Conference,  and  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  are  such  as 
have  been  outlined  and  developed  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
just  listened.  The  question  of  food  and  clothing  and  proper 
housing,  above  all  an  enlightened  classification — these  are  the 
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problems  that  we  seek  to  solve  in  our  annual  Conferences  and 
not  without  success. 

The  Committee  on  Almshouses  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
in  its  report  for  1902,  after  commenting  on  tlie  progi*ess  that  has 
been  made  in  caring  for  this  class  of  dependents,  says :  "  Instead 
of  being  the  common  home  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  depend- 
ents upon  public  care  they  (almshouses)  are  now  practically 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  policy  of  those  in  charge 
of  them  looks  toward  this  as  the  end  to  which  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted." 

But  if  the  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  create  and  direct 
public  opinion  in  matters  affecting  the  depenilent  and  delinquent, 
and  thereby  legitimately  to  influence  legislation,  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  when  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  food  and  clothing 
and  evolved  an  intelligent  classifi<;ation.  We  must  try  to  get  at 
the  causes  of  destitution,  at  least  the  imanediate  causes,  and  by 
removing  them  stem,  at  least,  the  tide  of  helpless  human  beings 
that  find  their  way  into  our  almshouses  to  end  their  days  there. 

There  are  many  roads  that  lead  to  the  almshouse;  there  are 
many  causes  at  work  that  produce  destitution.  If  we  are  to 
consider  these  causes,  we  find  ourselves  leaving  the  field  of  charity 
and  entering  the  domain  of  justice.  We  find  ourselves  gi'appling 
with  the  liquor  question,  for  example ;  or  with  the  ethical  problem 
of  the  relation  of  the  employer  to  his  employees.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  we  can  well  avoid  following  where  our  investigation 
leads.  To  do  so  would  be  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem of  dependency  without  touching  its  center. 

In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1902  we 
read  that  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  there  were  in  the 
several  city,  town  and  county  almshouses  of  the  State  8,530  sick 
and  infirm  inmates,  as  distinct  from  the  able-bodied  ones.  It 
does  not  appear  from  these  figures  what  proportion  of  these  men 
and  women  wei'e  maimed  and  disabled,  and  how  they  received 
their  injuries;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  world  of  industry,  where 
the  hum  of  machinery  is  ever  heard,  and  consider  the  thousands 
of  accidents  that  happen  yearly,  and  the  fortuitous  circumstances 
that  determine  the  recompense  for  a  maimed  hand  or  a  lost 
11 
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foot,  we  shall  see  that  in  many  instances  the  road  from  the  factory 
to  the  almshouse  is  a  short  one  and  well  traveled. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  l&Ol,  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  2,6^5  employees  were  killed  and  41,142  injured- 
There  are  other  industries  of  their  nature  more  dangerous  than 
railroading,  and  these  have  their  yearly  quota  of  victims.  The 
perfect  processes  made  possible  by  machinery  have  given  us 
industrial  supremacy,  but  these  same  processes  entail  a  sad 
mutilation  of  life. 

That  the  accidents  that  happen  in  our  factories  are  not  due 
in  large  part  at  least  to  the  carelessness  of  the  victim  is  apparent 
from  statistics  of  15,970  serious  accidents  compiled  by  the  Im- 
perial Bureau  in  Germany  in  1887 :  Three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  flfty-six  were  due  to  fault  of  employer,  4,094  were  due  to 
fault  of  victim,  711  were  due  to  fault  of  both,  924  were  due  to  fault 
of  fellow  workman,  6,931  were  due  to  risks  incident  to  the  em- 
ployment, and  554  were  due  to  unknown  causes. 

Now,  how  is  this  crippled  life  indemnified  in  the  United  States? 
John  Graham  Brooks,  in  The  Social  Unrest,  says  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  corporations  it  is  indemnified  with  a  mean- 
ness, with  a  fickleness  and  uncertainty  that  is  a  reproach  to  our 
civilization.  A  crushed  hand  that  deprives  a  man  for  life  of 
half  his  earning  power  may  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars  or  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  the  victim  may  not  receive  one  cent.  The 
average  factory  owner  insures  himself  against  accident,  and  the 
lawyer  of  the  insurance  company  comes  into  court  to  see  that  his 
client  pays  as  little  as  possible  for  the  injury  done. 

In  1901  the  American  Social  Science  Association  declared  at 
its  meeting  in  Washington  that  the  methods  that  oblain  in  the 
United  States  of  recompensing  accidents  from  machinery  are 
unjust.  The  laws  that  govern  questions  of  this  kind  were  framed 
to  meet  other  conditions. 

In  other  days,  before  the  advent  of  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions, the  relation  that  existed  between  employer  and  employee 
was  intimate  and  often  cordial,  but  always  human;  the  welfare 
of  his  workingmen  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  man 
who  employed  them.  But  with  the  transformation  of  the  indus- 
trial world  and  the  entrance  of  corporations,  the  workingmao 
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becomes  little  more  than  the  machine  he  guides.  In  fact,  the 
machinery  is  more  valuable  to  a  corporation,  for  when  its  useful- 
ness is  over  it  will  bring  at  least  the  price  of  oW  iroii-  Between 
the  workingman  and  the  board  of  directors  there  stands  the  super- 
intendent intent  on  getting  a  maximum  of  return  for  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  age  or  accident  incapacitates  the  wage-earner, 
he  is,  except  in  rare  cases,  turned  adrift,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  of  this  class  ultimately  become  dependents  and  end 
their  days  in  the  almshouses. 

If  there  were  a  proper  system  of  accident  insurance,  such  as 
obtains,  for  example,  in  Germany,  one  avenue  at  least  to  the 
almshouse  would  be  closed,  and  our  system  of  classification  would 
be  simplified.  If  the  public  conscience  can  not  be  aroused  to 
feel  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  indus- 
trial world  whose  labors  have  placed  our  country  in  the  first  rank 
of  nations ;  if  the  maimed  and  injured,  I  speak  of,  are  not  com- 
pensated in  proportion  to  the  injury  they  have  suffered,  and 
llirough  a  system  that  places  the  compensation  beyond  the  caprice 
of  chance,  then  let  us  give  pensions  to  the  maimed  and  helpless 
soldiers  in  our  industrial  army,  so  that  they  may  spend  their 
declining  years  outside  the  almshouse.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  we  a^mit  the.  principle  of 
pensions  when  we  support  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 
our  policemen  or  firemen.  Why  then  should  we  not  in  some  way 
take  care  of  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 
wounded  and  disabled  in  a  battle  fiercer  and  more  continuous 
than  any  battle  of  any  war  that  history  chrpnicles.  We  have 
profited  by  their  labors;  we  have  been  made  rich  throu^  their 
toil ;  we  have  a  responsibility  to  take  care  of  them  that  we  may 
not  avoid.  The  solution  I  have  suggested  is  not  Utopian;  it  is 
not  based  on  sentiment,  nor  on  charity,  but  on  justice. 

Ohairman  Pottbe  :  We  are  now  ready  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Db.  Hadlock,  of  Oswego :  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  paper,  but  simply  to  bring  to  th,e  attention  of  this 
Conference  one  subject.  Before  going  any  further,  I  can  truly 
say  of  myself,  as  Mark  Twain  once  said  of  himself,  I  was  not  prop- 
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erly  eonstnicted  for  public  speaking,  but  I  will  try  and  make 
myself  understood. 

All  classes  of  unfortunates  have  been  talked  about  op  referred 
to  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  except  one  class,  and  that  is 
children  born  out  of  wedlock,  usually  known  as  bastards.  If  I 
had  the  power  and  authority  I  would  blot  that  word  from  the 
English  language.  All  I  have  to  say  can  be  said  in  a  very  few 
words.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  the  work  of  char- 
ity boards  knows  that  many  of  these  cases  come  before  us. 
Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  to  deal  with  three  such 
cases.  The  parents  of  such  children  are  usually  very  unreliable 
people  with  whom  nothing  can  be  done.  We  had  to  compromise 
in  each  case  and  take  flOO  for  the  support  of  the  child.  My 
proposition  is  simply  this:  that  this  State  should  be  divided  into 
districts  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  counties,  it  does't  matter  how 
many,  according  to  wealth  and  population,  and  in  each  district 
tliere  should  be  established  a  home  where  these  children  can  be 
taken  and  properly  reared,  properly  educated  and  taught  some 
useful  employment  and  in  that  way  be  given  an  equal  chance  witk 
other  children.  How  that  is  to  be  done  is  a  question  to  be  settled 
in  the  future.  I  simply  wish  to  bring  the  matter  before  this  Con- 
ference and  for  that  reason  principally  I  came  here  to-day^ 
although  you  have  been  inviting  me  for  some  years  to  attend  your 
meetings. 

This  subject  may  not  interest  others  as  it  does  me — I  have  seen 
so  much  injustice  toward  children  of  this  class  that  I  have  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  have  something  done  for  them,  tliat 
they  may  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  this  class  for  a  time.  Soon  the  small  sum 
of  money  placed  with  the  local  board  for  the  support  of  the  child 
is  exhausted.  Then  the  child  is  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum; 
there  to  remain,  a  public  charge,  until  of  certain  age,  when  he 
is  sent  forth  to  make  his  way  through  life  without  a  w^ord  of 
direction,  of  advice,  or  of  kindness ;  buffeted  here  and  there,  he  is 
constantly  reminded  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  for  which 
he  was  in  no  way  responsible.  Or  suppose  the  child  is  adopted. 
In  that  case,  as  a  rule,  God  help  the  child.  He  at  once  becomcB 
the  drudge  of  the  family,  constantly  subjected  to  the  sneers  and 
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gibes  of  all,  if  there  are  other  children  in  the  family.  If  any  one 
of  the  children  is  to  remain  away  from  school  a  day,  the  "  bas- 
tard "  is  selected ;  if  there  is  a  specially  hard  task  to  be  done,  the 
"  bastard  "  mnst  do  it.  So  we  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. Thus  he  is  kicked  and  cuffed  about  until  he  may  in  time  be- 
come ready  for  anything.  The  boy  becomes  desperate,  and  may 
seek  revenge;  the  girl  defiant — here  you  have  semi-criminals  to 
start  with,  and  this  might  have  been  obviated  by  proper  treatment. 
These  poor  waifs  are  devoid  of  self-respect  because  no  one  respects 
them.  Anything  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition  will  be  a  work 
of  real  charity.  Many  of  tliem  under  adverse  circumstances  have 
become  men  of , prominence ;  then,  as  they  are  usually  shunned  by 
both  parents,  why  not  have  an  institution  where  this  class  can  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  taught  some  useful  employment  and  given 
an  even  chance  with  all  others?  I  simply  \insh  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  charitably  inclined  in  the  hope  that 
something  may  be  done  for  the  relief  of  this  elass  of  dependents. 
If  I  were  left  to  decide  the  best  thing  to  do  I  would  suggest  a 
farm,  large  or  small  as  necessity  required,  with  suitable  build- 
ings, all  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  boys  of  this  class  I 
would  teach  how  to  manage  successfully  a  fam^  and  market  its 
products,  to  cultivate  and  make  a  garden  profitable,  to  cultivate 
and  market  a  truck  patch.  I  would  teach  them  how  to  care  for 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  make  them  profitable;  how  to 
manage  the  hennery  and  raise  fowls;  how  to  conduct  successfully 
a  dairy  and  make  it  profitable;  how  to  cultivate  fruits  of  all 
kinds — apples,  i)eaches,  pears,  plums,  and  the  smaller  fruits — 
berries  of  all  kinds,  and  how  to  market  them.  I  would  also  teach 
them  how  to  cultivate  flowers,  care  for  the  lawn  and  beautify  the 
home;  teach  them  how  to  mend  and  repair  all  manner  of  farm 
implements.  I  would  have  a  carpenter  shop  on  the  farm  where 
carpentry  could  be  taught  in  all  its  branches;  a  smith  shop  where 
horses  could  be  shod  and  where  all  kinds  of  farm  implements 
could  be  repaired;  a  wagon  shop  where  they  could  be  taught  to 
make  a  wagon  and  stock  a  plow ;  in  a  word,  I  would  teach  them 
how  to  care  for  all  farming  implements,  how  to  repair  them,  and 
how  to  vse  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  girls  of  this  class 
I  would  teach,  first  of  all,  good  housewifery,  from  the  cellar  to 
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the  garret.  I  would  teach  them  how  to  arrange  and  care  for  the 
home^  how  to  do  good  cooking,  how  to  manage  the  laundry,  how 
to  mend  and  care  for  all  kinds  of  clothing,  how  to  receive  and 
entertain  company,  how  to  go  from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlor  and 
be  equally  efficient  in  both. 

In  addition  to  giving  these  girls  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion I  would  teach  them  music,  drawing,  painting;  also  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  shorthand.  To  all  of  the  above  I  would  add 
dressmaking,  millinery  and  kindred  employments. 

Both  boys  and  girls  should  receive  a  good  common  school 
education,  and  to  a  marked  degree  be  taught  entire  self-respect 
remembering  that  just  in  that  proportion  that  they  could  do  some- 
thing as  well,  or  better,  than  any  one.  else,  they  would  be  respected 
and  their  services  sought  after.  Thus  equipped  for  the  great 
battle  of  life  I  would  send  them  forth  with  the  admonition  to 
stand  erect,  look  everybody  square  in  the  face,  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  all  because  the  equal  of  all,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth,  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  - 

I  would  have  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  both  boys  and 
girls  go  to  the  support  of  the  home. 

This  is  the  merest  outline  of  what  I  would  have  done,  but  I 
think  you  can  get  some  idea  of  what  I  mean. 

Chairman  Potter:  If  the  doctor  would  study  the  history  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York  he  would  dis- 
cover that  it  precisely  covers  every  point  which  he  has  made. 

Dr.  Hadlock:  I  understood  there  was  such  an  institution  in 
New  York,  but  there  isn't  any  in  Northern  New  York  that  I 
know  of.  And  then  I  was  not  speaking  of  foundling  hospitals. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  children  can  be  comfortably 
born,  but  few  where  they  can  be  properly  brought  up  and  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  of  life;  and  that  is  the  point  I  make,  and 
not  where  or  how  they  are  to  be. born.  I  hope  this  association 
in  time  will  take  this  matter  up  and  seek  to  correct  what  I,  at 
least,  conceive  to  be  a  great  wrong.  It  is  always  worth  while  to 
resist  the  evil  and  uphold  the  good,  to  defy  the  wrong  and  encour- 
age the  right,  to  establish  tlie  true  and  obscure  the  false.  I  thank 
the  association  for  this  opportunity  and  for  its  attention.  One 
word  more — if  something,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  could  be 
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done  for  this  class,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  long  before 
the  home  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  rich  and  would  receive 
bequests  and  assistance  from  them,  because  it  is  a  worthy  charity. 

Chairman  Po^teh:  Is  there  anyone  else  that  would  like  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  morning? 

Db,  D.  J.  McMahon,  of  New  York :  I  feel  very  keenly  a  portion 
of  the  discussion  that  was  brought  to  our  notice  by  Dr.  White 
this  morning.  It  was  my  privilege  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
National  Conference  in  Atlanta  to  lead  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  accidents  with  reference  to  dependency,  and  there  was 
the  same  sentiment  of  the  need  of  some  general  action.  If  I 
remember  rightly  there  was  a  committee  appointed  then  in  order 
to  see  if  we  could  not  focus  attention  upon  a  subject  that  causes 
so  much  destitution,  as  a  large  percentage  of  destitution  comes 
from  accidents.  You  have  heard  here,  to-day,  the  numiber  with 
regard  to  railways.  That  is  true  of  those  in  which  the  wage 
earner  meets  death,  but  the  number  of  accidents  in  families  de- 
priving the  family  of  the  wage  earner's^  wages  is  almost  incal- 
culable in  these  United.  States.  A  proposition  which  strikes  me 
as  a  rational  one  is  this,  that  the  employer  who  insures  the  build- 
ings against  fire,  and  also  insures  the  machinery  against  risks 
and  accidents,  should  be  obliged  to  insure  his  employees  against 
accidents  that  will  occur  to  them  while  working  on  that  machin- 
ery. If  we  can  reach  such  a  conclusion,  I  am  sure  we  shall  indorse 
the  spirit  of  the  workingmen  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
stop  one  cause  of  destitution  that  is  doing  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  community,  but  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  and  pain  both  to  individuals  and  to  their  families. 

Chairman  Potter:   Is  there  anyone  else? 

Prop.  Edwin  L.  Earp,  of  Syracuse:  I  would  like  to  present 
a  matter  that  we  may  well  consider  at  a  session  concerning 
dependent  adults.  I  may  say  that  while  it  is  important  to  deal 
with  a  condition  as  we  find  it,  a  condition  that  excites  sympathy 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  motive  for  good  charity  work,  yet 
the  other  question  of  seeking  out  the  cause  seems  to  me  equally 
important  and  should  be  equally  pressed.  To  illustrate:  Only  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  out  walking  near  the  University  and  passed 
by  a  little  child  looking  for  something  on  the  sidewalk  near  a 
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vacant  lot.  I  paid  little  attention,  but  when  I  came  back  the 
little  girl  was  still  there  and  was  weeping.  She  said  she  had 
lost  some  pretty  hair  ribbons  in  the  grass  there  and  could  not 
find  them.  There  were  two  young  ladies  coming  along  from  one 
of  the  Chapter  Houses  and  they  said  to  the  little  girl :  "  If  you 
<?an't  find  them,  come  down  to  the  house  to-morrow  morning  and 
we  will  give  you  some  that  are  as  pretty  or  prettier,"  and  passed 
on,  and  ^hen  I  came  near  I  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  her 
weeping.  My  sympathy  was  aroused,  and  so  I  said:  "Here  is 
enough  to  get  some  new  ones.  Go  down  to  the  store."  She  was 
afraid  she  would  be  punished  when  she  went  home. 

Now,  the  Jirst  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  to  give  that  child  ' 
something  which  might  allay  her  suffering,  but  it  afterwardfl 
occurred  to  me,  what  if  she  were  a  little  imposter?  And  I  thought 
that  perhaps  I  had  done  wrong,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  gone  home  with  her  and  found  out  whether  her  story  was 
true  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  both  of  these  things,  both  of  these  questions,  are 
illustrated  in  this  way.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  give  money 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  present  need,  that  must  be  done  in  many 
cases  and  should  be  done,  but  further,  we  should  follow  up  these 
cases  and  find  out  the  causes  and  seek  to  eliminate  them.  I  think 
that  is  equally  important.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  White  for  his 
excellent  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Bev.  Adolpii  Guttmax,  of  Syracuse:  I  like  the  title  of  this 
last  subject,  "  Improved  Methods  of  Caring  for  Dependent 
Adults."  Improved  methods!  We  live  in  an  age  of  improve- 
ment progress,  enlightenment  and  betterment.  We  have  made 
improvements  in  education,  in  industrial  lines,  in  science  and 
art;  but  I  am  especially  intei'ested  in  the  improved  methods  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  insane,  in  short,  of  all  those  that  actually  cannot  help 
themselves,  that  ai'e  entrusted  to  our  care,  to  the  care  of  human 
society.  The  chairman,  in  his  admirable  i^eport — and  right  here 
I  wish  to  recommend  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence that  in  the  future  not  only  the  pai)ers,  but  also  the  reports 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  shall  be  discussed; 
the  reports  that  have  been  i-ead  here  yesterday  and  to-day  are 
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all  admirable  and  suggestive,  but  the  report  read  this  morning 
is  of  special  interest,  just  brimful  and  running  over  with  practical 
and  timely  suggestions,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  an  opportunity, 
should  have  been  given  to  the  men  and  women  here  to  discuss 
the  report.  I  wish  to  say,  then,  that  the  chairman  in  his  report 
touched  upon  this  point :  shall  we  return  to  the  old,  or  shall  we 
go  on  to  the  new?  Now  I  think  the  answer  should  be,  neither  the 
old  nor  the  new;,  unless  it  is  good,  unless  it  is  helpful,  unless  it  is 
in  the  line  of  improvement  and  betterment.  It  is  related  that  dur- 
ing the  late  Civil  War  one  of  the  color^bearers  wandered  away 
from  his  regiment  up  towards  the  battle  line.  The  commander, 
seeing  this,  thought  it  rather  dangerous,  and  so  he  cried  out: 
"  Bring  the  colors  back  to  the  regiment.''  And  the  color-bearer, 
turning  around,  said :  "  Bring  the  regiment  up  to  the  colors."  So 
I  would  say,  let  us  not  go  backwards  but  ever  strive  to  bring  the 
people  up  to  a  better  understanding  of  modern,  improved  methods. 
Yesterday,  a  minor  key  was  struck  here ;  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  corporal  punishment  should  not  be  applied  now  and 
then  in  our  penal  institutions.  You  might  just  as  well  ask 
whether  the  old  inquisition  should  be  reintroduced.  The  gentle- 
man asked  what  shall  we  use,  what  shall  we  do?  I  say,  not  the 
lash,  but  love;  not  the  knout,  but  kindness. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Proudfit,  of  New  York*:  The  point  the 
chairman  made  in  his  report  as  to  holding  on  to  the  old  and  being 
prepared  for  the  new,  seems  to  me  can  be  answered  by  saying 
that  while  the  old  is  necessary — for  we  must  keep  the  experience 
of  the  trained  worker  of  the  past — the  volunteer  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  the  work  the  inspiration  which  the  paid  worker 
perhaps  can  not  fully  bring  and  I  think  a  third  element  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  professional  sociologist,  to  use  that  term. 
I  think  that  these  three  can  cooperate  and  get  the  best  results.  I 
will  give  this  concrete  instance  from  my  own  experience.  In  the 
Home  for  tlie  Aged  and  Infirm  at  Blackwell's  Island,  there  is  a 
ward  called  Ward  L,  where  the  crippled  and  partially  paralyzed 
men  have  been  kept.  The  chaplain  from  the  almshouse  consid- 
ered it  tlie  worst  ward  on  the  island  to  visit.  At  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  probation  officers  on  BlackwelTs  Island,  a  handloom 
was  given  to  one  of  the  men  to  make  some  beadwork,  the  idea 
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being  that  he  would  cheer  up  and  beeomte  more  interested  in 
life.  In  a  short  time  there  were  eighteen  of  these  looms  in 
operation  and  since  then  the  men  have  been  taught  to  do  other 
things,  and  the  character  of  the  ward  has  entirely  changed.  The 
chaplain  now  thinks  it  the  most  cheerful  ward  of  men  on  the 
island.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  by  the  codperation, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  of  the  paid  orderly  who  has  skill  and  abil- 
ity in  caring  for  the  men  and  wishes  to  keep  them  interested,  of 
the  volunteers  who  have  gone  to  help  in  teaching  the  work,  and  of 
the  paid  worker  who  has  been  there  getting  supplies  for  the  men, 
taking  away  their  product,  selling  it  to  x)eople,  and  enabling  the 
men  to  get  some  little  things  that  they  would  not  have  had  other- 
wise. The  work  has  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  a 
'*  professional  sociologist "  who  devised  means  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  making  shifts  to  help  pay  the  salary  of  the  worker  and 
to  find  a  market  for  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  coopera- 
tion of  this  sort  of  the  different  classes  of  workers,  work  can  be 
brought  to  a  focus,  and  organized  upon  the  most  effective  basis. 

Chairman  Potter  :  We  will  hear  from  Dr.  Devine  next.  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  member  of  this  conference  ever  listened  to  more 
earnestly  and  more  cheerfully,  or  who  has  the  wit  to  say  the 
thing  he  wants  to  say,  irrespective  of  whether  the  other  fellow 
likes  it^or  not;   so  let  us  hear  from  Dr.  Devine. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  :  Before  passing  to  the  very  attractive 
topic  which  you  have  assigned  me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  accidents  discussed  in  Dr.  White's  paper  and 
by  Dr.  McMahon.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  Dr.  McMahon's 
l)aper  at  the  Atlanta  National  Conference,  and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  committee,  of  that  body,  which  has  since  been  at  work 
on  the  subject  of  accident  and  old  age  insurance.  As  a  member 
of  that  committee  I  have  been  giving  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject during  the  past  two  years  and  have  personally  reax^hed  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
without  waiting  for  similar  action  by  the  National  Government 
or  by  any  other  state,'  to  establish  a  system  of  accident  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  of  the  industries  of  this  State.  This 
appears  to  me  not  essentially  a  question  of  charity,  but  a  question 
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of  justice.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  such  a  system  would 
be  to  reduce  greatly  the  demand  for  charitable  relief. 

In  Germany,  where  the  system  has  had  its  most  complete  de- 
velopment, where  large  sums  of  money  are  collected  from  em- 
ployees and  employers  and  administered  by  the  State,  the  demands 
for  relief  have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  city  of 
Berlin  alone  spends  some  |11,000,000  in  relief  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  It  is,  however,  expended  on  a  smaller  number  of  peo- 
ple than  formerly,  and  expended  more  wisely. 

The  principle  of  accident  insurance  should  be  that  adopted  by 
the  British  Royal  Commission  in  its  report  to  Parliament  a  few 
years  ago;  that  accident  should  be  a  charge  not  upon  the  employee 
but  upon  the  entire  industry — upon  the  undivided  profits  of  the 
establishment.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  sound  principle, 
and  although  it  is  not  primarily  a  charitable  question,  it  would 
be  so  effective  a  means  of  preventing  dependence  in  large  numbers 
of  cases  that  the  Conference  would  be  justified  in  moving  with 
others  to  secure  such  legislation. 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  report.  I  felt  as  I 
listened  to  some  parts  of  it  like  congratulating  the  chairman  upon 
his  acumen  in  not  submitting  it  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  have  been  read 
as  it  is,  and  if  it  had  been  considered  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  I  am  afraid  that  several  parts  of  it  would  have  had  to  be 
omitted.  ^'  • 

The  report  preaches  some  very  excellent  doctrine.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  tell  from  the  very  rapid  reading  of  the  paper,  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  each 
of  the  five  general  propositions  which  he  embodies  in  his  report. 
The  chairman,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  views 
would  win  a  wider  and  more  ready  acceptance;  that  they  would 
be,  in  some  way,  a  little  more  convincing  if  he  accompanied  their 
statement  by  his  little  fling  at  some  people  who,  perhaps,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  had  their  fling  at  him  and  at  some  of  his  projects, 
and  who  even  look  forward  with  some  anticipation  to  future  occa- 
sions when  they  may  again  have  similar  opportunities. 

What  I  wish  especially  to  say  is,  that  people  who  are  working 
for  the  development  of  the  profession  of  the  social  worker  are 
not  interested  in,  and  are  not  desirous  of,  lessening  the  amount  of 
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voluntary  service  which  is  given  to  the  poor  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  What  they  are  interested  in  is  the  proper  preparation  of 
such  persons  as  are  w^orking  for  salaries  in  charitable  institu- 
tions and  societies  and  in  the  public  service.  We  believe  that  w^ 
are  no  more  justified  in  paying  improperly  trained  people  in 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  than  we  would  be  in  paying 
an  untrained  and  incompetent  teacher  in  a  public  school,  but  those 
who  take  this  position  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  any  desire  to 
lessen  the  number  of  William  P.  Letchworths  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  two  things  don't  hang  together.  There  is  no  logical 
connection  between  them.  1  do  not  know  how  much  the  chair- 
man has  done;  no  doubt  he  has  done  a  gi*eat  deal  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  efforts  of  volunteers  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  I  know 
that  personally  I  have  had  something  to  do  in  the  last  few  years 
in  helping  to  enlist  the  interests  of  volunteers  who  are  now  doing, 
and  in  the  future  will  do,  magnificent  work  for  the  bettering  of 
social  conditions  and  the  more  effective  relief  -of  the  poor. 

I  know  that  my  associates  who  are  interested,  as  apparently  the 
chairman  is  not,  in  developing  higher  professional  standards 
among  those  w^ho  work  on  salary  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  are 
constantly  increasing  and  not  diminishing  the  number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  take  hold  of  such  tasks  as  housing  reform, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  the  improvement  of  almshouses  and 
hospitals,  and  the  more  humane  care  of  children.  They  are  not 
seeking  primarily  to  create  new  positions  for  themselves  and 
their  friends ;  they  are  working  for  a  better  preparation  of  those 
who  are  to  fill  such  positions  as  are  necessary,  and  to  increase 
both  the  number  of  and  the  efficiency  of  volunteer  workers. 

May  I  take  one  specific  illustration  from  the  report  of  the 
chairman  himself,  viz.,  the  lodging-houses  in  New  York  City.  I 
happen  to  know  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  a  professional 
social  worker,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  health  department, 
has  visited  every  lodging-house  in  Manhattan  borough,  and  has 
made  a  very  full  report  to  the  health  department  containing  a 
careful,  accurate  tabulation  of  that  which  he  has  seen,  and 
definite  recommendations  for  the  lessening  of  the  very  evils  which 
the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  The  amount  of  volunteer  per- 
sonal work  that  is  possible  in  that  particular  field  is  increased 
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:and  not  diminished  by  the  work  which  he  has  done.  Commis- 
sioner Tully  in  his  paper  has  referred  to  the  very  excellent 
Municipal  I^odging  House  conducted  by  the  Department  of  which 
he  is  the  official  head.  The  creation  of  that  lodging  house  was 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  two  men,  one  a 
volunteer  and  the  other  a  professional :  Jacob  A*  Riis,  who  for 
years  agitated  and  aroused  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  is  now  president  of  this  Conference, 
and  who,  as  secretary  of  the  committee  on  vagrancy,  helped  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  plan  which  was  recommended  to  and 
adopted  by  the  municipal  government. 

Chairman  Potter  :  This  closes  this  session  and  I  am  informed 
Uiat  this  topic  has  been  entirely  eliminated  from  the  program, for 
next  year.  So  you  have  heard  the  last  of  the  adult  blind  and 
other  adults — at  least  for  the  time  being.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  had  Mr.  Devine  read  this  paper  he  would  have  discovered 
that  perhaps  twenty  per  cent  of  it  had  already  been  eliminated 
before  it  was  read.  If  he  had  read  it  carefully,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  so  nicely  was  it  balanced,  first  and  last,  that  you 
could  take  either  side  of  it  and  be  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  George  A.  Lewis,  of  Buffalo :  I  wish  to  contribute'  a  word 
on  the  question  of  providing  barriers  to  prevent  elderly  and  help- 
less men  and  women  from  drifting  into  county  almshouses.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  here  to-day  how  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  the  city  of  Greater  New  York. 

In  Buffalo  we  have  a  large  and  flourishing  old  folks'  home, 
known  as  St.  Francis  Asylum,  which,  under  private  management, 
accomplishes  a  great  work  in  caring  for  elderly  people  in  failing 
financial  circumstances  and  saves  hundreds  of  such  dependents 
from  the  county  house.  In  some  cases  the  family  or  friends  are 
able  to  contribute  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance;  in  others,  the  inmate  having  a  sum  of  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  may  pay  over  the  gross  amount  to  the  institu- 
tion, which  undertakes  on  that  consideration  to  provide  board, 
lodging,  clothes  and  medical  attendance  during  life,  and  funeral 
expenses  at  death. 
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Few  people  realize  the  great  advantages  accruing  to  the  aged 
in  the  purchase  of  annuities  from  our  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies. These  advantages  are  of  course  available  only  in  the 
cases  of  elderly  people  who  have  no  one  necessarily  depending 
upon  them  for  support.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  an  in- 
vestment in  annuities  will  return  14  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a 
woman^  and  about  16  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  man,  payable  until 
death  in  quarterly  installments. 

Chairman  Potter  :  President  Hebberd  will  now  take  the  chair 
and  I  understand  he  has  some  notices  to  read. 

President  Hebberd  repeated  some  announcements  previously 
made  and  also  informed  the  delegates  that  the  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  most  cordially  invited  them  to  visit  the  Hospital 
between  the  hours  of  2  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  session  of  the  Conference  then  adjourned. 

SIXTH   SESSION. 
Thursday,  November  11, 1904- 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  at 
3  p.  m.,  Vice-President  Rev.  Max  Landsberg,  D.  D.,  presiding. 

After  making  several  announcements  heretofore  made,  Dr. 
Landsberg  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  of 
Buffalo,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Belief  of 
Needy  Families  in  their  Homes. 

Chairman  Lewis:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care 
and  Belief  of  Needy  Families  in  their  Homes  and  the  papers 
which  follow  it,  "  The  Control  of  Volunteers,"  and  "  How  to  Aid 
Deserted  Wives,"  will  form  the  subject  of  this  session.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  is  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Belief  of  Needy 
Families  in  their  Homes. 

Your  committee  presents  as  its  report  to  the  Conference  of 
1904,  an  account  of  the  aims,  rules  and  practices,  preceded  by  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  charitable  organization  which  has 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  singular  amount  of  vitality  and  expan- 
sive force,  combined  with  precepts  and  methods  which  commend 
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themselves  to  the  approval  and  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
advanced  scientific  charitable  organizations  of  onr  time.  A  par- 
ticular reason  for  making  this  organization  the  subject  of  our 
report  is  the  circumstance,  that  .the  care  and  relief  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes  is  the  fundamental  business,  the  chief 
occupation  of  its  members,  to  which  other  palliative  and  reme- 
dial measures  though  diligently  fostered,  are  subordinate  and 
secondary. 

The  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  organized  at  Paris  in 
May,  1833,  under  circumstances  which  scarcely  foreshadowed  the 
future  greatness  of  its  development  There  were  then  gathered 
in  the  office  of  M.  Bailly,  editor  and  proprietor  of  an  obscure 
newspaper,  the  Tribune  Catholique,  a  coterie  of  eight  young 
students  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  mere  handful  of  impecunious  but 
earnest  youths,  who  rallied  about  their  moving  spirit  Frederick 
Ozanam,  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  student  of  the  law. 

The  immediate  motive  of  the  society's  birth  was  to  furnish  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  reproach  directed  against  Christianity 
by  its  militant  adversaries  of  those  turbulent  times.  The  phi- 
losophers of  the  day,  and  in  particular  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon, 
in  their  controversial  encounters  with  these  young  Christian 
apologists,  continually  pressed  forward  the  taunt,  "Show  us 
your  works !  Show  us  your  works,  and  we  will  believe  you  have 
some  reason  for  your  faith ! "  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  was  a  direct  answer  to  this  challenge.  The  youthful  found- 
ers said  to  one  another:  "Enough  of  talk  and  the  enjoyments 
of  the  debating  arena !  Let  our  deeds  be  in  accordance  with  our 
faith.  Let  us  succor  our  neighbor,  as  did  Jesus  Christ,  and  place 
our  faith  under  the  safeguard  of  charity." 

The  society  thus  founded  was  formally  dedicated  to  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  and  found  its  chief  inspiration  and  the  model  for 
its  rules  and  practices  in  the  life  of  that  illustrious  champion 
of  the  poor,  whose  lofty  character  and  single-minded  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  charity,  illumined  France  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  filled  the  world  with  his  praises. 

After  two  years  of  tentative  work  and  experiment,  in  the  year 
1835,  the  founders  of  the  society  adopted  a  code  of  rules  to  gov- 
ern their  operations  which  have  in  the  event  proved  so  satisfac- 
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tory  tbat  only  trifling  modifications  have  ever  been  found  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  world  wide 
expansion  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  this  organization. 

By  1853  the  original  eight  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  2,000 
in  Paris  alone,  in  which  year  they  brought  relief  to  5,000  fami- 
lies, or  about  20,000  souls,  representing  one-fourth  of  all  the 
dependent  poor  of  that  city;  at  the  same  time  France  was 
represented  by  500  conferences  outside  Paris,  and  the  work  was 
in  process  of  extension  to  Belgium,  England,  Spain,  America  and 
elsewhere. 

The  city  of  St?  Louis  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  place  in 
America  to  witness  the  founding  of  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  con- 
ference. This  was  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  1845,  and  in 
our  day  St  Louis  possesses  50  conferences  with  1,500  members 
and  an  annual  budget  of  about  |25,000. 

New  York  followed  St.  Louis  with  its  first  conference  in  1848, 
and  together  with  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  1901,  numbered  107 
conferences  with  2,200  members,  who  in  that  yeaV  made  83,000 
visits  to  needy  families  and  ^expended  f  147,000  in  all  kinds  of 
relief  work. 

The  last  census  of  tlie  society  in  1898  placed  the  number  of 
conferences  at  5,500  with  a  membership  of  over  100,000  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  there  being  over  10,000  members  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  main  feature  of  the  work  which  claims  our 
attention  in  this  report,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the 
care  and  relief  of  needy  families  in  their  homes  is  the  chief  object 
of  this  society,  yet  no  form  of  charitable  work  is  regarded  as 
foreign  to  its  aims,  which  is  suited  to  its  special  character.  The 
•society  promotes  and  sustains  a  host  of  special  activities  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  resources  of  different  communities,  such  for 
example  as  working-boys'  homes,  boys'  clubs,  night-schools,  oflBces 
for  medical  and  legal  advice,  employment  bureaus,  agencies  for 
placing  orphaned  or  dependent  Catholic  children  in  Catholic 
homes  and  safeguarding  the  conditions  surrounding  them  in  the 
families  of  their  foster  parents,  visiting  prisons,  almshouses, 
reformatories,  hospitals,  and  the  establishing  of  protectories  for 
neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent  boys,  attendance  upon  the 
courts,  particularly  those  for  juvenile  offenders,  watching  over 
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and  helping  boys  and  young  men  who  have  just  been  released 
from  reformatory  institutions,  inspecting  the  institutional  car6 
of  children  from  the  parish  or  district  of  the  conference;  in 
short,  the  enterprises  of  this  society  cover  nearly  all  forms  of 
charitable  work. 

The  primary  working  unit  of  the  society  is  the  conference, 
which  is  a  parochial  organization,  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  rector,  exclusively  for  men,  generally  young  men,  and  taking 
its  name  from  its  home  parish.  The  conference  holds  stated 
weekly  meetings  usually  at  the  close  of  the  late  mass  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  officers  of  the  conference  are  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  laboring  oar  in  the  con- 
ference work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  whose  duties  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  presiding  over  and  conducting  the 
meetings,  the  responsibility  for  investigating  the  needy  cases 
proposed  for  relief,  the  selection  of  visitors  and  apportioning 
among  them  the  families  to  be  visited. 

The  secretary  keeps  an  exact  registry  of  the  names,  professions 
and  residences  of  all  members  of  the  conference,  and  of  its  tran- 
sactions; upon  him  also  rests  the  chief  burden  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  cases.  At  the  weekly  meetings  each  visiting  member 
is  called  upon  in  turn  to  announce  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
relief  he  proposes  for  those  cases  which  are  under  his  immediate 
observation,  and  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  conference  in  all 
difficult  problems;  he  is  further  expected  to  give  all  possible 
detailed  information  about  the  circumstances  of  each  family 
confided  to  his  care,  which  may  enable  the  conference  to  act 
intelligently  in  fixing  the  material  allowances  to  be  made.  Dis- 
cussion is  here  in  order  to  decide  upon  permanent  remedial 
measures,  such  as  considering  opportunities  of  work  to  be  offered 
to  the  needy,  plans  for  removing  families  to  homes  in  better 
environments,  where  are  fewer  occasions  of  temptation  to  the 
weak,  and  perhaps  better  school  facilities  for  the  children.  No 
family  can  be  admitted  to  the  relief  roll  of  the  conference  with- 
out a  preliminary  investigation  and  a  statement  of  its  wants 
made  by  the  secretary^  or  by  some  member  designated  by  the 
president  for  that  purpose. 

A  collection  of  money  is  to  be  taken  up  at  all  meetings,  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  individuals  being  kept  strictly 
12 
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secret  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  perfect  equality  of  all  the 
members  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  This  feature  of  a  secret 
collection  is  regarded  as  most  important,  be  the  proceeds  more 
or  less. 

All  meetings  are  opened  and  closed  with  stated  religious  exer- 
cises. 

The  relief  to  be  distributed  must  be  punctually  delivered  to  the 
poor  at  their  homes  before  the  next  conference  meeting,  and 
while  the  precise  time,  number  and  character  of  the  visits  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  members,  they  must  be  made  at 
least  weekly.  There  are  no  salaried  officials  in  the  work  of  the 
conference.  All  are  volunteers  who  must  give  their  time  and 
sacrifice  their  ease  to  the  labor  of  charity. 

Whenever  several  conferences  have  been  established  in  the 
same  town,  occasion  arises  for  the  formation  of  a  particular 
council  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer,, and  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  several  con- 
ferences, and  of  all  the  special  works  in  which  all  are  interested. 

To  the  particular  council  are  confided  those  special  works 
which  require  the  co-operation  of  all  the  conferences  of  the  town, 
as  also  to  aid  and  assist  the  poorest  conferences,  if  any  there  be, 
which  require  outside  help  to  cope  with  their  regular  work.  The 
particular  council  meets  monthly  or  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
decides  upon  the  disbursements  to  be  made  from  the  common 
funds  which  are  created  by  donations  from  the  charitably  dis- 
posed. These  donations  are  distinct  from  the  weekly  collections 
of  the  conferences. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  conferences,  the  particular 
councils  of  cities  and  the  council-general  of  the  society  of  Paris 
is  furnished  by  superior  councils  charged  with  certain  territorial 
jurisdiction.  But  the  unity  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  consis- 
tency and  the  perpetuation  of  the  rules  of  the  whole  body,  as  well 
as  the  institution  or  dissolution  of  conferences,  depend  upon  the 
central  power  at  Paris,  and  the  council-general. 

At  the  last  general  convention  of  the  society  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  council-general  it  was  determined  to  co-operate 
with  outside  organizations  for  the  general  good,  when  such  co- 
operation does  not  in  any  manner  conflict  with  the  rules  bf  the 
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organization;  thus  placing  the  society  in  line  with  other  organi- 
zations as  the  common  almoner  of  the  charitable. 

Besides  the  active  visiting  members  of  the  conferences  the 
society  has  its  corresponding,  honorary  and  subscribing  mem- 
bers, who  contribute  their  means  and  their  good  works  to  the 
advancement  and  promotion  of  the  society's  interests  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

Primarily  the  spirit  of  this  organization  was  intended  to 
appeal  and  does  appeal  most  strongly  to  young  men,  by  whom 
and  for  whom  it  was  founded,  although  in  practice  the  measure 
of  youth  is  one  of  devotion  and  zeal  rather  than  years. 

The  resources  and  the  government  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  are  kept  strictly  in  the  hands  of  its  own  membership, 
which  is  exclusively  male,  but  the  conference  is  always  able  to 
avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  some  parochial  charitable  relief  society 
of  women  in  cases  wheire  women  alone  can  do  the  work. 

A  glance  at  the  code  of  rules  adopted  in  1835  with  the  com- 
mentaries upon  them  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  coun- 
cil-general, will  disclose  the  special  features  of  the  Vincentian 
system  of  precepts  and  practice,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  society. 

The  immediate  duties  of  the  member  are  to  visit  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  to  carry  them  succor  in  kind,  and  to  extend  to  them 
the  alms  of  religious  consolation;  further  to  care  for  and  pro- 
mote the  elementary  and  Christian  instruction  of  poor  children, 
whether  free  or  imprisoned;  to  distribute  moral  and  religious 
literature,  and  to  be  willing  to  undertake  any  other  sort  of  char- 
itable work  within  the  resources  and  abilities  of  the  visitor  which 
may  be  demanded  of  him  by  the  society. 

In  visiting  families  it  is  advised  that  two  should  always  go 
together,  and  be  prepared  under  proper  circumstances  to  refer 
the  visitations  to  the  women's  charitable  society  of  the  parish. 

In  the  choice  of  visitors  for  particular  cases  let  the  president 
have  regard  for  the  selection  of  those  who  seem  best  suited  by 
disposition  and  temperament  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  case. 
The  visitor  himself  may  suffer  from  some  infirmities  which  ren- 
der him  less  suited  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases.  He  may  be 
too  timid  or  too  brusque,  too  slow  or  too  hasty,  and  the  president 
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must  be  at  great  pains  in  making  a  double  study  of  both  the  char- 
■acter  of  the  visitors  and  of  the  poor  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

The  members  are  urgently  exhorted  to  the  practice  of  certain 
Tirtues  and  mental  attitudes  towards  their  duties  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  the  needful  and  effective  equipment  for  the 
successful  charity  worker;  to  avoid  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of 
the  conference  by  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  the  major- 
ity; further,  tjje  younger  and  newly  admitted  members  should 
<?heerfully  defer  to  the  judgment  of  those  of  greater  age  and 
longer  standing;  members,  too,  must  be  cautioned  to  avoid  a  con- 
tentious and  impatient  spirit  in  approaching  the  poor,  even  when 
well  meant  advice  is  rejected  in  a  rude  and  ungracious  manner. 

The  visitor  must  see  the  poor  surrounded  by  all  the  sad  reali- 
ties of  their  miserable  condition,  amidst  all  their  weaknesses  and 
discouragements.  He  must  learn  to  diagnose  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  and  seek  the  causes  of  distress,  whether  they  are  to 
lye  found  in  improvidence,  mi8foi*tune  or  weakened  will  power. 
He  must  remember  that  if  the  treasures  of  the  whole  world  were 
to  be  poured  out  in  almsgiving,  the  recipients  of  these  alms  being 
unchanged,  it  would  only  intensify  ultimate  suffering  and  pov- 
erty, and  open  the  door  to  deeper  degradation.  He  must  be  pre- 
pared to  discipline,  admonjsh,  encourage  and  coax  the  large 
number  of  the  improvident  into  paths  of  prudence.  He  must 
emphasize  the  precarious  nature  of  all  measures  of  temporary 
relief,  point  out  the  sources  of  employment,  lift  the  poor  from 
tlie  rut  of  despair  and  try  to  awaken  in  them  courage  and  am- 
bition to  grasp  some  means  of  gaining  a  regular  livelihood.  If 
bad  environment  seems  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  bad  condi- 
tions, he  must  urge  and  assist  his  charges  in  removing  to  a  more 
wholesome  neighborhood.  Idleness  and  pauperism  are  to  be 
systematically  combated  at  all  times. 

Prudence  must  be  exercised  in  the  cases  of  those  poor  whose 
lives  are  characterized  by  grave  delinquencies  of  drunkenness 
and  dissipation;  and  while  such  are  not  entirely  excluded,  they 
are  not  to  be  visited  except  in  the  desire  of  correcting  their  lives 
and  only  so  long  as  there  seems  to  be  hope  qf  effecting  improve- 
ment.   There  is  a  wise  middle  course  to  be  pursued  in  these  cases 
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between  too  gi-eat  strictness  and  extreme  indulgence  which  often 
leads  to  success. 

Above  all,  let  kindliness  and  tact  prove  the  unfailing  instru- 
ments of  a  happy  issue  in  all  undertakings.  Intercourse  with 
the  needy  and  suffering  must  not  be  undertaken  in  any  arbitrary 
or  dictatorial  spirit.  Long-suffering,  indefatigable  brotherly  love 
will  conquer  when  the  least  bi-eath  of  condescension  will  blight 
the  best  meant  efforts. 

A  modern  ^^sop  has  indicated  the  appropriate  moral  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  humorous  fables  dealing  with  a  tale  of  the  con- 
descensions of  charity:    "If  you  want  to  lift,  get  underneath." 

The  foremost  object  which  is  aimed  at  in  the  relief  measures 
of  the  society  is  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  home. 
Give  material  relief,  food,  clothing  and  even  money  in  a  proper 
case,  but  let  the  alms  of  good  advice  be  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  home  as  the  best  means  of  making  its  members  inde- 
pendent. Visit  the  home  and  carry  the  relief  there,  rather  than 
distribute  it  from  any  centers,  be  they  institutional,  public  or 
private. 

In  recounting  these  Vincentian  rules  and  precepts,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  records 
and  practices  of  the  society,  showing  that  from  the  first  its 
efforts  have  been  uniformly  directed  toward  remedial  agencies 
and  not  to  merely  palliative  measures. 

After  all  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Rt.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  in  its  practical  and  worldly  aspect,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  nor  forgotten  that  the  mainsprings  and  perennial 
sources  of  its  uninterrupted  life  and  growth  lie  in  the  domain  of 
supernatural  religious  motives. 

The  first  object  of  the  original  organization  as  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  rules,  is  "to  sustain  its  members,  by  mutual 
example,  in  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life." 

Ozanam  and  his  companions  were  aflame  with  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  the  vital  spark  which  always  has  and  ever 
will  preserve  life  in  this  society,  and  draw  young  men  to  assume 
the  burden  of  its  work,  is  the  militant  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

The  Vincentian  teaching  is,  that  while  the  body  is  to  be  fed 
and  clothed,  the  mind  enlightened,  material  and  social  conditions 
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bettered,  above  and  before  all  other  considerations  the  soul  must 
be  saved,  religion  being  the  only  balm  which  can  make  the  pangs 
of  poverty  endurable.  Hence  visitors  are  constantly  admonished 
to  strengthen  the  weaker  members  of  the  Catholic  fold  by  the 
consolations  of  religion,  to  recall  the  heads  of  families  to  their 
neglected  religious  duties  and  privileges,  to  care  for  and  provide 
the  necessary  religious  as  well  as  secular  education  of  the 
children,     v 

The  faithful  visitor  is  taught  to  find  his  happiness  and  the 
healing  of  his  own  soul  in  the  self-denial  and  humble  devotion 
implied  in  the  faithful  following  of  the  pattern  example  of  the 
great  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  to  deem  himself  honored  and 
privileged  to  serve  God  in  the  persons  of  the  poor. 

We  may  conclude  this  report  with  a  free  quotation  from  the 
inspiring  words  of  Ozanam  on  the  subject  of  almsgiving : 

''Help  is  humiliating  when  it  takes  heed  of  man's  material 
wants  only,  paying  attention  only  to  the  cry  of  hunger  and  cold, 
to  what  one  succors  even  in  the  beasts.  But  it  honors  when  it 
occupies  itself  with  the  soul,  his  religious  and  moral  education, 
with  all  that  emancipates  him  from  his  passions,  with  those 
things  which  make  him  free.  Help  honors  when  to  the  bread 
that  nourishes  it  adds  the  visit  that  consoles,  the  advice  that 
enlightens  and  the  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  that  uplifts  the 
sinking  courage." 

Chairman  Lewis  :  The  first  paper  on  the  program,  after  the 
report,  this  aftemon,  has  for  its  subject  ''  The  Control  of  Volun- 
teers," by  the  Bev.  Dr.  McMahon,  Supervisor  of  Catholic  Chaw- 
ties  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

The  Control  of  Volunteers. 

The  influence  of  the  visitor  to  a  poor  family  when  the  visits 
are  uninterrupted  and  rightly  sympathetic  can  scarcely  be  meas- 
ured. Little  by  little  the  spirit  of  the  one  makes  an  impress  on 
the  character  of  the  other,  and  when  wisely  watched  will  show 
itself  in  the  future  acts.  This  effect  will  not,  however,  be  gained 
unless  the  proper  qualities  are  manifest  in  the  dealings  of  the 
visitor,  and  they  are  not  the  special  attribute  of  any  distinctive 
persons.  In  the  salaried,  as  well  as  in  the  unsalaried  visitor 
they  may  be  equally  found,  for  while  they  have  their  foundation 
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in  nature,  their  knowledge  and  their  application  belong  to  com- 
mon sense.  If  our  quest  to-day  is  for  volunteer  workers  or  visitors 
in  the  cause  of  charity,  it  is  not  because  we  love  the  unsalaried 
more  or  the  professional  leee.  The  question  of  pay  does  not 
change  the  attitude  nor  the  heart  in  the  really  devoted  worker, 
and  there  are  in  the  list  of  salaried  officers  to-day  many  heroes  in 
every  phase  of  life  who  await  but  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  are  ready  for  any  sacrifice  in  the  line  of  duty;  for  the  salary 
does  not  exclude  high  and  worthy  motives.  Thought  and  being 
may  be  moved  to  win  the  best  results,  and  as  "  knowledge  grows 
more  and  more,"  so  too  will  advances  be  made  by  those  who,  in 
working  them  out,  are  secure  from  personal  want.  The  teacher 
is  not  the  less  valuable  because  paid,  and  we  measure  the  teaching 
profession  by  higher  ideals  than  the  "time  server."  The  paid 
visitor,  the  salaried  agent,  must  not,  however,  consider  that  in 
his  keeping  rests  the  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  dealing,  and 
leave  aside  all  thought  of  the  unpaid  woricer.  Both  are  working 
in  a  common  cause  in  which  the  only  hierarchy  is  that  of  experi- 
ence and  firm  grasp  of  clear  principles.  True,  when  we  appeal 
to  the  internal  controlling  power  the  motive  may  be  found  to  be 
diflPerent.  With  one,  the  work  may  be  embraced  for  an  economic 
end,  based  on  sympathetic  or  humanitarian  motives;  with  the 
other,  the  end  is  economic  and  spiritual,  based  upon  a  religious 
motive. 

Since  we  all  can  not  agree  on  these  interior  forces,  since  we 
can  not  make  captives  of  each  other,  and  since  we  will  not  march 
under  the  other  standard,  let  us  before  the  common  object  "  strike 
our  arms"  and  work  together  to  help  the  poor  and  distressed. 
We  have  passed  far  beyond  that  aspect  of  the  poor  which  was 
seen  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Then 
as  labor  was  despised,  the  poor  were  contemned.  Passages  may 
be  adduced  from  Seneca,  Plato  and  Cicero,  but  from  Quintilian 
(Declam.  301)  we  might  expect  better  than  this:  "Canst  thou 
by  any  means,  descend  so  far  as  that  the  poor  shall  not  appear 
to  thee  loathsome?"  But  how  much  more  severe  is  the  sentence 
of  the  Emperor  Galerius,  quoted  by  Lactantius  (cap.  XXIII), 
"Mendici  soli  superant  a  quibus  nihil  exigi  possit — Congregari 
jussit  et  exportatos  naviculis  in  mare  mergi."    "  The  poor  alone 
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remain  from  whom  nothing  can  be  collected  in  taxes.  Let  them 
be  sent  out  in  ships,  and  then  drowned  in  the  sea." 

The  largesses  for  "  bread  and  the  circus,"  the  congiaria  given 
the  people  for  political  reasons,  are  not  evidences  of  charity,  but 
of  chicanery  to  win  the  popular  favor. 

Different,  indeed,  was  the  care  of  the  poor  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  so  many  enactments  of  their  law  clearly  prove.  The  character 
of  the  righteous  Israelite,  as  shown  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs, 
displays  deep  compassion  for  the  poor  and  distressed.  A  special 
institution  was  the  second  tithe,  the  so-called  poor's  tithe,  which 
required  the  use  of  visitors.  Among  the  Gentiles  there  was  no 
system  of  visitors  to  help  the  poor,  at  least  out  of  the  spirit  of 
benevolence. 

Vast  sums  were  given,  and  large  numbers  participated.  Thus, 
in  the  year  46  nearly  ten  million  dollars  were  given  out  among 
the  Roman  population  of  not  over  one  and  one  half  million.  In 
no  case  was  inquiry  made  into  the  question  of  deserving  it  or  not. 
Caesar  reduced  the  number  receiving  the  free  com  from  320,000 
to  150,000,  but  Augustus  not  much  later,  had  to  cut  the  increase 
which  in  time  was  made  and  reduced  it  to  200,000. 

In  the  Christian  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  first 
centuries,  we  find  organized  charity  with  its  corps  of  visitors. 
The  apostolic  constitutions  ^n  clearly  the  duties  of  the  deacons 
and  deaconesses  who  were  called  for  this  purpose  solely.  "  Seek 
unceasingly  and  diligently  the  means  of  giving  the  poor  what  is 
needed ;  to  orphans  and  widows,  support;  to  workmen,  give  work; 
and  give  needed  aid  to  the  homeless,  hungry  and  naked."  (Apos. 
Cons.  319.)  They  were  obliged  to  have  the  names  and  conditions 
of  the  poor  on  their  register  and  to  give  full  account  of  their  in- 
vestigations to  the  bishop  or  the  archdeacon.  The  details  that 
Clement  mentions  show  how  precise  was  their  duty,  v.  g.  "  If 
wages  are  not  suflScient  for  support,  if  accident  renders  one  unable 
to  work,  if  he  have  no  trade,  if  debts  are  incurred,  etc."  (Epist.  I 
ad  Labit.  p.  85,  204-218).  Several  decades  before  Lawrence  met 
the  martyr's  deatli  on  the  gridiron,  the  Pope,  Cornelius,  writing 
to  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Antiorh,  about  Xavatian,  says:  '.^  His  efforts 
have  done  no  harm  to  the  poor  and  sick  that  the  divine  bounty 
nourishes  to  the  number  of  1,500."     Cyprian  (252)  of  Carthage 
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speaks  often  of  his  list  of  the  poor,  and  John  Ohrysostoni  says- 
"  If  you  regard  our  revenue  as  large,  think  also  of  the  multitude 
of  the  poor  inscribed  on  our  register.''  Quotations  can  be  given 
to  the  same  effect  from  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp  in  the*  earliest 
i^ecords. 

The  authors  of  the  history  of  charity  in  the  first  Christian 
centuries,  Uhlhom  and  Tollemer,  both  say  that  deacons  and 
deasonesses  were  not  the  only  persons  who  occupied  themselves 
in  visiting  the  poor.  They  were  the  official  ministers  of  charity, 
but  they  found  able  auxiliaries  among  the  simple  faithful.  Mar- 
ried women  who,  ait  that  time,  could  not  be  deaconesses,  brought 
relief  to  the  homes  of  those  detained  by  infirmities.  This  minis- 
try, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  practices  of 
Christian  life.  Charity  was  then  organized  with  volunteer 
visitors  under  perfect  control. 

When  religion  is  the  motive  it  is  rarely  alone,  for  a  sympathetic 
heart  goes  with  it.  This  religious  motive  is  the  love  of  the 
neighbor  because  God  has  commanded  and  because  our  own  ad- 
vantage is  gained.  Promises 'are  made  by  the  inspired  writers  for 
this  and  the  next  world  to  those  who  faithfully  fulfil  this  duty. 
It  may  be  for  a  peaceful  conscience  here  and  a  great  reward 
hereafter,  but  it  is  a  motive  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  its  his- 
tory and  for  its  intensity  in  the  human  heart,  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  forc-e  and  energy-  it  developed  for  the  progress  of  the 
human  race. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  make  charity  secular,  to  banish  religion 
from  its  ministration  and  thus  place  it  on  a  purely  economic  basis, 
but  histors'  Avill  show  how  foolish  such  an  attempt  must  be.  The 
reason  upon  which  this  secularism  would  now  rise  is  not  what  it 
was  in  the  past.  Now  we  are  in  the  commercial  age  which  will 
doubtless  be  followed  as  of  old  by  the  artistic  and  literary  period 
with  a  diflei-ent  }K)int  of  view.  It  is  chiefly  in  our  time  that  this 
disbelief  has  been  framed  on  a  '*  positive  "  basis  and  given  so  much 
more  authority  by  the  influence  of  Comte's  Law  of  the  three 
states,  the  theological,  metaphysical  and  the  positive,  in  which 
man  is  f»mnn(ij)ateil  from  all  except  the  phenomena  about  him, 
and  seeks  no  motives  from  past  or  future. 
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The  rhythmic  motion  of  which  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  may 
place  this  secular  view  uppermost  for  a  time,  but  there  will  ever 
be  some  to  cry  out 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again. 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

We  are  not  here  to  measure  or  weigh  the  different  motives,  but 
to  learn  if  they  be  sufficient  to  control  the  visitor  to  the  needy 
families  in  homes. 

Some  are  naturally  induced  into  the  work  of  visitor  by  a  sym- 
pathetic heart  and  an  energy  which  requires  an  outlet.  When 
they  have  given  some  time  they  love  the  work,  and  cannot  account 
for  their  motives  further  "than  sympathy  and  fellowship.  Good 
work,  not  to  be  minimized,  has  been  and  always  will  be  done  by 
these  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  scope  of  their  intent.  Social 
motives  may  induce  others  to  take  up  this  work  and  tiie  effect  of 
seeing  their  own  creation  in  the  better  living  and  more  economic 
habits  will  be  reward  enough  for  them ;  some  undertake  the  work 
from  religion  as  already  expressed  and  this  motive  should  make 
the  visitors  do  all  possible  things  to  benefit  the  poor  confided  to 
their  care. 

When  the  visitor  is  engaged  in  a  private  role  in  doing  charity 
she  is  controlled  only  by  her  own  motive  so  loug  as  she  does  not 
run  counter  to  the  good  sense  of  the  beneficiaries  or  of  the  com- 
munity. It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every  person  who 
thus  engages  herself,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  motive,  should 
be  always  acting  according  to  the  full  right,  prudent  and  just 
form.  The  highest  state  of  charity  will  be  found  when  each  poor 
individual  shall  be  helped  by  a  charitable  individual  capable  of  so 
doing;  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  even  then  mistakes 
would  often  occur  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  The  motive  may 
be  the  purest,  but  the  judgment  will  not  always  be  reliable. 
There  can  be  little  control  of  such  visitors.  Sympathy,  religion, 
may  have  induced  them  to  start  in  the  work,  but  where  is  the 
power  to  keep  them  regularly  at  it  or  to  control  their  acts  in  the 
work? 

When  they  act  as  part  of  an  organization  there  must  be  an 
authority  to  regulate  and  guide.    This  authority  should  be  strong 
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enough  and  wise  enough  to  obtain  regular  systematic  visiting.  It 
should  have  control  enough  to  require  wise  dealing  by  the  visitor; 
not  training,  but  control,  is  the  question. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  shall  need  more  volunteer  work  in 
the  lines  of  charity,  and  that  we  must  cultivate  that  field  more 
and  more?  The  amount  spent  for  charity  everywhere  is  growing 
larger.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  like  education  in  New  York  City, 
there  may  be  a  ground  swell,  that  too  much  is  being  absorbed  in 
it?  Marshall  Halstead,  United  States  consul  of  Birmingham, 
writes  of  England:  "The  ^poor  rates'  during  the  year  1902-3 
were  twenty-five  million  pounds  (£24,958,592)  and  of  this  amount 
London,  with  its  estimated  population  of  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lions, contributed  nearly  a  pound  sterling  for  each  inhabitant.'^ 
Although  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxed  property  during  the  past 
ten  yeai*8  was  increased  20  per  cent,  still  the  charity  rate  went 
beyond  that  increase  and  amounts  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
tax.  Last  year's  public  expenditure  on  poverty  was  500,000 
pounds  sterling  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  poor  law  authorities 
amount  to  over  seventy  millions,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  con* 
sideration. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  great  city  the  charity  budget  does  not 
show  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  sum,  but  it  has 
been  growing  faster  than  the  population.  I  take  it  between  1880- 
90-92,  as  these  figures  can  be  compared  more  easily.  In  1880, 
f  1,267,874;  in  1890,  |1,949,100,  being  something  over  50  per 
cent  increase  in  ten  yeans;  in  1892,  f 2,170,125,  being  over  10 
per  cent  in  two  years — ^and  so  the  increase  has  been  going  on, 
despite  the  fact  that  private  charities  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number  and  outlay.  A-s  this  sum  becomes  greater,  there  must 
be  a  call  for  a  halt  in  the  expenditure  and  a  searchlight  set  out 
to  discover  some  other  means  of  effecting  the  end  without  such 
cost  to  the  benevolent.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  sums 
expended  in  our  charities  are  wisely  expended  and  that  more 
should  be  allowed;  but  the  time  will  seemingly  come,  if  the 
amounts  continue  to  increase,  when  some  means  must  be  devised 
to  limit  the  burden  or  throw  more  of  it  upon  private  charities. 
In  ultimate  anah-sis  this  will  mean  the  cutting  down,  not  on  the 
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supplies,  but  on  the  salary  list,  and  the  more  general  use  of  the 
volunteer  visitor  and  worker. 

In  public  charities,  volunteers  are  not  used  at  the  present  time^ 
because,  as  one  official  stated — quotation  given  by  Mr.  Almy — 
"  I  found  such  help  very  unsatisfactory."  When,  however,  neces- 
sity forces  it,  then  will  means  be  used  to  obtain  the  best  and 
control  it,  and  perhaps  the  well-known  Boston  system  may  be 
modified  for  use.  For  the  control  of  volunteers  in  public  chari- 
ties there  is  given  the  German  Elberfeld  system,  which  has  a 
successful  record  of  over  fifty  years.  By  this  system  there  is  a 
compulsory  drafting  of  men  and  women  who  bring  to  the  work 
ability  and  i)rudence.  They  are  obliged  to  take  up  this  visiting 
under  a  regular  almoner,  on  the  same  score  as  men  are  obliged 
to  do  jury  duty.  The  plan  woi'ks  well  in  Germany  with  its 
stable  population,  but  with  different  races  and  floating  popula- 
tion such  as  our  cities  present,  difficulties  to  its  general  acceptance 
are  manifest.  That  it  could  be  applied  in  smaller  communities 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  possibly  it  might  thus  find  its  way  into 
larger  centres.  Its  effectiveness  would  depend  upon  the  official 
in  charge,  and  is  indeed  susceptible  of  an  evil  turn,  so  that  State 
control  of  volunteers  can  scarcely  be  considered  at  the  present 
time  a  factor  for  us.  To  control,  autliority  is  required,  and -that 
alone  in  the  last  resort  is  the  power  to  cause  systematic  and  wise 
visiting.  In  private  non-sectarian  societies  this  authority  must  be  ' 
most  warily  exercised.  The  motive  governing  the  visitor  may 
be  the  charitable  instinct,  springing  from  pity  and  compassion 
which  urges  and  forces  the  visitor  to  relieve  one's  feeling  at  sight 
of  misery.  This  instinct  is  not  uniformly  strong  nor  constant  in 
the  individual,  but  dei)ends  somewhat  on  moods  and  feelings,  and 
will  soon  leave  to  anotJier  the  duty  which  means  trouble  for  self. 
The  motive  may  be  the  more  rational  when  the  reason  and  liberty 
remain  in  full  possession  and  lead  the  soul  to  action  after  mature 
deliberation.  We  meet  in  this  ideal  land  of  charity  all  the  noble 
emotions  which  illumine,  sweeten  and  strengthen  our  existence. 
Many  are  engaged  in  tJiis  Good  Samaritan  work,  but  "what  are 
they  among  so  many  "  for  whom  places  are  vacant?  To  control 
them  so  that  regular  attendance  with  beneficial  results  may  be 
gained,  requires  the  authority  against  which  objection  will  often 
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be  made.  Where  the  visitor  has  been  trained  and  is  experienced, 
freedom  of  action  may  surely  be  allowed  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  where  these- qualifications  are  not  possessed  there  is  need  of 
frequent  repiort  and  counsel.  The  difficulty  of  finding  them  has 
been  encountered  so  frequently  as  to  make  the  volunteer  visitor 
desirable  but  distrustful.  One  great  charitable  organization  has 
given  up  all  volunteer  visitors;  I  refer  to  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  does  not  rely  on  it  as  their  agent  in  each  district  is  the 
visitor.  The  committee  talk  over  the  case  and  make  occasional 
visits  but  the  question  of  regular,  systematic  visiting  is  not  solved. 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Catholic  lines  there  is  almost 
entirely  volunteer  service,  whether  among  the  large  number  of 
religious  orders  (brothers  and  sisters),  where  control  is  completely 
in  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  or  in  the  great  working  body 
caring  for  the  needy  families  in  their  homes — The  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society.  This  organization  in  New  York  City  has  about 
100  conferences,  comprising  over  1,500  members,  who  are  all 
volunteer  visitors  in  complete  control  to  a  central  authority  as 
to  the  regularity  of  visits  and,  in  great  measure,  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  visits.  The  second  rule  of  this  society  states,  "  Visiting 
poor  families  is  its  most  special,  indeed,  its  fundamental  work, 
because  it  is  the  work  more  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the 
members,  and  that  which  is  most  within  their  reach."  In  each 
conference  there  are  usually  two  members  designated  as  the  visit- 
ing committee.  These  members  are  chosen  because  of  their  ex- 
perience, prudence  and  knowledge  of  the  poor  of  the  particular 
parish.  "  These  members,"  says  the  rule,  "  visit  all  the  families 
who  ask  to  be  adopted,  and  they  propose  to  the  conference  tlieir 
classification  into  certain  categories  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
necessities;  then  often  during  the  year  they  revise  the  general 
list  of  poor  after  having  made  a  special  visit."  The  families 
who  have  been  passed  upon  by  this  committee  and  the  conference 
are  then  apportioned  among  the  other  members  to  be  visited  and 
relieved  weekly.  At  the  meeting  which  is  held  every  week,  sum- 
mer and  winter  alike,  eaeh  member  is  called  upon  in  his  turn 
and  mentions  aloud  for  what  he  applies  and  for  what  families. 
He  gives,  when  called  upon,  detailed  information  about  these 
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families.  E<very  effort  must  be  used  to  make  the  family  self- 
snstaining;  and  the  agencies  for  its  improvement  must  be  called 
upon  to  aid  in  this  purpose.  ^^  The  relief  should  be  punctually 
given  to  the  poor  at  their  residences  before  the  next  meetings 
but  the  members  administering  it  may  use  their  own  discretion 
both  as  to  the  precise  time,  number  and  manner  of  their  charitaJ[>le 
visits,  and  the  best  means  of  introducing  into  these  families  the 
love  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  their  duties.** 

Gnie  naming  of  the  visitors  is  left  to  the  president,  and  a  two- 
fold task  devolves  upon  him  to  study  the  character  of  the  visitors 
and  that  of  the  i)Oor.  '^For  one  member  may  be  suitable  tor 
almost  every  family  and  yet  not  succeed  with  certain  of  the  poor. 
He  may  be  too  timid  or  too  harsh,  too  slow  or  too  hasty  for 
exceptional  characters."  With  respect  to  the  visitors  or  members 
the  qualities  distinguishing  them  will  soon  be  seen  and  noticed 
in  the  conference  because  of  the  frequent  meeting.  The  character 
of  the  poor,  however,  the  president  will  learn  from  the  visiting 
committee  and  from  personal  visits  to  the  poor. 

Generally,  however,  certain  designated  members  visit  all  the 
poor  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  only  as  occasion  demands  are  other 
memibers  asked  to  visit  exceptional  cases  therein.  The  space 
system  is  thus  in  general  use.  From  time  to  time  the  visiting 
members  are  changed  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  parish. 
Being  regarded  as  a  religious  duty  the  systematic  visiting  is 
strictly  observed,  and  the  visiting  committee  and  the  presid^it 
usually  determine  the  best  visitor  for  the  various  cases  that  are 
presented.  On  this  latter  score,  however,  there  is  rarely  any  diffi- 
culty, because  there  is  a  common  ground  of  religion  upon  which 
the  visitor  and  visited  find  a  safe  footing  for  future  friendship 
and  an  easy  opening  for  confidence.  The  rules  and  amendments 
of  the  society  are  quite  explicit  upon  the  manner  of  making  the 
visit.  They  follow  the  precept  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  "  lis 
doivent  pen  dire  et  beaucoup  faire."  They  leave  very  little  to 
the  initiative  of  the  visitor,  except  it  be  in  the  manner  of  appli- 
cation, in  which  personalit>^  must  ever  show  itself.  Any  system, 
no  matter  how  detailed  and  perfect  in  its  mechanism,  when  it  is 
dependent  upon  individual  action,  must  be  ruled  by  common 
sense  and  tact,  so  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  individual 
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who  shows  himself  through  his  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  system. 

The  members  are  warned  nost  strongly  of  the  duty  to  attend 
the  regular  weekly  meetings  so  that  report  may  be  made^  and 
on  no  excuse  shall  they  send  the  relief  to  the  poor  family  or  have 
the  poor  come  to  the  visitor  for  it.  The  members  are  reminded 
that  the  society  is  established  on  a  religious  basis  and  must  never 
be  turned  "into  a  charity  board  restricting  its  solitude  to  the 
dealing  out  of.  material  relief."  This  motive  must  be  cleared  of 
all  obscurity.  "  When  we  are  less  good,  or  indiflPerently  disposed/' 
says  the  rule,  "  then  we  are  less  zealous,  less  inclined  to  charitable 
deeds,  to  the  visiting  of  our  poor  families.  We  even  consider  this 
a  sort  of  touchstone  that  may  show  every  one  of  us  in  what  degree 
he  is  pleasing  to  God."  Their  Work  is  to  be  done  quietly  and 
without  desire  of  public  regard,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
note,  which  will  explain  one  aspect  of  the  society — its  unobtru- 
siveness :  "  When  it  happens  that  a  swarm  of  bees  do  not  thrive, 
it  is  not  because  the  bees  are  tired  of  work,  it  is  because  they  are 
too  much  disturbed  by  lookers-on  who  want  to  find  out,  at  any 
cost,  the  secret  of  their  honey  and  of  their  wax,  as  well  as  what 
concerns  the  internal  administration  of  their  little  harmless  com- 
munity." "  The  same  thing  happens  to  the  conference  of  our 
society,  when  the  public  choose  to  bestow  upon  them  too  much 
attention."  Charity  is  eflBcient  only  when  complete,  and  it  is 
complete  only  when  it  is  true. 

"That  member  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  who  con- 
siders himself  only  as  a  bearer  of  bread  to  the  poor  family,  under-  ^ 
stands  neither  charity  nor  the  society,  nor  the  poor.     For  the 
society  has   never  been,  and  never  will  be,  an  association  of 
porters." 

Chairman  Lewis:  The  opening  of  the  discussion  of  the  very 
interesting  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened  will  be  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Max  Landsberg,  of  Rochester. 

Rev.  Max  Landsberg,  D.  D.,  of  Rochester:  It  is  a  somewhat 
awkward  position  in  which  a  man  is  placed  who  is  called  on  in 
a  few  minutes  to  open  a  discussion  and  to  criticise  a  paper  so  very 
full  of  the  most  interesting  information  and  knowledge  and  about 
which  there  are  few  points  with  which  he  disagrees.    Having  very 
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little  time  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  making  himself  guilty  of 
carping  criticism  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  listen  to  him,  because 
he  is  unable  from  the  lack  of  time  to  say  the  good  things  which 
he  has  in  his  mind. 

There  is  one  word  I  would  like  to  repeat  from  the  paper  before 
I  begin — different  as  may  be  our  methods  and  our  ideas  of  meth- 
ods, this  very  Conference,  like  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  proves  that  we  are  all  ready  to  strike  arm»  in 
that  respect  and  to  work  together  in  harmony  io.  oae  brotherly 
spirit  to  relieve  the  poor  and  distressed. 

We  had  every,  reason  to  expect  a  paper  intensely  interesting  and 
brimful  of  suggestive  thought  on  "  The  Control  of  Volunteers,'' 
from  the  scholarly  writer  with  so  long  and  extended  an  experience, 
to  whom  we  have  had  tlie  pleaefure  of  listening.  And  we  have  not 
been  disappointed.  With  great  skill  he  analyzes  the  qualifications 
needed  for  a  successful  visitor  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
justly  speaks  of  the  profound  influence  of  the  tactful,  symjmthetic 
and  experienced  visitors  upon  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of 
those  intrusted  to  their  friendly  treatment. 

He  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion,  while  doing  full  justice  to 
the  services  rendered  by  salaried  workers,  that  volunteers  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred,  but  only  when  they  are  within  the  grasp 
of  a  controlling  power.  As  a  practical  proof  he  offers  to  us  the 
description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  admirable  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  sound  economic  and 
sociological  i)rinciples,  and,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  powerful  agency 
for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  inspiring  them  with 
moral  and  religious  ideals.  The  writer  ascribes  this  efficiency 
of  its  work  solely  to  the  unlimited  control  of  the  workers  by  their 
superiors. 

If  our  quest  at  this  time  is  for  voluntary  visitors,  the  reason 
seems  to  me,  because  the  most  desirable  condition  would  be,  if 
each  visitor  had  charge  of  but  one  family,  which  should  be  treated 
by  her  as  she  would  treat  near  relatives  or  friends  on  the  same 
social  level.  There  are  now  many  such  visitors  in  most  of  our 
cities,  who  combine  good  sense  wiTh  a  sympathetic  heart,  and  who 
pay  much  attention  to  the  study  of  social  conditions.  They  form 
study  circles  for  the  puri)<)se,  avail  themselves  of  the  courses  ^ 
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colleges  and  the  summer  schools  of  philanthropy,  and  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  excellent  books  of  Miss  Mary  Richmond  and 
Mr.  Devine. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  workers  make  mistakes  at  the 
beginning;  but  with  some  wise  direction,  and  with  a  heart  full 
of  noble  intention,  they  soon  learn  by  experience  and  become  vei*y 
efficient.  Without  constant  restraint  by  a  superior  power  they 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  within  certain  limits  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Then  their  judgment  is  improved  and  they  will 
succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  those  whom  they  befriend. 
It  is  only  too  often  forgotten  that  while  some  general  principles 
can  be  learned  every  case  need^  individual  treatment,  and  seldom 
two  are  absolutely  alike.  I  fully  agree  with  the  writer  that  the 
religious  motive  in  the  visitor  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
desirable  motives.  It  ought  never  to  be  absent,  and  it  should  be 
carefully  cultivated.  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  so  many 
different  views  about  what  religion  means.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
special  department  of  man's  life  and  duties,  while  others,  and 
I  fully  agree  with  those,  believe  tliat  religion  should  embrace  the 
whole  life  of  man,  that  there  is  np  distinction  between  religious 
and  secular  duties,  that  all  our  duties  are  religious,  that  every 
thought,  word  and  deed  should  be  inspired  by  religious  sentiment 
and  religious  aspirations,  as  it  was  so  beautifully,  impressively 
and  eloquently  stated  on  this  platform  yesterday  afternoon. 

And  therefore  I  must  take  exception,  if  my  learned  friend 
says,  "  when  religion  is  the  motive,  it  is  rarely  alone^  for  a  sym- 
pathetic heart  goes  with  it."  I  can  not  admit  that  anyone  who 
has  not  a  sympathetic  heart  deserves  to  be  called  religious,  how- 
ever punctilious  he  may  be  in  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of 
his  own  particular  faith ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic 
heart  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  religious  motive.  The 
love  of  the  neighbor,  however,  "because  our  own  advantage  is 
gained  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises  by  inspired  ^Titers  for  this 
and  the  next  world  "  is  surely  not  very  commendable,  because  it  is 
essentially  selfish.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  selfish  motive 
has  developed  the  progress  of  the  human  race;  but  I  submit 
whether  this  progress  would  not  have  been  more  rapid  if  the 
lesson  had  always  been  taught  most  forcibly  that  good  and  noble 
13 
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deeds  ought  to  be  performed  solely  for  the  sake  of  doing  them. 
It  is  told  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  same  legend  is  told  of  a  noble 
Jewish  woman  at  Cesarea  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
that  once  she  appeared  in  public  with  a  bundle  of  fagots  in  one 
hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  and  asked  what  she 
wanted  with,  it,  said:  With  tJie  fagots  I  would  like  to  bum  up 
Paradise  and  with  the  water  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  hell,  so 
that  none  would  be  induced  to  do  good  from  the  hope  of  reward, 
or  to  avoid  doing  evil  from  fear  of  punishment  How  noble  is 
the  sentiment  of  George  Eliot  when  she  says :  "The  only  reward 
of  a  good  deed  is  in  the  increased  power  to  do  the  next" 
.  I  can  not  help,  therefore,  feeling  that  the  tendency,  to  make 
charity  secular,  deplored  by  the  writer,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising tendencies  of  our  age;  but  far  from  meaning  to  banish 
religion  from  its  ministrations,  it  strengthens  the  real  religious 
sentiment  among  men.  It  means  only  to  exclude  sectarian  re- 
ligion and  not  to  make  the  beneficiary's  belief  in  certain  dogmas 
or  his  conformity  with  certain  religious  practices  a  condition  of 
the  interest  taken  in  him  by  the  visitor  or  the  society  standing 
behind  the  visitor.  This  practice  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
the  poor  to  become  hypocrites  and  results  in  such  well-known 
cases  as  the  successive  joining  by  a  mother  of  a  number  of 
churches  of  different  denominations,  and  having  her  child  bap- 
tized in  each,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  assistance  given  her  at  those 
occasions. 

The  broadest  and  most  intense  religious  spirit  sees  in  the  poor 
.  and  suffering  the  child  of  the  same  Father,  whatever  his  formal 
religious  views  and  practices  may  be;   realizes  that  he  is  of  our 
own  flesh,  from  whom  it  is  a  sin  to  hide  ourselves. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  control — if  for  the  powerful 
authority  over  the  volunteer  visitors,  as  the  writer  holds,  "  not 
their  training  but  their  control  is  the  question,"  then  the  control- 
ling force  not  only  of  unlimited  power,  but  also  of  infallible 
wisdom,  must  be  possessed.  And  my  own  experience  has  taught 
me  many  a  time  that  a  kind-hearted  and  well-meaning,  though 
simple-minded,  woman  who  knows  how  to  befriend  the  members 
of  a  poor  family  and  gain  their  complete  confidence,  is  a  very 
safe  guardian  and  adviser;  though  superior  wisdom  would  have 
regarded  her  as  incompetent. 
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The  work  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  certainly  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation.  But  to  draw  therefrom  the 
inference  that  paid  workers  should  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
society  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  seems 
not  to  follow.  The  writer  gives  statistics  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing expenses  for  charity;  but  he  gives  no  statistics  of  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  paid  workers  to  the  whole  amount  ex- 
pended; but*  even  from  my  own  limited  experience,  it  is  fair 
to  suspect  that,  large  as  the  salary  list  may  be,  it  does  not  increase 
but  reduces  the  total  expense  for  charity  purposes.  For  in  the 
large  cities  with  the  dense  population  in  the  quarters  of  the  poor 
it  requires  well-trained  and  experienced  investigators  to  discover 
the  true  condition  of  the  applicants  for  assistance,  and  they  prove 
to  be  the  best  helpers  and  advisers  to  the  volunteers. 

One  policy  of  the  excellent  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  seems 
to  me  of  questionable  value,  namely,  that  "from  time  to  time 
visiting  members  are  changed  from  one  section  to  another  of  the 
parish." 

This  method  takes  a  friend  who  has  become  closely  attached 
to  a  family  under  her  care  into  a  new  environment,  where  she 
has  to  begin  her  work  anew,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  much 
valuable  energy  will  be  wasted  thereby.  In  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  certainly 
wise,  when  the  religious  denomination  of  a  family  is  known,  to 
select  a  visitor  of  the  same  faith,  because  it  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  friendship,  inspires  confidence  and  increases  influence. 

Very  commendable  is  the  excellent  rule  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper,  a 
rule  that  ought  to  be  heeded  by  visitors  of  all  classes.  "That 
member  of  tlie  society  who  considers  himself  only  as  a  bearer 
of  bread  to  the  poor  family,  understands  neither  charity,  nor  the 
society,  nor  the  poor." 

Chairman  Lewis:  Before  taking  up  the  next  paper  a  short 
time  remains  for  a  general  discussion,  which  will  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  the  five-minute  rule.    Does  anybody  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  of  Buffalo:  It  was  said  that  I  thought 
voluntary  visitors  entirely  unsatisfactory.  If  there  is  one  thing 
our  society  in  Buffalo  stands  for,  it  is  to  show  that  organized 
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charity  is  not  a  substitute  for  personal  service.  The  whole  aim 
of  our  society  is  to  increase,  to  organize  and  to  educate  the  amount 
of  unpaid,  voluntary  personal  service  given  to  the  poor  of  Buffalo. 
Yet  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  unguided,  inexperienced  volunteer. 
Our  agents  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  ten  people  can  do  more 
work  than  one,  and  that  if  they  can  develop  responsible  work 
among  ten  volunteers  it  is  a  larger  service  in  the  end  to  the  poor. 
It  is  more  than  one  agent  can  do  with  only  two  hands  and  two 
legs  and  two  eyes.  What -we  stand  for  is  to  increase  the  total 
amount  of  intelligent,  charitable  effort.  As  I  have  said  before, 
unguided  visitors  would  be  like  putting  steam  and  gas  into  a 
house  without  plumbing  in  it  to  guide  them.  A  lady  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  this  State  wrote  me  lately,  saying  she  thought  of 
getting  a  dozen  groups  of  young  girls  to  visit  among  the  poor.  I 
answered  that  such  work,  undirected,  might  be  only  a  cruelty  to 
the  poor.  The  inexperienced  visitor  often  knows  no  other  way 
of  aiding  than  by  gifts  of  food  and  clothing  and  money,  where 
patient  research  would  show  something  far  more  helpful.  Then, 
again,  sometimes  the  initial  impulse  gro^^s  faint  and  hopes  are 
aroused  in  the  poor  only  to  be  disappointed.  More  than  once 
I,  myself,  have  meant  to  do  a  thing  and  other  things  came  up 
between  me  and  the  thing  I  meant  to  do.  There  was  no  one  to 
push  me  on.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  differences  between 
the  paid  and  unpaid  visitor.  As  Father  McMahon  has  well  said, 
control  implies  authority.  How  are  we  going  to  control  the 
volunteer  visitors  without  authority?  It  takes  the  patience  of 
Job.  Very  often  these  good  men  and  women  say  they  will  do 
things,  and  they  mean  to  do  things,  but  they  do  not  We  have 
to*  run  after  them  with  constant  suggestions  and  we  don't  know 
how  much  we  can  control  them.  If  a  minister  is  the  visitor  in 
care  of  a  family  he  is  sometimes  unwilling  to  accept  our  sug- 
gestions, and  seems  to  think  that  everything  should  be  left  wholly 
to  him.  Then  very  often  the  volunteer  does  not  wish  to  report 
and  does  not  wish  to  come  to  committee  conferences.  The  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  Societies  are  under  control,  under  the  orders 
of  a  superior ;  the  control  is  more  direct  The  first  investigation 
of  course  should  come  from  the  paid  agent.  It  takes  trained 
skill  to  do  that  wisely.    There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  making  a 
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fetich  of  training,  but  the  experience  of  one  who  has  seen  many 
families  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  volunteer  from  doing  harm 
while  meaning  to  do  good.  We  ask  our  visitors  to  visit  weekly  or 
fortnightly,  never  less.  We  ask  them  to  report  to  us  regularly, 
showing  what  is  done,  and  we  tried  to  make  a  rule  that  no  one 
shall  be  a  volunteer  visitor  unless  he  will  visit  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly. We  let  that  go  because  we  often  found  faithful  care 
was  given  without  such  regular  visiting.  We  tried  to  say  they 
must  report  to  us,  but  if  we  think  responsible  visiting  is  being 
done  we  are  satisfied  now  if  they  will  give  a  report  to  us  when  we 
go  for  it.  We  don't  wish  red  tape  rules.  We  try  to  be  helpful  by 
frequent  suggestions.  They  are  trying  to  do  good  work  as  volun- 
teers, and  we  are  trying  to  direct  and  control  the  volunteers  with- 
out giving  offense.  All  we  can  do  is  to  keep  perpetually  at  it  with 
as  much  tact  and  ingenuity  as  we  have  and  hope  for  success 
in  the  end.  Jt  is  a  trying  question,  but  I  think  that  most  of  us 
agree  that  the  unguided  volunteer  is  dangerous.  How  do  others 
succeed  in  directing  the  volunteer  without  authority?  I  should 
like  help  from  other  societies. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald  of  New  York :  The  question  was  asked 
by  one  sj)eaker  this  afternoon  as  to  the  motive  for  changing,  after 
a  certain  period,  visitors  who  were  visiting  certain  families  and 
placing  new  visitors  in  their  stead — whether  that  was  the  policy 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  is,  and  the  reasons  for 
making  such  a  change  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  The 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  very  particular  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  this  occurrence — that  after  a  person  has  been  visit- 
ing a  certain  family  for  a  long  time  the  person  who  is  being  re- 
lieved may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  person  who  is  bring- 
ing the  relief  is  the  instrument  that  is  getting  the  relief  for  them, 
whereas,  if  that  same  person  is  changed  then  they  would  get  no 
further  relief.  The  change  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  society, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  visitor  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  relieved. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  things  brought  out  by  the  speakers ; 
one  was  the  reason  why  volunteer  visitors  do  not  do  their  duty. 
Mr.  Almy  spoke  of  the  reason  that  after  they  have  been  in  a  so- 
ciety for  a  certain  period  their  work  becomes  somewhat  luke- 
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warm  and  finally  almost  entirely  disappears;  in  other  words,  they 
do  not  do  the  work  assigned  to  them.  All  that  I  can  say  in  respect 
to  this  is  that  visitors  and  workers  of  that  sort  do  not  start  with 
the  right  motive.  If  the  worker  will  start  out  with  the  motive 
that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name  will  not  go 
unrewarded;  if  he  will  figure  every  time  he  starts  to  do  a  certain 
work  that  he  is  doing  it  for  a  certain  purpose,  that  there  is  a 
promise  that  even  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  I  do  not  believe  his  work  will  become  lukewarm; 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  shirk  the  work  assigned  to  him.  It  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  visitor  is  a  volunteer;  it  is_the  fact  that  the 
visitor  did  not  start  out  with  the  right  motive. 

There  was  one  other  matter  which  was  brought  up — I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  lost  the  note  I  made  about  it.  But  these  two 
points  were  brought  up  and  I  have  tried  to  answer  so  as  to  cover 
the  question  as  to  the  volunteer  worker  starting  with  the  right 
motive;  if  he  does  that  I  think  his  work  will  be  well  done. 

Miss  Emilib  G.  Schaeper,  of  Syracuse:  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion in  connection  with  this  matter,  some  experience  I  had  in 
Switzerland.  About  four  years  ago  I  passed  with  a  friend  over  a 
bridge  in  Berne,  and  she  showed  me  away  down  in  the  distance 
some  little  houses  and  said :  "  That  is  where  I  pass  my  Friday 
afternoons."  I  said,  "What  are  you  doing  there?"  She  said, 
"  Well,  I  am  in  a  visiting  association  and  we  go  there  and  visit 
the  people  in  some  of  those  houses  every  week.  We  enter  the 
association  and  we  promise  to  see  those  people  weekly."  Perhaps, 
if  this  were  done  here  the  question  would  be  answered. 

Mr.  Ei>ward  T.  Df.vine,  of  New  York:  I  promised  myself 
to  try  to  keep  my  seat  and  not  enter  into  this  discussion,  but  can 
not  st«ny  out.  It  appeared  to  me  as  Dr.  McMahon  read  his  paper 
that  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  paid  and 
unpaid  service,  and  of  the  groups  of  societies  representing  the 
paid  and  unpaid  service,  had  been  said.  He  states  plainly  the 
attitude  each  should  take  towards  the  other,  and  has  treated  the 
subject  with  absolute  toleration.  I  could  almost  wish  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  any  discussion  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Conference  on  this  subject  again.  So  long  as  any  society, 
any  group  of  people,  are  really  charitable,  are  really  sympathetic. 
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are  really  sound  and  sensible  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing, 
it  matters  comparatively  little  whether  the  people  who  constitute 
that  group  have  their  living  from  it  or  not. 

Personally,  I  rejoice  that  there  is  in  each  of  our  communities 
a  society  which  relies  entirely  upon  unpaid  service.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  any  community  that  this  is  so.  Personally,  I  rejoice 
also  that  there  is  another  society  in  almost  every  community, 
in  the  greater  cities,  at  any  rate,  that  relies  almost  entirely  on 
paid  professional  service.  That  also  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
community.    Neither  one  has  a  right  to  call  the  other  black. 

It  is  only  when  some  one  repr^enting  one  of  those  societies 
stands  forth  before  the  community  and  says,  "  Look  how  many 
people  we  have  working;  we  pay  none  of  them  anything  at  all. 
Some  other  society  has  a  number  of  people  at  work,  but  they  are 
all  paid."  When  that  is  said  I  feel  inclined  to  ask,  ^*  Well,  what 
of  it?  What  impression,  are  you  making  upon  the  community? 
What  are  you  accomplishing?  Are  you  accomplishing  more  with 
an  unpaid  service  than  the  other  people  with  their  paid  service, 
or  less?  Which  means  the  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in 
the  community?"  If  we  are  going  to  get  a  comparison  at  all, 
the  results  accomplished  are  the  only  comparison  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  make.  So  long  as  all  are  accomplishing  good 
results,  making  a  positive  impression  upon  the  compaunity,  then 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  rather  better  not  to  raise  invidious  compari- 
sons of  that  kind  at  all. 

•As  to  the  motive,  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  McMahon.  The 
higher  motiive,  the  most  controllng  motive  is  the  religious  motive, 
and  that  also  is  the  statement  Dr.  Landsberg  has  made  in  opening 
the  discussion  upon  the  paper  of  Dr.  McMahon.  Dr.  Landsberg 
has,  I  think,  put  his  finger  upon  the  one  point  upon  which  there 
is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  He  has  found  a  possible 
issue,  a  possible  contrast  which  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  think 
about,  namely,  the  contrast  of  two  ideals,  the  ideal  of  control  on 
the  one  hand  and  that  of  voluntary  interchange  of  opinion,  leading 
to  mutual  education  on  the  other. 

Chairman  Lewis:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Carstens,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York. 
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How  TO  Aid  Deserted  Wives. 

In  a  census  of  the  number  of  families  that  were  under  the 
eyes  and  care  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
on  March  1,  1904,  it  was  found  that  of  a  total  of  1,469,  ninety- 
four  or  6  per  cent  were  deserted  wives. 

The  percentage  of  deserted  wives  among  the  new  families  com- 
ing to  the  Boston  Associated  Charities  between  1889  and  1893 
and  again  in  1899  averaged  9.33  per  cent,  varying  from  8.75  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent. 

From  these  figures,  as  well  as  from  our  general  observation, 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  evil  is  widespread  and  that  the  remedy 
must  be  legal,  and  charity  can  but  mitigate  the  effects  where  it 
has  ceased  to  encourage  its  increase. 

By  desertion  we  mean  the  abandonment  of  wife  or  wife  and 
children  and  failure  to  provide  for  their  support  so  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  public  charges.  They  may  be  either  at  once 
dependent  upon  public  charity  as  public  charges,  or  may  be  eking 
out  a  miserable  existence  without  any  aid  or  through  the  assist- 
ance of  relatives,  intimate  friends,  neighbors  or  a  private  charity. 
These  last  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  becoming 
dependent  upon  such  provision  as  the  community  makes  for  such 
as  are  dependent  upon  public  funds. 

Out  of  a  group  of  211  desertion  cases,  which  represented  all 
under  the  care  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
during  a  period  of  twelve  months  a  few  years  ago,  87  per  cent 
of  tlvis  total  were  such  as  might  be  called  chronic,  napiely,  where 
the  husband  had  gone  away  at  least  twice,  and  in  many  instances 
many  times,  before.  When  this  fact  is  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  his  other  characteristics,  it  means  that  the  deserter  is  generally 
the  sort  of  fellow  who  feels  no  great  responsibility  toward  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  He  is  often  kind  in  his  attitude 
toward  others  when  he  is  intermittently  present,  rarely  is  a  hard 
drinker,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  a  gambler.  He  is  bringing  children 
into  the  world  as  fast  as  he  can,  often  goes  away  at  the  time  of 
their  birth  or  when  the  weather  is  particularly  hot  or  particularly 
cold,  when  there  is  no  work  to  be  secured  or  when  the  wife,  who 
is  already  supporting  him  as  sometimes  happens,  has  given  up 
her  work. 
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Of  the  above  211,  doubtless  some  were  of  the  type  of  deserter 
that  might  be  called  reclaimable.  A  hot  temper  on  the  part  of 
either  husband  or  wife,  or  a  sudden  impulse,  whose  result  was 
quickly  regretted,  sometimes  leads  to  desertion.  Sometimes  stub 
bornness  prevents  the  husband  from  returning  at  once,  but  the 
intervention  of  a  tactful  agent  of  a  charitable  society  or  of  a 
friend  has  patched  up  the  quarrel  and  the  husband  has  either 
not  repeated  it  or,  at  any  rate,  has  worked  regularly  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  after  that. 

Fifty-seven  of  the  211  wives  had  ceased  to  expect  the  husband 
'to  come  back,  had  long  ceased  search  and  inquiries  and  could, 
in  fact,  give  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts  at  the  time  he  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  society,  while  55  of  the  men  were  known  to 
be  hidden  somewhere  in  Philadelphia,  or  at  least  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  had  been  able  to  elude  the  search  of  both  wife  and 
police.  Of  the  remaining  number  no  statement  of  the  husband's 
whereabouts  was  recorded.  In  many  instances  these  would  go  to 
increase  the  figure  whose  location  was  unknown. 

Some  so-called  deserted  wives  are  not  deserted  at  all,  however. 
In  a  large  city  or  even  a  city  of  medium  size  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  relief  is  by  pretending  to  be  a  deserted  wife,  where 
the  husband  is  away,  but  in  collusion  with  the  wife,  or  is  actually 
around  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  type  of 
deserter,  the  spurious,  though  not  numerous  is  hard  to  reach  by 
law  or  reason. 

There  is  still  another  type  that  may  be  called  the  half-excusable. 
A  shrewish  temper  of  the  wife,  a  dirty  home,  neglected  children, 
meals  that  furnish  no  nourishment,  are  conditions  that  drive  some 
men  to  drink  and  others  to  desertion.  Where  these  conditions 
are  met  by  a  man  who  shares  die  Wanderlust,  or  lacks  a  responsi- 
bility which  with  a  normal  man  grows  as  he  becomes  the  father 
of  a  family,  they  often  become  determining  factors  where  alone 
they  would  not  have  a  noticeable  effect. 

The  influence  of  wives  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  home 
that  shall  have  attractions  for  the  husband,  who  has  ideals  he 
has  not  satisfied,  is  not  all  that  it  should  and  can  be.  Better 
home-making  requires  definite  training  in  cooking,  sewing  and 
nursing  as  a  prerequisite.    The  mother's  home  can  supply  some  of 
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this,  but  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school  must  be  modified  so 
that  domestic  science  will  have  a  share  of  our  daughters* 
attention. 

The  general  term,  incompatibility  of  temper,  readily  under- 
stood, though  not  easily  defined,  also  becomes  a  cause  for  deser- 
tion that  is  sometimes  half-excusable.  To  this  might  be  added, 
difl*erence  in  religious  faiths  of  husband  and  wife  or  lack  of 
religious  convictions  of  either,  and  striking  differences  in  nation- 
ality, as  factors  that  have  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  statistics 
[>erceptibly. 

The  understanding  of  the  causes  of  wife  desertion  and  its  cure,* 
for  to  find  the  cure  is  the  best  way  to  aid  a  deserted  wife  and  is 
our  final  goal,  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  abandon- 
ment of  wife  and  children  is  often  but  one  of  a  series  of  lawless 
acts  the  husband  commits.  Instances  where  deserters  are  guilty 
of  crimes  ranging  from  minor  misdemeanors,  theft  or  larceny  to 
bigamy  or  even  murder  are  frequent.  The  present  condition  of 
the  Penal  Code  with  desertion  in  but  one  state  a  felony  and  in 
but  few  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  the  rest  a  perfectly  legitimate 
thing  to  do  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  makes  it  necessary 
for  all  mattery  pertaining  to  desertion  to  stand  back  before  prose- 
cution for  misdemeanors  that  all  will  grant  are  petty  beside  the 
abandonment  of  those  for  whom  he  should  be  willing  to  give  his 
life. 

In  rare  instances,  of  course,  the  wife  too  is  not  blameless,  and 
desertion  has  come  about  from  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
to  get  rid  of  the  husband  and  possibly  get  separate  support,  or 
from  the  wife-s  vicious  life,  or  even  in  rarer  instances  by  the 
wife's  usin*>:  force  to  eject  the  husband.  These  last  considerations, 
while  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded,  can  be  dealt  with  by  using 
the  ordinary  charitable  and  legal  safeguards  to  prevent  imposi- 
tion on  the  i)art  of  the  wife  under  the  plea  of  being  the  injured 
member  of  tlie  family. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  that  charitable  societies  encounter 
as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  relief  of  the  deserted  wife 
becomes  a  j)i'actical  concrete  case,  and  that  is  the  tendency  on 
the  i)art  of  the  community  and  of  most  of  the  several  members 
of  the  community  to  regard  her  from  the  standpoint  of  relief  a£i  a 
widow  with  small  children.     Not  only  the  deserted  wife  with 
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several  dependent  cliildren,  but  her  neighbors,  her  friends,  even 
her  pastor,  perhaps,  are  hard  to  persuade  that  she  should  be  dealt 
with  differently  from  a  woman  with  the  same  sized  family  who 
has  lost  her  breadwinner  by  death. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  welfare  of  children  is  involved  in 
both  eases,  that  there  is  inadequate  support  in  both  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  this  instance  that  the  desertion 
of  the  husband  is  as  good  as  death,  and  that  the  wife  does  not 
care  to  see  him  or  to  live  with  him  again. 

To  this,  charity  workers  reply,  that  statistics  contradict  the 
latter  supposition,  t.  e,,  of  211  cases  of  the  Philadelphia  society's 
study  87  per  cent  had  deserted  at  least  twice,  that  is,  the  husband 
had  returned  at  least  once.  The  husband  who  has  deserted  is, 
therefore,  still  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  whether  the  desertion 
is  genuine  or  spurious.  He  may  be  back  to-morrow  to  enjoy  the 
shelter,  food  and  fuel  that  a  charitable  society,  or  perchance  a 
lady  bountiful,  may  have  provided. 

The  anticipation  of  the  husband's  early  return  which  the  de- 
serted wife  feels  interferes  with  any  plan  for  settled  living,  or 
if  a  plan  of  dealing  with  the  family  to  which  the  wife  has  given 
her  consent  has  been  worked  out,  it  is  quite  upset  as  soon  as 
the  husband  sets  foot  in  the  door  and  begins  to  enjoy  the  bounty 
charity  has  provided.  This  series  of  phenomena  is  then  generally 
gone  through  with  six  months  or  a  year  later,  but  often  with  the 
addition  that  there  will  be  a  new  baby  and  dependence  will  be 
greater,  for  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  chronic  deserter  is 
peculiarly  .cowardly  when  a  family's  affairs  promise  trouble,  and 
at  no  time  as  readily  as  when  the  stork  is  once  more  looked  for 
in  that  particular  tenement.  It  is  well  known  to  this  intermittent 
husband  that  no  community  will  fail  to  support  the  mother  and 
child  with  such  comforts  as  are  deemed  imperative.  To  treat 
the  deserted  wife  under  such  circumstances  as  though  she  were  a 
widow  is  giving  unbegrudging  aid,  but  it  is  also  giving  a  cowardly 
husband  encouragement  for  further  successful  trials. 

These  periods  of  home  life  of  an  intermittent  husband,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  are  likely  to  be  thoroughly  demoralizing  to  the 
family.  The  wife  does  not  settle  down  to  a  quiet  sober  life.  She 
is  apt  to  be  too  discouraged  to  make  the  home  attractive  and  the 
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children  live  equally  in  an  atmosphere  of  unrest.  In  short,  after 
a  second  or  third  period  of  desertion,  it  is  not  home-life  in  any 
real  sense,  and  separation  from  both  parents  is  imperative  if  this 
is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 

This  complex  state  of  affairs  where  it  exists  in  a  family's 
life  very  quickly  le^ds  to  pauperism  and  a  serious  lowering  of 
the  moral  tone,  and  it  has  taxed  the  energies  of  the  most  careful, 
courageous  and  indefatigable  charity  workers  to  cope  with  it 
The  problem  has  been  dealt  with  almost  entirely  until  recently 
from  the  charitable  side.  But  there  has  been  but  limited  success 
attending  these  efforts,  and  the  solution  is  now  sought  by  asking 
the  states  to  pass  laws  which  will  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense. 

On  the  charitable  side,*with  which  I  am  most  concerned  to-day, 
the  classical  procedure  may  be  said  to  have  been  inherited  from 
tlie  English  I'oor  Law.  Whenever  a  deserted  wife  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  charitable  relief  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
go  "  into  the  house "  whence  the  children  were  many  times 
adopted  out,  in  other  words  the  family  broken  up,  unless  by  these 
extreme  measures  the  husband  persuaded  himself  to  return  to  his 
responsibilities.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  this  treatment  which 
seems  harsh  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  desertions 
materially,  and  spurious  desertions  under  such  mode  of  procedure 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  numerous.  As  outdoor  relief  grew  to 
be  given  in  the  English  communities  in  larger  amounts,  the  rigors 
of  this  procedure  were  considerably  modified.  The  fear  of  spuri- 
ous desertions,  as  well  as  the  other  pitfalls  and  discouragements 
connected  with  them,  have  led  many  charitable  organizations  to 
cling  closely  to  the  English  method  and  insist  on  breaking  up 
the  family,  especially  where  outdoor  relief  is  not  available.  The 
injury  attendant  upon  an  uprooting  of  the  family  home  and  a 
mother's  tender  care  has,  however,  led  others  to  break  away  from 
these  hard  and  fast  rules,  considering  above  all  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  with  the  result  that  they  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  considering  it  a  problem  in  its  essentials  like  that  of  widow 
with  dependent  children. 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  way  other  than  the  two 
horns  of  this  dilemma,  and  this  lies  in  applying  no  one  method 
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but  in  adapting  the  general  methods  of  organized  charity  to  this 
particular  problem. 

From  the  moment  that  a  woman,  who  claims  to  have  been 
deserted,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  charitable  organization, 
a  persistent  clever  search  should  be  undertaken  to  locate  the 
husband.  In  many  instances,  and  in  many  more  than  at  first 
supposed,  he  will  be  found  to  be  near  at  hand  or  in  some  neigh- 
boring state,  where  he  may  be  reached  either  by  law,  by  threat, 
or  by  persuasion.  To  carry  on  this  search  persistently  is  the 
great  safeguard.  It  is  rare  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  true  state  of  aifairs  will  not  be  revealed,  though  it  may  have 
been  quite  hidden  at  the  start.  Even  in  instances  where  he  does 
not  at  once  give  some  clue  of  his  location,  some  trace,  of  him 
is  later  found,  which  settles  the  question  whether  the  woman  is 
entitled  to  such  relief  as  would  keep  her  home  together. 

Through  the  work  of  a  corresponding  society  of  the  city  in 
which  the  husband  is  found,  provision  may  be 'made  for  the  wife's 
care  during  prosecution,  and  legal  counsel  can  generally  be  pro- 
cured through  the  same  source.  If  such  a  local  agency  does  not 
exist,  it  is  necessary  for  the  agent  to  accompany  the  wife  in  her 
efforts  of  prosecution. 

Belief  should  always  be  given  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  legal  measures  must  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  husband  is 
located.  If  the  desertion  has  been  chronic  and  the  husband  is 
likely  to  return  for  another  short  period,  a  legal  separation  should 
also  be  made  a  condition  of  relief  giving.  Not  only  does  the  last 
become  a  test  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  but  it  brings 
about  a  stability  of  family  life  that  is  most  necessary  and 
wholesome. 

If,  however,  the  wife  asks  relief  upon  her  own  terms,  and 
those  are  plainly  that  she  be  helped  through  the  episode  only  to 
have  it  gone  all  through  with  again,  relief,  except  for  the  emer- 
gency, is  unjustifiable  and  should  be  withheld  as  soon  as  a  rea- 
sonable family  arrangement  has  been  presented  to  the  wife  and  to 
the  relatives.  The  cooperation  of  the  latter  either  in  caring  for  the 
children  or  in  urging  the  acceptance  of  the  alternative  of  prose- 
cution, or  both,  is  most  necessary  and  a  social  force  that  we  should 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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In  instances  where,  at  best,  the  mother  is  unable  to  give  her 
children  the  necessary  care,  or  where  the  mother  is  not  a  person 
to  whom  relief  can  be  given  with  safety,  whether  she  be  a  deserted 
wife  or  not,  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  family  to  such  a  number 
as  she  can  well  take  care  of  with  or  without  some  aid,  as  from 
previous  experience  it  is  deemed  best,  is  desirable.  Where  the 
character  of  the  mother  is  questionable  or  at  least  in  some  doubt, 
relief  should  not  be  given,  but  the  children  should  be  cared  for 
through  some  child-saving  agency. 

These  various  conditions  by  no  means  exhaust  the  form  in 
which  the  i)rol)lem  is  likely  to  come  up,  but  they  point  the  way 
for  the  adaptations  needed  to  suit  the  individual  problem. 

Perplexities  and  discouragements  unnumbered  arise  in  the 
kindly  and  vigorous  care  such  problems  in  charity  require.  Many 
times  the  ell'ort  and  mo>iey  expended  will  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  thrown  away  *>ince  it  led  to  nothing  in  that  particular 
instance,  and  we  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  upon  lack  of  a  penalty 
among  the  provisions  of  our  Penal  Code.  What  is  needed,  how- 
ever, is  knowledge  and  definite  experience  in  order  that  public 
opinion  may  be  aroused  and  intelligently  led  to  demand  an 
effective  law. 

In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter, 
received  from  a  society  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I 
think  is  enlightening,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  question  of  the 
enforcement  of  their  law : 

"  The  desertion  law  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  but  we  have  not  proceeded  under  it,  nor  has 
an-  attempt  yet  been  made  to  secure  extradition  under  it.  The 
law  did  not  become  operative  until  about  April,  1902,  and  it 
can  not  be  applied  to  any  cases  where  the  desertion  occurred  prior 
to  that  date.  We  have  been  anxious  to  find  a  thoroughly  good 
case  in  which  to  make  an  appeal  for  extradition,  but  the  two 
or  three  cases  which  we  would  have  liked  to  choose  were  ones 
where  the  desertion  had  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  law. 

"As  to  proceeding  under  this  law  in  cases  where  the  man  is 
within  the  State,  we  do  not  wish  to  do  that,  because  the  procedure 
is  much  more  complicated.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  about  our  attempts  to  use  it  in  the  case 
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of  William  D .    The  support  orders  which  had  been  made 

against  D never  brought  forth  the  least  fruit  in  the  sense 

of  money,  and  a  year  ago  this  winter  things  were  as  bad  as  ever 

before,  except  that  D was  not  living  at  home  and  the  family 

was  not  increasing  in  size.    Mrs.  D was  working  early  and 

late  at  washing  and  cleaning  to  earn  a  living  for  the  family,  and 
was  sitting  up  all  night  to  keep  the  children's  clothing  in  any- 
thing like  decent  order.    We  decided  that  we  would  offer  her  a 
pension  of  |2  a  week  and  would  interest  a  young  ladies*  sewing 
circle  in  keeping  the  children's  clothes  in  order,  if  she  would 
agree  to  have  her  husband  brought  into  court  for  nonpayment  of 
the  order.    Our  plan  was  that  he  should  then  be  sent  up  for 
ninety  days  for  contempt  of  court,  and  that  while  he  was  serving 
that  term  we  would  lodge  a  detainer  against  him,  and  when  his 
time  was  up  bring  him  at  once  before  the  quarter  sessions  court 
on  the  charge  of  the  crime  of  desertion  and  nonsupport,  under 
the  new  law.    She  fell  in  with  our  suggestions  gladly,  and  all 
went  as  planned  until  his  ninety  days  were  up.    Then  the  rela- 
tives, her  children  and  the  church  all  united  against  us  and  urged 
her  to  give  him  another  trial,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  year.    To  make  matters  wx)rse,  when  his  trial  com- 
menced he  pleaded  guilty  and  therefore,  of  course,  there  was  no 
chance  for  any  evidence  to  be  introduced.    The  judge  put  the 
whole  responsibility  on  her  by  asking  her  whether  she  wished  him 
sent  to  prison  again,  or  whether  she  would  give  him  another  trial, 
which  always  seems  to  me  the  most  unrighteous  thing  for  a  judge 
to  do  in  such  cases.    She  broke  down  completely  and  asked  that 
he  be*  let  off,  as  he,  of  course,  was.    Her  action,  I  feel  sure, 
was  not  due  to  her  own  wishes,  but  to  the  arguments  as  to  the 
family  disgrace,  etc.,  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her, 
and  the  alienation  from  her  eldest  boy,  which  she  feared  if  she 
proceeded.    She  assured  us  that  if  he  did  not  at^nce  get  work 
and  assume  the  support  of  the  family  she  would  have  him  brought 
into  prison  again  if  we  wished  it. 

"It  seems  that  we  were  far  too  pessimistic,  and  needless  to 
say  we  are  overjoyed  to  find  that  we  were  wrong.  He  at  once 
got  to  work  at  fl0.50  a  week  and  has  been  working  regularly 
ever  since,  giving  all  his  money  to  her.    She  did  not  permit  him 
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to  return  to  her  f or^  a  few  weeks,  but  since  that  time  they  have 
been  living  together  and  have  moved'  into  a  much  better  house. 
She  continued  during  the  summer  to  do  a  very  little  work,  but 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  her  home  duties.  This  winter  she 
plans  not  to  do  any.  Part  of  her  reason  for  working  thus  far 
has  been  the  fact  that  her  employers  were  so  anxious  to  have  her. 

"  D had  never  worked  at  all  to  speak  of,  either  before 

his  marriage  or  after,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  his  whole  previous 
life,  altogether,  he  had  never  worked  as  many  hours  as  he  has 
since  he  came  out  of  prison  last  April.  Of  course,  we  can  not 
be  sure  whether  this  will  last,  but  if  it  does  not  I  am  confident 

that  Mrs.  D will  at  once  have  him  rearrested.    On  the  whole, 

I  should  say  that  in  this  case  the  new  law  was  of  great,  although 
indirect,  value,  which  really  is  what  we  expected  it  would  be.'' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  work  is  not  that  of  a 
legal  aid  society,  nor  of  a  society  started  for  the  purpo^se  of  con- 
ducting prosecutions,  but  of  a  charitable  society  like  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York,  or  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Syracuse,  or  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo. 

Without  this,  time,  money  and  effort  will  be  continually  spent 
with  no  avail.  With  it,  many  desertions  will  be  prevented  if 
the  community  will,  through  public  and  private  agencies,  see  to 
it  that  it  be  enforced.  "" 

Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  now  have  laws  that  are  dealing  with 
the  evil  in  an  encouraging  way.  There  is  scarcely  a  northern 
State  where  this  is  not  actively  being  discussed,  not  by  charity 
workers  alone,  but  by  the  rank  and  file  of  citizens  upon  whose 
watchful  care  the  enforcement  of  any  such  measure  depends. 

On  November  4th  a  committee  of  citizens  of  which  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Wade  is  chairman,  whose  appointment  grew  out  of  a  confer- 
ence called  by  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  met 
to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  deal  with  this  question.  This  draft 
is  now  ready  for  the  consideration  of  charitable  societies,  that  it 
may  have  their  approval. 

I  hope  that  when  our  next  State  Conference  meets  we  may 
have  added  to  the  statutes  a  law  which  in  its  main'  provisions 
may  be  like  this  draft. 
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As  Mr.  Wade,  who  is  chairman  of  this  committee,  is  present 
to  discuss  my  paper,  it  seems  out  of  place  for  me  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  legal  side  of  the  question  with  which  Mr.  Wade 
is  also  much  more  competent  to  deal. 

Chairman  Lewis  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Wade,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wife  Deser- 
tion, of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society,  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  very  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Carstens,  to  which  we  have 
just  listened. 

Mr,  Frank  E.  Wade,  of  Buffalo:  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
the  problem  under  consideration  this  afternoon  from  the  viewpoint 
of  charity  or  philanthropy.  Mr.  Carstens  in  his  admirable  paper 
has  covered  that  phase  of  the  discussion.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
supplement  his  suggestions  with  the  proposal  of  a  legal  remedy 
which  many  students  of  the  subject  believe  will  be  effective  in 
restricting  and  mitigating  the  evil  of  family  desertion,  and  also 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  law  proposed  for  New  York  State  and 
the  efforts  so  far  made  in  its  behalf. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  presented  by  Mr.  Carstens  and 
to  the  available  statistics  of  our  large  cities,  it  can  accurately  be 
stated  that  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  of  all  applications  for  charity 
for  relief  are  cases  of  family  desertion.  A  further  study  of  the 
statistics Vill  reveal  that  in  most  cases  of  desertion  it  is  the  young 
or  middle-aged  husband  who  abandons  the  young  wife;  that  he 
is  generally  employed  at  the  time  of  desertion  and  often  a  skilled 
workman;  that  the  largest  proportion  of  children  left  destitute 
are  of  tender  years ;  that  a  tendency  to  roam  in  some  men  is  the 
chief  cause  of  desertion;  that  there  is  a  type  of  intermittent 
deserter  known  as  the  chronic  deserter;  that  in  most  instances 
the  deserter  leaves  the  locality  where  he  lives  and  usually  departs 
from  the  State;  that  tlie  principal  cause  of  desertion  is  moral 
delinquency  in  the  man  due  either  to  self-indulgence  or  to  a 
reckless  evasion  of  marital  obligations. 

If  it  appear  that  moral  delinquency  in  the  man  lies  at  the  root 
of  most  cases  of  family  desertion,  why  should  not  the  same  puni- 
tive remedies  be  resorted  to  as  in  other  violations  of  the  moral 
law?  Why  should  this  offense,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  cause 
of  untold  misery,  which  imposes  a  grievous  burden  upon  public 
14 
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and  private  charity,  and  which  creates  innumerable  nurseries  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  escape  the  strong  arm  of  criminal  prose- 
cution? 

An  examination  of  the  penal  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  show  that  the  only  provision  of  the  Penal  Code  and  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  especially  intended  to  correct  and 
punish  the  evil  of  family  desertion  are  those  portions  of  section 
899  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  which,  among  other  dis- 
orderly persons,  designate  "  persons  who  actually  abandon  their 
wife  or  children  without  adequate  support,  or  leave  them  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  public,  or  who  neglect  to 
provide'  for  them  according  to  their  means ;  and  persons  who 
threaten  to  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  or  children  a  burden 
upon  the  public."  The  Code  directs  that  upon  conviction  such 
persons  must  give  an  undertaking  with  one  or  more  sureties  to 
indemnify  the  public  against  their  wives  or  children  becoming 
charges  within  a  year,  and  in  default  of  the  undertaking  the 
police  magistrate  must  commit  such  persons  to  a  jail  or  peniten- 
tiary for  not  more  than  six  months. 

This  offense  is  not  even  classified  as  a  crime.  The  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  People  ex  rel.  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  • 
says,  in  discussing  desertion  "  if  not  a  crime  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Penal  Code,  it  is  clearly  of  a  criminal  nature."  The 
statute  certainly  furnishes  no  incentive  for  action  by  the  police 
or  criminal  processes  when  the  offender  leaves  the  limits  of  his 
own  locality,  and  is  not  very  effective  beyond  its  boundaries.  No 
extradition  could  possibly  be  secured  under  this  section. 

Let  us  see  if  there  be  any  other  provision  of  the  criminal  law 
that  directly  or  indirectly  can  be  utilized  to  reach  this  class  of 
offenders.  Section  387  of  the  Penal  Code  provides  that  a  person 
who  deserts  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  place,  with  the, 
intent  wholly  to  abandon  it,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  State  prison  for  not  more  than  seven  years,  or  in  a  jail  for  not 
more  than  one  year.  This  section  was  enacted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  exposure  of  children,  such  as  leaving  children  on  door 
steps  or  public  places,  and  its  phraseology,  "  in  any  place  with 
intent  wholly  to  abandon  it,"  would  preclude  conviction  for  aban- 
donment of  the  child  in  the  home.    No  prosecution  for  family 
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desertion  was,  so  far  as  I  learn,  nndertaken  under  this  act,  and 
I  feel  satisfied  that  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  deserter  wholly 
to  abandon  the  child  and  not  retnrn  to  it  wonld  be  practically 
impossible. 

»  Section  288  of  the  Penal  Code  provides  that  a  person  who  wil- 
fully omits  without  lawful  excuse  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  shelter 
or  medical  attendance  to  a  minor  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
This  provision  is  one  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Penal  Code,  in 
regard  to  cruelty  to  children,  which  were  secured  by  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  was 
drafted  specially  for  the  needs  of  that  splendid  organization  for 
its  work  in  New  York  and  was  not  intended  to  cover  and  does  not 
mention  or  contemplate  the  abandonment  of  children  in  the  home. 
Even  when  the  offender  under  that  section  leaves  the  State,  the 
New  York  Society  does  not  reach  him,  and  does  not  feel  satisfied 
that  it  can  secure  extradition. 

We  can,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that  there  exists  a  con- 
dition in  New  York  State  where  men  of  intelligence,  skilled 
workmen,  men  strong  and  capable  of  supporting  their  families, 
are  in  large  numbers  deserting  their  wives  and  children,  shifting 
their  support  upon  public  and  private  charity,  creating  a  miserable 
condition  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  resting  secure  from  pen- 
alty or  punishment  in  places  known  to  the  investigators,  and  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  not  been  and  are  not 
capable  of  reaching  them. 

At  least  such  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society  in  the 
.  spring  of  1902,  to  investigate  this  subject  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  the  able  secretary  of  that  organization.  The 
committee,  of  which  the  speaker  was  chairman,  drafted  a  law 
making  family  desertion  a  felony,  and  the  same  was  introduced 
to  the  Legislature  of  1903. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  abandonment  of  wife  or  children  in 
destitute  circumstances  be  a  felony ;  that  ^1  restrictions  be  taken 
off  the  testimony  of  the  wife;  that  all  fines  collected  be  applied 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  the  support  of  the  wife  or  chil- 
dren, and  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law  imposed  for 
former  convictions  of  felony  or  misdemeanor  be  removed.    In 
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the  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  the  proposed  law  was 
amended  by  President  Lindsay  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  opposition  to  its  enact- 
ment developed. 

The  Buffalo  committee  decided  to  request  the  support  of  the 
charitable  and  philanthropic  societies  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  who  has  long  been  a  student  of  the  problem 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  legislation,  called  a  confer- 
ence on  family  desertion  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  to  which  representatives  from  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  societies  of  New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  were  invited.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  draft 
a  bill  and  secure  legislation,  if  possible:  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Manager  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  City ;  Mr. 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  Mr.  Leonard 
E.  Opdycke,  representing  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor;  Mr.  Edmond  J.  Butler,  representing  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Societies  of  New  York  City;  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Teale,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Her- 
man Stiefel,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Rosalie  L.  Whitney,  Attorney  for  the  Legal  Aid  Society; 
Mrs.  Helen  Mansfield,  representing  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Simkhovitch,  representing  the  Social 
Settlements  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wade,  repre- 
senting the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society. 

The  committee  has  had  the  subject  under  consideration  for  the 
past  year,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  a  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  City.  The  committee  drafted  a  bill  at  this  meeting 
which  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  also  adopted  a  resolution  that  each  member  request  the  sup- 
port in  its  behalf  of  th^  organization  which  he  or  she  represents.    , 

The  proposed  law  will  be  known  as  an  act  to  amend  the  Penal 
Code,  in  relation  to  the  abandonment  of  children,  and  inserted, 
if  enacted,  as  section  287-a  in  the  Penal  Code.  It  will  make 
the  abandonment  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  in  destitute 
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circumstances  a  felonj  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  or  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  both,  and  includes  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  of  1903,  except  the  desertion  of  the  wife. 

The  penal  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  particularly 
favorable  to  the  merciful  enforcement  of  a  law  such  as  the  one 
proposed.  Our  jtidgefi  have  the  power  to  suspend  sentence  after 
conviction,  and  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Adult  Probation  Law 
will  operate  to  give  this  class  of  offenders  a  fair  chance  to  reform 
and  assume  their  family  obligations  under  proper  safeguards. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  why,  after  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law,  the  deserter  can  not  be  brought  back 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  If  the  crime  be  made  a  felony, 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  Governor  of  this  or  any  other 
State  will  refuse  extradition,  especially  if  the  application  be  pre- 
sented and  backed  by  some  organization. 

There  is  a  general  response  among  students  of  social  questions 
all  over  the  country,  to  the  necessity  that  family  desertion  be 
met  by  vigorous  penal  legislation.  Ohio  has  a  law  making  child 
desertion  a  felony,  which  is  working  well  and  under  which  extra- 
dition is  successfully  secured.  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  have 
laws  making  family  desertion  a  misdemeanor,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  extradition  will  be  granted.  Minnesota  had  a  law  making 
wife  desertion  a  felony,  which  failed  because  the  testimony  of  the 
wife  could  not  be  compelled.  Several  other  states  have  also  passed 
laws  making  family  desertion  either  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor. 

The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  New  York 
City  conference  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  drafted  by 
them  will  be  effective  in  mitigating  the  evil  of  family  desertion  in 
New  York  State.  We  believe  that  it  will  make  possible  the  ex- 
tradition and  return  of  many  offenders  to  their  families  or  to  a 
merited  punishment.  We  believe  that  its  existence  on  the  statute 
books  will  deter*  many  self-indulgent  and  indifferent  men  from 
abandoning  their  families,  and  will  persuade  the  intermittent 
deserter  to  stay  more  frequently  at  home.  Firm  in  these  con- 
victions we  solicit  the  approval  of  the  proposed  law  by  this  Con- 
ference, and  the  support  and  assistance  of  its  members  in  case 
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the  bill  meets  with  opposition  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Chairman  Lewis:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  these 
papers? 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Covill,  of  New  York :  I  wish  to  as^  that  we  have 
established  during  the  past  year  a  home  for  women  who  are  dis- 
possessed, women  that  come  to  us  from  charity  organizations,  and 
from  the  police,  and  from  the  commissioners.  We  know  some- 
thing of  their  sufferings  and  their  sorrows.  We  know  something 
of  the  mother's  love,  how. hard  it  is  for  those  mothers  to  struggle 
against  poverty  and  want  and  distress,  and  finally  to  give  up 
their  little  ones,  which  is  the  hardest  part  of  all.  Only  the  other 
day  there  came  to  us  a  poor  woman  with  three  children,  one 
four  years  old,  a  cripple,  one  three  years  old,  and  a  sick  baby. 
Her  husband  had  gone  for  a  winter  vacation,  leaving  this  mother 
without  a  penny  to  buy  milk  for  the  baby.  We  took  her  to  this 
home.  The  baby  died  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  want.  The 
cripple  was  cared  for  in  one  of  our  hospitals.  And  that  delicate 
woman  didn't  seem  to  realize  her  situation,  for  she  said,  "  Mrs. 
Covin,  George  will  come  back  in  a  little  while;  he  goes  away 
often."  It  is  a  pitiful  condition  of  neglect,  and  I  do  hope  that 
something  may  be  accomplished  in  this  Conference  to  aid  these 
poor  mothers,  something  that  will  punish  these  men  who  will  go 
away  from  their  homes  and  the  dear  little  children. 

The  Vice-President,  Rev.  Max  Landsberg,  D.  D.,  then  assumed 
the  chair  and  the  session  was  adjourned. 

seventh  session. 
Thursday  Evening,  November  17„1904. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at- 8:25  p.  m. 

Mr.  William  George,  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  Associa- 
tion, of  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  made  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
excursion  to  the  Republic  to  take  place  Friday,  November  18th, 
and  invited  all  present  to  take  the  same  and  inspect  the  institution 
and  make  any  criticisms  they  desired. 
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The  Committee  on  Organization,  through  Mr.  Butler,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conference,  presented  its  report  which  will  be  found 
at  the  close  of  this  volume. 

Peesidbnt  Hebberd:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization.  What  is  your  pleasure  with  respect 
to  it? 

Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon^  D.  D.,  of  New  York:  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  without  a  pang  of  regret  that  we  assemble  here  to  listen 
to  this  report,  because  it  brings  to  view  the  close  of  this  Fifth 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  one  that  has  been  so  ably 
guided  and  so  well  managed  under  your  potent  directorship. 
Under  Mr.  Hebberd  I  think  we  have  had  one  of  the  best  confer- 
ences we  have  had  during  these  past  five  years,  and  although 
we  know  a  vote  of  thanks  will  be  given  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  I  think  that  from  the  floor  of  the  house  the  out- 
spoken opinion  of  everyone  of  us  should  go  forth  in  respectful 
praise  to  the  president.  This  is  not  exactly  the  closing  session, 
but  one  in  which  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  Conference, 
and  while  we  sorrowfully  approach  the  closing  hour  of  this  Con- 
ference, it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  joy  we  welcome  one  who  is 
to  take  his  place  in  Mr.  Nathan  Bijur,  with  the  able  secretary, 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  nominated  by  the  committee.  We  have,  in 
these  two  officials,  charities  and  correction  well  personified — the 
president,  representing  as  he  does  great  charities  in  New  York, 
and  who  we  feel  has  been  a  strong  man  among  us.  There  is 
nothing  that  draws  us  together,  brings  us  closer  together,  than 
~  to  know  when  we  are  in  trial  that  we  can  depend  on  a  man; 
and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  300  of  us  went  up  to  the  S^ate 
chamber  to  oppose  the  abolishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, then  it  was  that  Mr.  Bijur,  the  president-elect,  showed  him- 
self as  he  was,  not  only  a  strong  charity  worker  but  one  able  to 
battle  well  for  the  interests  of  charity  then  in  peril.  In  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  as  well,  the  cause  of  correction  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
well  brought  forth  before  the  future  Conference.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received 
and  adopted  by  a  standing  vote. 
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Mb.  McLaughlin,  of  Albany:  I  second  the  motion,  and  in- 
dorse the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  who  has  preceded  me,  with 
the  exception  of  those  remarks  which  apply  to  myself. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  by  a  standing  vote. 

President  Hebberd:  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
by-laws,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  turning  the  meeting  over  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Politics*  in  Penal  and  Charitable 
Institutions,  Prof.  Fetter.  .    , 

Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  then  took 
the  chair  and  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Politics 
in  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POLITICS  IN  PENAL 
AND   CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS. 

This  report  will  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  past  year  in  relation 
to  politics  in  the  local  and  State  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
following  the  thought  of  former  committees  that  these  annual 
reports  taken  as  a  series  should  afford  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ments in  this  field. 

Local  Conditions. 

In  the  local  institutions  progress  is  slow  and  uncertain.  There 
has  been  no  material  change  since  the  report  made  by  the  com- 
mittee  of  this  Conference  in  1901.  The  appointments  are  almost 
exclusively  from  among  party  workers,  and  changes  occur  not 
only  with  party  changes  but  with  changes  of  factions.  Outside 
the  largest  counties  no  competitive  test  is  required,  and  appoint- 
ing powers  are  free  to  act  from  purely  political  or  personal 
motives.  If  the  conditions  in  jails  and  almshouses  are  improving 
somewhat,  the  improvement  is  due  to  State  inspection,  to  the 
work  of  the  county  visiting  committees,  and  to  the  growth  of 
public  opinion.  The  meagreness  of  the  salaries  and  the  slight 
opportunity  for  promotion,  or  even  for  retention  as  a  reward  of 
faithful  work,  effectually  discourage  the  growth  of  a  professional 
spirit  among  the  officers.  Nevertheless,  because  of  a  strong 
public  sentiment  compelling  good  appointments,  some  almshouses 
are  well  and  economically  managed,  but  in  many  other  cases  the 
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incapacity  of  the  county  superintendents  of  tlie  poor  and  of  the 
keepers  of  the  almshouses  is  the  cause  of  recurring  scandals. 

It  would  be  impossible  without  great  labor  to  obtain  accounts 
of  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  abuses  that  come  to  light  within 
a  single  year  in  the  local  institutions.  These  illustrations  may, 
however,  be  given.  In  Lewis /county,  a  chance  majority  in  the 
board  of  supervisors  led  to  the  removal  of  the  efficient  keeper  and 
matron  and  to  the  appointment  of  officers  who,  though  personally 
honorable,  were  inefficient  for  the  work.  An  appeal,  inspired 
in  part  by  the  county  visiting  committee,  brought  from  Attorney- 
General  Cunneen  the  opinion  that  in  the  conditions  there  ejdsting 
the  superintendent'  of  the  poor,  not  the  supervisors,  had  the  right 
of  appointment;  whereupon,  the  former  incumbents  were  rein- 
stated. 

In  Tompkins  county  there  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  a  number  of  evils  in  the  management  of 
the  almshouse  and  of  deficiencies  in  its  financial  accounts.  After 
much  negotiation,  and  apparently  to  avoid  further  political  scan- 
dal, a  settlement  was  reached  and  the  keeper,  who  was  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  majority  of  the  board,  was  retained. 

In  Ulster  county,  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties had  for  years  called  attention  to  the  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  and  in  the  management 
of  the  almshouses,  but  the  supervisors  failed  to  take  any  action. 
A  new  investigation  by  the  State  Board  revealed  a  year  ago  even 
worse  conditions  than  had  been  known  before,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  recommended  that  a  criminal  prosecution  of 
the  delinquent  officers  be  undertaken. 

Many  that  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  rural  alms- 
house and  of  the  local  jail  believe  confidently  that  the  rules  of 
the  State  Civil  Service  should  be  extended  to  such  institutions. 

The  defeat  of  the  fusion  party  in  Greater  New  York  a  year 
ago  was  followed  by  an  almost  complete  change  of  the  higher 
officials  in  the  penal  and  charitable  departments.  The  Demo- 
cratic State  platform  had  declared  that  such  institutions  should 
"be  made  absolutely  free  from  all  partisan  influences,"  but  the 
ingoing  administration  dismissed  the  heads  of  departments  who, 
by  common  consent,  had  conducted  their  work  along  nonpartisan 
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lines.  Although  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  appointed  had 
no  previous  knowledge  or  experience  in  this  work,  he  has  been 
commendably  open  to  helpful  suggestions.  The  department  has 
continued  to  move  with  the  impetus  gained  in  the  previous  two 
years,  which  had  been  truly  epoch  making.  In  another  important 
respect  the  new  administration  is  deserving  of  much  praise.  It 
seems  to  have  made  little,  if  any,  effort  to  break  down  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  Civil  Service  Law  to  those  holding  positions 
in  the  competitive  class.  Hitherto,  whenever  a  partisan  adminis- 
tration has  been  installed,  extensive  changes  have  bee^  made  by 
forcing  out  incumbents  through  reduction  of  salaries,  transfer  to 
undesirable  duties,  unnecessary  reduction  in  the  number  em- 
ployed, or  dismissal  on  flimsy  charges.  That  these  acts  have  not 
been  noticeable  in  the  charity  department  of  the  McClellan  ad- 
ministration, speaks  much  for  the  progress  of  recent  years  in  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform. 

The  Democratic  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
'  tions  under  the  Low  administration,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  who 
had  conducted  the  work  in  an  eflScient  non-partisan  manner,  was 
superseded  by  a  partisan  appointee  who,  however,  had  had  four 
years  of  experience,  not  without  success,  under  a  former  admin- 
istration. 

State  Institutions. 

The  rules  of  the  civil  service  apply  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  positions  in  the  State  institutions.  For  example,  of  a  total 
of  460  in  the  qualified  service  of  the  State  prisons,  414  hold  com- 
petitive positions,  among  the  exceptiorfs  being  wardens,  chaplains 
and  physicians.  The  principal  interest  of  students  of  this  sub- 
ject has  centered,  therefore,  in  the  past  three  years  upon  the 
working  out  of  the  system  of  centralization,  advocated  by  Gov- 
ernor Odell.  No  more  legislation  has  been  passed  on  the  subject 
since  1902.  The  acts  most  disquieting  to  the  philanthropic  work- 
ers have  not  been  the  cruder,  but  the  more  subtle  sort  that 
threaten  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  institutions  and  subordi- 
nate them  to  partisan  political  ends.  The  very  keenness  and 
suspicion  of  philanthropic  citizens  has  tended,  of  course,  to  limit 
such  abuses  during  this  period. 
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The  appointment  of  Dr.  Mabon  as  P^sident  of  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy  is  worthy  of  the  heartiest  commendation.  Th^re  is, 
nevertheless,  a  widespread  belief,  among  those  in  a  position  to 
know,  that  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  has  attempted,  or  at  least 
had  been  used,  to  work  politics  in  connection  with  the  State 
hospitals.  A  Republican  of  high  standing  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  positive  knWledge  of  such  attempts,  but  was 
not  in  a  position  to  discuss  them  specifically.  He  added :  "Whe/i 
centralization  has  done  its  perfect  work  and  the  State  hospitals 
are  manned  by  political  appointees,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
inmates."  OflBcers  of  the  hospitals  expressed  personally  to  the 
committee  their  belief  in  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  change. 
The  evil  was  only  in  small  part  what  has  actually  been  done  in 
the  way  of  interference;  it  was  the  general  sense  of  insecurity 
that  has  pervaded  the  institutions  ever  since  the  present  policy 
was  entered  upon. 

In  connection  with  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  there  was  created 
by  the  last  Legislature  a  salaried  board  of  alienists  apparently 
for  political  and  for  no  other  purposes.  The  secretaryship  was 
awarded  to  Michael  Hines,  whose  qualifications  were  that  he 
was  the  Kepublican  leader  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  of 
New  York  City  and  a  Bowery  saloonkeeper.  How  such  an  ap- 
pointment came  to  be  made  by  so  reputable  a  body  as  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  is  a  mystery. 

In  the  matter  of  the  prisons  the  shameful  history  of  Napanoch, 
and  its  use  as  a  tool  for  political  ends  in  the  past  four  years,  calls 
for  the  strongest  condemnation.  This  institution  was  begun  as 
a  reformatory  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  at  Elmira,  but  soon  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  board  of  managers  and  put 
under  the  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  This  change,  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  centralization,  was  made  against  the 
protests  of  all  the  prison  reformers  in  the  State,  who  saw  in  it 
a  partisan  purpose.  Before  the  prison  was  completed  the  policy 
of  economy  was  ignored  and  a  full  set  of  officers  was  appointed. 
The  first  superintendent  was  a  man  of  no  experience,  but  a  good 
farmer  and  engineer,  and  made  a  fairly  good  officer;  but  just 
as  he  had  gained  some  experience  he  was  removed  to  make  place 
for  a  certain  Jacob  Snell,  whose  qualifications  were  that  he  "car- 
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ried  Montgomery  county  at*ound  in  his  pocket"  for  the  Republi- 
can party.  It  must  be  said  in  partial  defense  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  that  he  did  "not  wish  to  make  this  notoriously 
unfit  appointment,  but  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  political 
pressure  from  the  center  of  power. 

In  contrast  with  this  occurrence,  the  calling  of  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Scott  to  Elmira  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  best  man  may  be 
sought  and  found  when  that  is  the  main  object  in  an  appointment 
Mr.  Scott  was  well  situated  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
had  been  for  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory. 
He  had  no  desire  to  leave.  He  has  an  independent  income.  He 
was  quietly  aproached  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  Elmira  and,  recognizing  a  great  opportunity  to  do  a  new  work, 
he  accepted  the  call.  The  board  of  managers  paid  no  attention 
to  State  lines,  but  determined  to  have  the  best  man  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country  for  the  money  the  State  had  to  pay. 
In  the  opinion  of  experts,  Mr. ,  Scott  has  revolutionized  the  Re- 
formatory in  the  last  eight  months,  and  is  making  it  worthy  of 
an  even  greater  reputation  than  it  has  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  lesson  in  this  contrast  is  not  so  much  that  a  particular 
agency  should  make  appointments,  though  this  factor  is  not  in- 
significant, as  that  appointments  should  be  made  in  the  right 
spirit.  When  under  political  pressure  from  the  former  State 
boss  the  same  board  of  managers  had,  it  would  seem,  not  been 
entirely  fortunate.  The  ideal  is  to  give  to  competent  boards  of 
managers  power  to  select,  from  any  portion  of  the  land,  and 
without  dictation  from  the  center  of  power,  administrative  oflftcers 
who  have  made  charity  or  penology  a  profession,  and  who  have 
demonstrated  their  fitness.  An  appointment  of  a  nonresident  is 
not  necessarily  better  than  one  of  a  resident  of  the  State,  but 
such  a  method  as  that  followed  in  this  case  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  appointment  is  made  upon  merit  and  not  for  partisan 
purposes. 

Public  Sentiment. 

The  fundamental  fact  in  the  administration  of  the  State's 
benevolent  institutions  is  public  opinion.  Conditions  in  this 
branch  of  the  service  will  be  just  as  good  as  the  whole  people 
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deserve  and  just  as  bad  as  the  people  permit  them  to.be.  Poli- 
ticians are  the  people's  choice.  If  the  people  are  indifferent  to 
the  policy  of  spoils,  only  spoilsmen  can  succeed  in  politics  and 
the  man  of  higher  ideals  of  public  duty  is  quickly  eliminated 
from  public  life.  The  pressure  upon  the  higher  oflScials  with 
appointing  power  is  so  strong  that  they  can  not  resist  the  greedy 
grafter,  unless  the  mass  of  the  citizens  demands  and  recognizes 
good  public  service.  The  corruptionist  and  the  vote  catcher  are 
ever  on  the  alert;  and  the  citizen  who  is  ready  to  put  party  ser- 
vice above  public  welfare  is  the  unconscious  accomplice  of  the 
crimes  and  corruption  of  government  The  apparent  trend  of 
things  in  this  State  during'  the  past  few  years  has  caused  men 
to  exclaim  with  bitterness:  "The  facile  adept  in  machine  politics 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  State  administration;  legislators  by 
threats  compel  State  oflScers  to  employ  men  ludicrously  incapable 
of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  positions;  public  office  for  public 
service,  and  not  for  personal  or  party  gain,  seems  now  to  have 
passed. entirely  from  the  public  mind." 

But  there  are  many  hopeful  evidences  of  the  spread  of  the 
sounder  sentiment,  and  in  certain  important  ways  the  past  year 
has  been  a  notable  one.  The  particular  policy  which  has  so 
alarmed  the  philanthropists  of  the  State  has  been  everywhere 
repudiated  and  discredited,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  resumption 
of  progress  toward  better  things.* 

The  evil  in  the  recent  policy  of  centralization  is  only  in  part 
the  particular  device  of  organization  or  machinery  of  government 
adopted,  though  that  evil  is  a  great  one  in  that  it  exposes  the 
Governor,  or  the  political  boss  (or  perchance  both  combined)  to 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  use  his  power  for  partisan  ends. 
The  still  more  fundamental  evil  is  that  steady  and  healthy  prog- 
ress in  the  charities  of  the  State  is  made  impossible.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  policy  of  centralization  applied  to  benevolent 
institutions  is  grossly  unpractical  because  it  overlooks  the  spirit- 
ual aspects  of  philanthropy,  without  which  no  machinery  of  busi- 
ness organization  can  be  more  than  an  empty  shell.  The  self- 
styled  business  Governor  is  peculiarly  liable  to  blunder  at  this 
point  if  he  has  not  knowledge  to  guide,  sympathy  to  suggest,  and 
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patience  to  stop  for  counsel  and  the  voice  of  experience.  Better 
methods  can  grow  only  out  of  experience,  and  in  a  republic  only 
as  a  result  of  an  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  subject  and  of  a 
demand  from  the  progressive  friends  of  the  institutions.  The 
policy  of  centralization,  when  first  sprung  upon  the  Legislature, 
had  not  been  an  issue  in  a  campaign,  was  not  in  response  to  popu- 
lar demand,  and  was  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  philanthropic  workers  of  the  State,  regardless  of  party,  re- 
ligion or  personal  bias.  Its  wisdom  was  doubted  by  many  of  the 
legislators,  who  were  forced  by  the  demand,  for  party  regularity 
to  vote  for  it.  When  a  Governor  forces  an  unwilling  Legislature 
to  accept  an  unwise  measure,  it  is  a  denial  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. When  a  Governor  ignores  all  reasonable  advice  from 
public-spirited  citizens  it  is  a  defeat  of  free  institutions,  which 
must  be  shaped  by  public  opinion. 

Happily,  these  facts  are  being  generally  recognized.  The  past 
three  years  have  been  richly  instructive.  The  nonpartisan  man- 
agement of  benevolent  institutions  was  made  an  issue  in  the 
campaign  of  two  years  ago  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  although 
the  other  party  ignored  the  question  the  result  of  the  election  had 
its  lessons.  This  year,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject 
became  a  prominent  issue.  The  Democratic  platform  and  can- 
didate for  Governor  first  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  recent 
tendencies.  The  Republican  candidate,  who  had  supported  the 
so-called  Odell  charity  program  on  every  vote  and  occasion,  was 
handicapped  by  that  record  in  the  fact  of  the  rising  sentiment 
He  met  the  situation  promptly  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  and 
in  a  number  of  his  other  utterances  he  virtually  repudiated  the 
recent  policy  and  emphatically  put  himself  on  record  as  favoring 
a  changed  philanthropic  program.  Extracts  from  his  si)eeches 
were  widely  circulated  as  campaign  documents.  Among  other 
things,  he  said :  "If  elected  Governor  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity 
to  advise  and  cooperate  with  the  great  army  of  philanthropists.'* 
"Niggardly  economy  should  not  prevail  against  the  health,  well- 
being  and  cure  of  these  charges  of  our  State.''  "The  management 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
partisanship,  and  they  should  be  so  administered  as  to  retain  the 
active  interest  of  philanthropic  citizens."   "I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
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establishing  local  boards  of  managers  of  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane."  If  these?  things'  had  been  said  before,  instead  of  after 
the  campaign  opened,  they  might  have  quite  disarmed  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  members  of  his  own  party  who  for  three  years 
had  in  vain  advocated  such  principles.  As  it  was,  many  Repub- 
licans were  irreconcilable  and  incredulous  of  Mr.  Higgins'  power 
to  redeem  such  promises.  But,  unquestionably,  a  large  niiniber 
of  Republican  voters  interested  in  this  issue  did,  solely  because 
of  these  declarations,  accept  and  support  the  candidate  of  their 
party.  Their  decision  on  this  question  had  no  small  part  in  the 
result. 

The  most  significant  fact  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of  voters 
of  both  parties  recognized  that  the  nonpartisan  management  of 
the  benevolent  institutions  was  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  the  State  campaign,  and  that  both  candidates  put  them- 
selves so  fairly  and  squarely  on  record  in  favor  of  the  merit 
system.  Even  the  present  Governor,  in  expressions  undoubtedly 
referring  to  this  issue,  spoke  in  the  last  days  of  the  campaign 
of  some  mistakes  of  his  administration  which  Mr.  Higgins  might 
correct  if  successful  at  the  polls.  The  realization  of  the  admirable 
pledges  of  the  Governor-elect  would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  charities  of  this  State,  for  whose  development  so  much 
remains  to  be  done.  It  may  be  proved  here,  again,  that  the  dark- 
est hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.  The  recent  period  of  rebuffs 
and  discouragement  bids  fair  to  be  followed  by  a  new  era  of 
progress.  In  a  moment  bright  with  promise  the  philanthropic 
workers  of  the  State  await  with  hopefulness  the  events  of  the 
coming  year,  ready  to  assist  and  to  applaud  the  good  work  which 
the  new  administration  is  pledged  to  accomplish,  but  ready  to 
protest  again  in  no  uncertain  terms  if  those  pledges  remain  un- 
redeemed. 

Chairman  Fetter:  The  first  paper  on  the  program  is  "The 
Civil  Service  Law  as  Applied  to  Penal  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions," by  Charles  S.  Fowler,  Chief  Examiner  State  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Albany. 
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THE    CIVIL    SERVICE    LAW    AS    APPLIED    TO    PENAL 
AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

When  we  speak  of  "  Politics  in  Penal  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions "  we  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  public  institutions  and 
the  evil  effects  of  treating  their  business,  especially  in  the  patter 
of  appciintment  and  employment,  as  political  spoils.  Much  has 
been  expected  and  something  accomplished  in  the  eradication  of 
evil  conditions  through  the  Civil  Service  Law.  The  method  of 
application'  of  the  law  varies  somewhat  in  the  State,  the  cities  and 
the  counties. 

The  law  requires  that  rules  must  be  prescribed  for  the  service 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  for  each  of  its  cities.  The  classi- 
fication of  the  county  service,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  required, 
but  authority  is  given  the  State  Commission,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  to  classify  and  establish  rules  and  examinations 
for  the  service  of  such  counties  and  otlier  civil  divisions  of  the 
State  "as  aftei*  due  inquiry  shall  be  found  practicable."  For 
the  State  and  county  service  the  rules  are  established  by  the 
State  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
examinations  are  conducted  by  the  State  Commission.  For  each 
city  rules  are  to  be  made  by  a  municipal,  commission,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Commission,  and  the  examinations  are 
wholly  in  charge  of  the  municipal  commission. 

I  shall  attempt  in  this  paper  to  show  briefly  what  has  been  done 
by  the  State  Commission  in  the  State  and  county  penal  and 
charitable  institutions. 

The  law  divides  all  positions  in  the  civil  service  into  two  grand 
divisions — unclassified  and  classified.  The  unclassified  service 
is  enumerated  in  the  law  and  includes  all  elective  oflScee,  legis- 
lative oflScers  and  employees,  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
heads  of  departments,  teachers  in  public  schools,  and  some  others 
specifically  described.  The  classified  service  covers  all  positions 
and  employments  not  in  the  unclassified  service.  Then,  following 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  that  "appointments  and  pro- 
motions in  the  civil  service  of  the  State,  and  of  all  the  civil 
divisions  thereof,  •  ♦  ♦  shall  be  made  according  to  merit 
and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  .so  far  as  practicable,  by  examina- 
tions, which,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  competitive,"  the  Civil 
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Service  Law  -provides  for  the  division'  of  the  classified  service  into 
three  classes: 

The  exempt  class,  including  positions  to  which  appointments 
may  be  made  without  examination ; 

The  competitive  class,  in  which  appointments  must  be  made 
by  selection  from  not  more  than  three  persons  who  are  certified 
as  having  received  the  highest  standing  in  open  competitive  exam- 
inations conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and 

The  noncompetitive  class,  positions  which  may  be  filled  by  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  appointing  officer,  provided  such  persons 
shall  pass  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

The  exempt  and  noncompetitive  classes  include  only  the  posi- 
tions so  enumerated  in  the  rules,  while  the  competitive  class  ia  a 
residuary  class  including  every  position  not  so  enumerated. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  for  the  classification 
rests  with  the  Commission,  which,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  must  determine  in  the  rules  the  classification  of  each 
position.  In  this  particular  the  New  York  law  follows  the 
Federal  law  and  agrees  with  the  Massachusetts  law.  The  Illinois 
law  relieves  the  Commission  of  this  responsibility  by  enumerating 
in  the  law  itself  the  positions  which  are  exempted  from  competi- 
tion. In  this  State  it  will  be  seen  that  the  final  responsibility 
falls  on  the  Governor,  as  he  can  at  all  times  control  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission.  -  If  we  have  a  Governor  who  is  in  syini)athy 
with  the  law  he  is  in  ))osition  to  insist  on  a  thorough  enforcement 
of  its  letter  and  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unsympathetic 
Governor  can  manipulate  the  classification  to  meet  his  own  ends. 
That  this  is  not  done  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  is,  is  a  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  popular  and  official  belief  in  and  support  of 
the  merit  system. 

The  State  Service. 

The  State  penal  and  charitable  institutions  fall  into  thi"ee 
groups,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  has  been 
applied  to  them : 

I.  The  prisons  and  reformatories  for  male  adults. 
II.  The  State  hospitals. 

III.  Other  chai'itable  and  reformatoi^  institutions. 
15 
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/.  In  the  Priachfis  and  Reformatories  for  Male  Adults. 

The  classification  in  force  places  the  warden  or  superintendent, 
the  clerk  (appointed  by  the  Comptroller),  the  chaplains,  the 
parole  officer  and  financial  agent  in  the  exempt  class — ^thirty-two 
positions  in  the  five  institutions,  of  which  sixteen  are  chaplains 
and  religious  instructors.  In  the  competitive  class  are  about  four 
hundred  positions,  including  guards,  assistant  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, physicians,  engineers  and  foremen  and  instructors  in 
trades  and  industries.  Besides  these  there  are  about  twenty-five 
employees  who  aj'e  classed  as  noncompetitive  or  laborers, 

The  position  of  prison  guard  was  included  in  the  first  open 
competitive  examination  of  January,  1884,  and  examinations  for 
this  position  and  that  of  reformatory  guard  have  been  held  annu- 
ally or  oftener  ever  since.  The  nature  of  the  examination  has 
been  varied  slightly,  until  we  have  settled  down  to  the  following 
basis :  Out  of  fifteen  points  the  physical  and  medical  examination 
by  the  Commission's  examiners  counts  five,  experience  counts  two 
and  a  written  examination  counts  eight.  Of  the  eight  points 
assigned  to  the  written  examination,  five  are  given  to  questions 
designed  to  test  the  understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  position 
and  the  ability  to  remember  and  record  instructions  given  verbally, 
leaving  three  points  for  the  scholastic  test,  covering  spelling  of 
simple  words,  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  and  plain 
copying.  Under  the  head  of  experience  we  consider  the  age, 
schooling,  former  occupations  and  the  replies  received  to  letters 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  candidate's  habits  and  reputation  sent 
by  the  Commission  to  his  former  employers  and  others  who  know 
him.  For  other  positions,  including  physicians,  foremen  and 
instructors  in  the  industries,  engineers,  clerks  and  stenographers, 
competitive  examinations  are  held  when  required,  or  names  are 
certified  from  the  general  eligible  lists. 

The  higher  positions  in  the  prisons  are  regularly  filled  by  pro- 
motion from  the  lower,  usually  after  competitive  examination. 

Of  the  success  of  the  merit  system  in  procuring  fit  persons  for 
the  prison  service^  I  can  only  say  that  prison  authorities  are  well 
satisfied  with  tbe  system  and  are  willing  to  take  the  men  certified 
by  the  Commission  practically  in  the  order  of  their  standing  on 
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the  lists  without  availing  themselves  of  even  the  limited  freedom 
of  selection  afforded  by  the  rules. 

That  removals  from  the  service  are  infrequent  is  shown  by 
the  following  statistics  gathered  from  the  oflScial  roster  of  Auburn 
prison :  Of  the  officers  and  employees  classified  in  the  competitive 
class,  one  has  served  over  thirty  years,  another  over  twenty-five 
years,  three  over  twenty  years,  five  more  than  fifteen,  thirty-nine 
more  than  ten,  seventeen  more  than  five  years,  and  only  seventeen 
less  than  five  years.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  foremen 
in  the  prison  industries,  all  of  whom  have  been  appointed  since 
the  reorganization  of  those  industries  in  1897.  The  largest  five- 
year  class  consists  of  those  appointed  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  1894,  when  both  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  the 
warden  were  of  an  opposite  political  faith  to  the  present  incum- 
bents and  when,  under  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  com- 
petitive examinations  were  not  required.  In  the  matter  of 
appointments,  the  record  shows  that  from  the  eligible  list  recently 
expired,  which'had  been  in  force  a  little  moi^e  than  a  year,  a  total 
of  thirty-nine  names  was  certified  to  the  three  State  prisons,  and 
that  out  of  these,  thirty-six  were  appointed  or  declined  proffered 
appointments,  whereas,  the  extreme  liberty  afforded  by  the  rules 
would  have  allowed  the  use  of  some  sixty-five  names  from  which 
to  select  that  number.  As  these  persons  had  nominated  them- 
selves and  qualified  in  open  competitive  examinations  in  which 
nothing  of  politics  can  be  disclosed,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  record  shows  that  politics  has  no  appreciable  influence  in 
appointments  or  removals  in  the  prisons. 

The  prison  senice  shows  the  merit  system  at  its  best.  And 
for  what  reasons? 

The  service  is  for  the  moat  part  one  which  can  be  performed 
satisfactorily  by  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  common  attain- 
ments. It  is  fairly  well-paid  and  is  well-known'.  The  examina- 
tions, therefore,  attract  a  good  many  competitors,  and  on  the 
whole  we  are  able  to  put  the  best  men  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  selection.  No  examination  system  is  infallible.  Good  men 
will  fail  in  examinations — rather  more  frequently,  I  think,  than 
poor  men  will  pass,  but  some  poor  men  will  pass,  and  if  upon  trial 
they  are  found  wanting  the  remedy  is  dismissal.     But  by  far 
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the  most  potent  reason  for  our  success  in  this  service  is  the  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons  and  by  the  wardens.  They  look  upon  the  system 
as  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance,  attempting  always  to  get  the  best 
it  will  afford  and  thereby  simplifying  their  work  and  that  of 
the  Commission. 

We  can  all  remember  the  time  when  a  change  in  the  political 
control  of  the  State  government  brought  a  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the 
prisons.    Such  a  condition  to-day  is  almost  unthinkable. 

//.  The  f^tate  Hospital  Service. 

•  In  the  State  hospital  service  the  only  major  places  exempt  from 
examinations  are  those  of  the  attorneys  and  the  chaplains.  Less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  other  places  are  included  in  the  competi- 
tive class,  including  the  superintendent,  the  medical  staff,  the 
steward,  the  clerical  force,  matrons,  apothecaries  and  engineers. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  are  subject  only  to  a  non- 
competitive examination  after  selection  for  appointment  by  the 
superintendent,  or  are  exempt  from  all  examination  as  laborers. 
The  positions  of  superintendent  and  first  assistant  physician  arc 
filled  through  competitive  promotion  examinations  open  under 
suitable  regulations  to  those  on  the  medical  staff  of  any  of  the 
hospitals,  but  not  to  outsiders.  Entrance  to  the  medical  staff  is 
through  open  competitive  examination  for  the  position  of  interne 
at  |(>00  a  year,  junior  physician  at  |900,  and  woman  physician 
at  |1,000,  with  maintenance  in  each  case.  The  chief  diflSculty 
in  filling  these  positions  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
applicants.  In  spite  of  all  its  efforts  by  thorough  publicity  and 
frequent  examinations,  the  Commission  can  not  certify  enough 
eligibles  to  fill  existing  vacancies,  and  this  is  true  a  great  part  of 
the  time.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
hospital  superintendents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission. 
From  a  civil  service  standpoint,  the  striking  feature  of  the 
State  hospital  service  is  the  great  number  of  positions  in  the  non- 
competitive class.  These  include  those  in  the  ward  service,  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  service,  the  firemen,  and  mechanics  in  the 
skilled  trades  generally — in  all,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  hospital 
service.    The  examinations  for  these  positions  are  conducted  by 
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local  boards  of  examiners  selected  by  the  superintendents,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  from  the  higher  officers.  The 
examinations  are  very  elementary  in  their  character  and  the 
Commission  exercises  very  little  supervision  over  them,  merely  to 
see  that  a  certain  minimum  standard  is  more  or  less  uniformly 
maintained  and  that  applicants  for  places  involving  skilled  labor 
show  a  reasonable  experience  in  the  trade  or  employment  for 
which  they  apply.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  value  in 
these  examinations,  though  some  of  the  superintendents  have 
told  me  they  Vould  rather  have  them  than  not,  but  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  recommend  their  abolition  until  something  better  could 
to  put  in  their  place. 

This  classification  has  been  in  effect  substantially  in  its  present 
form  since  the  first  civil  service  rules  were* established.  It  is 
based  in  part  upon  the  low  compensation  of  the  places  which 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  any  very  lively  competition  for  them, 
and  in  part  upon  the  idea  that  the  service  required  of  most  of 
them  demands  certain  personal  traits  hard  to  discover  by  any 
examination.  Then  there  is  the  consideration  that  tlie  superin- 
tendent himself  is  selected  through  the  merit  system  and,  tliere- 
fore,  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  improper  influences  in  making 
appointments.  These  considerations  have  force,  but  I  believe 
with  sufficient  study  and  cooperation  between  the  hospital  au- 
thorities and  the  Commission  an  efficient  plan  of  competition 
might  be  worked  out.  The  question  whether  an  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  to  apply  competition  to  these  minor  positions  in  tlie 
hospitals  is  the  question  whether  improper  influences  do  affect 
appointment  and  retention  in  them,  and  whether  better  service 
could  be  obtained  through  competition. 

///.    Other  Institutions, 

The  conditions  in  the  other  institutions  differ  only  in  degi'ee 
from  those  in  the  "prisons  and  hospitals.  Institutions  differ  so 
much  that  no  general  conclusions-can  be  drawn.  The  most  serious 
thing  with  which  the  Commission  has  to  contend  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  candidates  who  will  accept  the  compensation  provided  in 
these  institutions  for  disciplinary  officers  and  nurses.  The  super- 
intendents frequently  complain  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  persons 
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certified  by  the  Commission,  and  these  "  poor  qnality  "  eligibles, 
the  best  we  can  get  to  apply,  are  continually  declining  positions 
when  offered,  because  of  the  low  compensation  for  the  onerous 
duties.  Repeated  appeals  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  to  recommend 
relief  in  the  way  of  a  moderate  increase  of  compensation  have  so 
far  been  unavailing.  The  Commission  has  repeatedly  been  com- 
pelled to  allow  appointments  without  examination.  The  easiest 
remedy  may  le  by  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  by  law,  as  was 
done  last  winter  in  the  State  hospital  service. 

The  County  Service. 

In  accordance  with  the  power  granted  it  by  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  the  Commission  in  1900  classified  the  service  of  Erie, 
Kings,  New  York,  Queens  and  Richmond  counties,  including  the 
county  jails,  almshouses  and  penitentiaries,  so  far  as  they  are 
under  the  county  jurisdiction.  This  classification  was  at  once 
attacked  in  the  courts,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
jails.  One  case  arising  in  Erie  county  over  the  attempt  of  the 
Commission  to  classify  certain  jail  employees  in  the  competitive 
class  was  decided  adversely  to  the  Commission  by  the  Appellate 
Division  and  was  not  carried  further.  Other  cases  arising  in 
Kings  county  were  decided  against  the  Commission  by  the  lower 
courts  and  were  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  a  question 
of  procedure.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  final 
decision  of  these  questions  upon  the  merits.  Under  the  circum- 
stances  the  Commission  naturally  feels  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
attempt  the- extension  of  the  competitive  class  in  the  counties 
already  subject  to  the  rules,  or  to  try  to  extend  the  rules  to  any 
new  counties. 

Recapitulation. 

By  way  of  summary,  I  would  say  that  we  have  found  that  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  works  well  in  the  prisons 
under  the  conditions  described.  It  can  be  extended  to  the  great 
majority  of  places  now  exempt  with  benefit  to  the  service,  as  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Federal  and  Chicago  Commis- 
sions. The  pressure  upon  the  Commission  and  the  Governor 
to  exempt  important  places  is  so  great  that  political  exigency  is 
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likely  to  override  considerations  of  the  public  good.  If  yon  are 
convinced  that  extension  of  the  system  is  desirable,  I  should 
advise  you  to  work  for  specific  legislation,  providing  that  speci- 
fied places  shall  be  competitive,  either  general  or  special.  We 
have  such  statutory  provisions  for  the  superintendents  and  physi- 
cians of  the  State  hospitals,  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum, 
the  Raybrook  Hospital  for  Consumptives.  This  is  a  start.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing,  push  it  along.  Why  not  have  a  similar  provision 
for  the  wardens  of  the  prisons,  the  superintendents  of  the  re- 
formatories, the  keepers  in  the  county  jails,  and  so  on.  That 
sort  of  legislation  once  enacted  will  stand,  but  the  history  of^  all 
civil  service  commissions  having  discretionary  powers  of  classifi- 
cation shows  great  inconsistencies  in  the  treatment  of  similar 
positions  and  many  special  changes  of  classification  which  it 
would  require  the  utmost  charity  to  attribute  to  a  desire  for 
good  government.  The  success  of  the  merit  system  must  depend 
finally  upon  the  demand  of  the  people  for  good  appointments  and 
their  faith  that  the  examinations  really  do  offer  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  to  all  to  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  the  public 
service.  If  we  believe  in  the  system  and  desire  its  success  we 
must  cultivate  this  demand  and  this  faith. 

Chairman  Fetter  :  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  John 
Lord  O'Brian,  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  John  Lord  O'Brian^  of  Buffalo:  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Loomis  and  I  feel  greatly  flattered  to  be  invited  here  to  talk  on 
this  subject  of  civil  service,  though  I  don't  know  why  the  city  of 
Buffalo  should  be  so  complimented  as  to  have  two  of  its  citizens 
selected  to  talk  on  the  same  subject 

A  close  reading  of  Mr.  Fowler's  paper  brings  to  light  two  im- 
portant observations:  First,  the  fact  that  in  the  State  hospital 
service  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  oflScers  and  employees  are 
in  the  competitive  class,  the  remaining  90  per  cent  being  in  the 
exempt  and  in  the  noncompetitive  classes;  and  second,  the  fact 
that  ten  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  State  Constitu- 
tion only  five  counties  out  of  61  have  any  civil  service  regula- 
tions in  force  governing  their  county  institutions. 
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Speaking  of  the  subordinate  places  in  the  hospital  service,  Mr. 
Fowler  justly  condemns  the  system  of  qualifying  examinations 
— post-mortem  examinations  they  are  called  by  some — which  is 
the  accompaniment  of  the  noncompetitive  classification.  Sum- 
ming up  this  part  of  the  question,  Mr.  Fowler  makes  one  state- 
ment with  which  I  would  disagree.  There  he  says:  "The  ques- 
tion whether  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  apply  competition 
to  these  minor  positions  in  the  hospitals,  is  the  question  whether 
improper  influences  do  affect  appointment  and  retention  in  them, 
and  whether  better  service  could  be  obtained  through  competi- 
tipn.'^  For  this  statement  brings  into  question  the  advisability 
of  having  a  competitive  system  which  shall  apply  to  minor  as  well 
as  to  superior  offices. 

And  it  also  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  we  are  not 
wholly  forgetting  the  fundamental  principle  of  civil  service  regu- 
lation, viz.,  that  it  is  to  be  a  "  merit  system."  In  the  early  days 
of  the  reform  the  establishing  of  a  system  of  competitive  exam- 
inations was  the  consummation  for  which  every  one  labored;  it 
was  to  be  the  safeguard  of  the  entire  system.  By  establishing 
open  competitive  examinations  for  entrance  and  also  for  promo- 
tion the  field  of  civil  service  would  attract  men,  because  it  would 
present  opportunity  for  a  life  career — something  unattainable 
with  a  hybrid  system  like  that  now  in  vogue  in  the  State  hospitals 
where  part  of  the  positions  are  exempt  from  any  test  of  examina- 
tion, where  about  90  per  cent,  are  subject  to  examinations  held 
after  appointments  have  been  made,  and  about  ten  per  cent,  are 
really  governed  by  a  competitive  test.  Whether  or  not  a  nurse 
or  attendant  or  a  more  important  employee  can  hold  his  place 
and  advance  himself  under  such  a  system  depends  not  upon  the 
worth  of  the  man,  but  upop  the  accident  of  whether  or  not  he  has 
a  good  superior  officer  untrammeled  in  making  his  appointments. 

In  1894  we  adopted  a  State  Constitution  which  provided  that 
"  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State 
and  of  all  the  civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities  and  villages, 
shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained, 
so  far  as  practicable,  by  examinations  which,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, shall  be  comi)etitive  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Laws  shall  be  made  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  section."    Can  anything  be  more  clear?    We 
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have  a  law  made  to  enforce  this  section,  a  law  of  which  we  boast, 
yet  it  in  effect  deliberately  exempts  from  examination  all  sorts 
of  positions — ^heads  of  departments,  deputies,  legislative  officers 
and  employees,  and  leaves  a  multitude  of  others  at  the  mercy  or 
discretion  of  a  State  Commission. 

Then  the  general  attitude  of  the  courts  has  been  unfriendly 
if  not  hostile  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  courts 
measure  better  than  we  know;  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
whole  subject  of  civil  service  regulation  is,  we  may  as  well  admit, 
still  beyond  the  intelligence  or  desire  of  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens. At  first  all  attacks  upon  the  system  took  the  form  of 
asking  that  certain  places  be  exempted  from  examination  on  the 
pretext  that  the  duties  relating  to  them  were  confidential  in 
character.  We  all  know  to  what  ridiculous  extremes  this  theory 
was  exploited.  Now,  a  far  more  insidious  attack  comes  in  the 
statement  that  certain  positions  require  ability  and  talent  of  so 
peculiar  a  character  that  these  qualities  can  not  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  competitive  examination.  In  this  form  the  appeal 
should  be  at  once  detected  and  defeated,  for  this  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  whole  system  by  striking  at  the  kind  of  examinations 
which  are  now  or  which  should  be  held.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
with  a  proper  adjustment  of  examinations,  an  improvement,  for 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  experience  ratings  and  ratings  made 
on  previous  records,  a  competitive  examination  to  test  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  everv'  office  and  every  .position  can  be  devised. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  tried  to  get  our  old  perspective 
'  and  hark  back  to  the  old  fundamental  principle  that  only  the 
maintenance  of  ojx^n  competitive  examinations  devoid  of  absurd 
preference,  devoid  of  all  these  special  resti'ictions,  means  the 
maintenance  of  civil  service  regulation?  We  talk  so  much  of 
exemptions,  of  confidential  positions,  of  si)ecial  duties  and  special 
qualities,  that  we  are  coming  to  deal  with  a  law  which  is  one  of 
exceptions,  not  one  of  broad  general  principles. 

If  the  subject  is  not  too  elementarv,  what  is  the  object  of  any 
competitive  examination?  Merely  to  determine  which  i)erson 
best  fits  an  ideal  standard.  When  a  man  appoints  a  clerk  or 
assistant,  whether  it  be  in  a  banking  house  or  a  common  grocery 
store,  he  weighs  in  his  mind  the  merits  of  two  or  more  men, 
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and  he  selects  the  man  who  most  nearly  fits  into  the  standard 
which  he  has  in  mind.  A  competitive  examination  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  put  into  the  palpable  form  of  questions  this  ideal 
standard  and  to  compel  men  to  prove  publicly  their  qualifications 
by  answering  questions.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Folks  said  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Conference  last  year,  that  of  latcf  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  character  of  these  examinations: 
the  various  commissions  have  been  too  careless  in  the  making  up 
of  their  questions.  But  this  is  no  excuse  or  justification  for  at- 
tempting to  discredit  the  whole  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tion or  for  attempting  to  excuse  the  fact  that  in  our  State  hos- 
pitals to-day,  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  positions  are  filled  without 
competitive  examination. 

As  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  well  said  "  It  is  not  that  the  competitive 
system  makes  man  honest,  attracts  or  brings  out  higher  moral 
qualities,  but  because  it  is  a  bar  to  the  use  of  political  influence 
and  we  know  that  political  influence  is  generally  used  in  behalf 
of  the  incompetent  man."  Tlie  mere  existence  and  maintenance 
of  a  competitive  system  is  a  standing  menace  to  such  men  and  it 
constantly  discourages  their  attempting  to  enter  the  service.  It 
is  a  fact  full  of  significnnco  that  of  the  13  men  indicted  for  the 
frauds  in  the  I'ostal  SiMvice  not  one  had  entered  that  service 
through  a  true  comi)etitive  examination. 

It  is  not  neie.s.sary  to  look  at  this  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  politics  and  the  evil  influences  of  party  spoils.  Let  us  look  at 
it  from  the  business  standpoint,  which  is  at  last  coming  to  have 
a  bearing  in  our  municipal  offices.  The  fundamental  law  of 
business  is  that  in  the  conditions  of  the  greatest  stability  men 
develop  this  highest  efficiency.  And  the  competitive  system  as 
administered  in  the  State  is  the  ideal  system  for  attaining  this 
result.  Keo])  the  power  of  dismissal  untrammeled;  let  the  execu- 
tive dismiss  incompetent  men  without  charges  and  let  us  simply 
guard  entran((»  to  the  service  by  competitive  examination — this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  efiiciency  can  be  secured.  Viewed  from  the 
standi)oint  of  the  employee  and  his  self-resj)ect,  any  other  system 
than  this  places  a  premium  upon  the  baser  instincts,  upon  favor- 
itism, upon  the  neglect  of  the  conscientious  performance  of  duty 
in  favor  of  time  spent  in  making  the  position  more  secure.    The 
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competitive  system  produces  the  only  true  democracy:  under  it 
every  employee  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  The  per- 
manence which  it  offers  is  an  encouragement,  as  I  have  said  for 
men  to  go  into  the  civil  service  on  a  life  career.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  inducement  is  there  for  a  man  to  enter  the  service 
iinder  other  conditions?  None  except  to  gain  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Fowler's  complaint  as  to  the  small  number  of  appli- 
cants for  minor  positions  illustrates  this.  The  lack  of  stability 
or  consistency  in  our  system  ife  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

What  more  striking  example  of  the  worth  of  the  merit  system 
than  Mr.  Fowler's  exposition  of  our  prison  management  can  be 
found?  Nowhere  do  we  require  such  a  staff  of  competent  and 
trustworthy  employees  as  in  these  great  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  created  for  the  care  of  the  homeless,  the  unfit  and  the 
dependent:  here  is  a  system  which  proves  that  it  alone  can  give 
successful  results  and  yet  we  make  no  effort  to  develop  it  and  to 
insist  upon  its  enforcement. 

Looking  over  the  work  of  the  several  State  commissions  the 
prospect  is  dreary  indeed.  Ten  years  we  have  lived  under  the 
Constitution  making  civil  service  regulations  mandatory  upon  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  State — Ten  years !  And  out  of  61  counties 
we  have  only  five  whose  county  penal  and  charitable  institutions . 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law.  The  law 
places  upon  the  State  commission  the  duty  of  making  regulations 
relating  to  State  and  county  governments  and  yet  in  these  56 
counties  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  enforce  this  plain 
mandatory  requirement  of  the  Constitution.  These  counties  have 
their  important  administrative  and  fiscal  oflSces,  such  as  the 
county  clerk's  oflBce,  the  treasurer's  office,  etc.,  as  well  as  their 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  all  under  the  medieval  system 
of  management.  One  speaker,  alluding  to  the  days  when  a  change 
in  government  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  prisons,  remarks  that 
such  a  condition  is  now  unthinkable,  yet  all  about  us  in  the  coun- 
ties this  very  condition  exists. 

Nor  has  the  State  commission  sufficiently  excused  itself. '  This 
holding  back  because  of  the  possibility  of  courts  interfering 
with  their  classifications  is  weakness.    Their  duty  is  to  make  the 
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rules  and  we  the  people  want  action :  the  truth  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone. 

In  fact  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  our  boasted  civil 
service  system  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  character  of  these  com- 
missions, State  and  municipal.  The  Constitution  and  the  law 
depend  for  their  enforcement  upon  the  accident  of  having  a  good 
commission  or  a  poor  commission.  They  make  and  unmake  the 
law.  The  administrative  side  of  our  law  is  undeniably  crude; 
and  seeking  a  remedy  for  these  conditions  carries  its  own  risks. 
Mr.  Fowler's  suggestion  is  that  in  the  place  of  these  discretionary 
bodies,  we  have  laws  enacted  to  define  the  status  of  «the  different 
places  under  civil  service  regulation.  This  suggestion  I,  for  one, 
can  not  countenance.  The  intricacy  and  complexity  of  our  State 
government  with  its  multitude  of  offices  and  positions  and  the 
new  places  which  are  being  annually  created  in  such  numbers, 
would  make  any  such  law  impracticable  whether  it  defined  such 
positions  in  a  general  or  in  a  special  manner.  Aside  from  its  im- 
practicability, it  would  be  wrong,  for  it  would  throw  the  whole 
matter  of  the  details  of  civil  service  regulation  into  the  State 
Legislature  and  we  all  know  what  that  would  mean. 

No,  we  must  always  have  a  discretionary  body  in  the  nature  of 
the  State  commission,  but  we  need  not  always  have  one  main- 
tained as  at  present.  All  this  is  said  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  personnel  or  integrity  of  tlie  present  commission,  but  the 
system  is  itself  at  fault.  A  law  as  intricate  as  our  present  Civil 
Service  Law  calls  for  careful  administration  in  an  expert  and 
scientific  manner — not  administration  made  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  political  pressure.  No  State 
civil  service  commission  which  meets  two  or  three  times  a  month 
can  regulate  the  civil  service  of  the  State  in  an  adequate,  ftiuch 
less  in  a  consistent  manner.  What  we,  as  public-spirited  citizens, 
should  reform  is  first  the  style  of  examination  held  and  second 
the  make-up  and  the  administrative  methods  of  the  State  commis- 
sion and  these  various  municipal  commissions. 

Not  that  tliis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  pessimistic  outlook. 
We  should  remember  that,  argue  as  we  will,  the  civil  service  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  Civil  Service  Law,  in  fact  the  whole 
theory  of  the  civil  service  regulation  is  still  far,  far  in  advance 
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of  popular  opinion  or  desire.  If  we  wish  this  system  to  advance 
or  even  to  maintain  itself,  an*active  propaganda  of  education 
must  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  This  wonderful  advance 
in  prison  management  made  since  the  introduction  of  civil  service 
regulations  is  typical  of  the  improvements  noticeable  in  every 
institution  where  they  have  taken  hold.  We  who  are  interested 
in  the  philanthropic  and  sociological  movements  of  to-day  are 
the  ones  who  have  seen  the  good  results  of  this  system  and  on  us 
lies  the  duty  of  improving  it,  the  burden  of  championing  its  cause 
and  of  compelling  its  reform  and  improvement. 

Chairman  Fetter:  Our  program  provides  at  this  point  for 
a  general  discussion,  in  which  speakers  are  limited  to  five  minutes 
.each.  -The  speakers  will  please  give  their  names  distinctly  so 
that  the  reporter  can  get  them. 

Hon.  James  T.  Rogers,  of  Binghamton:  I  observe  by  the 
program  that  this  discussion  ends  at  9:40  and  it  is  now  9:42. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  what,  if  any,  rights  I  may  have  on  this 
occasion? 

Chairman  Fetter:  I  understand  that  the  program  started 
twenty  minutes  late,  so  that  will  give  twenty  minutes  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Rogers:    Am  I  limited  to  five  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Fetter  :  According  to  the  rules.  If  you  wish  more, 
of  course,  that  can  be  waived. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  don't  know  anybody  who  so  strictly  adheres 
to  rule,  and  I  would  not  seek  to  vary  it  in  the  least  degree,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

Chairman  Fetter:    What  time  would  you  wish,  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Rogers  :  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  Unfortunately,  I  haven't 
had  opportunity  to  prepare  any  extemporaneous  remarks. 

Chairman  Fetter:  Well,  we  have  more  of  the  program  to 
come.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  to  keep  somewhere  within  our 
limits. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  assumed  that  was  so,  if  the  rules  are  to  be 
complied  with.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter  at  great 
length. 

Chairman  Fetter:  I  am  not  privileged  to  make  any  special 
rule;  you  had  better  proceed,  Mr.  Rogers. 
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Dr-  Robert  W.  Hill,  of  Albany :  I  move  that  Mr.  Bogera  be 
given  permission  to  take  additional  time;  that  we  allow  twenty- 
five  minute*  for  an  expression  on  the  matters  which  lie  near  to 
his  mind,  upon  the  papers  which  we  have  heard;  and  in  order 
that  we  may  get  started,  that  he  be  given  an  extra  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

Chairman  Fetter:  If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr,  Rogers  will 
proceed. 

Hon.  James  T.  Rogers,  of  Binghamton:  I  am  not  an  un- 
bidden but  perhaps  I  am  an  unexpected  guest  at  this  feast.  I  may 
perhaps  explain  to  you,  many  of  you  who  know  me  not,  that 
I  am,  by  the  grace  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  county  of  Broome, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
and  a  living  embodiment  of  the  practical  politician  who  is  so 
popularly  denounced  in  this  assemblage. 

It  may  be  that  I  stand  here  as  an  exponent  and  an  example 
of  the  familiar  adage,  "That  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread." 

It  was  not  my  good  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  prepare  any 
criticism  upon  the  papers  which  have  been  read  here  to-night, 
and  my  remarks,  I  assure  you,  are  entirely  extemporaneous,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  some  penciled  notes 
during  the  reading  of  the  papers  which  have  gone  before. 

I  wish  to  express  the  utmost  kindness  and  good  will  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  If  I  loved  Prof.  Fetter  for 
no  other  reason,  I  should  do  so  for  the  fact  that  he  is  now  con- 
nected with  my  alma  mater,  and  while  I  knew  him  not  in  those 
days,  yet  his  connection  with  it  in  these  days  leads  me  to  give 
the  greatest  deference  to  any  utterances  he  may  make. 

As  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Fowler,  our  acquaintance  has  been 
of  so  many  years,  and  has  been  of  so  pleasant  a  character,  that 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  misconstrue  anything  I  may  say  in  regard 
to  what  he  has  said. 

I  am  here  at  the  invitation,  I  think,  of  the  Secretary  of  tiiis 
Conference,  to  whom  I  wrote  that  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
inadvisable  or  undesirable,  nor  altogether  uninteresting  if  a 
phase  of  the  question  which  is  not  altogether  a  familiar  one  in 
these  Conferences  were  presented. 
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I  am  here  to  assure  you,  from  a  knowledge  born  of  experience, 
that  practical  politicians  are  not  all  evil  or  entirely  devoid  of 
good.  I  am  here  to  assure  you  that  there  are  possibilities  of 
future  hope  even  in  that  benighted  class,  as  well  as  in  others, 
which  have  shown  promise  of  reformation  in  recent  years. 

It  has  become  a  popular  thing  to  denounce  the  present  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  have  not  been  afraid  to  criticise  him 
when  I  thought  occasion  might  require  it,  but  I  am  here  to  say 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  his  administration 
as  Governor  has  been  one  of  the  best  which  the  State  of  New 
York  has  ever  experienced  or  realized,  and  that  any  criticisms 
of  him  which  may  have  been  made  have  not  been  criticisms  of 
his  ofiScial  acts,  but  rather  of  his  individual  or  political  acts. 
His  administration,  and  the  administration  during  the  last  four 
years  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  one  which  I 
am,  here  or  elsewhere,  prepared  to  defend  at  length,  if  occasion 
should  require  or  if  opportunity  would  permit. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  popular  thing  in  recent  years  to  denounce 
the  politician  and  to  speak  ill  of  so-called  pernicious  political 
influence.  I  realize  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  the 
earnest  and  well-meaning  citizen  has  not  analyzed  the  situation 
BO  as  to  distinguish  the  evil  which  is  sought  to  be  criticised  from 
the  instrument  by  which  that  evil  in  times  past  has  been  exer-' 
cised.  I  am,  however,  optimistic  from  temperament  and  from 
experience,  and  I  feel  as  regards  politics  and  the  politician  as 
the  poet  did  when  he  declared  that  he  found  "Sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  running  brooks  and  good  in  everything.'^  There  are 
those  whose  pessimism,  whose  disposition  to  criticise,  whose  atti- 
tude of  fault-finding  is  so  great  that  towards  the  politician  and 
towards  things  political  they  have  reached  a  frame  of  mind  very 
much  like  that  of  the  old  lady  Who  was  so  given  to  complaints 
of  her  neighbors  and  associates  that,  finally,  when  she  was  asked 
how  her  husband  was,  replied:  "Well,  Jonathan  ain't  no  such 
man  as  he  used  to  be,  and  for  that  matter  he  never  was." 

With  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  disposition  of 
recent  years,  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  and  a  tendency 
to  higher  things  all  about  us,  and  as  evolution  has  been  apparent 
elsewhere,  I  am  here  to  submit  to  you,  in  all  candor  and  in  all 
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faimesfl,  that  it  has  been  equally  evident  in  affairs  political.  The 
gravamen  of  criticism  of  political  interference  or  political  dicta- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  public  or  governmental  institutions,  has 
been  this,  that  in  times  past  the  recommendations  of  men  in 
politics  have  resulted  in  placing  in  official  positions  men  unfitted, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  unqualified,  for  the  duties  of  the 
position  to  which  they  were  appointed.  If  a  man  be  appointed  to 
public  office  who  is  the  best  qualified,  or  who  is  equally  qualified 
as  compared  with  any  other  flian,  it  matters  not  whether  his  ap- 
pointment comes  through  one  channel  or  another,  the  public  ser- 
vice has  not  suffered,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  years,  among 
those  in  politics,  as  well  as  those  out  of  it,  has  been  along  this 
upward  and  better  line,  and  men  of  all  classes  have  come  to  realize 
that  not  only  the  public  service  but  their  own  reputations  will 
suffer  if  they  recommend  any  man  who  is  not  abundantly  well- 
qualified  for  the  position  which  he  seeks.  That  such  has  been  the 
experience  and  that  such  is  the  uplifting  influence  of  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  I  am  here  to  assert  and  to  challenge  proof 
to  the  contrary. 

As  one  of  those  who  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1902,  amending  the  State  Lunacy  Law,  I  desire  to  make 
this  confession  and  this  statement.  At  the  outset  of  that  legisla- 
tion, I  was  somewhat  swept  off  my  feet  by  the  outpouring  of 
criticism  against  it.  I  gave  it,  as  a  consequence  of  such  criticism, 
careful  and  diligent  study.  I  gave  it  many  nights  and  many  hours 
of  thoughtful,  careful,  conscientious  investigation  and  the  result 
was,  to  my  surprise,  as  it  may  be  to  yours,  tliat  I  stood  finally  as 
I  stand  to-night,  prepared  to  defend  that  legislation  to  the  end, 
and  prepared  to  say  to  you  in  all  the  honesty  of  my  conscience 
and  of  my  heart,  that  I  believe  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  1,  for  one,  wliether  or  not  the  governor-elect  or  any 
others  may  take  such  attitude,  am  not  prepared  to  take  a  back- 
ward step  until  I  have  been  shown  positive  and  affirmative  reasons 
why  I  should  do  so.  I  realize  that  this,  perhaps,  is  an  unwelcome 
and  unexpected  statement  in  this  Conference,  but  I  state  it  upon 
conscience  and  upon  honor,  and  I  beg  you  good  people  to  believe 
that  I  can  possess  both  as  well  as  you. 

The  distinguished  professor  from  my  alma  mater  has  alluded 
eloquently,  but  in  generalities,  to  the  general  sense  of  insecurity 
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Jn  the  present  condition  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Comn.jsaion  in  Lunacy.  I  challenge  the  proof.  We  have  a 
commission,  ns  you  all  are  well  aware,-  composed  of  a  sterling 
(jU'velani  Dcinocrat,  of  a  good  Republican,  and  of  a  man  whose 
professional  skill  is  complimented  in  this  and  in  every  other 
presence  wh'ch  .<poak?  understandingly. 

As  to  the  !)0jud  of  alienists  whose  appointment  has  been  criti- 
cised tonight,  I  v/ish  to  take  my  full  measure  of  responsibility. 
The  reports  svibinilted  to  the  Legislature  have  for  several  year- 
disclosed  tlie  fact  that  many  aliens  reaching  these  shores  passed 
:he  examinations  of  the  government  inspectors,  which  are  not 
particulari\  aimed  al  mental  diseases.  The  government  inspec- 
tion runs  fiivl  lo  the  linancial  condition  and  secondly  to  contagious 
diseases:  but  as  to  mental  diseases  or  the  possibilities  thereof  there 
is  but  little,  if  any,  Mi^pection  made,  and  the  undisputed  facts  are 
that  many  immigrants  reach  our  shores  and  the  city  of  New  York 
and  there,  through  climatic  conditions,  or  other  changes  incident 
to  their  coming  into  a  new  world  and  a  new  life,  or  to  their 
primarily  defective  or  degenerate  mental  condition,  they  become 
insane  and  eventually  inmates  of  our  State  hospitals  and  the 
State  of  New  York  is  annually  paying  out  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  support  of  this  class,  who  should  properly  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  country,  by  the  government  inspectors.  I  have  felt  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  that  I 
owed  a  duty  not  merely  to  tlie  philanthropists  but  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  I  have  felt  that  the  humble  taxpayer  and  the 
large  taxpayer  and  the  citizen  in  every  part  of  the  State,  whether 
near  or  far,  were  entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature,  and  I  for  my  part  felt  that  if  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  being  spent,  as  they  were,  upon  these  insane  immigrants, 
which  could  be  saved  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  alienists 
to  cooperate  with  the  government  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
landing  upon  our  shores,  that  it  was  the  old  proposition  that  a 
penny  saved  in  that  direction  was  better  invested  than  perhaps 
to  expend  dollans  thereafter,  and  I  was  largely  instrumental  in 
advocating,  purely  from  what  I  considered  wise  economical  rea- 
sons, the  passage  of  that  law.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Hines,  to  whom  Prof.  Fetter  has  referred  in 
such  eloquent  and  complimentary  terras.  I  do  not  know  anything 
16 
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about  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  seek  to  criti- 
cise until  I  do.  I  know  enough  about  things  so  that  mere  allega- 
tions in  the  newspapers  in  a  political  campaign  do  not  sweep  me 
from  the  pedestal  of  sound  reason. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  I  believe  the  appointment  of  the  board 
of  alienists  is  wise,  economically  and  otherwise,  and  I  challenge 
proof  to  the  contrary  before  I  change  my  position. 

I  also  desire  to  say — I  can  not  discuss  it  at  length;  because 
time  will  not  permit — that  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
no  ill  has  come  to  the  State  or  the  State  service  through  so  much 
centralization  as  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  statements  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Fowler,  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  civil  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Prisons  of  the  State.  I  have  also  listened  with  interest 
and  with  some  surprise  to  his  criticism,  or  seeming  criticism,  of 
the  lack  of  higher  ci\11  service  requirements  in  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  and  my  surprise  was  the  greater  when  I  real- 
ized that  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Prisons  is  a,  man 
who  is  unquestionably  a  practical  politician,  while  the  evils  which 
he  complains  of  in  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  are  those 
which  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  indicates  are  maintained  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  State  hospitals,  every  one  of  whom,  at  the  present 
day,  was,  I  think,  appointed  under  the  civil  service  laws  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  lunacy  legislation  of  1002,  and  who  are  pre- 
sumably the  champions  of  civil  service  reform,  and  yet  they  standi 
to-day  stating  that  in  their  judgment,  unqualified,  uninfluenced 
by  political  persuasions  or  otherwise,  the  service  can  not  be  im- 
proved, and  that  the  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  lunacy  employees 
who  are  within  the  competitive  service  can  not  reasonably  be  en- 
larged. I  have  had  some  occasion  to  observe  the  workings  of  this 
system,  and  I  believe  that  the  superintendents  are  right.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  a  suitable  class  of  em- 
ployees, even  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  established  by  recent 
legislation,  if  those  employees  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  more 
extensive  or  elaborate  civil  service  examination  than  that  provided 
at  present.  I  am  not  here  to  criticise  the  civil  service  of  the  State. 
T  believe  it  is  doing  a  grand  and!  excellent  work,  but  as  life  insur- 
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ance  companies  have  come  to  realize  that  applicants  for  insurance 
must  pass  not  only  a  physical  examination  but  must  also  come " 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  moral  risk,  so  called,  so  let  me  suggest 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  civil  service  examinations  of  the 
State  yet  fulfill  the  complete  requirements,  as  to  whether  they  do 
not  simply  stop  at  the  mental  qualifications  without  yet  fully 
embodying  a  test  and  a  determination  of  what  might  be  called, 
using  the  same  term,  the  moral  risk  which  the  State  undergoes 
in  appointing  a  person  to  its  service  in  any  subordinate  position. 

I  observed  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Fowler,  said  that  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  to  readjust  or  to  raise  or 
increase  the  salaries  of  certain  subordinates  so  as  to  make  the 
places  more  attractive.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  in  1903  that 
the  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  that  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  State  Comptroller  should  be 
a  board  of  classification  to  fix  the  salaries  in  the  State  charitable 
institutions,  and  that  that  is  a  matter  absolutely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  sometimes  criticised,  but  in  this  Convention,  I  under- 
stand, somewhat  complimented,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Chari- 
ties. I  should  be  glad,  if  time  would  permit  and  the  occasion  re- 
quired, to  discuss  at  length  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  creating 
the  position  of  Fiscal  Supervisor,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
as  demonstrated,  by  the  experience  of  the  two  years  in  which  the 
Fiscal  Supervisor  has  been  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  encroachment  of  time, 
that  I  am  grateful  for  your  kindly  consideration,  that  I  have  con- 
tributed these  rambling  comments  because  I  was  not  permitted  to 
read  the  papers  in  advance  and  prepare  my  criticisms  at  length, 
and  that  I  stand  here  simply  as  a  champion  of  fair  play  and  to 
urge  upon  you,  who  I  realize  are  actuated  by  the  most  excellent 
motives,  the  reasonableness  of  looking  at  every  question  from  all 
sides  and  in  all  its  phases  before  passing  an  adverse  judgment.  If 
I  have  accomplished  that  purpose,  if  I  have  brought  to  your  minds 
the  realization  that  there  may  be  good  in  those  whom  you  have 
been  ready  to  criticise  in  the  past,  that  there  are  others  who, 
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though  they  differ  with  you  to  some  extent,  are  equally  honest  in 
their  convictions  and  equally  earnest  in  their  purposes,  I  shall 
have  been  abundantly  satisfied,  for  it  has  been  truly  said  that 

"To  strike  one  blow  for  truth  in  the  daily  fight  of  life, 
To  have  done  one  deed  of  right  in  the  face  of  calumnies, 
To  have  sown  in  the  ^ouls  of  men  one  thought  that  will  not  die, 
To  have  been  a  link  in  the  chain  of  life,  shall  be  immortality." 

Senator  William  W.  Armstrong,  of  Rochester:  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  a  moment  to  discuss  this  before  you  read  the  next 
paper,  as  I  will  not  be  able  to  stay  through  your  deliberations, 
and  many  here  are  particularly  interested  in  the  topics  which' 
you  and  Mr.  Fowler  have  discussed.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  any 
indulgence  from  this  convention  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the 
reason,  as  Mr.  Rogers  has  so  well  stated,  that  any  remarks  that 
lead  to  a  proper  knowledge  and  proper  information  upon  these 
subjects,  which  I  fear  has  not  yet  been  exactly  disclosed,  will  cer- 
tainly be  pardoned. 

Ex-President  William  R.  Stewart,,  of  New  York:  I  move 
the  regular  order  of  business  be  suspended  and  that  the  platform 
be  given  to  Senator  Armstrong. 

Senator  Armstrong  :  I  do  not  desire  the  platform  for  what 
I  want  to  say.  I  don't  desire  to  state  any  reason  for  my  being 
here.  I  assume  any  law-abiding  citizen  of  good  repute  is  welcome 
in  any  convention  of  the  charities  of  this  State,  and  that  whatever 
he  has  to  say,  if  he  is  respectful  and  courteous  in  expression,  will 
have  the  attention  of  the  convention  if  delivered  from  the  floor 
as  well  as  from  the  platform. 

Chairman  Fetter:  We  will  hear  Senator  Armstrong  from 
the  floor. 

•  Senator  Armstrong:  The  papers  which  have  been  read  this 
evening  and  others  which  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  here  have 
given  me  the  impression  that  criticism  of  the  State  administration 
and  policies  is  more  the  rule  here  than  commendation  or  defense 
of  them  and  if  so,  a  note  of  discord  may  not  be  improper,  for  it  is 
frequently  of  service  to  give  emphasis  to  harmonies. 

I  do  not  agi*ee  with  some  of  these  criticisms  and  assume  that  no 
one  \^nll  take  offense  because  of  that,  nor  attribute  other  motives 
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to  my  remarks  than  a  desire  in  common  with  you  all  for  the  best 
possible  administration  of  our  State  charitable  institutions,  so 
called,  and  the  welfare  of  their  inmatee. 

The  penal  institutions  of  our  State  are  not  classified  as  charities 
and  I  do  not  refer  to  anything  that  has  been  said  as  to  them,  but 
I  desire  to  speak  upon  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  of 
recent  legislation  relative  to  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  which  are 
not  classified,  by  State  authorities  at  least,  as  State  charities, — 
and  of  recent  legislation  relative  to  our  State  charitable  institu- 
tions proper,  by  which  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  blind, 
epileptic,  consumptive  and  mentally  defective,  the  reformatories 
male  and  female,  the  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
one  or  two  others. 

The  legislation  relative  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  was 
directed  to  ditferent  conditions  than  that  for  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  so  must  be  discussed  separately.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  condtions  in  them  were  and  what  remedy  was  adopted, 
before  we  condemn  it  as  an  invasion  of  these  hospitals. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  great  institutions,  one  each  at  Buffalo, 
Gowanda,  Rochester,  Willard,  Ogdensburg,  Utica,  Binghamton, 
Poughkeepsie  and  Middletown  and  two  for  New  York  City.  They 
had  been  bought  by  the  State  from  the  counties,  or  built  and 
equipped  at  an  expense  of  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and 
were  annually  costing  the  State  about  five  millions  a  year  for 
their  maintenance. 

Each  had  a  board  of  managers  whose  powers  included  so  much 
of  discretion  that,  although  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  at  Albany 
had  general  sui)ervision  of  them,  each  institution  had  what  I  may 
describe  as  a  separate  and  distinct  policy  arising  out  of  the  per- 
sonal equation  between  boards  of  managers.  These  boards  were 
tenacious  of  their  powers  and  jealous  of  interference.  There  was 
not  that  coherency  of  management  and  singleness  of  purpose  which 
must  characterize  any  enterprise  so  conducted  in  separate  estab- 
lishments. It  was  something  like  an  attempted  combination  of 
eleven  separate  business  plants  with  the  former  owners  each  in 
control  of  his  own  plant  and  each  continuing  to  conduct  it  upon 
his  own  business  policy  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  policies  of 
the  other  plants  and  with  too  little  power  in  the  central  office  of 
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the  combination  to  correct  erroneous  policies,  effect  needed  reforms 
or  check  extravagance.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, — some 
of  these  boards  of  managers  were  composed  of  men  of  such 
influence  that  they  were  able  to  obtain  larger  appropriations  from 
the  Legislature  for  buildings  than  were  necessary  and  others  had 
diflSculty  in  obtaining  appropriations  for  buildings  for  their  real 
needs.  The  Legislaiture  was  doing  the  best  it  could  under  the 
circumstances,  but  there  was  clashing  and  conflict  of  testimony 
between  the  boards  and  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  on  these 
matters  and  sometimes  between  the  board  of  one  institution  and 
the  board  of  another,  each  attempting  in  the  interests  of  its  own 
institution  to  obtain  all  it  could.  Then  the  appropriations  so 
obtained  were  sometimes  expended  more  for  the  adornment  of  the 
locality  of  the  hospital  than  for  the  real  needs  of  the  inmates,  so 
that  in  one  instance  a  mansion  was  built  under  the  name  of  a  State 
hospital  at  an  average  expense  of  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  inmate  it  would  contain ;  in  another,  expensive  woods 
and  marbles  were  used  in  the  finish,  and  in  still  another,  halls  so 
wide  and  large  that  a  chamber  of  commerce  banquet  could  be  held 
in  them  with  room  still  for  the  coats  and  the  caterer. 

These  were  monuments  to  which  the  local  boards  of  managers 
and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  cpuld  point  with  much  honest  pride 
but  were  no  more  suitable  to  the  inmates  than  less  pretentious  and 
equally  comfortable  buildings. 

Then  the  annual  maintenance  charge  for  food  and  help  was  like- 
wise a  subject  of  constant  complaint  and  similar  disagreement 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  say  to  you  that  I  cannot  refer  you  to  our 
Rochester  hospital  for  corroboration  of  my  statements  for  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  written 
to  me  when  I  was  investigating  this  matter  which  states,  "In  con- 
clusion we  might  say  that  if  all  the  State  hospital  bgards  had  had 
the  sense  of  proportion  which  was  at  all  times  manifested  by  the 
board  of  managers  at  Rochester,  and  its  superintendent,  none  of 
the  wastefulness  which  has  been  so  severely  commented  upon  by 
the  Governor,  would  have  been  in  evidence." 

I  could  weary  you  before  finishing  a  recital  of  all  the  inco- 
herences, which  in  this  letter  are  styled  "lack  of  proportion" 
which  existed  among  these  eleven  institutions.    Suffice  it  to  say 
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that  no  fault  was  found,  generally  speaking,  with  the  personnel 
of  these  boards  of  managers,  but  with  the  powers  they  held  which 
not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  these  conditions,  and  after 
careful  investigation  and  in  the  face  of  much' criticism  from  many 
very  highly  esteemed  people,  it  was  determined  to  unify  the  system 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  correct  it;  to  make  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  in  Lunacy  over  the  expenditure  of  the  State's  money 
broader  and  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  boards  of  managers  to  their 
proper  function,  the  comfort  and  physic^il  treatment  of  the  in- 
mates, a  policy  of  less  divided  responsibilities  in  money  matters 
and  more  of  a  single  responsible  body  upon  which  the  Legislature 
could  rely  in  making  appropriations,  to  which  it  could  confidently 
go  in  cases  of  doubt  and  upon  whom  it  could  fix  its  censure,  if 
censure  became  necessary,  a  policy  which  Governor  Odell  epi- 
grammatically  summarized  in  one  of  his  public  messages  as  "  Less 
mahogany  and  more  bread." 

It  was  recognized  too  that  an  important  distinction  existed  be- 
tween these  hospitals  and  the  charitable  institutions  proper;  that 
the  former  were  intended  for  the  treatment  and  restoration  to 
reason  of  the  insane,  or  their  treatment  and  custody,  if  incurable, 
which  was  largely  a  question  of  expert  professional  determination 
and  in  which  the  function  of  boards  of  managers,  composed 
largely  of  nonprofessional  persons,  must  necessarily  be  confined 
to  the  comfort  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates,  whereas  the 
latter,  the  charitable  institutions  proper,  were  largely  intended 
for  the  reformation  of  the  delinquent  and  the  correction  of  moral 
conditions  wherein  the  function  of  boards  of  managers  composed 
of  nonprofessional  persons  was  much  broader  and  more  available. 

The  remedy  applied  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  was  by  ceas- 
ing generally  to  make  appropriations  separately  for  each  institu- 
tion and  by  making  a  single  appropriation  for  all  these  hospitals 
and  by  vesting  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  with  the  disbursement 
of  this  appropriation  according  to  the  needs  of  each  institution, 
both  for  building  and  maintenance;  by  making  the  superintend- 
ents responsible  to  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  instead  of  to  the 
boards  of  managers ;  by  reducing  the  boards  of  managers  to  five 
members  each,  without  regard,  however,  to  party  affiliation;  by 
defining  their  powers  to  be  to  visit,  to  inspect,  to  criticise  and  to 
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report  upon  how  the  institutions  were  managed  and  how  the  in- 
mates were  cared  for  and  by  retaining  upon  these  boards  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  old  boards  familiar  with  how  these  institutions 
had  been  and  ought  to  be  conducted.  In  Rochester,  there  were 
appointed  on  the  new  board  Frederick  Cook  and  George  Raines, 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  O'Hare  and  William  Miller  and  Jane  E.  Rochester, 
and  I  believe  they  are  all  serving  yet — a  board  certainly  non- 
partisan and  most  ill-devised  if  intended  even  to  contemplate  the 
invasion  of  that  hospital  for  political  purposes. 

I  am  more  familiar  with  our  Rochester  hospital  than  any  of 
the  others.  I  see  its  sui)erintendent,  Dr.  E.  H.  Howard,  before 
me.  I  appeal  to  him  to  correct  me  in  the  slightest  inaccuracy 
when  I  assert  that  political  considerations  have  never  obtained  in 
that  institution,  either  in  its  management  or  its  appointments  to 
office.  Even  more,  I  assert  confidently  that  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted by  any  one  high  or  low  in  political  organizations,  state 
or  local. 

Nor  will  I  weary  you  by  reciting  the  results  accomplished  by 
this  legislation.  Some  of  the  faults  have  been  corrected  and  some 
have  not.  Our  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  not  perfect  yet,  I  pre- 
sume, but  I  am  Willi!''?  to  rest  the  case  by  asserting  that  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  are  there  better  institutions,  nor  anywhere  do 
the  inmates  receive  better  care  or  more  scientific  treatment  than 
in  these  eleven  of  our  own ;  and  by  asserting  that  instead  of  there 
having  been  any  decrease  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  food,  cloth- 
ing or  professional  attendance  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  the 
per  capita  cost  of  these  items  has  increased  and  that  whatever 
saving  has  been  made  in  the  gross  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining 
them  has  been  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned  and  not  in  the 
provision  of  food,  clothing  or  attendance. 

Who  is'tliis  Commission  in  Limacy  with  these  enlarged  powers? 
Daniel  N.  Lockwood,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  respected  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  him,  William  L.  Parkhurst,  a  lifelong  Republican 
likewise  respected  and  esteemed,  and  Dr.  William  Mabon,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  alienists  in  this  country,  present  in  this 
convention  and  known  and  respected  by  all,  on  account  of  his 
professional  attainments  as  well  as  his  integrity  and  personal  ex- 
cellences— a  commission  certainly  most  unwisely  chosen  if  it  was 
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intended  through  it  to  efifect  an  invasion  of  these  hospitals  for 
partisan  purposes. 

Now  was  this  an  invasion  of  these  hospitals  for  the  insane  for 
political  purposes?  Was  this  the  ruthless  hand  of  a  political 
machine?  Was  it  a  cunningly  devised  plan  for  depriving  philan- 
thropic people,  willing  to  devote  their  services  freely  to  the  care 
and  supervision  of  these  hospitals,  of  opportunity  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  them,  or  to  criticise,  or  make  public  the  conditions 
they  found  in  tlieni?  No,  my  friends,  it  was  done  because  it 
ought  to  be  done  as  a  matter  of  good  governmental  policy  and,  in 
the  face  of  great  criticism  and  threats  of  political  ruin,  done  by 
a  party  which  seeks  power  not  by  promise  but  by  performance, 
done  by  men  who  do  not  shrink  from  its  public  discussion  and  done 
by  men  who  do  not  assume  either  that  they  have  enacted  the  last 
legislation  which  will  be  necessary  upon  the  matter,  or  that  what 
has  been  done  necessarily  must  stand  and  may  not  need  modifi- 
cation in  the  future,  but  who  like  yourselves  are  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  seeking  to  perform  their  duties  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  in  tlie  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  inmates  of  these  hospitals. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  criticism  of  the  recent  legislation  con- 
cerning the  -State  charitable  institutions  proper,  which  was  not  so 
broad  as  that  enacted  with  reference  to  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
for  the  reason  I  have  suggested,  that  their  purpose  is  of  a  different 
character  than  that  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

There  are  sixteen  of  these  institutions  in  as  many  different  parts 
of  the  State ;  they  have  cost  the  State  to  build  and  equip  over  nine 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  and  are  costing  the  State  annually 
about  two  millions  for  maintenance;  they  had  and  still  have,  gen- 
erally, boards  of  managers  and  some  of  the  evils  which  were  preva- 
lent in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  characterized  these  institutions 
also ;  the  chief  one,  however,  arose  from  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
not  that  there  was  dishonesty  or  wilful  perversion  of  funds,  but 
that  each  institution  made  its  own  purchases  under  a  supervision 
by  the  Comptroller,  which  was  more  theoretical  than  real,  more 
clerical  than  efficient,  and  it  was  difficult  and  often  impossible  for 
purchases  to  be  made  upon  as  favorable  terms  to  the  State  as  they 
would  have  been  made  if  under  the  actual  and  eflQcient  supervision 
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of  a  single  department  acting  for  all.  A  Fiscal  Supervisor  was 
accordingly  authorized  for  that  purpose.  His  duties  were  to 
supervise  the  fiscal  affairs  of  these  institutions,  to  cause  such 
economies  as  might  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  purposes  of 
the  institutions ;  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  upon  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  they  needed,  and  to  devise  and  enforce  such  methods 
that  purchases  should  be  made  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  to 
the  State.  In  the  language  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  in  his  first 
annual  report,  his  endeavor  has  been  to  see  that  the  wards  of  the 
State  shall  receive  a  better  supply  of  clothing  and  better  food  at 
no  greater  cost  than  prior  to  his  appointment,  and  while  he  has 
regarded  the  saving  of  money,  where  possible,  as  important,  he 
has  regarded  it  as  of  secondary  importance  to  seeing  that  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions  were  comfortably  housed,  properly 
clothed  and  well  fed. 

You  will  notice  what  seems  not  to  be  generally  understood,  that 
in  these  institutions  no  change  was  made  in  the  membership  or 
powers  of  the  boards  of  managers.  They  continued  unchanged 
with  all  the  powers  they  possessed  and  continue  to  this  day. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  organ- 
ized for  his  assistance  a  committee  consisting  of  six  of  the  super- 
intendents of  these  institutions,  who  in  the  first  place  prepare 
specifications  for  general  supplies,  fix  the  standards  of  quality  of 
articles  of  general  use  and  discuss  methods  for  further  systema- 
tizing the  purchases  for  these  institutions.  Each  of  these  six 
serve  for  a  year  and  the  membership  of  the  six  is  changed  often 
enough  to  secure  the  best  services  of  experienced  and  efficient 
superintendents.  The  specifications  so  adopted  are  furnished  to 
all  dealers  who  request  them  and  bids  are  advertised  for  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State  twice  a  year  for  supplies  for  these  insti- 
tutions. All  bids  made  and  the  samples  submitted  are  examined 
by  the  committee  of  sux)erintendents  and  the  lowest  bidders  whose 
samples  conform  to  the  standard  adopted  are  reported  by  the 
committee  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  by  him  to  these  institu- 
tions ;  but  he  does  more ;  he  keeps  posted  by  trade  journals  and 
market  quotations  upon  the  prices  of  all  commodities  needed  by 
these  institutions  and  keeps  the  institutions  constantly  advised 
of  fluctuations  of  prices. 
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He  does  not  buy  or  pay  for  any  supplies.  The  method  of  buy- 
ing and  paying  for  supplies  is  this:  The  superintendent  of  an 
institution  sends  him  each  month  an  estimate  of  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  next  month.  He  examines  the  quantities  and 
prices ;  he  recommends  such  reductions  in  quantities  as  he  deems 
wise,  limits  the  prices  to  the  quotations  already  made  and  on  file 
in  his  oflSce  and  returns  the  estimate.  The  superintendent  then 
makes  the  purchases  and  sends  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  a  report  of 
the  purchases  made  and  the  prices  at  which  the  same  have  been 
made;  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  checks  up  the  report  with  the  pre- 
vious revised  estimates  and  forwards  it  to  the  State  Comptroller, 
who  again  examines  and  checks  it  and  who,  if  he  finds  it  correct, 
draws  an  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  its  payment. 

Four  men  must  then  be  in  collusion  to  cheat  the  State.  The 
merchant,  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  Comptroller.  How  can  that  be  done  when  all  the 
records  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  as  well  as  of  the  Comptroller, 
are  public  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  competitors  for  the 
State's  business  as  well  as  to  the  public?  It  is  not  done,  my 
friends,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
detection. 

I  have  noticed  at  this  convention,  and  been  glad  to  notice  it, 
that  many  complimentary  remarks  have  been  made  concerning 
the  services  and  efficiency  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  your  newly  elected  vice-president,  ex-Chief  Judge 
Andrews  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  commends  him  very  highly, 
for  I  have  taken  much  pains  in  familiarizing  myself  with  the 
results  of  his  work,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  expectations 
of  the  Legislature  have  been  fully  met  in  the  results  accom- 
plished by  him,  together  with  the  very  heavy  cooperation  of  every 
superintendent  of  every  one  of  these  institutions  under  his  juris- 
diction ;  for  every  superintendent,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  fully 
appreciates  the  services  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  heartily 
commends  and  co-operates  with  him. 

But  the  fault  I  find  with  the  criticisms  which  have  been  voiced 
here  and  those  voiced  elsewhere  concerning  this  legislation  is  that 
none  of  it  specifies,  with  suflScient  detail  to  permit  its  intelligent 
investigation,  any  charge  of  incompetency,  dishonesty  or  even 
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neglect  in  the  new  srstem.  The  comparatively  few  specifications 
of  such  charges  made  during  the  recent  campaign  and  occasioned 
by  the  heat  of  that  campaign  were  so  promptly  disproved  by  th§ 
facts  that  they  are  not  worth  our  attention  here. 

The  commonest  pickpocket  in  this  land  wten  arraigned  before 
a  common  law  jury  of  twelve  men  is  not  charged  generally  with 
being  a  thief  but  specifically  with  having  picked  some  particular 
pocket  at  some  particular  time,  but  there  are  those  in  tliis  State 
who,  while  willing  to  arraign  this  legislation  and  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor,  are  unwilling  to  accord  to  the  great  party  responsible 
for  it,  or  the  Governor  who  approved  it,  or  the  Fiscal  Supervisor 
himself  who  is  responsible  for  the  methods  employed  to  execute 
the  law,  the  courtesies  accorded  and  guaranteed  by  our  laws  to 
the  meanest  criminal  who  is  arraigned  for  verdict. 

The  bureau  in  the  Comptroller's  office  superintended  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  these  institutions  for  eight  years  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  during  those  eight  years  the 
per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  in  them  increased 
from  f  1G8.31  for  the  year  1895,  to  $168.97  for  the  year  1902.  The 
first  report  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  shows  that  the  per  capita 
cost  for  the  year  1903  had  been  reduced  to  $163.54,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  increased  cost  of  coal  alone,  on  account 
of  the  great  strike,  had  been  over  $36,000. 

There  are  something  over  eight  thousand  inmates  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Every  business  man  must  concede  that  purchases  for 
eight  thousand  can  be  made  more  economically,  than  can  pur- 
chases be  made  sejiarately  for  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand, 
which  is  practically  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  separate  institutions. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  a  Fiscal  Supervisor  for 
these  institutions  means.  When  the  Fiscal  Supenisor  was  ap- 
pointed he  found  that  some  fifty  varieties  of  soap  were  being  used 
in  these  institutions.  He  caused  them  to  be  analyzed  and  found 
that  some  of  the  varieties  were  not  soap  at  all.  The  committee 
and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  determined  upon  three  varieties,  white 
toilet  soap,  yellow  bar  soap  and  pure  neutral  tallow  chips  for 
use  in  the  laundries,  and  the  saving  effected  during  the  first  six 
months  alone  was  $1,166.30.    The  first  report  of  the  Fiscal  Super- 
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visor  showed  a  reduction  in  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  of 
f  5.43,  and  the  next  six  months  to  March  1, 1904,  showed  a  reduced 
per  capita  cost  of  f7.19  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  cost  of  living  and  the  high  price  of  coal 
already  mentioned,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  standard  of 
quality  of  a  number  of  articles  had  been  materially  raised,  such 
as  the  substitution  of  extra  creamery  butter  for  various  grades  of 
dairy  butter,  the  substitution  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder 
for  alum  baking  powders  and  of  an  excellent  grade  of  teas  and 
coffees  for  inferior  grades  theretofore  in  use  in  some  institutions. 

The  Fiscal  Supervisor  has  effected  economies  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  by  curtailing  wastes,  by  purchasing  in  quantities  at  a 
cheaper  price  and  by  providing  clothing  more  suitable  to  climates 
and  conditions.  He  has  secured  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  a  more  uniform  system  of  keeping  accounts.  He 
has  sought  to  develop  the  resources  of  institutions  by  increasing 
their  home  products  and  contemplates  ultimately  utilizing  the  sur- 
plus products  of  one  institution  in  the  support  of  others  where 
there  is  a  deficiency ;  and  more  than  all  by  personal  and  frequent 
visitation,  by  consultation  with  superintendents  and  boards  of 
managers,  by  personal  investigation  and  by  establishing,  as  far  as 
he  has  had  power,  coherency  and  uniformity  in  the  institutions  as 
a  whole,  he  has  been  an  efiicient  aid  to  the  institutions  themselves 
and  to  the  Legislature  in  making  appropriations  for  them,  while 
no  charge  made  even  in  the  heat  of  political  conflict  has  ever  been 
sustained,  that  either  politics  or  partisan  purposes  have  entered 
into  the  administration  of  his  oflBce  or  into  the  administration 
of  these  institutions  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  desire  to  criticise  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents  at  RandalTs  Island,  nor  that  what  I  say  shall  be  con- 
strued as  showing  any  hostility  toward  it;  but  it  affords  such  an 
apt  refutation  of  much  that  has  been  said  that  I  cannot  forbear 
referring  to  it  for  illustration  only. 

That  institution  was  organized  and  built  by  a  society  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  a  voluntary  corporation  of 
estimable  gentlemen  who  have  elected  their  own  successors.  The 
State  has  no  legal  interest  in  the  ground  or  the  buildings ;  the 
Governor  does  not  appoint  its  managers ;  it  is  not  subject  to  th€ 
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Civil  Service  Law  in  the  appointment  of  its  employees,  but  State 
authorities  have  committed  to  it  for  years  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  and  the  Stat^  has  for  years  contributed  to  it  practically 
all  its  maintenance  fund  amounting  to  more  than  f  150,000  a  year. 
It  occupies  an  anomalous  position  toward  the  State,  but  for  illus- 
trative  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  being  managed  by  philan- 
thropic people  not  chosen  through  partisan  influence  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  exempt  from  the  Civil  Service  Law,  and  ought  therefore 
to  typify  what  may  be  expected  of  people  engaged  in  such  a  task 
when  unrestrained  by  the  State  authority  which  characterizes  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  maintained  for  the  same 
purpose  by  similar  methods  of  reformation,  but  owned  by  the 
State  and  managed  for  the  State,  by  a  board  of  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  report  of  the  Fiscal  Sux)ervisor, 
however,  the  conditions  which  have  obtained  at  Randall's  Island. 
Until  within  a  few  months  supplies  were  being  received  without 
being  weighed  or  measured;  upon  attention  being  called  to  it  by 
the  Fiscal  Supervisor  a  number  of  shortages  were  found.  The 
inmates  of  the  institution  were  not  properly  fed  as  an  examination 
of  its  dietary  at  page  73  of  the  first  report  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor 
will  readily  disclose.  Six  days  out  of  seven,  nothing  was  served 
for  breakfast  but  coffee,  bread  and  syrup,  whereas,  at  Rochester, 
the  children  received  coffee,  bread,  oatmeal,  cookies,  syrup,  milk, 
gravy,  ginger  cookies,  cracked  wheat,  beef,  potatoes,  butter,  rolled 
oats  and  corn  meal  mush  during  the  same  seven  days. 

For  practically  the  same  number  of  rations,  the  institution  at 
Randall's  Island  purchased  in  July,  1903,  about  three  thousand 
pounds  more  of  meat  than  the  Rochester  institution  and  yet  the 
bill  of  fare  shows  that,  during  July,  beef  was  served  in  stew  on 
only  three  occasions  and  corned  beef  and  baked  pork  and  beans 
once  each.  No  butter  was  served  the  inmates  during  that  week,  al- 
though the  institution  had  seven  hundred  pounds  of  butter  for 
that  month  and  although  the  institution  had  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dozens  of  eggs  for  the  month  there  were  none  served  the 
inmates.  The  quantity  of  food  was  otherwise  deficient  with  refer- 
ence to  vegetables  and  yet  the  farmer  at  that  institution  reported 
that  there  were  gathered  during  that  month  of  July  and  the  first 
week  of  August,  375  heads  of  cabbage,  3,345  ears  of  com,  9  bushels 
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of  beets,  8  bushels  of  spinach,  18  bushels  of  butter  beans  and  3 
bushels  of  large  onions,  together  with  quantities  of  radishes  and 
lettuce.  And  the  per  capita  cost  of  food  was  f24.06  at  Randall's 
Island  as  against  |22.17  at  Rochester. 

After  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  had  inspected  the  institution  and 
recommended  some  improvements,  marked  improvement  took 
place  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food. 

Clothing  and  shoes  were  likewise  deficient  at  Randall's  Island, 
although  Randall's  Island  spent  more  money  for  leather  than 
either  the  Rochester  institution  or  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira,  and  used  twice  as  much  sole  leather  for  50  per  cent,  more 
shoes,  and  although  the  per  capita  cost  of  clothing  at  Randall's 
Island  was  f20.50,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  at  Bath  and  Elmira, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  at  Rochester.  An  examination 
of  the  books  of  the  institution  showed  that  they  were  not  properly 
kept  and  that  its  bills  were  not  being  promptly  paid  as  they 
should  have  been.     « 

A  teacher  of  the  institution  reported  that  none  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  board  of  managers,  called  the  school  committee,  had 
ever  visited  her  class  room;  that  her  principal  had  never  heard 
her  teach  a  lesson;  that  her  visits  had  always  been  hurried  ones 
and  that  she  had  been  in  to  hear  the  pupils  read,  but  not  to  hear 
a  lesson  taught,  although  there  were  sixty-four  pupils  under  this 
teacher's  instruction. 

On  September  4,  1903,  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  wrote  to  Governor 
Odell,  summarizing  the  conditions  he  had  found  there  as  follows: 
"  I  believe  that  the  State  is  very  much  handicapped  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  Refuge  by  its  having  a  board  of  managers  who  do 
not  receive  their  appointment  through  the  executive  and  further 
by  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  not  subject  to  the  Civil  Service 
Laws.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  brought  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  other  institutions  which  are  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
laws  of  the  State,  either  in  discipline,  general  management  or 
economy." 

If  the  recent  legislation  relative  to  charitable  institutions  which 
has  been  criticised,  has  been  justly  criticised,  why  did  these  con- 
ditions exist  at  Randall's  Island,  and  if  he  were  able  to  accom< 
plish  nothing  more  than  the  correction  of  those  conditions,  would 
it  not  have  justified  his  appointment? 
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The  State  has  recently  undertaken  at  large  expense  the  removal 
of  the  Indnstrial  School  at  Rochester  to  a  1,400  acre  farm  in  the 
country,  not  for  partisan  purposes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inmates  and  it  has  resolved  to  build  an  institution  of  its  own  in 
the  country  to  take  the  place  of  the  Randall's  Island  institution. 
It  is  performing  its  duties  in  regard  to  these  institutions  and  its 
duties  to  civilization  and  society  concerning  all  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  State  better,  as  well  as  more  economically, 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  should  have  the  cordial  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  men  and  women  whom  this  convention 
represents. 

And  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  Governor  Odell,  who 
have  been  endeavoring  earnestly  and  honestly  to  meet  and  solve 
the  problems,  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  who  has  been  engaged  in 
executing  the  plan  should  have  commendation,  where  they  have 
many  times  had  criticism,  and  the  general  moral  support  which 
is  so  necessary  in  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  have  just  that  from  those  who  under- 
stand the  facts  and  are  honest  in  their  desire  for  a  proper  solu- 
tion of  these  questions,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  ever  be 
granted  by  those  who  insist  that  their  plan  and  theirs  alone  must 
be  adopted  before  the  thing  is  settled  right.  I  do  not,  believe  I 
am  bigoted  or  prejudiced  in  this  matter.  I  certainly  hope  I  am 
not,  for  I  belong  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  convinced,  anxious 
for  temperate  and  just  criticism,  because  my  critics  have  many 
times  been  my  greatest  friends,  and  entirely  willing  when  proper 
to  acknowledge  an  error,  but  always  anxious  to  make  a  little  less 
error  each  second  time  and  advance  somewhat,  if  ever  so  little, 
rather  than  by  conservatism  or  obstinacy  to  refuse  to  look  facts 
in  the  face  or  determine  my  course  by  fancy  and  not  by  facts. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  of  New  York:  May  I  ask  the  Senator  one 
question? 

Senator  Armstrong  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Folks:  Did  the  Senator  say  he  had  reference  to  the  lunacy 
legislation  of  1902? 

Senator  Armstrong:  Yes;  the  law  of  1902. 

Mr.  Folks  :  I  understood  him  to  say  he  referred  to  the  lunacy 
legislation  of  1902,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seemed  to  me  he  was 
explaining  the  legislation  of  1893,  because  every  possible  abuse 
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to  which  he  referred  has  been  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission  in  Lunacy  from  the  year  1893-4.  No  building  could 
he  erected,  no  specification  approved,  no  plans  approved  from  the 
year  1893,  no  money  expended  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except 
by  the  permission  and  under  the  approval  of  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy.  Concerning  the  plan  which  he  sets  forth  aa  desirable^ 
we  should  no  doubt  all  agree,  but  the  point  is  that  we  fully 
secured  that  by  the  law  of  1893. 

As  between  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  State  Industrial 
School,  T  have  only  words  of  fullest  admiration  and  praise  for 
the  Rochester  institution.  I  believe  the  Randall's  Island  insti- 
tution to  be  fairly  open  to  criticism.  All  that  I,  for  one,  desire 
is  that  each  State  hospital  for  the  insane  be  managed  as  is  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  which  he  praises  so  highly, 
by  a  board  of  managers  subject  to  central  financial  control. 

Mr.  Frederic  Almy,  of  Buffalo:  These  two  men  have  had 
forty  minutes,  and  I  would  like  three  or  four  minutes  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  things  they  have  said. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  New  York:  I  rise  to  make  a  mo- 
tion. I  am  here  as  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  next  paper  and 
have  put  some  thought  in  the  preparation  of  a  discussion  on  it; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  believe  this  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  extraordinarily  important  topic,  and  if  the  gentleman  who 
is  to  present  the  next  pai)er  will  consent  with  me  that  the  next 
twenty  minutes,  or  say  twenty-five  minutes,  be  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  by  either  side,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
interest  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  will  be  con- 
served possibly  more  than  by  anything  that  we  might  have  to  say. 

Chairman  Fetter:    Do  I  hear  any  motion  or  second? 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  of  Albany:  1  move  the  reading  of  the 
next  paper  be  postponed  for  the  next  twenty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Devine  :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Loomis  consents 
to  that?    I  think  there  is  a  certain  courtesy  due  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Loomis,  of  Buffalo:  It  makes  no  difference 
to  me. 

Mr.  Frederick  Almy,  of  Buffalo:    I  did  not  intend  to  speak 
this  evening  except  on  the  paper  of  Mr.  Loomis,  with  which  I  am 
in  accord;  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  things  without  any 
17 
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time  for  preparation.  I  am  a  believer  in  organized  charity,  but 
I  am  not  a  believer  in  politically  organized  charity.  And  when, 
in  addition  to  a  movement  to  centralize  charity  at  Albany,  we 
have  a  further  movement  to  cut  out  its  tongue,  so  to  speak,  by 
abolishing  the  unpaid  boards  of  managers,  which  constitute  an 
organized  voice  of  charity  in  this  State,  it  stirfi  all  the  resentment 
of  which  a  meek  man  is  capable.  Under  Governor  Roosevelt  we 
felt  we  had  a  tower  of  strength,  in  matters  either  of  civil  service 
reform  or  charity,  but  under  his  successor,  in  spite  of  his  final 
support  of  the  Tenement  House  Law  and  his  constant  support 
of  the  splendid  child  labor  laws,  we  never  knew  at  what  hour 
we  might  be  called  from  Buffalo  across  the  State  to  resist  attacks 
either  upon  the  Tenement  House  Law  or  something  even  more 
vital.  I- agree  that  the  Fiscal  Supervisor's  office  alluded  to  by 
Judge  Andrews  at  the  opening  meeting  is  not  without  good,  and 
yet  the  opportunities  of  such  a  place  are  so  vast  and  so  subtle, 
that  the  man  who  holds  it  should  be  above  suspicion^  Then  we 
have  a  measure  proposing  to  do  away  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities;  then  a  measure  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  unpaid 
boards.  The  Governor  has  power  to  remove  extravagant  boards ; 
but  it  is  proposed  thit  these  unpaid  servants  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  this  means  that  we  lose  a  group  of  unpaid  workers,  such 
as  private  parties  are  making  effort  to  win;  that  you  wipe  out 
a  little  army  of  unpaid  workers,  composed  of  men  and  women 
of  all  denominations,  from  all  o^'er  the  State.  With  such  boards 
all  charitable  legislation  has  to  run  a  lively  gauntlet  of  public 
opinion.  When  these  boards  were  gone,  there  would  be  no  such 
public  protection  against  a  further  centralizing  measure.  That 
measure  almost  succeeded.  If  that  measure  had  succeeded  you 
would  have  to-day  no  unpaid  boards  for  the  protection  and  care 
of  the  State  insane,  but  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy,  which  is  composed  of  one  competent,  talented  man, 
and  two  others,  respected  citizens  but  not  technically  proficient, 
who  receive  each  a  salary  of  |5,000  a  year  for  not  interfering.  That 
is  net  a  very  strong  bulwark  ^between  the  insane  poor  and  politics. 
We  want  to  protest  here  against  any  further  centralization,  any 
further  politically  organized  charity,  any  further  measure  lessen- 
ing in  number  or  making  less  effective  that  little  army  of  philan- 
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thropic  volunteers,  men  and  women  who  have  given  time  and 
thought  to  these  questions,  and  who  honestly  care  about  them. 

Mr.  John  H.  Osborne,  of  Auburn :  Before  proceeding  to  any 
other  remarks  which  I  may  have  to  offer,  I  wish  to  notice  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rogers  at  his  opening;  when  he  stated 
he  was  a  practical  politician,  he  stated  a  truth.  I  am  going 
to  illustrate  that  fact  with  an  instance.  Two  years -ago  there  was 
a  man  employed  at  the  Willard  State  Hospital  who  was  detected 
red-handed  one  night  in  smuggling  liquor  upon  the  premises  of 
the  hospital  in  order  to  sell  it  to  the  employees.  That  man  was 
a  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rogers.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Rogers  heard 
of  it  he  came  there  post-haste  and  insisted  that  the  m^n  should  be 
reinstated  after  having  been  summarily  dismissed. 

Mr.  Rogers  (interrupting) :  Will  I  have  a  chance  to  reply  to 
this? 

Mr.  Osborne  :  It  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Mr.  Rogers:  The  statement  of  the  gentleman  is  untrue.  May 
I  reply  after  he  has  finished? 

Mr.  Osborne:  It  is  not  untrue.    I  will  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  George  McLaughlin,  of  Albany :  I  rise  to  make  an  objec- 
tion. Personal  matters  are  out  of  order  in  this  Conference.  This 
sx>eaker  is  not  in  order,  and  I  insist  upon  a  ruling  upon  my  point 
of  order. 

Chairman  Fetter  :  I  hold  the  point  of  order  well  taken. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  him  make  his  state- 
ment if  I  can  make  one  in  reply,  but  I  don't  care  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  :  Very  ^ell,  I  will  go  on  to  something  else,  but 
Mr.  Rogers  is  aware  it  is  true.  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  appointments  made  by  the  Governor, 
as  to  the  theory  audi  practice  of  ^gubernatorial  appointments. 
They  are  of  the  class  kept  out  from  the  civil  service  laws  because 
it  is  supposed  that  the  appointees  should  be  of  a  character  far 
above  those  required  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
employees  of  State  institutions.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Governor 
offers  the  position  to  men  of  character,  that  is  the  theory  of  ap- 
pointment, offers  the  position  only  to  men  who  are  best  fitted  for 
the  place.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  places  to  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Governor  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he 
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should  know  of  or  should  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter and  the  merits  and  the  acquirements  and  capacity  of  the 
appointees.  Yet  he  acts  on  the  appointments  as  if  he  does,  as  if 
he  knew  every  one  of  them  personally  and  thoroughly,  and  knew 
they  were  fitted  for  their  place.  That  is  the  theory.  What  is 
the  practice  ?  The  practice  is  the  Governor  does  not  really  appoint 
them.  They  are  appointed  by  the  machine,  by  the  boss,  by  the 
county  boss.  That  idea  was  illustrated  for  me  very  practically 
in  an  interview  1  had  with  Governor  Black  in  1897  when  I  called 
upon  him  to  remonstrate  against  the  reappointment  of  a  manager 
of  a  certain  State  hospital  whose  term  was  about  to  expire.  I 
hand't  gone  very  far  in  my  statements  when  he  arrested  me  with 
the  inquiry,  "Does  your  Senator  know  about  this?  Have  you 
consulted  him?"  "Why,  no,  I  haven't,  I  didn't  suppose  it  was 
necessary."  Well,  his  next  remark  gave  me  to  understand  that 
it  was  useless  to  come  to  him  unless  I  had  first  seen  the  Senator. 

Now,  that  was  an  illustration  of  the  practice  apart  from  the 
theory  of  gubernatorial  appointments.  The  local  man  does  the 
appointing  really;  the  Governor  signs  the  commission,  but  the 
name  is  written  in  the  commission  at  the  behest  of  the  local  boss, 
Now,  can  this  state  of  things  be  remedied?  There  may  be  several 
remedies.  Let  me  suggest  one.  There  is  a  State  constitutional 
convention  to  be  held  before  long,  I  think  next  year  or  else  the 
year  after,  the  twenty  years  having  expired  since  the  last  conven- 
tion. In  that,  put  a  provision  taking  away  from  the  Governor  the 
appointing  power  to  all  local  offices  away  from  Albany ;  I  would 
except  those  in  Albany,  whom  he  should  appoint  because  he  is  in 
personal,  official,  direct  relation*  with  them ;  but  those  away  at 
the  ends  of  the  State,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  let  them  be 
appointed  by  an  appointment  board.  Divide  the  State  into 
appointment  districts,  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve,  the  outer  lines  of 
each  district  to  be  county  lines.  Have  the  appointment  boards 
elected  by  the  voters  of  these  districts,  each  one  of  them  having  an 
appointment  board,  and  provide  that  no  voter  shall  vote  for 
more  than  one-half  the  number  upon  a  board,  for  that  will  insure 
a  bipartisan  appointment  board.  The  voters  in  an  appointment 
district,  having  good  knowledge  of  the  character  and  capacity  of 
each  one  nominated  by  the  political  parties  for  a  place  upon 
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the  appointment  board,  will  be  inclined  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  most  worthy  without  much  regard  for  party  lines.  An 
appointment  board  so  constituted  would  be  likely  to  make  apx)oiiit- 
ments  of  a  far  higher  character  than  those  now  made,  nominally 
by  the  Governor,  but  really  by  the  local  party  bosses. 

I  would  surest  this  as  a  matter  of  thought  for  you.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  appointments  by  the  Governor  all  over 
the  State  is  an  antiquated,  useless  and  dangerous  practice,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  it  if  he  is  a  conscientious, 
upright  man ;  if  he  is  not,  then  it  is  a  dangerous  power  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  ignorant,  utterly  ignorant,  of  the  per- 
sonal character  and  administrative  capacity  of  those  whom  he 
appoints. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine^,  of  New  York :  Some  four  years  ago 
T  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  introduction  to  the  Governor  by  a 
mutual  friend,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  It  was  the  belief 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator,  that  some  one  who  wa«  in  the  relations 
in  which  I  happened  to  be  with  charitable  people  throughout  the 
State  might  perhaps  say  a  few  words  to  the  Governor  that  would 
give  him  a  better  idea  as  to  how  the  plans,  which  he  was  defending, 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State, 
would  be  regarded  generally  by  those  who  were  interested,  as  good 
citizens,  in  the  charitable  institutions.  I  took  that  opportunity 
to  express  myself  somewhat  strongly  upon  the  subject,  but  I  was 
unable  to  make  any  particular  impression  upon  the  Governor. 
He  intimated  that  the  agitation  on  the  subject  was  only  a  "  flash 
in  the  pan ; "  that  any  opposition  which  there  might  be  would 
speedily  disappear  when  the  agitation  on  the  subject  came  to 
an  end. 

Complaint  has  been  made  on  this  floor  just  now  that  it  is  rather 
a  popular  thing  to  find  fault  with  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen :  the  one  reason  more  than  any  other  why 
it  is  a  popular  thing  throughout  this  State  to  find  fault  with  the 
Governor  is  because  four  years  ago,  three  years  ago,  two  years 
ago,  he  insisted  upon  disregarding  the  sentiments,  the  opinions, 
the  advice  given  to  him  by  disinterested  people  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the 
State. 
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I  wish  to  put  into  contrast  with  that  interview,  one  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  having  with  the  Governor-elect  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  said  to  me  earnestly  and  with  obvious  sincerity,  "  In  the 
charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State,  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  with  no  reference  whatever  to  party 
aflSliations  and  every  appointment  shouldi  be  such  as  to  command 
the  immediate  respect  and  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  charitable  work  and  the  real  needs  of  our 
public  dependents."  Now,  Governor  Higgins  did  not  say  that 
to  me  in  secrecy ;  he  aeked  me  if  I  would  not  make  it  known  as 
widely  as  I  could?  He  said  that  this  was  his  view  in  regard  to 
appointments. 

The  Senator  complains  that  our  statements  have  been  general, 
that  our  criticisms  have  been  vague,  that  we  have  not  been  specific. 
Let  us  see  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
been  pretty  specific.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  chairman 
referred  to  the  appointment  at  Napanoch  a  little  while  ago,  and 
to  the  appointment  of  alienists  in  New  York  City,  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  being  otherwise  than  specific.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  statements  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
through  the  public  press,  and  in  the  little  periodical  with  which  I 
happen  to  be  connected,  not  to  mention  others,  in  regard  to  hos- 
pitals ;  and  that  the  remarks  made  by  members  of  the  Conference 
here  have  been  quite  specific. 

Senator  Armstrong  (interrupting)  :  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Devine? 

Mr.  Devinb:  Certainly. 

Senator  Armstrong:  Will  you  specify,  give  a  specific  charge 
which  was  made  by  the  gentleman  in  his  report  concerning  a 
charitable  institution  in  the  State?    Napanoch  is  not  one. 

Mr.  Devine  :  It  ought  to  be  a  reformatory. 

Senator  Armstrong  :  I  agree  that  it  might  be  better  managed. 
Take  charitable  institutions  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  or 
asylums  for  the  insane,  although  they  are  not  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

'Mr.  Devine  :  Mr.  Folks  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  make  a 
specific  statement  about  hospitals  for  the  insane  than  I  am. 
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Senator  Armstrong  :  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Devinb:  Well,  the  chairman  is  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  were  any  specific  statements  in  regard  to  charitable 
institutions  in  this  report  or  not.  I  think  there  were.  I  think 
there  were  some  specific  statements  there.  I  have  not  read  it  at 
all  or  heard  it  before  to-night. 

Chairman  Fetter:  The  only  reference  to  hospitals  for  the 
insane  was  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  but  as  far 
as  specific  statements  are  concerned,  you  have  only  to  run  back 
through  the  files  of  Charities  to  find  a  number  of  instances  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Armstrong  :  I  was  referring  to  the  chairman's  report. 

Mr.  Devinb:  Senator  Armstrong,  your  whole  complaint  was 
a  general  one  relating  to  the  Conference;  that  we  did  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  When  you  speak  about  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, about  people  who  are  your  political  opponents,  you  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  We  have  no  responsibility  for  that.  But  when 
you  refer  to  complaints  and  statements  that  are  made  here,  or  at 
Albany,  or  statements  made  in  the  public  press  by  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  Conference,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they 
are  pretty  definite  and  pretty  specific. 

When  the  leader  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  he  did  not  propose  to  vote  for  any  change  in  existing 
legislation  until  his  judgment  was  convinced,  I  for  one  felt  en- 
tirely in  sympathy  with  him.  I  do  not  think  that  the  members  of 
this  Conference  wish  any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  favor  any 
legislation  or  to  favor  the  repeal  of  any  legislation  unless  they 
can  convince  his  judgment.  They  ask  merely  for  his  fair  consid- 
eration. They  do  ask  that  in  these  things  they  may  be  accorded 
a  consideration  which  was  not  accorded  to  us  when  the  legislation 
in  regard  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  proposed  legislation 
in  regard  to  State  charitable  institutions  were  enacted.  They  ask 
that  decisions  of  the  Legislature  should  be  made  upon  the  merits 
of  the  propositions  that  are  before  the  Legislature.  It  did  not 
seem  to  us  that  all  the  important  facts  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration. A  definite  policy  had  been  decided  upon  as  it  appeared 
to  us,  by  the  political  organization,  as  a  whole,  which  was  in 
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charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  a  decision  had  been  reached  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  consideration 
given  to  these  things  which  seemed  to  ns  so  important  and  which 
related  to  the  direct  welfare  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  institutions. 
I  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  improper  motives  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  were  any  improper  motives.  I  think  the  motives  which 
led  both  the  gentlemen  to  vote  for  these  measures  two  years  ago 
and  which  led  the  Governor-elect  of  the  State  to  favor  that  legis- 
lation then  was  very  largely  a  financial  one.  I  think  that  they 
believed  in  a  centralization  of  financial  matters,  that  that  would 
bring  about  a  more  business-like  administration  of  affairs.  But 
when  the  Governor-elect,  having  considered  this  subject  anew,  is 
now  ready  to  say  what  he  has  said,  and  said  repeatedly,  that  he 
is  entirely  in  favor  of  reestablishing  tliese  local  boards  of  man- 
agers for  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  that  these  boards  should 
have  all  the  responsibility  except  such  as  is  purely  financial,  he 
takes  a  position  in  which  he  has  our  support,  and  in  which  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Tvegislature.  Our  position  is  that 
all  questions  in  regard  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  inmates  of 
the  hospitals,  all  questions  in  regard  to  who  shall  feed,  clothe, 
and  care  for  the  patients  shall  be  vested  in  a  local  independent 
board  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  inspection  of  the 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  and  that  these  responsibilities  should 
not  be  vested  in  a  single  head  or  commission  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  appoihtment  of  subor- 
dinates in  State  hospitals  does  rest  in  the  superintendent  now, 
the  same  as  it  has  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  not  it* 
the  board  of  managers?  Has  any  change  been  made  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  Devine  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Rogers  :  I  will  answer  the  question — no.  The  statute  stood 
then  as  it  is  now.  He  appoints  the  subordinates.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  he  still  has  the  power. 

Mr.  Devine:  But  the  power  of  appointing  and  discharging 
the  superintendent — that  used  to  be  under  local  administratioii 
entirely. 

Mr.  Rogers:  The  criticism  you  are  making  is  unfounded, 
because  the  superintendent  has  the  same  power  now  that  he  had 
then. 
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Mb,  Dbvine  :  But  that  is  the  very  point,  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  the  superintendent.  That  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  hospital,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent,  the  fixing  of  his  salary,  and  the 
right  of  removal. 

Mb.  Rogers  :  If  we  had  more  time  J  would  like  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  you. 

Mb.  Dbvine:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  up  all  these  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Rogers,  if  they  can  be  taken  up  with  an  open  mind  and 
on  their  merits,  and  if  you  do  not  feel  committed  absolutely  to 
everything  that  has  already  been  done.  That  is  all  the  members 
of  this  Conference  ask. 

Mb.  Homi»  Folks,  of  New  York :  We  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  from  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
and  I  wish  to  point  out  one  matter  in  regard  to  lunacy  legislation, 
as  to  which  our  observation  may  have  covered  a  wider  area  than 
theirs.  They  are  necessarily  more  or  less  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  New  York.  Some  of  us  have  for  ten  years  or  more  been 
familiar  with  the  State  institutions  in  all  the  states  of  the  country. 
Now,  as  we  have  gone  to  our  National  Conferences  of  Charities^ 
we  have  met  numbers  of  eminent  physicians,  men  with  wide  ex- 
perience and  superior  knowledge.  We  have  met  them  at  times, 
and  then  the  next  year  we  have  not  met  them,  and,  on  inquiring 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  absence,  have  been  told  that  the  political 
situation  in  their  states  had  changed  and  as  a  result  that  all  the 
superintendents  had  been  changed.  Now,  the  point  is  this,  that 
in  the  states  in  which  that  occurred — I  could  name  them  one  by 
one — the  first  means  by  which  the  change  was  made  was  the 
substitution  of  a  salaried  board  of  three  members  for  the  larger, 
unsalaried  board  of  managers.  Now,  knowing  these  things,  I 
think  that  the  Assemblyman  and  Senator  will  forgive  us  for  hav- 
ing had  a  certain  degree  of  apprehension,  when  the  same  plan 
was  brought  forward  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Will  you  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  Folks:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Will  you  tell  me  whether  in  those  states  the 
appointing  power  was  limited  to  the  eligibles  upon  a  civil  service 
list? 
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Mr.  Folks:  The  power  appointing  a  superintendent  was  not 
limited  to  an  eligible  list. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Then  we  have  a  very  excellent  safeguard  in  this 
State. 

Mr.  Folks  :  We  have  a  safeguard  to  a  certain  extent,  but  per- 
haps no  one  knows  better  •than  the  Assemblyman,  the  Senator, 
and,  I  may  add,  myself,  as  I  have  held  public  oflSce,  that  the 
Civil  -Service  Law  is  but  a  partial  protection  against  partisan 
influences. 

Mr.  Rogers:  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  chief  examiner  of  the 
State  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Folks:  I  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Fowler,  but  the 
civil  service  system  does  not  and  can  not  wholly  eliminate  politi- 
cal influences.  I  wish  the  members  of  the  Legislature  would  give 
the  members  of  this  Conference  this  credit:  that  they  will  distin- 
guish between  what  we  have  said  as  to  what  had  been  done,  and 
what  we  said  we  thought  ttyjs  lileJy  to  happen.  We  said  we 
thought  the  abolition  of  boards  of  managers  paved  the  way  for 
partisan  interference,  but  we  have  not  said,  that  is,  this  Con- 
ference, the  people  here,  have  not  said  that  the  State  hospitals 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  political  machine.  Now,  to  com- 
plete the  whole  story,  I  must  say  that  since  these  additional 
powers  have  been  confern^l  upon  the  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
occasionally  here  and  there  something  happens  in  the  Commission 
which  we  know  would  not  happen  were  the  Commission  left 
wholly  to  itself.  I  mention  as  one  instance  the  appointment, 
referred  to  by  the  chairman,  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
alienists.  No  one  of  you  who  knows  at  all  the  circumstances 
could  suggest  for  a  moment  that  that  particular  appointment 
would  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  unsolicited 
from  a  political  source;  that  we  must  all  admit,  or  plead  our 
'  own  prejudices.  Now,  then,  when  we  see  it  happen  in  a  little 
thing,  we  are  afraid  it  will  happen  in  some  important  things  if 
the  system  tliat  permits  it  is  continued  just  as  it  is. 

Chairman  Fetter:  Mr.  Loomis  has  a  brief  paper  and  Mr. 
Devine  hns  no  paper  at  all.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
at  this  point  we  will  call  on  Mr.  Frank  M.  Loomis,  of  Buffalo. 
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The  Radical  Defect  of  the  Merit  System. 

There  is  possibly  no  person  in  this  room,  other  than  myself, 
who  does  not  believe  that  his  or  her  opinions  on  mooted  questions 
of  public  interest  are  safely  conservative.  There  are  some  of  you 
who  derive  no  little  satisfaction  from  that  belief.  This  satisfac- 
tion is  denied  me,  for  I  am  confessedly  a  radical.  Not  that  I 
would  have  you  think  that  I  am  in  any  wise  doubtful  of  the  safety, 
sanity  or  correctness  of  my  own  opinions :  one  who  knows  me  will 
believe  that  of  me  for  a  moment.  But,  like  the  old  time  abolition- 
ist, who  believed,  and  believed  rightly,  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  slavery  question  was  abolition,  so  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
abolition  of  the  spoils  system,  root  and  branch,  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  efficient  administration  in  all  branches  of  government. 

My  Subject  this  evening  is,  The  Radical  Defect  of  the  Merit 
System.  That  defect  I  conceive  to  be  the  failure  to  provide  a 
method  or  methods  by  which  not  only  the  minor  places,  but  all 
the  places  in  the  public  service  may  be  filled  by  a  practical  test 
of  merit  and  fitness.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
fiervative  about  this,  no  tsaving  clause,  or  reservation  of  positions 
to  which  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  apply  a  test  of  merit  and 
fitness.  I  insist  rather  that  there  ought  not  to  be  and  must  not 
be  any  exceptions  if  we  are  to  have  a  merit  system  worthy  of  the 
name;  I  am  here  to  insist  and  maintain  as  best  I  can  that  the 
practical  diflSculties  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law  result  not  because  it  is  impracticable  to  apply  a  merit 
test  in  all  cases,  but  because  rather  of  a  radical  defect  in  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  test  is  applied. 

To  be  specific — we  have  had  now  for  many  years  a  system  of 
competitive  examinations  which  all  impartial  observers  agree  fur- 
nishes, when  intelligently  applied,  a  relativaly  adequate  test  of 
the  qualifications  of  persons  seeking  minor  positions  in  the  public 
service.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  promotion  from  these 
minor  positions  to  relatively  higher  positions,  but  not  to  the  high- 
est positions.  Why?  Is  it  because  a  test  of  fitness  is  not  needed 
for  the  highest  positions  equally,  if  not  more  than  for  the  lesser 
positions?  Most  assuredly  not;  but  because  rather,  it  is  said,  of 
the  impracticability  of  applying  a  merit  test  in  filling  these  higher 
positions;  but  really  because,  and  I  say  this  not  without  weighing 
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my  words,  of  an  unconfessed  unwillingnefis  to  relinquish  the  re- 
maining remnant  of  oflScial  patronage.  I  know  that  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  rash  statement ;  it  is  confessedly  a  radical  one,  and 
intentionally  so.  To  the  end  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  how  radical,  if  rafih,  the  statement  is,  let  me  say  specific- 
ally that  I  regard  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  exempt- 
ing heads  of  departments,  deputies,  secretaries  and  like  positions 
as  without  any  foundation  in  principle  or  in  reason ;  and  I  have 
still  less  regard  for  the  court-made  law  that  confidential  positione 
so-called  must  be  exempted  because  of  the  alleged  impracticability 
of  filling  such  places  by  a  competitive  examination.  I  know  that, 
as  a  lawyer,  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  treading  on  dangerous  ground 
in  assuming  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  courts;  but  we  are 
not  in  court  now,  and!  incur!  no  risk  from  a  plainly  spoken 
assumption  that  judges  are  but  mortals,  liable  to  err  and  subject 
to  the  perversities  of  judgment  that  at  times  afflict  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

But  why  do  I  say  that  the  higher  places  named  should  not  be 
exempted? 

1.  Because  a  test  of  fitness  is  needed  for  these  places  as  mudi 
as,  if  not  more  than,  for  those  which  are  graded  lower. 

2.  Because  experience  proves  that  the  choice  of  the  appointing 
oflBcer  for  these  higher  positions  is  determined  by  partisan  consid- 
erations as  much  as  when  appointments  are  made  in  the  lower 
grades.  Heads  of  departments,  deputies,  and  secretaries  owe 
their  positions  not  always,  but  usually,  to  political  pull.  Almost 
invariably  the  indorsement  of  the  "  organization  "  is  a  prerequisite 
to  receiving  an  appointment.  I  do  not  assert  that  no  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  though  it  is 
too  apt  to  be  a  minor  consideration,  but  I  challenge  contradiction 
of  the  assertion  that  as  a  rule,  and  a  very  general  rule,  appoint- 
ments to  the  exempted  positions  are  primarily  political  appoint- 
ments. 

It  is  urged  as  an  excuse  for  exemptions  that  executive  ability, 
tact,  and  like  qualifications  can  not  be  tested  by  competitive  exam- 
inations. In  a  sense  this  is  true,  yet  in  another  and  wider  sense  it 
is  untrue.  In  most  competitive  examinations  as  now  conducted,  a 
large  percentage  is  given  for  experience  in  similar  work,  and  the 
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appointing  power  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  prescribing  the  scope 
of  the  examination.  I 

If  any  of  us  were  at  the  liead  of  a  department  and  had  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  or  secretary  the  first  consideration  with 
us  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  what  experience,  and  what  success 
has  the  man  whom  we  have  in  mind  had  in  work  similar  to  that 
which  he  would  have  to  do  in  the  position  to  which  we  are  think- 
ing of  appointing  him?  I  know  what  the  rejoinder  of  many  of 
you  to  this  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  made  by  the 
politicians  in  each  and  every  instance  when  it  is  sought  to  take 
a  position  out  of  the  competitive  schedule.  You  would  insist, 
just  as  the  politician  does,  that  if  left  untrammeled  in  your  choice 
you  could  make  a  better  selection.  And  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  reply,  as  I  do  very  emphatically,  that  I  doubt  it.  Most 
of  you,  perhaps,  would  not  be  greatly  hampered  by  purely  political 
influences,  yet  you  would  not  be  entirely  free  agents.  There  are 
very  few  of  us,  if  any,  who  are  not  under  obligations,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  still  fewer  of  us  who  would  not  be  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  personal  regard  and  friendship,  other  things  being 
not  so  very  unequal.  Though  reformers,  we  are  surely  not  so 
distinct  from  the  mass  of  humanity,  as  to  be  free  from  the  frailties 
which  are  common,  in  varying  measures,  to  all.  I  will  even  hazard 
the  opinion  that  the  judges  of  our  courts,  to  whom  I  tave 
before  referred,  would  not  be  above  providing  some  needy  and 
not  necessarily  eflScient  dependent  with  a  position  as  confidential 
secretary.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  this  State  where  a  Supreme 
Court  justice  appointed  his  own  son  to  such  a  position. 

In  short,  under  the  rules,  as  now  established  in  this  State, 
governing  appointments  to  minor  positions  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice, where  the  appointing  officer  has  the  choice  from  three  names 
certified  to  him,  where  the  appointment  when  made  is  probation- 
ary, and  where  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  power  of  removal 
for  cause,  I  am  satisfied  that  little  practical  inconvenience  and 
much  good  would  attend  the  extension  of  the  classified  service 
so  as  to  include  the  higher  positions  which  T  have  named. 

3.  A  further  and  very  important  reason  for  urging  the  exten- 
sion of  the  classified  service  is  that  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other, 
is  it  practicable  to  induce  the  best  qualified  men  to  take  the 
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examinations  provided  for  entrance  into  the  service.  In  other 
words  we  must  hold  out  some  inducement  beyond  that  of  con- 
tinued service  in  a  petty  position,  if  we  would  have  this  better 
class,  those  who  seek  the  highest  preferment  in  other  walks  of 
life,  enter  our  civil  service  examinations.  We  must  provide  a 
career  worthy  of  strenuous  effort,  as  worthy,  perhaps,  as  that  of 
any  of  the  professions;  and  conversely,  we  must  not  limit  that 
career  to  the  incumbency  of  minor  positions,  and  practically  bar 
all  chance  of  promotion  to  the  head  of  a  government  department. 
We  must  not  continue  to  say,  in  effect,  that  the  highest  award  is 
given  not  to  merit  but  to  subserviency  to  the  political  boss. 

Complaint  is  often  made,  and  not  by  spoils  politicians  alone, 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  some  relatively  high  administrative 
position  there  is  no  person  in  the  lower  grade  fit  for  promotion, 
and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  a  man  of  first-class  calibre 
from  outside  to  enter  a  competitive  examination  for  the  place. 
The  suggestion  that  such  places  should  be  exempted  then  follows. 
This  suggestion  is  not  without  force,  provided  the  defect,  that 
which  I  have  assumed  to  term  the  radical  defect  of  the  merit 
system,  be  not  rectified.  I  oppose  such  exemptions,  not  because 
I  fail  to  recognize  the  force  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the 
suggestion  therefor  is  based,  but  because  there  is  a  better  way. 
Let  it  but  be  understood  that  faithful  and  eflficient  service  for  the 
State  means  a  chance  for  further  advancement  equal  to  what  is 
promised,  or  may  be  reasonably  expected,  in  any  other  vocation, 
and  the  State  will  soon  have  at  its  command  the  very  best  talent 
available  anywhere. 

Now,  radical  as  I  have  confessed  myself  to  be,  I  have  been 
slow  in  coming  to  these  conclusions.  Like  most  civil  service  re- 
formers, I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  certain  places  in 
the  service  as  properly  exempted  for  the  very  reasons  which  I 
have  antagonized  here.  I  have  no  doubt,  now,  that  it  would 
have  been  unwise  at  the  outset  to  have  attempted  what  I  now 
advocate;  but  I  am  none  the  less  convinced  that  the  path  of  safety 
is  to  be  found,  now,  by  advancing  rather  than  by  retreating  from 
the  ground  already  won. 

This  leads  me  to  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  a  matter  which  was 
alluded  to  at  your  last  Conference — to  the  desirability  of  having 
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OUT  elective  officials  nominated  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
instead  of  at  political  conventions.  I  am  .in  hearty  accord  with 
the  idea  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  here  again,  as  a  radical,  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  want  of  thoroughness  and  consequent  ineflfective- 
ness  of  most  plans  for  direct  voting.  Generally,  these  plans  pro- 
vide for  party  nominations  at  a  caucus  on  an  enlarged  scale,  at 
which  the  members  of  the  party  are  expected  to  express  their 
preferences  for  a  party  nominee.  The  danger  is  that  in  all  but 
exceptional  cases  the  nominee  of  such  a  caucus  will  be  the  man 
who  has  the  "  organization  "  or  party  workers  behind  him,  just 
as  happens  under  the  present  system.  It  may  be  an  advance  on 
the  present  system,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  difference  in  the 
results  achieved  would  not  be  sufficiently  marked  to  be  appre- 
ciably noticeable.  A  further  criticism  is  that  there  would  be  no 
check  upon  the  domination  of  municipal  elections  by  political 
parties;  the  elections  would  still  be  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  a  contest  where  the  national  party  affiliations  of 
opposing  candidates  ought  not  to  be  considered. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League  held  at  Louis- 
ville in  1897,  speaking  from  the  text  that  "partisan  politics 
is  the  bane  of  municipal  government  in  America,"  I  advocated 
what  I  terra  the  free  nomination  system  as  the  only  efficient 
remedy  for  the  municipal  ills  which  follow  a  purely  partisan  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  affairs.  Briefly  stated,  this  plan  con- 
templates the  total  abolition  of  the  caucus  system  and  the  substi- 
tution therefor  of  the  plan  by  which  independent  candidates  are 
now  nominated  in  this  State  by  petition,  except  that  the  number  of 
signatures  required  to  the  nominating  petition  would  be  prefer- 
ably few,  say  not  more  than  ten.  The  name  of  every  candidate 
thus  nominated  would  then  go  on  the  blanket  ballot  with  the 
almost  certain  result  of  defeating  all  corrupt  political  combina- 
tions. There  would  not  be  two  elections,  one  inside  and  one 
outside  a  regular  political  organization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
plans  for  direct  party  nominations.  Political  nominations  might 
still  be  made,  as  we  are  informed  is  the  case  under  the  free 
nomination  system  in  England,  even  for  municipal  offices,  but 
there  need  be  no  resulting  harm,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
improper  nominations  could  be  defeated.    In  order  to  make  a  free 
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nomination  system  workable,  it  may  .be  needful  to  reduce  the 
number  of  elective  ofl^cials  so  as  to  avoid  an  undue  multiplicity 
of  candidates  at  the  poll.  But  this  would  be  directly  in  line 
with  the  best  and  most  advanced  thought  on  this  subject,  and  in 
itself,  I  think,  would  be  a  distinct  gain  for  good  government  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  a  plan 
for  free  nominations,  such  as  I  have  outlined,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  municipal  program  of  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  you  that  even  this  brief  presenta- 
tion of  the  free  nomination  scheme  is  foreign  to  my  subject  as 
announced — ^The  Radical  Defect  of  the  Merit  System — ^but  I 
think  not.  WTiile  the  Civil  Service  Law  relates  primarily  to  the 
classified  sjervice,  as  we  call  it,  the  civil  service  of  the  State  in- 
cludes practically  all  the  employees  of  the  State  outside  of  the 
militia.  There  is  necessarily  a  very  close  connection  between  the 
classified  and  unclassified  service,  and  that  which  I  have  assumed 
to  term  the  radical  defect  of  the  merit  system  can  never  be  com- 
pletely remedied  until  all  oflScials  and  employees  are  selected  by 
some  teRt  of  merit.  So  long  as  a  part,  and  especially  those  holding 
the  higher  positions,  are  selected  under  a  system  which  subor- 
dinates merit  to  purely  partisan  considerations,  just  so  long. will 
our  merit  system  be  radically,  almost  fatally,  defective. 

I  have  only  to  add  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  slightly 
paraphrased,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand. 
I  believe  this  government  can  not  endure  permanently,  half  slave 
in  the  bondage  of  the  spoils  system  and  half  free  in  its  devotion 
to  a  partial  merit  system.  I  do  not  expect  the  government  to 
be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other. 

Chairman  Fetter:  Those  who  have  followed  the  discussion 
this  evening  will  agree  that  it  has  not  been  marked  by  broad  con- 
demnation of  politicians  in  general ;  we  all  recognize  that  politi- 
cians are  chosen  from  and  by  the  people  and  are  much  like  the  rest 
of  us.  We  may  sometime  become  politicians,  and  the  politician 
may  in  turn  take  up  the  harmless  profession  of  teaching  or  of 
law.    We  should  theifefore  all  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
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tion/*  The  man  in  public  life  is  exposed  under  the  spoils  system 
to  a  too  great  pressure  where  the  spoils  system  prevails.  One  of 
the  speakers  said  truely  that  public  sentiment  is  improving,  that 
we  are  coming,  year  by  year,  to  a  higher  plane  of  public  service. 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  public  life  is  now  purer  and  that  our 
politicians  to-day  are  better  than  in  former  years.  But  this  result 
has  not  been  fatalistic ;  it  has  not  come  without  effort.  The  large 
measure  of  attained  reform  of  the  civil  service  has  made  possible 
not  only  better  minor  appointments,  but  a  finer  spirit  of  public 
service  among  the  higher  elected  officials.  Our  standard  of  judg- 
ment has  been  rising.  Public  attention  and  criticism  point  out 
defects  where  the  conditions  would  have  been  deemed  almost  ideal 
twenty -five  years  ago.  But  the  ideal  seems  almost  as  distant  now 
as  ever.  Such  a  discussion  as  we  have  had  here  to-night  indicates 
a  healthy  interest  in  the  question.  For  one  I  rejoice  heartily  that 
we  have  had  presented  to-night  the  various  phases  of  the  subject. 
We  may  hope  that  this  meeting  may  contribute  in  'some  measure 
toward  the  development  of  public  opinion  and  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  service  of  this  State  to  a  plane  higher  than  it 
has  ever  attained. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Appreciating  the  kindly  spirit  shown  by  Prof. 
Fetter,  I  wish  to  make  a  slight  correction  in  a  statement  made 
by  me.  In  the  stress  of  the  moment  I  think  I  used  a  word  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Osborne's  statement  which,  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  preparation,  I  would  not  have  used.  I  think  I  said  the 
statement  was  untrue.  I  did  not  mean  that,  for  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  Mr.  Osborne  to  make  any  such  a  remark.  I  meant  to 
state  it  was  inaccurate  and  I  ask  that  my  remark  be  corrected  in 
that  respect. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  at  11 :10  p.  m. 

EIGHTH  SESSION. 
Friday^  Novemler  18,  1904* 

This,  the  last  session  of  the  Conference,  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hebberd  at  10 :40  a.  m.,  and  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions presented  the  following  report : 

"  The  fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, assembled  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  15  to  18,  desires 
18 
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to  give  public  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  the  cordial  hospi- 
tality that  has  been  shown  by  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  to  the  mem» 
bers  of  the  Conference,  making  them  feel  that  they  are  truly 
welcome, 

"  The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  specially  due  to  the  members 
of  the  Local  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Charles  Andrews  is  chair- 
man and  the  Rev.. A.  W.  Clark,  secretary,  and  particularly  to  the 
ladies  of  that  committee;  and  also  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Associated  Charities,  the  other  charitable  organizations  of  the 
city,  the  Craftsman  and  the  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway 
Company. 

"  The  full  reports  of  the  meetings  contained  in  the  newspapers 
of  Syracuse  are  also  much  appreciated,  as  they  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  circle  of  readers  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Conference. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Conference  be  directed 
to  acknowledge  the  letter*  received  from  Hon.  William  P.  Letch- 
worth  of  Portage,  the  first  president  of  the  Conference,  who  has 
been  prevented  by  ill  health  from  being  present  at  this  session, 
and  to  convey  to  Dr.  Letchworth  the  best  wishes  of  the  delegates. 
"  Resolved,  That  the  executive,  committee  be  requested  to  give 
consideration  to  the  suggested  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules 
to  county  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  to  the  desired 
enlargement  of  the  State  asylums  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  adequate  supervision  of  chil- 
dren placed  out  in  family  homes,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
reliable  information  on  these  subjects  and,  in  cooperation  with 
others  interested,  of  securing  such  reforms  as  are  found  to  be 
desirable." 

Nathan  Bijub, 
Thomas  M.  Muley, 
Predericb?  Almy, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Hebberd:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  tele- 
gram: "Faribault,  Minn.,  November  18.  President  New  York 
State  Conference,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Greeting  and  God-speed  from 
Minnesota  Conference  in  Session.  Andrew  J.  Eckstein,  Presi- 
dent^* 
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Unless  there  is  objection,  I  shall  feel  authorized  to  send  a  simi- 
lar message  to  the  Minnesota  Conference. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  from  New  York  desire  me  to 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  all  to  be  present  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Manhattan. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  turning  this  meeting  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Mentally  Defective,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
Dr.  Eugene  H.  Howard,  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Howard  then  assumed  the  chair,  and  said:  I  appreciate 
your  loyalty  in  staying  with  us  this  forenoon  after  the  more  active 
work  of  the  Conference  is  finished,  and  we  will  try  to  push  our 
reports  and  papers  through  with  all  the  promptness  possible. 
First  of  all,  I  will  read  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Report  op  the  Committee  on  the  Mentally  Defective. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  crystallization  of 
thought  based  upon  experiments  and  changes  which  have  been 
undertaken  in  New  York  State  during  the  past  decade  as  the 
result  of  a  wide-spread  belief  that  new  methods  must  be  adopted 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  our  increasing  population  and  the 
demands  of  advancing  civilization.  The  annual  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  is  an  expression  of  this  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  former  methods,  together  with  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  intelligent  and  capable  portion  of  the  community  to 
think  and  do  for  the  afflicted  and  helpless. 

Ever  since  the  State  has  taken  an  interest  in  compiling  the 
records,  the  fact  of  the  great  numbers  needing  institutional  care 
has  been  understood,  and  that  there  has  been  a  steady  ratio  of 
increase  much  beyond  the  increase  in  the  population  has  been 
evident  to  the  watchful.  Many  schemes  to  meet  these  growing 
needs  have  been  considered,  culminating  in  the  opinion  that  the 
safe  and  sane  way  is  to  guard  thoroughly  against  the  Influx  of 
dependents  and  then  to  provide  suitable  and  reasonable  institu- 
tional care  for  all  those  who  need  it  and  for  all  those  whose 
propensities  demand  it  for  the  protection  of  the  community. 

The  increase  in  number  from  year  to  year  does  not  represent 
exactly  so  many  new  cases,  but  shows  rather  that  the  increasing 
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needs  of  the  community  for  protection  have  brought  forward  many 
additional  cases,  and  that  confidence  in  institutional  care  has 
grown  in  the  public  mind. 

The  number  of  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age  admitted  to  State 
hospitals  during  the  past  five  years  more  than  doubles  the  number 
of  senile  cases  admitted  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade. 
Although  the  tendency  to  increase  is  to  be  found  in  every  other 
grouping  of  cases,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  are  not 
so  many  more  cases  in  the  community,  but  that  the  people  are 
constantly  sorting  out  more  and  more  calaes  that  seem  to  be  in 
need  of  institutional  care  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good 
of  all.  We  now  realize  more  than  heretofore  that  this  tendency 
is  not  to  be  deplored,  but  to  be  recognized  as  an  added  exponent 
of  the  common  intelligence. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  over  half  of  the  mentally 
defective  in  public  institutions  in  the  State  are  of  foreign  birth, 
but  it  remains  for  this  committee  to  report  that  the  United  States 
government  has  enacted  a  comprehensive  measure  to  grapple  with 
the  immigration  of  defectives,  and  that  our  State  has  established 
a  working  commission  of  expert  alienists  at  our  port  of  entry  who 
will  prevent  the  importation  of  dependents  of  this  class. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  mentally  defective  in  the 
care  of  the  State  has  been  provided  for,  although  not  adequately, 
by  increased  accommodations.  The  needs  of  the  insane  have  been 
met  in  a  unique  way.  It  has  been  decided  to  assign  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  physicians  in  several  of  the  hospitals  to  the 
use  of  the  patients,  and  now  there  are  in  process  of  building 
several  superintendents'  houses,  staff  houses  and  nurses'  homes. 
Tents  also  during  the  past  year  have  continued  to  relieve  the 
crowded  conditions,  and  these  are  satisfactory  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons. At  Willard,  during  the  summer,  tuberculosis  is  thus  cared 
for.  The  experience  with  tents  at  Manhattan  is  interesting.  In 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  West,  tents  are  used  for  the  recent 
cases  with  gratifying  results.  In  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  East, 
265  patients  have  been  cared  for  in  five  tents.  The  benefit  to  the 
aged,  demented  and  bed-ridden  patients  has  thus  been  marked ;  88 
cases  of  delayed  convalescents  have  thus  been  cared  for  and  tents 
are  used  at  this  hospital  throughout  the  year  for  cases  of  tuber- 
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culosis.  Besides  tents,  two  pavilions  for  tubercular  cases  have 
been  built,  one  at  the  Binghamton,  and  the  other  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence Hospital.  An  administration  building  has  been  completed 
at  Central  Islip,  and  a  building  for  patients  at  Dannemora. 
Small  hospitals  for  clinical  and  surgical  purposes,  or  for  isolation 
have  also  been  built  at  the  Middletown,  Utica,  Hudson  River, 
Willard,  St.  Lawrence  and  Binghamton  hospitals. 

Mr.  Heins,  the  State  Architect,  as  advised  by  physicians,  has 
drawn  plans  for  buildings  that  classify  the  patients  according  to 
their  several  needs.  The  cases  whose  recovery  may  be  hoped  for, 
are  provided  for  in  special  buildings  where  facilities  for  treatment 
are  the  main  feature.  The  cases  needing  a  home  and  care  for 
considerable  time  (the  chronic  cases),  are  provided  for  in  less 
expensive  buildings  where  industrial  features  are  prominent, 
while  the  aged  and  infirm  are  cared  for  in  buildings  adapted  to 
their  needs.  The  scheme  lends  itself  to  efficiency  in  medical  and 
custodial  care,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  the  greatest  degree 
of  economy  in  construction  and  management  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  patients.  Buildings  for  750  patients  are  being 
built  this  year  at  Rochester  after  this  general  plan. 

The  isolation  of  classes  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  and 
efforts  to  give  them  appropriate  care  are  the  subjects  that  seem 
most  prominent  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  helpless 
classes,  who  are  themselves  mentally  unable  to  recognize  danger 
and  unable  to  avoid  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  their 
associates. 

The  separate  care  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  a 
subject  on  which  there  seems  to  be  an  earnest  effort  toward  prac- 
tical results.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  insane  in  New  York  State  are 
thus  doubly  afflicted.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  in 
Lunacy  to  provide  for  all  these  cases  by  building"  pavilions  at 
several  hospitals,  one  of.  which  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  institu- 
tion in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Both  at  Binghamton 
and  at  St.  Lawrence  hospitals,  a  pavilion  for  one  hundred  patients 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  in  process  of  construction.  Before 
adopting  plans  for  such  pavilions  the  Commission  and  State 
Architect  had  recourse  to  the  essays  offered  in  the  contest  for  the 
King  Edward  Sanitorium ;  Dr.  Tnideau  also  examined  the  plans 
and  gave  valuable  suggestions. 
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Three  amusement  halls  have  been  completed  during  the  past 
year.  There  are  reasons  why  separate  chapels  are  more  desirable 
than  the  plan  of  using  the  same  hall  for  religious  services  and 
for  entertainments.  The  association  of  ideas  makes  it  inevit- 
able that  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  a  chapel  kept  sacred  for 
religious  purposes  is  more  readily  secured  than  when  the  same 
hall  has  been  the  scene  of  merriment.  In  many  cases  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  insane  are  quickened  instead  of  being  blunted. 

Twice  during  two  years  the  pay  of  employees  in  the  State 
hospitals  has  been  increased.  Given  wise  control,  and  eflSdent, 
humane  and  intelligent  medical  work,  no  surer  method  to  enhance 
the  welfare  of  the  insane  could  be  devised,  because  the  better  pay, 
with  the  permanence  of  employment,  attracts  more  capable  per- 
sons to  the  work  and  diminishes  the  number  of  changes  in  the 
service. 

The  reorganization  of  the  medical  work  of  the  State  hospitals 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  large,  and  particularly  of  the  neurologists,  was  the  task 
placed  upon  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  when  he  was  asked  to  accept 
the  position  of  president  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  He 
made  many  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  and  gave  his  best  thought 
to  the  undertaking,  which,  being  practically  accomplished,  was 
followed  by  his  retirement  during  the  past  year.  In  this  work 
Dr.  Peterson's  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  the  Director  of  the 
Pathological  Institute,  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  who  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  effort  to  improve  the  medical  service  by  special 
work  and  instruction,  both  at  the  Institute  and  at  the  hospitals. 
The  State  hospitals  count  themselves  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  Dr.  William  Mabon,  the 
former  accomplished  and  distinguished  Superintendent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  to  succeed  Dr.  Peterson.  His  ripe 
experience  and  quick  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  each  department  will  further  organize  the  work,  and  we  believe 
will  incorporate  sufficient  elasticity  into  the  necessary  and  excel- 
lent estimate  system,  so  that  discouraging  and  embarrassing  re- 
strictions will  not  hamper  the  officers  in  meeting  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  institutions  and  their  inmates. 
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The  loss  sustained  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Macdonald 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  East,  can 
not  be  overestimated.  A  powerful  man,  a  good  man,  a  grand 
physician.  Who  can  fill  his  place  at  the  hospital  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  State? 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  mentally  deficient 
have  reason  to  be  glad  that  Dr.  Spratling  still  remains  at  Sonyea. 
His  value  is  not  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  Colony  that  he  has 
so  admirably  established.  Physicians  in  similar  lines  of  work 
are  proud  of  his  achievements,  take  note  of  his  methods,  and 
gain  courage  from  his  success.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid 
achievements  at  Sonyea,  its  friends  feel  that  the  work  there  has 
been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  to  make  real  Dr.  Spratling^s 
visions  of  excellence. 

What  might  have  been  accomplished  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
idiots,  and  remains  undone,  is  a  matter  for  most  serious  consider- 
ation. Rome,  Syracuse  and  Newark  all  have  friends  who  lament 
the  lack  of  funds  to  do  work  for  which  there  is  much  need.  Dr. 
L.  Pierce  Clark  characterizes  the  provision  for  these  institutions 
as  ridiculously  small  and  inadequate.  He  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  for  children  who  are  found  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  normal  pupils  in  public  schools;  such  tuition 
being  provided  for  them  before  the  further  step,  that  for  all 
defective  children  will  not  be  necessary,  of  sending  them  away 
from  their  homes  for  institutional  care.  Such  schools  have  been 
established  in  New  York  City  and  in  Europe.  Systematic  exam- 
ination of  all  such  children  should  be  made,  and  the  pedagogical 
equipment  of  instructors  should  be  adapted  to  the  si)ecial  char- 
acter of  the  task. 

In  addition  to  the  already  remarkable  educational  features  of 
that  institution,  sloyd  has  been  introduced  at  Syracuse.  For  half 
a  century  this  city  has  been  the  home  of  this  progressive  and 
successful  school. 

The  organic  law  governing  the  institution  at  Rome  was  altered 
by  the  last  Legislature  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  the  term 
"  unteachable "  as  applying  to  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  matter 
for  regret  that  the  money  for  a  building  for  100  inmates,  |38,000, 
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is  found  to  be  insuJOScient,  and  as  a  result  another  year  must 
elapse  before  additional  accommodation  can  be  begun  there. 

At  present  there  are  on  file  at  the  Borne  institution  350  applica- 
tions of  persons  awaiting  admission;  besides  these,  there  are  at 
the  Syracuse  State  Institution  about  fifty  of  the  older  cases  await- 
ing transfer  to  make  room  for  younger  children  at  Syracuse,  and 
the  reports  show  there  are  about  600  of  these  in  county,  city  and 
town  almshouses,  and  at  the  county's  expense. 

It  is  extremely  necessary  that  provision  be  made  in  this  State 
at  an  early  date  for  the  criminal  feeble-minded,  they  being  a 
menace  to  the  reformatory  institutions  where  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  for  them,  and  from  which  they  are  soon  to  be  turned 
back  into  the  community  to  continue  their  depredations,  and  to 
drift  farther  into  crime  and  diffuse  vile  habits  among  younger 
children.  They  are  also  a  menace  to  the  class  of  people  at  Rome, 
if  cared  for  in  association  with  other  inmates.  With  this  in  mind 
the  board  at  that  institution  proposes  that  before  any  more  of 
these  cases  are  admitted,  sei)arate  provision  must  be  made  for 
them  in  a  suitable  building,  properly  equii)ped,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  isolated  from  the  other  cases.  The  members  of  the  board 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  patients  could  be  made  to  contribute 
considerably  toward  their  own  support  in  assisting  in  the  various 
industries;  as  shoemaking,  broom  and  mat  making,  farming  apd 
gardening.  The  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  the  houses 
of  refuge  for  women,  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Randall's  Island, 
and  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  all  have  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  who  should  be  cared  for  in  k  custodial  institution  where  they 
are  shut  up  for  life  rather  than  serving  short  term  sentences  in 
these  various  institutions. 

At  Rome  the  board  is  considering  the  proposition  of  caring  for 
the  brighter  feeble-minded  boys  on  farm  colonies  surrounding  the 
institution,  and  propose  to  ask  the  next  Legislature  for  f45,000 
for  the  care  of  100  of  these  boys  on  farm  colonies  rather  than 
place  this  amount  into  one  large  brick  building  on  the  grounds. 
They  propose  taking  f40,000  of  this  amount  to  buy  from  six  to 
eight  surrounding  farms,  which  farms  will  already  have  thereon 
the  necessary  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  100  inmates. 
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This  arrangement  would  give  them  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
additional  acres  of  land  of  which  they  are  very  much  in  need. 
They  would  use  the  remaining  f5,000  for  making  needed  repairs 
to  the  several  houses. 

They  are  very  sure  they  could  care  for  an  additional  100  in- 
mates on  these  farms  at  f  100  per  capita  per  year,  and  that  they 
would  also  be  contributing  considerable  toward  the  reduction  of 
their  per  capita  at  the  central  plant  in  the  vegetables,  milk,  but- 
ter, etc.,  which  they  would  be  able  to  produce,  and  then  when  they 
wished  for  additional  accommodations  for  another  100  inmates, 
on  five  of  these  farms  they  would  build  frame  cottages  at  f5,000 
each,  thus  providing  buildings  for  100  at  a  cost  of  |25,000  instead 
of  145,000. 

The  board  at  Rome  proposes  to  impress  upon  the  next  Legis- 
lature these  facts,  arguing  for  the  need  of  special  provision  for 
the  criminal  feeble-minded,  the  extreme  desirability  of  the  farm 
colony  extensipn,  and  also  proposes  to  ask  for  sufficient  money 
in  addition  to  moneys  appropriated  last  year  to  provide  for  an 
additional  406  inmates  in  connection  with  the  institution — the 
amount  to  be  asked  for  being  in  round  numbers  |170,000. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Conference  will  be  in  a  position  to  help 
press  their  claim. 

The  training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  State  hospitals  in  their 
examinations  and  promotions,  take  the  place  of  the  simpler  civil 
service  methods  of  the  prisons  and  other  institutions.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  fact  is  not  taken  account  of  in  the  regular 
civil  service  system  of  the  State. 

Chairman  Howard:  I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  your  atten- 
tion a  matter  which  will  be  introduced  by  Dr.  William  L.  Rus- 
sell, medical  inspector  of  institutions  for  the  insane.  Dr.  Russell 
comes  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  stays  with  us  and 
studies  with  us,  and  criticises  us  and  guides  us  and  makes  reports 
to  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  relative  to  our  work.  We  wel- 
come him  and  I  take  particular  pride  in  introducing  him  to  you 
on  this  occasion.  The  subject  of  his  paper  will  be,  "  Importance 
of  Recognition  and  Appropriate  Care  of  Distinct  Phases  of  Mental 
Defect.^'    Dr.  Russell. 
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Importance  op  Recognition  and  Appropriate  Care  op  Distinct 
Phases  of  Mental  Defect. 

The  subject  assigned  to  the  writer  includes  so  much  that  it  has 
seemed  inadvisable  to  refer  in  this  paper  to  phases  of  mental 
defect  other  than  those  ordinarily  classed  under  the  general  term 
insanity.  In  medicine  a  knowledge  of  different  disease  forms  and 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  each  form  is  dependent  is  the  founda- 
tion of  intelligent  (medical)  practice.  Since  the  earliest  times 
to  which  the  history  of  medicine  extends,  the  investigation  of  men- 
tal disorders  has  involved  efforts  to  classify  them  according  to 
common  characteristics  or  common  causative  factors,  and  to 
group  them  under  descriptive  titles.  The  task,  however,  has 
proved  most  elusive  and  perplexing,  and  progress  towards  its 
accomplishment  has  been  slow.  It  is  now  two  thousand  years  and 
more  since  Hippocrates  used  the  terms  mania,  melancholia,  and 
dementia  to  characterize  the  mental  disorders  distinguished  in 
his  times,  and  these  terms  are  still  in  use.  The'  significance  at- 
tached to  them  has,  however,  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
various  qualifying  adjectives  such  as  acute,  chronic,  recurrent, 
puerperal,  senile,  have  been  found  necessary  to  indicate  the  sub- 
divisions made  necessary  by  increasing  knowledge.  It  has  also 
been  found  possible  to  separate  new  groups  of  cases  under  more 
accurately  descriptive  titles,  such  as  paranoia  and  general 
paralysis,  and  many  new  facts  have  been  learned  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  mental  disorders  and  the  causative  factors  upon  which 
they  are  dependent.  Real  progress  has  indeed  been  made,  but 
no  classification  of  mental  diseases  which  will  answer  for  all 
cases  or  which  can  be  interpreted  plainly  enough  to  be  intelligi- 
ble to  all  observers  and  used  with  accuracy  and  mutual  under- 
standing has  yet  been  worked  out.  Classifications  of  insanity 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  books  on  the  subject;  a  sufficiently 
clear  demonstration  that  none  has  met  with  general  approval. 
Efforts  at  classification  continue  to  be  made,  however,  as  recogni- 
tion of  the  different  disease  types  which  constitute  insanity  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  their  real  nature  and  to  the 
application  of  appropriate  measures  of  prevention  and  cure. 

So  many  aspects  of  the  subject  have  presented  themselves  that 
it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  upon  the  most  interesting  and 
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profitable  to  present.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  useful  to  have 
discussed  the  early  phases  of  insanity,  those  of  which  the  condi- 
tions requiring  commitment  to  institutions  for  the  insane  are  the 
culmination;  which  receive  less  attention  than  their  relation  to 
incurable  insanity  demands ;  and  of  which  the  ^medical  profession 
and  the  public  are  altogether  too  ignorant.  After  much  considera- 
tion, however,  it  has  seemed  more  advisable  to  direct  attention 
to  a  rather  promising  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  methods 
of  investigating  mental  disorders,  and  especially  to  certain 
features  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
this  State.  These  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  an  important  relation 
to  the  better  understanding  and  the  consequent  better  manage- 
ment of  insanity,  and  though  the  subject  may  be  somewhat  tech- 
nical, it  has  seemed  desirable  to  make  an  attempt  to  invite  the 
interest  and  practical  support  of  this  gathering  of  promoters  of 
benevolent  enterprise. 

Tn  order  to  get  a  proper  conception  of  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  work  which  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  the  State,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  some  of  the  influences  which  have  led 
up  to  and  shaped  it.  A  few  years  ago  the  most  promising  field 
for  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  insanity  was  considered  to 
be  in  the  morbid  changes  discoverable  in  the  nervous  system  of 
those  who  had  died  insane.  The  great  progress  made  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  general  diseases  by  means  of  studies  in  pathological 
anatomy  gave  occasion  for  this  view,  and  many  believed  that  until 
the  underlying  anatomical  changes  were  better  understood,  no 
satisfactory  classification  of  the  forms  of  mental  disease  could 
ever  be  made.  It  is  now  believed  that  this  view  is  not  entirely 
correct,  and  that  essential  as  investigation  of  pathological  anat- 
omy may  be,  it  is  a  mistake  to  pursue  it  too  exclusively.  There  has 
perhaps  been  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  discoveries 
in  the  pathological  anatomy  of  general  diseases  were  preceded  by 
a  broad  foundation  of  clinical  knowledge  into  which  the  discov- 
eries fitted  exactly,  and  that  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with 
the  subject  and  the  means  of  studying  it,  this  foundation  was  lack- 
ing to  a  greater  degree  in  the  case  of  mental  diseases.  It  is  a  nar- 
row view  of  pathology  that  limits  it  to  the  study  of  the  anatomical 
changes  occurring  in  disease.    Pathology  has  for  its  field  the  whole 
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nature  of  disease  and  involves  inquiry  concerning  all  the  morbid 
changes  discoverable  during  the  life  or  by  means  of  post-mortem 
investigations. 

The  influences  which  have  been  strongest  in  bringing  to  the 
study  of  insanity  broader  methods  of  investigation  have  come  from 
Germany.    A  few  years  ago  a  committee  of  three  physicians  who 
went  from  England  to  investigate  the  institutions  for  the  insane 
on  the  Continent,  with  special  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  institution  in  Lancashire,  mentioned  in  their  report  that 
while  in  England  much  work  had  been  done  in  the  study  of  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  insanity,  in  Germany  scientific  investi- 
gation had  to  a  greater  extent  included  the  clinical  aspects  also. 
In  this  country  some  of  the  special  pathologists,  who  have  in  some 
states  been  employed  at  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  discovered 
for  themselves  that  their  anatomical  stulies  were  unprofitable 
because  of  a  lack  of  sufficiently  complete  and  accurate  records  of 
the  actual  conditions  presented  by  the  patients  during  life,  and 
went  abroad  for  further  light  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  to 
pursue.    Partly  then  as  a  result  of  the  general  progress  of  medi- 
cine and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  but  principally  because  of 
the  work  of  a  small  group  of  German  investigators,  of  whom 
Kraepelin  and  Wernicke  are  chief,  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of 
insanity  has  begun.     These  investigators  have  resolutely  cast  aside 
traditions  and  have  approached   the  subject  by  simple  direct 
methods  to  determine,  by  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  the  exact 
conditions  presented  by  the  patients.    After  years  of  patient  study 
of  the  life  histories  of  a  large  number  of  cases  they  have  made  a 
foundation  for  classification  based  not  only  upon  the  immediate 
symptoms  presented,  but  upon  a  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  disease  type  with  which  the  case  could  be  identified.    Thus 
"  dementia  praecox "  indicates  a  disorder  in  which  there  is  a 
defective  mental  constitution,  a  distinctive  group  of  symptoms,  a 
course  marked  by  various  episodes  of  excitement,   depression, 
stupor,  hallucinations,  delusions,  all  stamped  with  characteristic 
features,    and    a    final    deterioration    of   the   mental    faculties. 
"  Manic-Depressive  Insanity  "  indicates  a  periodic  disorder,  pre- 
senting a  characteristic  type  of  exaltation  and  depression,  the 
one  frequently  alternating  with  the  other,  each  with  distinctive 
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symptoms,  with  intermissions  of  normal,  or  almost  normal,  mental 
life  of  varying  length  up  to  years,  and  with  recurrences  possibly 
throughout  a  long  life  without  much,  or  perhaps  any,  marked 
deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties.  These  two  groups  illus- 
trate the  comprehensive  method  of  investigation  upon  which  they 
are  based  and  what  may  be  expected  of  further  studies  on  the 
same  lines.  Many  cases  of  insanity  which  can  now  be  readily 
classed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups  were  formerly  the 
occasion  of  much  confusion.  The  past  histories  of  some  of  the 
cases  in  the  hospitals,  or  of  cases  readmitted  after  one  or  more 
previous  attacks,  show  plainly  the  advantage  of  the  new  classifi- 
cation. Instead  of  a  number  of  different  diagnoses  at  different 
times,  some  inconsistent  with  the  others,  the  variation  in  the 
symptoms  at  different  examinations  can  now  be  understood,  the 
diagnosis  remains  fixed  from  the  beginning,  irrespective  of  the 
phase  exhibited  at  any  particular  time,  and  the  future  of  the 
case  can  be  more  accurately  foretold.  The  ability  to  predict  the 
probable  future  of  a  case  of  illness,  prognosis  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  in  medicine.  It  enables  the 
physician  to  apply  measures  of  prevention  and  to  anticipate  with 
treatment  what  he  knows  may  be  expected,  as  well  as  to  treat 
what  is  already  present.  Its  value  when  applied  to  mental  dis- 
eases and  to  the  care  of  the  insane  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

Valuable,  however,  as  these  contributions  to  the  classification 
of  insanity  are,  they  are  far  from  perfect,  as  so  much  remains 
to  be  learned  regarding  them.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  how 
profitable  the  clinical  investigation  of  mental  diseases  may  be 
made,  and  to  prove  the  value  of  the  methods  of  which  they  are 
the  outcome.  An  incentive  has  been  given  the  medical  study 
of  the  insane  which  has  already  quickened  the  interest  of  every 
physician  who  has  to  deal  with  mental  disorders  and  must  eventu- 
ally prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  individual  patient  and  to 
the  whole  problem  of  insanity.  One  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  medical  study  of  insanity  has  been  the  lack  of  a  definite 
phraseology  by  which  to  express  the  mental  symptoms  exhibited 
by  a  patient.  There  has  been  no  mutual  understanding  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and  the  symptoms  upon  which 
diagnosis  could  be  based  have  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  accepted 
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forms  of  insanity  been  rather  vague.    The  subordination  of  classi- 
fication to  plain  statements  of  what  was  learned  about  the  cases 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  more  precise  and  more  accurately 
descriptive  methods  of  expression,  and  a  method  which  requiree 
the  frank  admission  of  inability  to  classify  when  essential  facts 
are  wanting  provides  that  the  points  upon  which  diagnosis  is 
based  shall  be  definite  and  intelligible.    This  in  itself  tends  to 
bring  descriptions  of  mental  diseases  more  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  those  of  general  diseases,  and  therefore  to  render  them  more 
easily  understood,  especially  by  the  general  medical  profession 
and  the  public    The  plan  of  basing  diagnosis  upon  a  broad  view 
of  the  case,  rather  than  upon  a  "Jew  symptoms,  has  necessitated 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  all  obtainable  facts  relating  to 
heredity,   conditions   surrounding   birth   and    development,    the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  of  the  individual  at  his  best, 
the  conditions  under  which  mental  disorder  first  appeared,  the 
mode  of  onset  and  course  up  to  the  time  of  examination,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  symptoms  revealed  by  the  examination.    The 
ordinary  medical  work  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
must  therefore  be  more  thorough,  accurate  and  systematic. 

The  stimulus  given  to  the  clinical  investigation  of  mental  dis- 
eases has  not  led  to  neglect  of  pathological  anatomy.  It  has 
tended  to  furnish  what  was  needed  to  make  anatomical  findings 
intelligible,  to  excite  interest  in  post-mortem  investigation,  and 
to  point  the  way  to  the  most  promising  fields  for  research. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  medical  study  and  treatment 
of  the  patients  in  the  New  York  State  hospitals  have  been  im- 
proving, due  principally  to  the  general  progress  of  medicine. 
This  improvement  has,  however,  referred  chiefly  to  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  disorders  from  which  the  patients  suffered,  and  the 
methods  of  investigating  the  mental*  conditions  did  not  nntil 
recently  undergo  any  great  change.  This  was  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  physicians,  nor  to  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  or  other  State  authorities.  New 
York  State  was  fully  abreast  of  other  states,  and  in  many  respects 
ahead  of  them.  When  the  State  assumed  the  care  of  all  the  indi- 
gent insane,  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  wisely  showed  its  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  study  of  problems  relating  to 
insanity  should  form  a  feature  of  the  work  of  the  department,  by 
recommending  to  the  I^egislature  the  establishment  of  a  special 
institute  for  this  purpose.  About  eight  years  ago  funds  were 
provided  and  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the  State  hospitals  was 
opened.  .The  purpose  of  the  institute  was,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished statement  of  the  commission,  to  furnish  facilities  for  "inves- 
tigations of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system."  This  wa3  considered  the  most  promising  field  for 
research  at  that  time.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  students  of 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  that  could  be 
found  in  the  State,  was  appointed  director.  The  plan  of  work 
was  broadened  so  as  to  include  in  addition  to  pathological 
anatomy,  research  in  a  number  of  branches  of  science  which 
seemed  to  be  related  to  the  problems  with  which  the  institute  was 
established  to  deal. 

In  accordance  with  prevailing  views,  however,  the  mistake  was 
made  of  working  along  purely  laboratory  lines  only  and  of  leav- 
ing from  the  plan  the  systematic  study  of  the  conditions  presented 
by  insane  patients,  and  of  the  needs  really  felt  by  those  engaged 
in  the  practical  work  in  the  hospitals.  After  five  years  it  was 
realized  that  the  institute  would  have  to  be  reorganized  on  a  differ- 
ent basis.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  influences  already  outlined, 
a  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  clinical  investigation  of 
insanity  in  connection  with  work  along  more  purely  research 
lines  has  spread  abroad,  and  in  the  reorganization  provision  for 
such  investigation  was  made.  The  institute  was  removed  to 
Ward's  Island,  from  which  easy  access  to  the  wards  of  the  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital  could  be  obtained.  The  State  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  secure  as  director  Dr.  Meyer  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Dr.  Meyer  had  had  not  only  a  most 
thorough  training  for  his  special  work  as  an  investigator  of  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  pursuing  clinical  studies  of  insanity  along  the  lines  which 
had  proved  so  useful  in  Germany.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  value  of  these  methods  and  was  filled  Vith  a  desire  to 
get  at  the  bottom  facts  of  the  conditions  presented  by  the  patients. 
Two  years  ago  the  work  of  the  reorganized  institute  was  fairly 
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begun.  The  general  outlines  of  the  plan  decided  upon  were  based 
upon  suggestions  made  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  three  super- 
intendents in  1900  and  consisted  in  (1)  provision  for  instruction 
of  the  assistants  in  the  hospitals  in  advanced  clinical  methods,  (2) 
consequent  improvement  in  the  methods  of  medical  study  in  the 
hospitals,  and  the  accumulation  of  useful  data  in  the- course-of 
the  ordinary  medical  work,  (3)  more  extended  laboratory  and 
post-mortem  work  at  the  different  institutions  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  institute,  (4)  original  research  work  at  the  institiite 
by  the  director  and  his  assistants. 

The  provision  for  instruction  of  the  assistants  in  the  hospitals 
has  supplied  a  long  felt  want,  and  at  no  previous  period  could  it 
have  been  turned  to  asf  good  account  as  at  present,  when  the  clin- 
ical study  of  mental  disorders  has  assumed  such  a  definite  and 
practical  shape.  The  medical  schools  do  not  equip  their  grad- 
uates for  practice  among  the  insane.  Their  object  is  to  educate 
men  for  general  practice  and  under  present  conditions  there  is 
little  demand  upon  the  general  practitioner  for  knowledge  and 
skill  in  mental  disetases.  Consequently  assistants  came  to  the 
institutions  very  poorly  prepared  to  understand  and  deal  with  the 
exceedingly  special  conditions  presented  by  the  patients.  Observa- 
tion and  practice  with  hard  study  will  in  time  make  men  efficient. 
Exceptional  individual  initiative  and  power  of  application  are, 
however,  necessary  and  the  process  is  at  best  slow  and  uncertain. 
The  results  demanded  by  the  exacting  requirements  of  modern 
life,  can  only  exceptionally  be  thus  obtained.  Besides,  the  prac- 
tical work  of  hospital  administration  and  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  patients  leave  little  time  or  energy  for 
systematic  studies.  It  is  difficult  for  men  absorbed  in  specific 
duties  of  a  special  character,  especially  when  they  are  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  medical  centres,  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
progress  of  medicine.  The  need  then  for  facilities  for  special 
instruction  is  felt  by  beginners  and  veterans  in  the  work  among 
the  insane.  The  United  States  Government  has  provided  the 
Army  Medical  School  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  medical 
men  in  the  government  service.  The  State  of  New  York  in 
making  necessary  provision  for  the  proper  education  of  those  to 
whom  it  intrusts  the  care  of  the  insane  shows  an  appreciation  of 
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its  responsibilities  worthy  of  the  advanced  position  which  it  has 
held  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  dependents.  Sev- 
eral classes  for  courses  of  instruction  have  already  been  formed 
at  the  institute,  and  though  it  has  not- been  easy  to  spare  the  men 
from  the  hospitals,  superintendents  and .  assistants  have  gladly 
worked  harder,  so  as  to  nvake  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  A 
proper  conception  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  medical  study 
of  the  patients,  and  of  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  exami- 
nation and  of  recording  the  facts  which  has  resulted^  can  not  be 
conveyed  by  description.  To  facilitate  the  work  and  to  render 
the  records  more  readily  useful,  typewriters  have  been  provided. 
System,  accuracy,  and  thoroughness  characterize  the  work.  Jn 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  consultation  for  the  patient,  and 
criticism  for  the  case  record,  each  patient  admitted  is  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  conferences  of  the  medical  staflE.  Fre- 
quently the  patient  is  presented  and  the  information  and  observa- 
tions of  the  examining  physician  are  subjected  to  the  closest  scru- 
tiny with  reference  to  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  indications  for 
treatment.  Thus  the  ordinary  medical  work  relating  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  institutions  tlirbughout  the 
State  has  been  quickened  in  a  way  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  individual  patient  and  to  the  futui^  of  the 
care  of  the  insane  in  general. 

Further  study  is  facilitated  by  summaries  of  the  principal  facts 
relating  to  each  case,  which  are  filed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  for  reference  and  for  special  studies.  Scientific  re- 
search concerning  symptoms,  causes,  classification,  and  other 
important  questions  can  thus  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ordinary  work,  and  to  become  a  natural  outgrowth  for  the 
supply  of  what  the  physician  feels  the  need  of  knowing  concern- 
ing tiie  cases  and  the  conditions  which  they  present.  The  insti- 
tute acts  as  a  means  of  coordination  for  the  work  which  can 
eventually  be  turned  to  account  as  contributions  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  problem  of  insanity. 

In  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  institute  pains  are  taken  to 

include  the  most  advanced  methods  of  investigating  the  physical 

condition  of  the  patients,  in  order  that  in  the  ordinary  woit  it 

may  receive  the  careful  examination  which  its  importance  de- 
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mands.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  anatotiy  of  the  nervous 
system  and  in  post-mortem  work.  The  more  elaborate  studies 
in  pathological  anatomy  requiring  special  equipment  and  special 
skill  will  be  made  at  the  institute,  the  material  carefully  removed 
and  prepared  at  the  different  hospitals  being  sent  to  the  institute 
for  that  purpose.  The  whole  plan  of  work  and  study,  it  may 
be  said,  is  on  practical  lines  elaborated  into  scientific  inquirv*. 

The  special  research  work  at  the  institute  is  managed  entirely 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director,  and  is  along  clinical, 
anatomical,  chemical,  experimental  and  other  lines,  which  seem 
to  be  of  value  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  under  consideration. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  institute  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  system  of  caring  for  the  insane.  Its 
support  should  not  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
brilliant  results.  It  provides  for  the  greatly  needed  special  in- 
struction of  the  assistant  physicians;  its  influence  is  a  constant 
stimulus  to  scientific  methods  and'  thorough  work;  it  acts  as  a 
center  for  the  correlation  of  the  results  of  investigation  into  the 
nature,  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity  carried  on  throughout 
the  hospitals;  it  is  pursuing  research  work  on  a  foundation  of 
known  facts  and  felt  wants  in  a  rational  spirit  and  by  practical 
and  yet  advanced  scientific  methods.  The  results  in  two  years 
are  that  without  the  addition  of  a  single  member  to  the  staff  the 
study  of  insanity  in  the  State  hospitals  has  been  elaborated  and 
made  definite  to  an  extent  little  short  of  revolutionary  and  thai  a 
degree  of  interest  has  been  excited  among  the  physicians  hitherto 
unprecedented.  Already  the  influence  of  this  work  is  becoming 
apparent  outside  the  hospitals,  and  the  possibility  of  approaching 
the  medical  profession  and  the  public  with  more  definite  state- 
ments and  more  useful  suggestions  is  in  sight.  These  are  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  establish  confidence  in  the  work.  Its  support 
should  not  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  brilliant  dis- 
coveries. These  can  not  be  forced  and  no  one  knows  the  secret 
entrance  to  where  they  are  hidden.  The  way  to  them  has  in- 
variably lain  in  the  direction  of  painstaking  efforts  along  ordi- 
nary lineSy  and  they  are  often  made  when  least  expected. 

This  paper  may  not  be  strictly  in  accord  with  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  title,  but  I  know  of  nothing  relating  to  the  reoog- 
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nition  and  appropriate  care  of  distinct  phases  of  mental  defect 
whicli  is  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  people  of  this  State 
than  the  work  in  connection  with  the  State  care  of  the  insane, 
tb  which  I  have  tried  to  invite  your  attention. 

Chairman  Howard:  As  you  know,  the  State  of  New  Yoric 
has  two  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  insane  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Prisons,  one  at  Matteawan  and  one  at  Dannemora. 
These  hospitals  are  for  the  care  of  the  insane  just  as  much  as 
the  ordinary,  regular  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  medical 
men  at  those  hospitals  work  hand  in  hand  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  men  in  the  other  hospitals,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital,  who  will  lead  the 
discussion  on  Dr.  RusselFs:  paper. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  of  Dannemora:  I  can  very  cordially 
agree  with  all  that  Dr.  Russell  has  said,  except  one  point;  this  he 
read  near  the  finish  of  his  paper  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
apology  for  his  interpretation  of  the  title  of  the  paper.  Now,  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  Dr.  Russell  did  exactly  right  in  considering 
the  subject  in  abstract  form,  and  that  his  apologetic  explanation 
is  the  only  part  of  it  in  which  he  errs.  This  Conference  is  largely 
an  assemblage  of  intelligent  laymen.  Its  members  are  therefore 
interested  in  general  medical  opinions  only  so  long  as  they  can 
follow  and  understand  them.  Had  Dr.  Russell  treated  his  topic 
in  a  technical  way,  tho  object  of  the  Conference,  which  is  sound 
instruction, , would  have  been  defeated,  so  far  as  its  lay  members 
are  concerned.  But  if  Dr.  Russell  has  mentioned  to  you  a  general 
outline  of  the  work,  I  think  it  is  because  he  expected  me  to  take 
up  the  details.  This  must  be  done  in  very  brief  form  and  must 
be  devoid  of  the  technical  if  you  are  to  be  interested. 

Now,  up  to  the  time  that  the  State  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  all  her  indigent  insane,  no  uniformity  of  effort 
existed.  The  work  of  medical  men,  and  of  their  necessary  busi- 
ness associates,  was  without  system.  You  can  readily  see  the 
diflQculty  of  obtaining  tangible  results  when  no  system  of  w;ork 
was  employed.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  an 
undirected  army  to  win  victories,  as  to  expect  the  medical  men 
of  the  State  hospitals  to  secure  definite,  certain  conclusions,  when 
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each  man  or  set  of  men  employed  a  dififerent  method  and  no 
common  goal  was  determined.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the 
present  Pathological  Institute  accomplishes,  it  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  working  system.  It  creates  at  the  same  time  an  organ- 
ized corps  of  scientific  workers  collaborating  constantly  in  their 
labors.  The  scheme  of  work  is  known  to  each  member  and  he 
conforms  to  the  general  working  rules  of  the  system  as  a  unit. 
Later  on,  when  several  years  shall  have  gone,  the  fruits  of  such 
persistent,  directed  service  shall  be  seen.  Instead  of  records  con- 
taining a  few  hundred  cases,  all  made  in  that  special  direction, 
we  shall  have  access  to  the  histories  of  thousands  of  cases,  all 
made  with  a  common  aim  and  guided  by  intelligent  supervision. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  betterment; 
it  is  too  apparent.  If  we  go  back  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  and 
look  over  the  records  of  the  patients  then  under  treatment  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  we.  should  find  that  a  large  portion  of 
each  record  was  expressed  by  the  opinions  of  the  attending  phy- 
sician. It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  that  medical  opinions 
differ  or  that  doctors  sometimes  disagree  over  the  same  patient. 
But  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  system  is  that  the 
record  of  a  case  shall  be  a  matter  of  facts.  It  may  be  well  enough 
to  outline  an  opinion  as  explanatory  of  previously  noted  facts, 
but  the  facts  must  be  noted  together,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  facts  and  quite  apart  from  the  opinion  of  the  observer. 
Once  we  are  in  possession  of  the  absolute  facts  in  any  particular 
case,  we  can  form  an  opinion.  So  can  any  one  who  reads  the 
record;  and  the  record  is  as  valuable  a  guide  a  century  after  it  is 
made  as  on  the  date  of  its  creation.  Indeed,  with  the  advance- 
ment in  learning  going  on  each  year,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  records  made  to-day  may  be  interpreted  at  the  end 
of  a  century  better  than  to-day.  If  the  cold  absolute  facts  in 
a  case  are  before  us  they  are  bound  to  assert  themselves  as  facts, 
first,  last  and  always.  All  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  simple 
illustration.  We  will  suppose  that  a  man  is  taken  ill,  a  physician 
is  called  who  decides  that  the  patient  suffers  from  pneumonia. 
No  symptoms  are  recorded,  simply  the  physician's  opinion  that 
pneumonia  is  the  disease.  Suppose  that  a  dozen  years  go  by, 
when,  for  some  reason,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  op 
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not  the  patient  really  suffered  from  pneumonia.  We  look  to 
our  book  to  find  out  the  physician's  opinion  to  prove  our  case. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same  physician  had  noted 
carefully  'every  symptom  and  sign  exhibited  by  the  patient  and 
had  offered  no  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Is  it  not  clear  to  you  all  that  the  disease  could  be  named  from 
these  notes  as  easily  by  the  later  observer  as  by  the  earlier  one? 
Our  search  must  then  be  for  the  absolute,  the  separate,  the  dis- 
tinct. When  so  made  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  tangible  results. 
There  is  in  this  State  a  distinct,  characteristic  class  in  which 
mental  defect  is  plainly  shown.  This  class  is  the  criminal  insane, 
about  which,  some  of  you  probably  know.  The  movement  for 
their  care  was  begun  at  Utica,  only  an  hour's  journey  from  us. 
A  half  century  has  passed  since  its  beginning,  and  the  movement 
has  been  enlarged  at  home  and  copied  abroad.  When  we  know 
that  the  English  government  copied  and  adopted  a  system  origi- 
nated by  our  own  State,  we  must  have  some  feeling  of  pride 
which,  I  think,  is  not  unpardonable.  New  York  State  now  main- 
tains two  institutions  for  the  care  of  insane  criminals;  where 
mental  defect  is  the  rule  and  not  its  exception.  These  patients 
are  held  in  care  and  custody  not  for  a  definite  length  of  time, 
as  provided  for  by  the  usual  sentence,  but  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  this  being  fixed  wholly  by  the  mental  state  of  the  person 
himself.  If  he  is  so  defective  mentally  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
social  relation,  he  remains  in  cusfody  practically  for  life,  the 
gain  being  double.  The  patient  is  given  a  better  home  and  treat- 
ment than  his  own  weak  intellect  would  enable  him  to  provide 
for  himself,  and  society  is  in  the  meantime  safe  from  the  dei)reda- 
tions  of  not  only  the  patient  himself,  but  of  his  possible  de- 
scendants. That  the  Empire  State  should  be  first  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  special  work,  speaks  well  for  the  enlightenment 
and  wisdom  of  her  citizens.  There  is  another  point  in  caring 
for  mental  defectives  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  It  concerns  the 
present  attitude  of  the  management  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  to 
the  mentally  defective  prisoner.  Their  position  I  view  as  another 
evidence  of  the  better  understanding  of  the  defective  classes  and 
a  sign  of  progress.  If,  when  a  youthful  offender  comes  to  the 
Reformatory  he  shows  signs  of  deficient  mental  capacity,  which 
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are  not  bettered  by  the  regular  life  of  the  institution  and  its 
individual  treatment,  he  is  finally  sent  to  the  Dannemora  Hos- 
pital for  observation  and  attention.  His  mental  capacity  is  care- 
fully determined  and  his  future  rests  wholly  upon  this.  If  he 
is  found  to  be  a  danger  to  the  social  world  he  remains  indefinitely. 
If  not,  he  is  given  an  invalid  parole  without  his  having  met  the 
rigid  requirements  for  a  regular  parole  from  the  Reformatory, 
for  which  he  is  absolutely  incapacitated  by  reason  of  his  mental 
deficiency.  His  mental  status,  possibly  not  determined  or  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  his  trial,  is  made  an  object  of  study  and 
attention  and  his  term  of  sentence  is  made  dependent  upon  his 
mental  understanding.  Can  fairer  or  more  equitable  treatment 
be  given?     I  think  not. 

Both  reformatory  and  hospital  management  direct  their  efforts 
to  do  justice  not  only  to  society  as  a  whole,  but  to  ^e  defective 
individual  who  has  violated  its  laws.  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Bussell 
has  done  the  Conference  a  service  in  directing  its  attention  to 
the  efforts  of  the  State  toward  the  establishment  of  special  and 
specific  investigation  by  its  medical  workers;  that  later  on  their 
labors  will  lead  to  the  re<*ognition  of  mental  conditions  not  now 
fully  explained  and  at  present  not  readily  amenable  to  active 
treatment.  If  this  result  shall  ensue  I  am  confident  that  the 
careful  study  now  initiated  by  the  Pathological  Institute  will  in 
no  small  degree  be  a  contributing  factor. 

Chairman  Howard:  This  paper  of  Dr.  Russell  is  now  in  your 
hands  and  oi>en  for  general  discussion.  I  ask  that  it  be  taken  up 
promptly  so  that  we  may  push  the  work  through  this  forenoon, 
without  having  you  all  disgusted  with  what  is  to  be  more  or  less  a 
medical  meeting.  Dr.  Spratling,  I  saw  you  making  some  notes, 
I  think  you  have  a  word  to  sav. 

.  Dr.  William  P.  Spratling,  of  Sonyea:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Russell  on  his  very  able  exposition  of  what  this 
State  is  doing  in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  cure  of  insanity,  and 
especially  in  the  study  of  the  aetiology  of  insanity.  I  would  not 
strike  a  discordant  note  for  anything,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
we  do  not  j)ay  more  attention  to  classification  than  we  do  to 
Aetiology.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
work  among  the  insane  for  five  years.     At  that  time  everything  in 
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insanity  was  classified  according  to  Dr.  Skae.  Later  on,  that 
classification  was  thrown  aside,  atid  the  last  year  or  two  every- 
thing has  been  classified  according  to  Kraepelin.  One  particular 
form  of  insanity  to  which  Dr.  Bussell  referred  was  "  dementia 
praecox,"  which  was  formerly  known  ai*  acute  or  pilmary  de- 
mentia. It  is  really  the  same  disease  to-day  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  except  that  it  is  reclassified.  The  finest  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  has  been  done  in  this  State  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Utica  State  Hospital  in  1843  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Bycheatric  Institute  by  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  and  we  look  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  hope  to  what  that  institute  is  bound  to  do 
in  time  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  causes  of  insanity.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  when  it  comes  to  what  may 
be  expected  of  pure  pathology  in  discovering  the  causes  of  in- 
sanity. I  think  a  combination  of  the  pathologist,  the  chemist  and 
the  clinical  pathologist  would  be  an  ideal  one.  Sometimes  I 
dqubt  whether  we  can  ever  cari*y  this  investigation  on  under  a 
State  system  to  the  point  it  will  be  carried  on  under  some 
other  form  for  carrying  on  such  work,  for  it  is  exi>ensive  and  it 
takes  time.  Certainly  the  work  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer  is  doing  is 
most  commendable,  and  it  is  a  step  along  the  line  of  progress  in 
the  care  of  the  insane.  I  think,  as  T  said  before,  that  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  aetiology  of  insanity.  I  desire  to  con-, 
gratulate  Dr.  Russell  again  on  his  paper. 

Chairman  Howard:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  next  paper.  T  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  a  strong  man,  and  a  man  that  we  may  all  be  proud  of  aa 
our  assistant  in  this  work,  Daniel  B.  Murphy  of  Rochester. 

Duties    and    Responsibilities    of    Visitors    and    Managers    op 
Institutions  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally  Defective. 

In  the  time  allotted  me,  I  can  only  briefly  discuss  the  main 
.points  under  the  title  of  this  paper.  The  dominant  ideas  have 
been  gathered  not  only  from  some  years  of  experience,  but  largely 
from  associates  whose  years  of  service  in  State  charitable  institu- 
tions eminently  qualify  them  to  speak. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  that  is  essentially  charitable.  The 
beneficent  work  of  alleviating  human  suffering  is  not  limited  to 
any  race,  creed  or  country — all  members  of  society  seem  to  vie 
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with  one  another  in  tender  solicitude  for  their  afflicted  brethren. 
In  viewing  this  broad,  humane  and  generous  treatment  to  afflicted 
humanity,  we  are  deeply  impressed  to  note  how  universal  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  trite  saying  relative  to  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  gratification 
that  our  own  great  commonwealth  ranks  foremost  among  the 
sisterhood  of  states  in  eleemosynary  works,  but  her  chief  solici- 
tude, however,  seems  to  be  for  those  who  are  mentally  a^aicted^ 
and  properly  so,  for  mental  derangement  is  among  the  worst  of 
human  afflictions.  It  is  with  this  class  of  State  wards  that  I  am 
expected  to  deal  tn  this  paper. 

All  charity  work  carried  on  under  entire  State  control  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  includes  the  State 
hospital  system  for  the  insane,  a  system  that  underwent  great 
expansion  with  the  adoption  of  the  State  Care  Act  of  1890,  and 
that  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  include  at  this  time,  four- 
teen hospital  plants  widely  scattered  throughout  the  State,  and 
which  provide  for  the  care  of  about  twenty -six;  thousand  patients. 
The  second  includes  the  fifteen  charitable  institutions  that  care 
for  epileptics,  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  the  reformatory 
classes,  the  blind,  and  the  consumptive.  The  total  of  these  seven 
classes,  now  under  State  care,  is  approximately  eight  thousand, 
so  that  all  told,  there  are  at  present  not  less  than  thirty-four 
thousand  persons  being  cared  for  in  the  various  State  institutions. 
It  is  in  relation  to  the  management,  actual  and  supervisory,  finan- 
cial and  general,  of  these  twenty-nine  great  institutions,  that  I 
desire  to  speak  at  this  time. 

From  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  first  State  hospital  for 
the  insane,  at  Utica,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  down  to  19021, 
these  hospitals  were  under  the  direct  management  of  local  boards 
of  managers,  all  of  whom  served  without  pay,  all  of  whom  were 
representative  people  in  their  communities,  and  all  of  whom  ful- 
filled their  duties  to  the  State  with  the  single  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  best  interests  of  the  dependent  sick  committed  to 
their  care.  In  1902,  all  this  was  changed.  The  effective  and 
satisfactory  system  of  nonpaii:isan  management  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals was  ruthlessly  overthrown,  and  a  dual  system  of  visitation 
by  local  mem'bei*s,  with  actual  control  from  Albany,  was  instldied. 
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This  was  brought  about  by  amending  the  Insanity  Law.  Para- 
graph 31,  of  this  law  (Chapter  26,  Laws  of  1902)  provided  in  part 
as  follows :  "  The  boards  of  managers  of  the  several  State  hos- 
pitals shall  be  abolished  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1902,  and  their 
powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law."  The  same  section 
further  provided:  "  TWiere  shall  be  a  board  of  visitation  for  each 
State  hospital,  to  consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor.''  The  minor  functions  and  duties  of  these  boards  of 
visitors  may  be  omitted,  in  order  that  I  may  speak  at  once  of  any 
real  powers  they  may,  or  may  not  have.  Their  first  duty  under 
the  law  was  to  visit  and  inspect  each  hospital  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  They  were  to  make  a  written  report  in  duplicate  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  within  ten  days 
after  each  visitation,  these  reports  to  be  signed  by  each  member 
making  such  visitation.  It  was  made  incum'bent  upon  all  hospital 
officers  to  admit  the  mem'bers  of  the  boards  of  visitation  into  ail 
parts  of  the  hospital  and  of  its  buildings,  and  to  show  them  all 
the  property,  supplies,  books,  papers,  accounts  and  writings  be- 
longing to  the  hospital,  or  pertaining  to  its  business  management 
or  government,  and  to  furnish  copies,  abstracts  and  reports  when- 
ever required  by  them.  With  these  simple  requirements  the  duties 
of  such  visitors  terminated.  They  had  no  voice,  whatever,  in  the 
actual  management  of  the  institutions.  They  are- permitted  to 
make  reports  and  recommendations  upon  the  needs  and  manage- 
ments of  the  hospital,  these  reports  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  This  leaves  it,  in 
the  end,  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  either  the  Governor  or  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  to  carry  out  plans  for  improvements 
or  other  changes  suggested  by  the  visitors.  When  this  law  with- 
drew from  the  boards  of  managers  the  powers  and  duties  pre- 
viously held  by  them,  it  transferred  such  duties  to  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  residing  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  to  the  Oovemor  himself!  The  last 
statement  is  the  most  significant!  In  transferring  the  powers 
and  duties  formerly  held  by  the  boards  of  managers  to  the  other 
officials,  the  Governor  of  this  sovereign  State  in  reality  trans- 
ferred them  to  himself!    I  say  this,  because  by  scanning  closely 
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the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to  above,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  sanction  op  approval  of  the  Governor  is  required  for  about 
everything  of  note  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  may  do.  If  plans 
for  a  new  building  are  to  be  passed  upon,  they  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  before  the  buildings  can  go  up.  If  sites 
for  new  hospitals  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  of  the  increase 
of  the  insane  are  to  be  chosen,  the  site  selected  must  meet  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Governor.  If  medical  officers  are  to  be 
transferred  from  one  hospital  to  another,  as  the  law  provides 
may  be  done,  such  transfers  can  not  be  made  without  the  approval 
of  the  Governor.  If  new  rules  and  regulations  for  hospital  man- 
agement are  to  be  made  by  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  they  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  Governor  before  they  can  become  effective. 
In  all  seriousness,  I  ask,  is  the  Governor  of  the  Empire  State 
of  New  York,  with  his  vast  multitude  of  other  duties,  capable 
of  passing  intelligently  upon  every  detailed  item  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of 
charities  that  it  has  taken  the  best  and  most  philanthropic  citi- 
zens among  us  years  to  build  up  and  to  understand  rightly?  Per- 
sonally, I  fear  not.  Then,  naturally,  comes  the  question:  Why 
this  approval  and  control  by  the  Executive  at  Albany?  Why 
relieve  the  local  boards,  made  up  of  non-political  and  unselfish 
men  and  women,  of  duties  they  have  always  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  State?  To  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  is,  a  desire  to  place  the 
entire  charity  system  of  this  great  commonwealth  alongside  of 
other  opportunities  that  exist  at  the  State  capital  for  furthering 
political  aim  and  ambition. 

There  is  hope  of  change  in  the  future,  and  it  springs  from  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  management  of  the  State  charities  has 
reached  a  stage  so  acute,  that  the  best  interests  of  these  institu- 
tions recently  demanded  the  careful  consideration — ^ante-election 
consideration — of  the  candidates  who  a  few  days  sinc^  appealed 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  the  State.  ''  Charities,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York, 
heads  its  issue  of  October  22,  1904,  "New  York  Charities  and 
the  Campaign,"  and  on  opening  it  we  find  direct  and  positive 
statements  by  the  two  opposing  candidates  for  Governor,  of  What 
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they  recoramend  for  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  in 
the  event  of  their  respective  election.  Quoting  from  "  Charities," 
Mr.  Higgins,  the  successful  candidate,  is  made  to  say  by  that 
journal :  "  T  am  in  favor  of  reestablishing  local  boards  of  man- 
agers of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  of  transferring 
from  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  to  such  local  boarids^  all 
the  administrative  powers  and  responsibilities  which  they  had 
when  abolished,  except  those  which  are  strictly  financial.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  financial  responsibility  kept  where  it  now  is, 
in  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  which  is,  I  understand,  dis- 
charging this  i-esponsibility  very  satisfactorily.  I  would  give  the 
local  boards  power  to  say  how  patients  should  be  fed,  how  they 
should  be  clothed,  how  they  should  be  cared  for,  and  who  should 
feed,  clothe  and  care  for  them."  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
with  the  passing  of  the  present  State  administration,  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  local  boards  of  managers  being  festered  to  the  State 
institutions,  who  may,  once  more,  be  permitted  to  serve  the  wards 
of  the  State,  not  only  in  a  fitting  manner,  but  also  judiciously 
and  economically.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  at  this  time,  the 
recent  vote  cast  in  this  State  for  the  successful  candidates  for 
President  and  Governor,  the  latter  of  whom,  only  indirectly,  wa» 
made  to  represent  the  existing  State  administration.  A  com- 
parison of  the  votes  cast  for  the  respective  candidates  seems  to 
indicate  that  substantially  80,000  men  stepped  outside  of  party 
lines  to  administer  an  unmistakable  rebuke  to  an  administration, 
that,  without  warrant  or  justification,  sought  to  place  State 
institutions  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  political  machine. 
The  important  problem  which  it  seems  now  the  charities  will 
have  to  confront  later  on,  will  be  the  financial  management  of  the 
institution.  Every  business  man  knows  that  he  who  holds  the 
purse-strings  of  an  institution,  or  of  a  business  house,  or  of  a  cor- 
poration, largely  controls  the  effective  service  of  that  institution, 
or  business  house,  or  corporation.  The  great  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  point  is  this:  Can  this  dual  system  of 
management,  partly  by  local  boards  of  managers,  and  partly  by 
other  officials  at  Albany,  hundreds  of  Iniles  away,  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  institutions?    Should  the  financial  management 
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of  these  institutions  be  left  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
or  the  conunission,  whose  avowed  purpose  and  chief  desire  is  to 
save  money  to  the  State,  without,  too  often  I  fear,  considering  the 
scope,  the  character  and  the  value  of  the  work  the  institutioiis 
were  created  to  achieve?    Would  it  not  be  better  if  some  different 
plan  of  authority  could  be  exercised  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
charitable    institutions?     When    these   institutions    send   their 
monthly  estimates  to  Albany,  should  it  be  left  to  the  central 
commission  or  board  in  Albany  to  say,  absolutely  and  finally, 
what  shall  be  allowed  the  institutions,  and  what  shall  not?    Can 
a  commission,  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  actual  work, 
know  just  what  expenditures  are  best?    Can  not  some  plan  be 
devised  by  which  this  central  commission  or  board  in  Albany 
would  have  the  power  to  approve,  jointly  with  the  hoards  of  man- 
agers, estimates  for  expenditures?    Instead  of  giving  the  board 
in  Albany  all  financial  power,  why  not  divide  it  at  least  equally 
with  the  board  of  managers?    In  case  of  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  two  boards,  let  there  be  a  conference,  to  be  participated 
in,  if  necessary,  by  a  third  part^',  authorized  by  statute  to  act  in 
this  capacity. 

Coincident  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  that  abolished  the 
boards  of  managers  of  the  State  hospitals,  and  provided  for  boards 
of  visitors  in  their  places,  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish  the  boards 
of  managers  of  other  charitable  institutions,  and  have  these  in- 
stitutions managed  by  one  oflScial  in  Albany,  This  attempted 
legislation  fortunately  did  not  succeed.  While  I  am  not  familiar 
in  detail  with  the  management  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State  generally,  I  may  say  something  concerning  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  managers,  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  of  that  institution. 

The  managers  of  Craig  Colony  are  appointed  from  widely 
different  localities  in  the  State;  they  represent  each  of  the  judi- 
cial districts,  with  an  additional  member  from  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  judicial  districts.  The  object  in  having  so 
large  a  board,  and  having  its  members  so  widely  scattered,  is  to 
give  representation  on  the  board  to  every  section  of  the  State  from 
which  the  Colony  draws  its  patients.    It  has  been  a  matter  of 
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gratiflcatioii  to  note  the  activity  of  the  members  of  this  board  in 
attending  meetings  at  Sonjea.  This  is  as  it  shonld  be,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  prompt  and  regular  attendance  at  meetings  is 
of  fundamental  importance,  in  order  that  each  member  may  be 
in  constant  touch  with  the  detail  work  of  the  institution.  Some 
of  our  members  must  travel  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  miles  to  reach  the  Colony,  a  fact  that  necessitates  their 
leaving  home  the  day  previous.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty, 
monthly  meetings  are  held,  reports  in  triplicate  of  which  are 
made,  to  the  Governor,  to  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor.  Our  most  important 
meetings  are  held  quarterly,  and  they  are  usually  attended  by 
substantially  all  members  of  the  board.  At  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  on  October  11,  eleven  members  were  present. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  such 
an  institution  as  the  Colony  by  a  suitable  board,  I  may  briefly 
mention  the  character  of  such  a  board's  composition. 

First.  Four  members  are  engaged  in  active  business,  all  of 
them  being  men  of  standing  in  their  respective  localities. 

Second.  There  are  three  bankers  on  the  board 

Third.  There  are  three  professional  men;  two  of  them 
physicians,  the  third  a  university  educator  of  wide  repute. 

Fourth.  There  are  two  women  on  the  board. 

In  a  general  way,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  managers  of 
the  Colony,  as  defined  by  chapter  546,  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  would 
be  satisfactory  if  later  laws  permitted  the  board  of  managers  to 
-exercise  the  powers  previously  invested  in  them. 

The  managers  now  have  the  government,  direction  and  control 
of  the  patients,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Colony,  and  of  all 
the  property  and  concerns  thereof. 

They  have  little  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
institution,  since  the  quality  of  the  supplies  to  be  purchased,  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  therefor,  are  fixed  by  the  Fiscal  Supervisor 
in  Albany.  Of  late  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  has  been  aided  in  this 
work  by  a  committee  of  superintendents  representing  the  several 
institutions. 

Section  IV,  paragraph  103,  of  the  law  above  referred  to,  is  a 
dead  letter,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  managers  at  the  Colony, 
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but,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  not  be  a  dead  letter.  It  says  that 
the  managers  "shall  employ  the  assistance  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  Colony,  and  to  educate  and  properly  use  the 
labor  of  the  patients." 

Furthermore,  the  managers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Colony.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  wrong.  All  salaries,  wages,  and  labor  are  fixed  by 
the  State  Salary  Classification  Commission  in  September  of  each 
year,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  that  in  so  far  as  the  wages  of  employees 
go  at  the  Colony  at  this  time,  they  are  wholly  inadequate.  As 
they  stand,  the  managers  can  not  carry  out  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  manner  they  desire  nor  as  the  organic  law  provides. 
*  When  we  recall  that  the  Colony  is  a  medical  and  scientific 
institution,  that  it  is  engaged  in  work  along  lines  similar  to,  and 
fully  as  valuable  as  that  being  carried  out  in  the  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  we  can  see  why  persons  employed  at  the  Colony 
should  be  paid  as  well  as  those  employed  in  the  State  hospitals. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  to  this  time  we  have  been  unable  to 
convince  the  Salary  Classification  Commission  that  an  injustice 
is  being  done  the  Colony  and  its  work  in  this  respect ;  nor  have 
we^  as  a  board  of  managers,  the  right  to  say  what  assistance  shall 
be  employed.  That  right  at  present  is  exercised  wholly  by  the 
Fiscal  Supervisor,  who  allows  or  disallows  help  as  his  judgment 
dictates.  The  Colony  is  badly  handicapped  now  for  lack  of  better 
paid  nurses  and  assistants  to  educate  epileptics  in  ways  to  make 
them  useful  factors  in  the  every  day  life  of  the  institution. 

In  these  respects  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  managers  at  the 
Colony  are  inadequate,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be 
changed.  The  managers  of  the  Colony  do  not  directly  appoint 
the  assistants  required  to  run  the. institution;  they  appoint  the 
superintendent  and  the  treasurer,  and  the  superintendent  is 
charged  with  the  selection  of  the  help  required,  all  appointments 
being  made  in  conformity  with  the  civil  service  laws  of  the  State. 

To  summarize  the  matter  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  managers 
of  the  various  charitable  institutions  of  the  State : 

First,  I  believe  that  the  charitable  institutions  can  best  be 
governed  by  boards  of  managers  made  up  of  representative  men 
and  women  of  philanthropic  spirit,  and  known  J:o  be  unselfishly 
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interested  in  the  work  the  institution  thev  represent  is  trying 
to  do. 

Second,  Boards  of  managers  should  have  power  to  appoint  all 
persons  employed  in  the  institutions,  subject  to  State  civil  service 
rules  and  regulations,  and  they  should  also  have  the  power  to 
remove  such  persons,  again  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
civil  service  regulations. 

Third,  The  managers  being  on  the  ground,  visiting  the  insti- 
tution constantly,  studying  minutely  into  its  many  necessities, 
should  have  the  right  to  say  what  help  is  required  to  run  the 
institution,  and  to  see  that  such  help  is  employed. 

Fourth,  The  managers  should  also  have  the  right,  conjointly, 
if  need  be,  with  some  authority  or  authorities  in  Albany,  to  say 
what  expenditures  the  institution  should  make,  for,  as  previously 
stated,  the  person  who  controls  the  purse-strings  of  the  charitable 
institutions  largely  controls  their  policy. 

If  at  any  time  any  member  of  any  board  of  managers  fails  in 
his  plain  duty  to  the  institution  he  was  appointed  to  help  admin- 
ister, let  the  Governor  of  the  State  remove  such  manager  and 
appoint  his  successor. 

CuAiRMAN  Howard:  The  discussion  of  this  strong  and  admir- 
able paper  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum, 

Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  of  Rome:  In  listening  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's paper  we  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  boards 
of  managers  of  our  State  institutions,  unpaid  as  they  are,  have 
been  and  are  giving  up,  most  unselfishly,  much  of  their  valuable 
time  and  energy*  toward  supporting  and  perfecting  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  best  in  the  management  of  this  State's  great  charities. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  paper,  has,  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
traced  the  history  of  such  management  with  much  of  the  bias 
which  naturally  becomes  a  zealous,  wide-awake  official. 

In  all  questions  of  this  character  there  naturally  appear,  at 
least,  two  sides  for  the  array  of  discussion,  and,  most  naturally, 
those  closest  connected  with  the  institutions  are  the  ones  looked 
to  to  defend  their  best  interests.  The  managers  in  doing  this 
come  to  have  what  may  be  expected  as  the  logical  outcome,  aa 
established  in  many  instances,  viz :  a  narrowing  of  viewpoint  and 
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resulting  bias  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  interests  of  the 
institutions  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  at  large- 
Let  us  cast  off  for  a  moment,  as  far  as  possible,  any  bias  we  may 
have  along  these  lines,  and  thus  leaving  our  minds  oi>en,  as  it 
were,  see  if  we  cannot  examine  this  subject  from  the  viewpoint 
of  an  unbiased  observer. 

I  am  sure  there  are  none  of  us  but  believe  that  this  State  is 
justly  pledged  through  its  people  to  do  all  in  its  power  for  all  its 
dependent  classes  and  provide  them  with  all  the  necessities  and 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  and  this,  too,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  but,  as  a  result  of  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  State 
is  pledged  to  support  extravagance  in  expenditure  along  any  line 
in  connection  with  the  providing  for  such  necessities  and  comforts^ 
or  following  up  extravagant  theories,  and  this  being  the  case, 
who  is  to  look  after  these  conditions  in  detail  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  State  af  large  and  hold  sentiment  within  reasonable  ethical 
and  economical  bounds? 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  State,  through  legislative  enact- 
ment, establishing  in  conformity  with  public  sentiment  our  great 
State  charities.  The  detail  of  the  establishing  of  the  vast  organi- 
zation of  these  great  charities  was,  in  each  instance,  left  to  boards 
of  managers  more  or  less  subject  to  control  through  the  adminis* 
trative  branch  of  our  State  government. 

As  these  organizations  were  being  perfected,  not  unnaturally, 
imperfection  in  detail  of  management  which  required  special  legis- 
lation to  correct,  crept  in.  Thus,  we  find,  first,  these  great 
charities  being  placed  under  Jthe  State  Board  of  Charities  as 
regards  general  conditions  of  management,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities'  viewpoint  being  broader  than  that  of  local  boards  of 
managers.  In  a  short  time  we  find  there  develops  a  special 
need  for  the  proper  supervision  of  one  class  of  these  great 
charities,  and  we  have  created  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
to  supervise  its  general  management.  Still,  the  supervision 
of  the  financial  management  was  left  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State,  and  we  find  the  Comptroller  unable  to  cope 
intelligently  and  properly  with  the^ detail  of  the  financial  problems 
which  naturally  fell  to  his  lot,  imperfections  having  crept  in 
which  could  be  corrected  and  held  in  check  only  by  some  person 
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or  department  biased  to  the  interests  of  the  State  at  large,  and 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  subject.  Thu^  we  find  the  Legis- 
lature establishing  the  estimate  system  with  a  special  corps  of 
men  to  have  charge  thereof  who  can  become  better  versed  in  the 
subject  of  the  detailed  needs  of  the  institution,  and  pass  upon  the 
same  from  the  standpoint  of  a  financial  bias  in  favor  of  the  State 
at  large,  herein,  as  far  as  possible,  nullifying  the  local  managers' 
institutional  bias.  Next  we  find  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  institutions  to  expend  large  and  excessive  sums  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  we  have  the  Building  Commission  created  and 
the  work  placed  entirely  under  the  State  Architect. 

Soon  another  imperfection  is  discovered,  namely — that  of 
unequal  and  non-commensurate  salaries  as  compared  with  the 
services  rendered,  and  legislative  enactment  created  the  Salary 
Classification  Commission. 

Next,  we  find  efforts  being  made  to  purchase  staple  articles  of 
supplies  by  joint  contract,  and  here  again  the  institutional  bias 
must  be  met  by  legislative  enactment. 

Now,  I  ask  in  all  candor,  who  is  responsible  for  all  this  so-called 
pernicious  activity?  I  had  intended  to  leave  you  to  answer  the 
question  and  draw  your  own  conclusions;  however,  in  order  that 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  particular  I  will  state  that  I 
thoroughly  believe  it  was  largely  due  to  the  uncurbed  zeal  of  local 
officers,  which  zeal  should  have  been  restrained  by  judicial  action 
on  the  part  of  boards  of  managers — ^however,  such  local  managers 
could  not  give  the  time  necessary  to  look  after  all  these  matters 
in  minute  detail,  and  just  here  developed  one  of  the  serious  imper- 
fections of  the  old  system.  When  efforts  were  made  to  correct 
these  defects,  not  unnaturally,  local  officers  and  managers  had 
distorted  visions  as  to  what  would  be  the  final  outcome,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, in  many  instances  fdt  that  their  official  action  was 
being  questioned  and  thus  were  more  able  to  see  faults  than  vir- 
tues resulting  from  such  action.  However,  if  we  look  at  the 
make-up  and  character  of  these  commissions  we  see  at  once  that 
in  every  instance  the  creation  of  these  commissions  did  not  divert 
the  matter  of  control  in  these  particulars  from  its  just  sources, 
but  merely  placed  the  Comptroller  and  the  State  Board  of  Chari 
ties  in  a  position  to  pass  upon  these  matters  before  it  was  too  late 
20 
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for  them  to  control  actually ;  for  now  tbey  are  able  to  pass  upon 
the  work  contemplated,  rather  than  the  work  completed.  And 
just  here  we  have,  as  should  be  where  abuses  exist,  a  referee  to 
whom  is  left  the  final  decision  in  every  instance,  namely,  the 
Governor  himself. 

In  this  whole  histoi-j  we  see  the  cause  and  effect  of  action  and 
reaction  toward  the  i>erfection  of  the  system,  this  being  the  natural 
course  for  the  perfection  of  all  systems  or  conditions.  And^ 
herein,  I  must  differ  with  Mr.  Murphy  wherein  he  says,  "This 
effective  and  satisfactory  system  was  ruthlessly  overthrown,"  as 
the  system  was  proven  to  have  defects  and  that  extravagant  ex- 
penditures, countenanced  if  not  actually  championed  by  boards 
of  managers,  had  taken  place  and  in  some  instances  continued, 
and  apparently  could  not  be  corrected  while  boards  of  managers 
existed. 

T  must  also  differ  with  Mr.  Murphy  wherein  he  says  boards  of 
visitors  had  no  voice  whatever  in  actual  management  of  the  insti- 
tution— for  what  superintendent  is  there  who  would  wish  or  dare 
to  go  contrary  to  the  well-directed  and  conscientious  advice  or 
counsel  of  such  inlluential  people  as  com])ose  these  boards  of  vis- 
itors? And  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  people  of  this  State 
would  rise  up  in  arras  were  they  to  know  such  recommendations 
were  nullified  to  the  detriment  of  the  inmates?  I  care  not  by 
whom  nullified,  even  if  by  the  Governor  himself.  Most  surely 
none  of  us  would  object,  as  Mr.  Murphy  suggests,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  passing  upon  questions  of  management  providing 
he  was  conscientious,  for,  surely,  too  many  safeguards  can  not  be 
placed  about  such  a  sacred  charge  as  that  of  caring  for  our  men- 
tally defective  and  dependent  classes. 

As  regards  the  Governor  passing  upon  the  transfer  of  super- 
intendents, I  cain  see  in  this  as  much  protection  to  the  institu- 
tions as  detriment  to  the  service,  and  much  more  ground  to  believe 
the  Governor  would  lend  himself  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter, 
for  what  board  or  official  in  this  State  is  in  a  better  position  to 
ascertain  lall  the  factsl  in  a  given  case  and  to  pass  intelligent 
judgments  thereon  than  the  Governor — especially  so,  he  being 
familiar  with  the  legislation  and  the  causes  which  lead  thereto, 
and  having  at  his  command  trained  officials  in  the  various  depart- 
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ments  upon  whom  he  can  call  for  advice  and  information  on  all 
snbjectfi. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  employment  of 
help,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  bnsiness  house  or  corporation 
would  allow  its  officials,  or  board  of  directors,  to  expend  money 
or  employ  additional  help  until  they  were  able  to  give  good  and 
sufficient  reason  therefor,  and  this  is  just  the  case  in  connection 
with  the  State  Institutions ;  before  we  can  employ  more  helj)  or 
expend  more  money  we  must  be  able  to  convince  those  in  authority 
of  the  justice  of  our  requests,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  in  every 
instance  when  boards  of  managers  are  thoroughly  informed  and 
truly  convinced  and  thoroughly  press  their  claim,  success  will 
ultimately,  in  every  instance,  crown  their  efforts;  and,  I  ask,  does 
this  differ  in  any  way  from  conditions  generally  met  with  in 
connection  with  securing  and  providing  ways  and  means  whether 
in  public  or  private  life? 

Still,  I  firmly  believe,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  this  institu- 
tional bias  naturally  becomes  zealous  institutional  managers,  and 
is  the  one  element  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  institutions  the 
best  possible  under  the  conditions,  and  that  if  ever  there  existed 
a  real  need  for  boards  of  managers  (and  I  am  sure  there  always 
has)  that  time  is  now,  for,  without  these  boards  of  managers,  we 
would  have  no  influence  for  good  in  the  institution  anywhere 
nearly  equal  to  overcome  the  bias  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State  at  large,  and  just  here  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  that  our 
present  mooted  financial  ^jstem  has  been  rendered  as  efficient  and 
perfect  as  time  warrants,  and  that  further  perfection  must  be 
developed  as  more  time  and  further  experience  dictates. 

I  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  existing  tendency  to  decry 
and  pronounce  every  official  act  of  the  departments  and  officials  in 
Albany  as  having  as  their  objective  point  the  molding  of  the 
State  charities  into  an  immense  adjunct  to  the  partisan  political 
machinery  of  the  State  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  our  State 
officials  are  made  of  the  same  timber  as  are  all  other  human 
beings,  and  that  theU'  ideal  has  been  to  perfect  the  system  of  the 
management  of  the  State  charities  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
deriving  therefrom  whatever  credit  they  might  to  the  upbuilding 
of  their  own  and  their  party's  honor. 
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As  re^^ds  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  managers  of  the 
State  institutions  to-doy,  I  believe,  within  the  limitation  imposed 
upon  them  by  law,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  of  boards  of 
managers  is  to  develop  firm  convictions  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
institutions  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  detail  of  manage- 
ment in  order  that  the  zeal  of  their  chief  executive  officers  may  not 
deceive  them,  and  in  order  that  they  may  pass  intelligently  upon 
the  various  details  of  msnagement  coming  before  them.  Thus, 
their  chief  duties  resolve  themselves  into  sitting  as  a  jury  to  pass 
upon  all  questions  of  management,  and  having  passed  judgment 
upon  a  question  to  defend  the  same  with  all  their  power. 

Their  responsibilities  are  solely  to  see  to  it  that  the  local  man- 
agement is  the  best  possible  under  the  conditions,  and  that  all  the 
needs  of  the  institution  are  properly  presented  to  the  various 
departments  of  State  for  their  action  thereon;  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  inmates  under  their  charge  in  no  way  suffer  for  the  neces- 
sities and  ordinary  comforts  of  life  which  the  State  has  pledged 
itself  to  provide. 

Chairman  Howard:  Further  discussion  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  managers  is  to  be  upon  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Dr.  Sfratling,  of  Sonyea:  I  am  not  a  manager  and  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
managers;  but  there  is  just  one  point  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Murphy's  paper  I  would  like  to  mention.  I  think  that  if 
Mr.  Murphy  had  gone  farther  and  added  as  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  managers  that  they  should  go  to  Albany,  perhaps  upon 
invitation  of  the  Governor,  when  the  Governor  is  ready  to  sign 
the  appropriation  bills  of  the  several  institutions,  that  he  might 
through  the  managers,  get  much  enlightenment  as  to  the  financial 
needs  of  the  institutions.  I  do  not  believe  this  has  been  done 
in  the  past  and  judge  in  part  from  the  experience  of  the  Colony 
this  year  in  having  some  important  item  stricken  out  inadvert- 
ently as  we  were  later  told.  Such  inadvertent  action  in  the  future 
might  be  avoided  if  the  managers,  or  a  committee  of  the  managers, 
could  go  and  see  the  Governor  and  go  over  with  him  the  necessity 
for  every  item  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Hon.  Homer  Folks,  of  New  York:  I  wish  to  offer  just 
one  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  system  which  was  outlined  by 
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Dr.  Bernstein  and  which  in  these  State  institutions  has  been 
carried  out — the  plan  of  creating  one  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  extravagance  of  another.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
tertain  amount  of  what  may  be  termed  by  some  people  extrava- 
gance of  expenditure  is  unavoidable  under  any  system  of  admin- 
istration; people  must  have  responsibility;  with  responsibility 
must  go  some  discretion ;  and  with  discretion  will  always  go  some 
exercise  of  it  as  to  the  merits  of  which  there  will  be  difference  of 
opinion.  Looking  at  it  in  a  broad  way,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
will  ever  succeed  in  checking  extravagance  by  creating  an  addi- 
tional State  body  or  official  to  check  the  acts  of  another,  but  rather 
by  holding  the  first  one  to  his  responsibility.  I  think  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  historically  speaking,  the  Commission  in  Lun- 
acy, for  which  I  have  the  highest  regard,  has  as  a  fact,  as  com- 
pared with  the  boards  of  managers,  secured  in  a  large  sense  an 
economical  administration,  except  as  to  purchases  made  jointly 
by  all  the  State  hospitals.  I  admit  that  they  have  checked  cer- 
tain forms  of  what  might  be  called  spectacular  extravagances; 
but  in  regard  to  the  larger  features  of  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  I  doubt  whether  the  centralized  plan  has  really  been 
economical,  and  I  fully  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  we  shall  find  ourselves  confrc^ited  by  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  some  other  State  body  to  supervise  the  actions 
of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy.  I  believe  that  in  the  first  place, 
the  boards  of  managers  were  created  to  check  the  extravagance 
of  the  superintendents.  Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy,  to  check  the  extravagances  of  the  boards  of 
managers,  then  finally  the  Governor  is  given  power  to  approve 
the  acts  of  the  Commission.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  process 
will  be  in  the  course  of  time,  somebody  else  to  check  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the  Governor.  I  think 
exactly  the  same  course  is  being  run  with  regard  to  State  charit- 
able institutions.  First,  a  board  of  managers  to  oversee  the 
superintendent,  then  the  Comptroller  to  oversee  the  board  of  man- 
agers, then  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  in  place  of  the  Comptroller, 
and  I  fully  expect  and  confidently  believe  with  that  system  of 
checking  extravagance,  that  in  the  course  of  a  not  very  long  time^ 
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some  proposition  will  come  forward  to  create  a  new  body  to  check 
and  ovew^ee  the  work  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor. 

Chairman  Howard:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  I  hand 
the  session  back  to  the  President. 

President  Hebbbrd  :  Despite  the  somewhat  pessimistic  remartcB 
of  the  chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  who  have  remained  to 
attend  the  session  this  morning  will  feel  amplj  repaid  for  having 
done  so. 

In  concluding  this  Conference,  I  desire  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  of  the  large  number  who  have  attended  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  hope  that  very  many  of  those  with  us  will 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Conference,  to  be  held  in  New- 
York  next  November  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Bijur.  You 
may  be  sure  of  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  and  that  we  shall  have  in 
New  York  a  most  successful,  useful  and  interesting  Conference. 

Unless  there  is  now  some  other  business  to  be  brought  before 
this  Conference,  I  will  declare  it  adjourned. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  12 :30  p.  m. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  anj)  Correction. 

constitution. 

The  objects  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
charitable  and  reform  work  to  confer  respecting  their  methods^ 
principles  of  administration,  and  results  accomplished ;  to  diffuse 
reliable  information  respecting  charitable  and  correctional  work,^ 
and  encourage  cooperation  in  humanitarian  efforts,  with  the  aim 
of  further  improving  the  system  of  charity  and  correction  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Conference  will 
hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  preceding  annual  session,  at  which 
addresses  shall  be  made,  papers  read,  discussions  carried  on,  and 
general  business  transacted  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  not,  however,  formulate  any  platform  nor 
adopt  resolutions  or  memorials  having  a  like  effect. 
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Bt-Laws  of  thb  New  York  State  Conpebbncb  op  Chabitibb  and 

cjorrbction. 

I. 

MEMBERBHIP  OP  THB  CONPBRBNCB. 

All  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  public  or  the  private 
charitable  or  correctional  work  in  New  York  State  are  invited  to 
enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  Conference.  No  other  tests 
of  membership  shall  be  applied,  and  no  membership  fee  charged, 
the  expenses  of  the  Conference  being  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

II. 

OPPICBRS  OP  THB  CONPBRBNCB. 

The  Conference  shall  haye  the  followir.g  officers,  to  be  elected 
at  the  preceding  annual  session,  with  the  duties  herein  respec- 
tively assigned  to  them : 

1.  A  President,  who  shall  preside  aver  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, except  when  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  topics  has 
charge  of  the  meeting,  or  some  other  officer  is  temporarily  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  President  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Chairman  ex  officio  thereof,  and  shall  continue!  to  be 
a  member  of  the  said  Committee  when  his  term  as  President  has 
expired. 

He  shall  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  officers  and 
of  the  various  Committees  in  preparing  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  and  shall  have  authority  to  accept  resignations  an.l  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Committees  on  Topics  of  the  Conference. 

The  President,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  shall  also 
supervise  the  editing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

2.  Three  Vice-Presidents,  who  shaH,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  case  of  his 
inability  to  serve,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  order  in  which  tbey 
are  named. 

3.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex  o^cfo' Secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  who  shall  keep  the  records,  conduct  tlie 
correspondence  and  distribute  the  papers  and  documents  of  the 
Conference,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.    Ue 
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Bhall  assist  the  President  in  editing  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  direct  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 

4.  Three  Assistant  Secretaries,  who  shall  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference,  at  his  request,  and  work  nnder  his  direction. 

5,  A  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  disburse  the  same  upon  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary,  and  audited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

III. 

committees  op  the  conference. 

The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  committees,  with  the 
duties  herein  respectively  assigned  to  them : 

To  he  elected  hy  the  Conference 

1.  An  Executive  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the  President 
and  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Conference  ei»  officio,  and  of  live 
members  of  the  Conference  to  be  elected  annua!  iy  at  the  prece<ling 
session  of  the  Conference.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  Conference,  during  the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  tlie 
latter,  and  shall  give  attention  to  any  matters  referred  to  it  by 
the  Conference  or  these  by-laws.  The  program  of  the  Conference 
as  arranged  by  the  Committees  on  Topics,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committees  on  Topics,  which  shall  each  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen  members,  to  be  elected 
annually  at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

These  committees  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  that 
portion  of  the  program  of  the  Conference  which  is  assigned  to 
them  respectively,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws  and 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  which  tiey  shall 
severally  report  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment. 

They  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 
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To  be  appointed  hy  the  President  of  tM  Conference  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  Conference,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  All  resolutions,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
Shan  be  referred  to  this  committee  without  debate,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall,  before  the  Conference  adjourns,  present  such  a  report 
as  seems  to  it  desirable. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Organization,  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  of  the  Conference,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  To  this  committee  shall  be  referred  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  Conference,  and  the 
committee  shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  which  shall  consist  of  five 
members  of  the  Conference,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  This  committee  shall  hear  and  consider  any  invitations 
that  maj  be  received  from  the  various  cities  of  the  State  and  shall 
present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Conference, 

IV. 

THE   PROGRAM    OP   THE    CONFERENCE. 

The  order  of  business  at  each  separate  session  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  transaction  of  general  business. 

2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  topic  of  the  session. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

3.  First  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

5.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 
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Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  no  one  to  speak  twice 
on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

6.  Second  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

7.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

8.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each,  and  no  one  to  speak 

twice  on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Ck)nference. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

V. 

The  by-laws  shall  continue  in  force  unless  amended  by  the  Con- 
ference/after  proposed  additions  or  amendments  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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FIFTH   NEW   YOBK    8TATB    CONTEBBNCB   OF    CHABITIBS   AND    COBBBCTIOK. 

Tboee  who  attended  the  Oonferenoe  are  marked  *.     The  list  gives  also  the  names  of 

the  organizations  the  delegates  were  appointed  to  represent. 
Aaron,  Rahbl  Israel,  No.  748  Auburn  avenue,  Buffalo,  City  of  Buffalo. 
■*  Adams,  Myron  B.,  No.  56  Park  avenue,  Rochester,  Welcome  Hall  Social  Settlement, 
Buffalo. 

*  Agan,  Annie  H.,  No.  614  Warren  street,  Syracuse,  Secretary,  Syracuse  Boys'  Club. 

*  Akin,   James  F.,   No.  80  Ford   street.   Ogdensburg,   Attorney   for  Ogdensburg  City 

Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum. 
Aldrich,  Hon.  Newton,  Gouvemeur,  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Allln,  George  A.,  66th  street  and  13th  avenue,  Brooklyn,  The  Baptist  Home  of  Brooklyn. 

*  Almy,    Frederic,    No.    166   Swan    street,    Buffalo,    Secretary,    Charity    Organization 

Society. 

*  Andrews,  Hon.  Charles,  No.  813  S.  A.  ft  K.  Building,  Syracuse. 

*  Andrews,  Charles  W.,  I^o.  313  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syracuse. 

Appel,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  No.  307  West  97th  street.  New  York  city,  Emanu-Bl  Sisterhood  of 
Personal  Service.  ^ 

*  Armstrong,  Hon.  W.  W.,  64  Lorimer  street,  Rochester.  State  Senator. 

*  Armstrong,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  No.  54  Lorimer  street,  Rochester,  Manager,  Western  House 

of  Refuge  for  Women. 
Baker,  Rev.  Nelson  H.,  West  Seneca,  City  of  Buffalo. 

*  Baker,    Richard   C.    No.    1336   Lexington    avenue.    New    York   city,    Catholic   Home 

Bureau.  • 

^  Baker,   Mrs.   R.   M..   No.   »  Grove   street.    Oneida,    President.   Old   Ladies'   Home   of 

Madison  County. 
^  Baldwin,  Abram  T.,  No.  1913  West  Genesee  street,  Syracuse.  Syracuse  Society  for 

the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

*  Ball,  Dr.  Halsey  J.,  Cortland. 

*  Barnes,  Bel  T.,  No.  329  Montgomery  street.  Syracuse,  Matron,  Day  Nursery. 

*  Bamet,   Gates.    No.    155   Lancaster   street.   Albany.    Hebrew   Benevolent   Society   of 

Albany.  • 

*  Barry,  John  J.,  No.  11G9  Boston  road.  New  York  city.  Mission  of  the  Immaculat* 

Virgin. 
«  Bauer,  Frederic  E.,  No.  2  Bast  116th  street.  New  York  city,  Superintendent,  Bureav 
of  Dependent  Children,  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

*  Bauer,  Dr.  Fred.  M.,  No.  226  Bast  86th  street.  New  York  city.  Examining  Physician, 

Department  of  Public  Charities. 

*  Beach,  Mrs.  Augusta  R.,  No.  619  West  Onondaga  street,  Syracuse,  Manager,  Stat* 

Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Women. 
Benson,  Dr.  C.  H.,  No.  606  Warren  street,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  Free  Dispensary. 

*  Bernstein,  Dr.  Charles.  Rome,  Superintendent,  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

*  Berry,  Miss  Florence,  Syracuse,  Nurse. 

*  Betts,  Rev.  F.  W.,  No.  809  Midland  avenue,  Syracuse. 

*  Betts,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  No.  809  Midland  avenue,  Syracuse. 

*  Betts,  Samuel  T.,   No.  416  James  street,   Syracuse,  President,   Syracuse  Free  Dls- 

pennry. 

*  Betts,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.,  No.  416  James  street,  Syracuse. 

Blgelow,  Fannie  R.,  No.  60  South  Union  street,  Rochester,  United  Jewish  Charities; 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 
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*  Bljur.  Nathan,  No.  34  Nassau  street,  x\ew  York  city,  Vice-President,  United  Hebrew 

Charities. 

*  BIJur,  Mrs.  Nathan,  No.  172  West  75th  street.  New  York  city. 

*  Bird,  Hon.  Patrick  H.,  No.  267  West  25th  street.  New  York  city.  Catholic  Boys' 

Association. 

*  Blackham,   Dr.   George   E.,   No.   3S8   Central   avenue,   Dunkirk,    President,    Brooks 

Memorial  Hospital. 
Blagden,  Qeorge,  Jr.,  No.  51  Wall  street.  New  York  city.  Manager,  New  York  Stato 
Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Ctippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

*  Blaustein,   Dr.   David,   No.   197   East   Broadway,   New   York  city.   The  Educational 

Alliance. 
Bloomingdale,  Joseph  B.,  No.  11  East  67th  street.  New  York  city,  Hebrew  Technical 
Institute. 

*  Boyle,  James  F.,  140  East  44th  street.  New  York  city.  Treasurer,  Society  of   St- 

Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  Boyle,  Miss  Annie  E..  No.  140  East  44th  street.  New  York  city.  Auxiliary  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  Brace,  C.  Lorlng,  No^  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Children's  Aid 

Society. 

*  Bradley,  Mrs.  J.  I.,  No.  404  East  Willow  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Brewster,  Neal,  S.  A.  Ik  K.  Building,  Syracuse. 

*  Briee,  David  N.,  No.  258  Lark  street,  Albany,  Stenographer,  Fifth  New  York  State 

Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Brlggs,  Hon.  R.  C.,  Rome,  lianager,  Rome  State  Custodial  AsyluoL 
Brogan,  James,  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  Catholic  Charities  of  Syracuse. 

*  Bronner,  Clara  Marshall,  No.  719  East  Genesee  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Brooks,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  No.  i>6  Maiden  lane.  New  York  city,  Superior  Council  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul.  • 

*  Brown,  E.  W.,  No.  268  State  street.  Flushing. 

*  Brown,  George  R.,  Hawthorne  avenue,  Yonkers,  Superintendent,  Leake  and  Watts 

Orphan  House. 

*  Brown,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Hawthorne  avenue,  Yonkers. 

*  Brown.   Mrs.  Kate  A.,  No.   135  Main  street,  Oneida,  Member,   SUte  Charities  Aid 

Association. 

*  Bruce,  Dr.  Hortense  V.,  Hudson,  Superintendent,  New  York  State  Training  School 

for  Girls. 

*  Buck,   William   B.,   No.    9   Chestnut   street,   Albany,   Superintendent  of   Inspection, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

*  Buck,  Mrs.  William  B.,  No.  9  Chestnut  street.  Albany. 

*  Bullock,  Mrs.  Helen  L..  No.  1105  Davis  street.  Elmira,  President.  Board  of  Trustees, 

The  Anchorage. 
Burckhardt.  Mrs.  Eurlca.  No.  407  Fayette  Park,  Syracuse,  Trustee,  Shelter  for  Unpro- 
tected Girls. 

*  Burke,  John,  No.  10  East  34th  street.  New  York  city.  Treasurer,  New  York  Cathollo 

Protectory. 

*  Burlingame,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Syracuse. 

Burnett,    Hiram,    No.    20    South   Portland    avenue,    Brooklyn,    The    Baptist    Home    of 
Brooklyn. 

*  Bums.  Ada  Ruth.  No.  13  Putnam  street,  Buffalo.  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

*  Burr,  Margaret  W.,  Albany  street,  Cazenovla,  Member,  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 

ciation. 

*  Burrill,  Hon.  Harvey  D.,  No.   1602  South  State  street,  Syracuse,  Commissioner  of 

Charities  and  Correction. 

*  Burrill,  Dr.  R.,  Canandaigua,  Superintendent,  Brigham  Hall. 
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*  Burrltt,  Prof.  OUn  H.,  Batarla,  Superintendent,  New  Tork  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

*  Butler,  Edmond  J.,  No.   102  West  42d  street,  New  Tork  city,   Member,   Superior 

Council,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  Caltbrop,  Rer.  Samuel  R.,  D.  D.,  No.  1571  South  Salina  street,  Syracuse,  Pastor^ 

Unitarian  Church. 

*  Cameron,  Mrs.  Delos  W.,  Casenovla. 

*  Carson,  Miss  Blliabeth,  Syracuse. 

*  Carson,   Dr.    James   C,    Syracuse,    Superintendent,    Syracuse    State    Institution    for 

Feeble-Minded  Children. 
^  Carson,    Mrs.    James   C,    Syracuse.    Syracuse   State   Institution    for   Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

*  Carstens,  C.  C,  No.  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  city,  Assistant  Secretary,  Charity 

Organization  Society,  and  Director,  New  Rochelle  Organized  Charities  Society. 

*  Cauley,  Charles,  No.  61  Sophia  street,  Rochester,  Member,   Ca^edral   Conference, 

Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  Chaffee,  Polhemus  W.,  McGrawviUe,  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

*  Chapman,  Charles  W.^^No.  504  Niagara  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Cheney,  Walter  W.,   Manllus,   Syracuse  State  Institution   for   Feeble-Mlnded   Chil- 

dren. 

*  Church,   Miss   Julia   B.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse   State   Institution    for   Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

*  Clark,  Mrs.  B.,  No.  106  West  94th  street.  New  York  city.  Association  for  ImproTlns 

the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  ^ 

*  Clark,    Miss   Jennie    L.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 
^  Clark,  Miss  LllUe  M..  No.  616  East  Genesee  street.  Syracuse,  Ofllcial  Stenographer, 
New  Tork  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

*  Clark,  Miss  Mary  Vlda,  No.  106  East  22d  street.  New  York  city,  AssisUnt  Secre- 

tary, State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

*  Clune,  Rev.  Michael,  Syracuse,  Pastor,  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Oolbum,  Orlln  J.,  Colden,  Brie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Ooleman,  Caryl,  Pelham  Manor,  Superior  Council,  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Connaughton,  James,  Ossinlng,  New  Tork  State  Prison  Department 
Conrad,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Little  Falls,  City  of  Little  Falls. 

*  Conroy,  Rev.  J.   H.,  No.   103  Franklin  street,   Ogdensburg,   Chaplin,   St   Lawrence 

State  Hospital;  Auditor,  Ogdensburg  City  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  Cook,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children. 

*  Covin,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  No.  442  West  23d  street,  New  Tork  city.  State  Agent,  Children's 

Aid  Society. 

*  Cowen,  Llllle  G.,  No.  485  Central  Park,  West,  New  Tork  city,  "  Menorah  Magazine." 

*  Cowen,  Philip,  No.  489  Fifth  avenue,  New  Tork  city,  Publisher,  "American  Hebrew  " 

and  "  Jewish  Messenger." 

*  Cowl,  Mrs.  Henry  Clay,  No.  306  Slocum  avenue.  Syracuse,  President,  Employment 

Society  of  Syracuse. 
^  Oouens,    Miss   Mary    F.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse    State   Institution    for   Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 
^  Craig,  Mrs.  Oscar,  No.  33  South  Washington  street.  Rochester,  President,  Rochester 

Female  Society. 

*  Crouse,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  No.  715  West  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  Manager,  Syracuse  State 

Institution  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children. 
^  Crosier,   Miss  Minnie  D.,   No.   113   Raynor  avenue,   Syracuse.   Assistant   Secretary, 
Associated  Charities  of  Sjrraeuse. 

*  Ounnlon.  Frank  P.,  No.  407  Bast  120th  street.  New  Tork  dty.  Particular  Council, 

Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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^  Curtin,  Miss  Alice  E.,  Albion,  Superintendent.  Western  House  of  Refuse  for  Women. 

•  Curtiss,  H.  H,  No.  2360  Midland  avenue,  Syracuse,  Student  of  Sociology,  SyracuM 

University. 
Danfortli,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,  No.  535  West  avenue.  Rochester,  Rochester  City  HospltaL 
Daniel,  Dr.  Annie  S.,  No.  327  East  15th  street,  New  Yorlc  city,  The  Edgewater  Crdche. 

•  Danzlger,    Miss   Gertrude,    No.    811    Madison    street,    Syracuse,    Member,    Board    of 

Counsel  of  Jewish  Women.  ^ 

•  Davenport,  Mrs.  Ida,  Bath,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

•  Davis,  Miss  Katharine  Bement,   Ph.   D.,   Bedford,   Superintendent,   New   Yorlc   State 

Reformatory  for  Women. 

•  Delaney,  Thomas  P.,  No.  711  Oswego  street,  Syracuse. 

•  Delphine  Prov.,  Mother,  Court  street,  Syracuse,  St  Anthony's  Convent 

•  Denham,  Henry  H.,  Syracuse,  Principal,  Syracuse  Business  High  School. 

•  de  Peyster,  Mrs.  Annie  G.,  No.  101  West  81st  street.  New  York  city.  Commissioner. 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

•  Deuel,   Miss   Cornelia   S..    Syracuse,    Syracuse   State   Institution   for   Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

•  Devine,  Edward  T.,  Ph.  D.,  No.  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  city.  General  Secre- 

tary,   Charity   Organization    Society;    Editor,    "Charities;"    Director,    School    of 
Philanthropy. 

•  Devlin,  Rev.  P.  J.,  Chateaugay,  Ogdensburg  City  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum. 

•  DeWitt  Coral,  No.   317  West  Willow  street,   Syracuse,   Secretary,   Salvation  Army 

and  Worklngmen'e  Hot4. 

•  Dey,    Mrs.   Donald,    No.    201    DeWitt   road,    Syracuse.    President    Onondaga    County 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Diel.  Frank.  No.  153  Holland  street,  Syracuse,  Catholic  Charities  of  Syracuse. 

•  Dissel,  Teresa.  No.  212  Highland  avenue,  Syracuse. 
Donovan,  J.  B.,  Little  Falls,  aty  of  Little  Falls. 

•  Dorchester,  Miss  Kate,  No.  100  Main  street,  Watertown.  Member,  Bureau  of  Chari- 

ties and  Correction ;  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

•  Dormer,  James  K..  No.  87  Prospect  avenue,  Buffalo. 

•  Dorney,  Michael  V.,  No.  75  Williams  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Counsel,  St  Malachy's  Home. 

•  Dowd,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Bafiit  Syracuse,  Teacher,  East  Syracuse  High  School. 

•  Dunn,  Katherine  T.,  No.  700  Bear  street  Syracuse,  Principal,  Grant  School. 
Dunphy,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  city.  Department  of  Public  Charltlea. 

•  Earll,  Rev.  Irene,  No.  811  South  West  street  Syracuse,  Universalist  Church. 

•  Earp,   Prof.    Edwin   L.,   No.    761   Irving   avenue,    Syracuse,    Professor   of   Sociology, 

Syracuse  University. 
Schstein,    Gustave.    No.    53    West    86th    street.    New    York    city,    Hebrew    Technical 
Institute. 

•  Eichbauer,  Miss  Caroline  M.,  No.  105  East  22d  street.  New  York  city.  InveeUgatlng 

Agent.  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Einstein.   Mrs.   William,   No.    121   East  57th  street.   New  York   city.    United   Hebrew 
Charities;  Emanu-El  Sisterhood  of  Personal  Service. 

•  Eisner,  Mrs.  Henry  L„  Fayette  Park,  Syracuse,  Crippled  Children's  Guild. 

•  Emerick,  James  B.,  No.  813  S.  A.  ft  K.  Building,  Syracuse. 

•  Evangelist  Sister  M.,  No.  8  Hulbert  street.  Auburn,  Auburn  Orphan^  Asylum. 

•  Fabian,  Sister  M.,  No.   124  ^orth  street  Auburn,  Superintendent.  Auburn  Orphan 

Asylum. 

•  Pahey,  Dr.  W.  A.,  No.  126  Bast  Manlius  street,  Syracuse. 

•  Falker,  August  No.  600  Bast  Genesee  street  Syracuse. 
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•  Palker,   Mrs.   August,   No.    609   East   Oenesee   street,   STracuse,    Manager,   Western 

House  of  Refuge  for  Wonaen. 

•  Falvey,  Alveretta,  No.  713  Bear  street,  Syracuse,  Principal,  Syracuse  Preparatory 

School. 

•  Farrington,  W.  B.,  Syracuse.  Steward,  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

•  Farrington.  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Syracuse. 

•  Featherstone,    Miss    K.,    Syracuse.    Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

•  Ferguson,    Solomon,    No.    1002   Montgomery    street,    Syracuse,    Secretary,    Syracuse 

Branch  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of  Western  New  York;  Secretary,  Hebrew 
Free  Aid  Association  of  Syracuse. 

•  Fetter,   Prof.   Frank   A.,   Cornell   Heights,    Ithaca,   Professor   of   Political   Economy 

and  Finance,  Cornell  University;  President,  Social  Service  League  of  Ithaca. 
Finch,  Hon.  Edward  R.,  No.  53  Washington  square.  New  York  city.  State  Assembly- 
man. 

•  Fisher,  Mrs.  Minnie  Searle.  1871  South  Sallna  street,  Syracuse.  Assistant  Secretary, 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

•  FitzOerald.  Dr.  John  F..  Brooklyn,  Superintendent,  Kings  County  Hospital. 

•  Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  No.  Ill  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Particular  Council, 

Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Fltzhenry,  James  W.,  No.   255  Fulton  street.  Buffalo.   Erie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

•  Floyd.    Hon.    Augustus,    Mastic    (Moriches    P.    O.),    Commissioner.    State    Board    of 

Charities. 

•  Floyd,  Frederick  W.,  No.   181  Cypress  avenue.  Flushing,  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 

tectory. 

•  Folks,  Hon.  Homer,  No.  106  East  22d  street,  New  York  city,  Secretary,  State  Chari- 

ties Aid  Association.  » 

•  Forman,  Calvin,  Elbridge,  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

Forrester,  George  B.,  No,  382  Degraw  street,  Brookljrn,  The  Baptist  Home  of  Brooklyn. 

•  Fowler.  Charles  S.,  Albany,  Chief  Examiner,  State  Civil  Service  CommlRsion. 

Fox,  William  B.,  No.  296  Jefferson  avenue,  Brooklyn,  The  Baptist  Home  of  Brooklyn. 

•  Frankel,   Dr.   Lee   K.,   No.    356   Second   avenue,   New   York  *Clty,    Manager,    United 

Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

•  Frazee,  James,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Auburn. 

•  Frensdorf,   Miss  Bertha,  No.   725   Harrison  'street,   Syracuse,   President,   Council  of 

Jewish  Women. 

•  Pullerton,  Mrs.  Marietta,  No.  143  East  30th  street.  New  York  City. 

•  Qaffey.    Miss    May    B.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

•  Gardner,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  No.  342  West  Onondaga  street,  Syracuse,  Crippled  Children's 

Guild. 

•  Gertrude,  Sif^ter  M.,  Syracuse,  St  Joseph's  Hospital. 

•  George,  William  R.,  Freeville,  Founder,  George  Junior  Republic. 

•  Gfroerer,  Louis  P.,  No.  660  Grand  street  Brooklyn,  Trustee.  The  Orphan  Home. 

•  Gibson.  C.  S.,  Syracuse.  Principal,  Seymour  School. 

•  Glpple,  Dr.  Benjamin  A.,  Alden,  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

•  Goodyear,  Miss  Caroline,  No.  234  West  26th  street.  New  York  City,  District  Agent. 

Charity  Organization   Society. 

•  Graham,  Mrs.  William,  Marcell'us. 

•  Graham;    Mrs.    William    Pratt    No.    504    University    place,    Syracuse,    President, 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Onondaga  County. 
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*  Qrannis,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  No.  909  West  Onondaga  street,  Syracuse,  Assistant  Secretaxr* 

Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum. 
Oratwlck,  Hon.  William  H.,  No.  814  Fidelity  Trust  Building.  Buffalo,  CommiBsloner, 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

*  Graves,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.,  No.  703  Lodl  street,  Syracuse. 

Green,  Douglas  N.,  Gridley  block,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  Free  Dispensary. 

*  Griffin,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  No.  110  Broadway  North,  White  Plains,  Manager,  New  Toik 

State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

*  Griffith,  Mrs.  Georgianna,  No.  146  Second  street,  Troy,  Manager,  New  York  State 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home. 

*  Griswold,  Miss  Prudence  L.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

*  Greyer,  S.  B.,  No.  218  Rich  street,  Syracuse,  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associatloa. 

*  Guttman,  Rev.  Adolph,  No.  102  Walnut  place,  Syracuse,  President,  United  Jewish 

Charities. 

*  Haaiock,  Dr.  James  W.,  No.  58  Ellen  street,  Oswego. 

*  Hall,  Ada  M.,  No.  816  West  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  Director,  Women's  Bduea- 

tlonal  and  Industrial  Union. 
Halsted,  Rey.  N.  O.,  Kings  Park,  Society  of  St  Johnland. 

*  Hamburger,  Samuel  B.,  No.  141  Broadway,  New  Tork  City,  President,  Sodetj  (or 

the  Aid  of  Jewish  Prisoners. 

*  Hamilton,  Prof.  James  H..  No.  184  Bldridge  street.  New  York  City,  Headwork«r, 

Unlrerslty  Settlement 

*  Hanchett  Dr.  Juliet  B.,  No.  407  East  Fayette  street,  Syracuse,  House  PhysicUii* 

Shelter  for  Unprotected  Girls. 

*  Hanna,   Mrs.  Alice  B.,   No.   1109  First  North  street,   Syracuse,  Principal,   Truant 

School. 

*  Harding,  William  H.,  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syracuse. 

*  Harrington,  Dr.  Arthur  H.,  Second  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street.  New  York  City, 

Superintendent,  New  York  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Albany,  Falrriew  Home  for  Friendless  Children. 

*  Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Syracuse. 

*  Hebberd,  Robert  W.,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  President  of  the  Conference ;  Secretaiy, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

*  Heffron,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  No.  528  South  Sallna  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Helmstetter,  William,  No.  405  Hawley  avenue.  Syracuse,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 

Charities. 

*  Herrick,   Rev.   Cordello.   No.   11   Cayuga   street.   Auburn,    Chaplain,   Auburn   State 

Prison. 

*  Hersey,  Roscoe  M.,  No.  10  i  College  place,  Syracuse,  President,  Syracuse  Universltj 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Hetfield,  Carman  R.,  Hotel  St  George,  Brooklyn,  The  Baptist  Home  of  Brooklyn. 

*  Hewitt,  Mrs.  W.  O.,.  No.  213  McKinley  avenue,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  Home  Associa- 

tion; Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  Hlckey,  Very  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  No.  70  Frank  street,  Rochester,  Trustee,  St  Ann's 

Home  for  the  Aged ;  St  Mary's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum ;  St  Patrick's  Girls'  Orphan 
Asylum. 

*  Hill,  A.  C,  Albany,  Inspector  of  Schools,  State  Eklucation  Department  w 

*  Hill,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  Albany,  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  State  Board 

of  Charities. 

*  HiUes,  Charles  D.,  176th  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue.  New  York  City  Superin- 

tendent New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 

*  Hilles,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

«  Hinckley,  William  C,  No.  15  Elberon  place.  Albany.  Stenographer.  State  Board  oC 
Charities. 
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Hlrscb.  Samuel,  No.  47  Cedar  street.  New  York  City,  Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

*  Qlscock,  Mrs.  Charles,  R.P.D.  No.  3.  East  Syracuse,  Purchasing  Agent,  Onondagft 

County  Orphan  AsyluuL 

*  Hogan,  John  W.,  No.  721  Bast  Genesee  street.  Syracuse.  Cathedral  Parish ;  Asso- 

ciated ChariUes. 
«  Hosan.  Laurence  F..  No.  16  Third  NaUonal  Bank  Building.  Syracuse^ 
Holsteen.  James  A..  Dunkirk.  Brooks  Memorial  Hospital. 

*  Hoollhan.  Miss  Mary,  No.  1282  Park  street.  Syracuse.  St  John  the  Baptist  Church. 
« Hoover.    Miss   Mary   E..   Syracuse.    Syracuse   State   Institution   for   Feeblo-Mlnded 

Children. 
«  House.  Mrs.  Jennie  R..  Holland,  Agent.  Board  of  Supervisors  for  Placing  Childrea 
in  Family  Homes. 

*  Howard.  Dr.  Charles  F.,  No.  1468  Main  street,  Buffalo.  President,  Board  of  Man- 

agers. New  York  State  Reformatory.  Elmira. 

*  Howard.    Dr.    Eugene    H.,    Rochester.    Medical    Superintendent.    Rochester    Stat* 

HospltaL 
«  Howard,  Eugenie  F..  No.  1468  Main  nreet.  Buffalo. 

*  Howard.  Frederick.  No.  936  Elllcott  square,  Buffalo.  Brie  County  Board  of  Super- 

visors. 
^  Howland.   Rev.   Murray  S..  No.   106  West  Colvin   street,   Syracuse,   Pastor,   South 
Presbyterian  Chunch. 

*  Hoyt,    Rev.    A.    S.,    D.    D...  Auburn,    Professor   of    Sociology,    Auburn    Theological 

Seminary. 

*  Hudson.  Mrs.  Charles  A..  No.  606  WeA  Genesee  street.  Syracuse,  Women's  Educa- 

tional and  Industrial  Union ;  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

*  Huff.  Rev.  J.  W.,  Tully,  Pastor.  Baptist  Church. 

*  Huff.  Mrs.  J.  W..  Tully. 

*  Hull.  J.  G..  No.  45  Grove  street.  New  York  City.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

*  Hunt.    Dr    .Frederick    A.,     Napanoch.    Resident    Physician,     Eastern     New    York 

Reformatory. 

*  Huntington.  Miss  Arria  S..  No.  408  Douglas  street.  Syracuse.  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 

ciation; Treasurer.  Shelter  for  Unprotected  Girls. 

*  Hyde.   Salem,   No.    711   West  Genesee   street.    Syracuse,   Vice-President.    Associated 

Charities  of  Syracuse;  Trustee.  Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  Ingram.  Mrs.  Helene.  No.  300  West  46th  street.  New  York  City.  New  York  Associa- 

tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

*  Ireland.,  John  E..  Amltyville.  Superintendent,  Brunswick  Home. 

*  Ives.  Wellington  D..  No.  19  Manning  boulevard.  Albany,  Chief  Clerk.  State  Board 

of  Charities. 

*  Jackson.  William  B.,  Holland.  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  Jackson.  Mrs.  William  B.,  Holland.      ^ 

*  Jenkins.  Mary  E.,  No.  721  Tallman  street.  Syracuse.  Director.  Syracuse  Society  for 

the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

*  Jones.  Mrs.  Virginia  L.,  No.  206  Roberts  avenue.  Syracuse.  Shelter  for  Unprotected 

Girls. 

*  Jordan.  Mrs.  L.  W..  No.  304  Emerson  avenue,  Syracuse.  Solvay  Circle ;  Syracuse 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
Joy,  Mrs.   Edward.   No.   814  Genesee  street,   Syracuse,   Manager,   Craig   Colony   for 
Epileptics. 

*  Kane,  Mrs.  S.  L..  No.  616  Bast  Genesee  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Kats.  Abram  J..  No.  846  ESast  avenue.  Rochester,  President.  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum 

Society  of  Western  New  YonL 
«Kats,  Mrs.  Abram  J..  No.  846  East  avenue,  Rochester,   United  Jewish  Charities; 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum. 
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•  Kean*  Cyrus  V.,  Foot  of  East  26th  street.  New  York  City,  Department  of  Public 

Charities. 

*  Keating,  Redmond,  No.  606  East  85th  street.  New  York  City,  Catholic  Boys'  Asso- 


Kellogg,  Charles  Di,  No.  29  Bast  29th  street,  New  York  City,  The  Bdgewater  Crdche. 

•  Kendall,  Miss  Acarta  A.,  No.  206  Roberts  avenue,  Syracuse,  Superintendent,  Sbeltar 

for  Unprotected  Olrls. 

•  Kenneday,  Paul,  No.  106  Bast  22d  street,  New  York  City,  Secretary,  Committae  oa 

the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

•  Kimball,  Mrs.  Mary  O.,  Fredonla. 

•  Knapp,   Mrs.   Edward  J.,   No.   1232   Park  street,   Syracuse,    St   John   the    Baptist 

Church. 
^  Knight,  Mrs.  Oertrude  W.,  No.  1007  East  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  Matron,  OnoB- 

daga  County  Orphan  Asylum. 
Knowles,  Charles  R.,  Albany,  Fairview  Home  for  Friendless  Children. 

•  Lake,  Rev.  B.  W.,  Binghamton. 

•  Lamb,    Dr.    Robert    B.,    Dannemora,    Medical    Superintendent,    Dannemora    State 

Hospital. 
^  Lamont,  J.  M.,  No.  806  Uniyersity  avenue,  Syracuse,  Assistant  Pastor,  Park  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

•  Landsberg,  Rev.  Dr.  Max,  No.  420  Main  street,  Rochester,  Jewish  Orphan  Associa- 

tion of  Western  New  York ;  Rochester  City  Hospital. 
^  Landsberg,  Mrs.  Max,  No.  420  Main  street,  Rochester,  Rochester  City  Hospital. 
^Lathrop,  Cyrus  C,  No.  31  South  Lexington  avenue,  Albany,  Inspector,  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
^  Lee,  Porter  R.,  No.  166  Swan  street,  Buffalo,  Assistant  Secretary,  Charity  Organt- 

sation  Society. 
^  Lein,  Henry  C,  West  Seneca,  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Leventritt,   Miss  Olivia,   No.   34  West  77th  street,   New  York  City,   The  Emanu-Et  ^ 

Sisterhood  of  Personal  Service. 

•  Levy,  T.  Aaron,  No.  923  University  block,  Syracuse. 

•  Lewis,  Dr.  F.  Park,  No.  454  Franklin  street,  Buffalo,  President,  Board  of  Managers,. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

^  Lewis,  Hon.  George  A.,  No.  268  Elmwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  Manager,  New  York: 
State  Training  School  for  Girls. 

^  Lincoln,  George  I.,  Iroquois,  Superintendent,  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and. 
Destitute  Indian  Children. 

^  Lindsay,  Prof.  Samuel  McCune,  No.  238  South  88tb  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Secre- 
tary, National  Child  Labor  Committee;  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  Lines,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  No.  166  Tenth  street,  Buffalo.  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

•  Lockwood,    Rev.    H.    R.,   No.    101    Comstock   avenue,    Syracuse,    Rector,    St.    Paul's 

Church. 
County. 

•  Long,  Edward  B.,  White  Plains,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Westchester  County. 

•  Long,   Lafayette  L.,   No.   4   Clarendon   place,   Buffalo,   Super! Dtendent  of  the   Poor 

of  Erie  County. 
^  Loomis,  Frank  M.,  No.  77  Llnwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association. 

•  Loomis,  Fred.  H.,  No.  58  Fulton  street.  Auburn. 
Loomis,  Hon.  James  H.,  Attica,  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

•  Losky,    Mrs     A.    W.,     Syracuse,     Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
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'*  Louden,  .W:  T.,  Amltyville,  Superinteadent,  Louden  Hall  Sanitarium. 

Lucey,   D.   B.,   No.   100  Washington   street,   Ogdensburg,   Ogdensburgb   City   Hospital 

and  Orphan  Asylum. 
^  Ljrman,    Frederick    A.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

*  Lynch,  Mrs.  Louise  van  Loon,  No.  329  James  street,  Syracuse,  Employment  Society. 

*  Mabon,  Hon.  William,  M.  D.,  Albany,  President.  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 
•McCall,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  No.  1311  First  North  street,  Syracuse,  St.  Mary's  Infant  and 

Maternity  Hospital. 
^  McCarthy,  Hon.  Dennis,  No.  217  South  Salina  street,  Syracuse,  Commissioner,  Stat« 

Board  of  Charities. 
"*  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Dennis,  No.  906  Jamos  street,  Syracuse. 
"^  McCarthy,  M.  J.,  Box  2,  Syracuse,  President,  Council  No.  168,  Catholic  BenefTolent 

liMigue. 
IfcOhesney,  Miss  Emma  A.,  x'awling  arenue,  Troy,  Trop  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  McClarty,  B.,  Union  and  Prospect  arenues,  Syracuse. 

^  McClusky,   William   J.,   No.    616   Court   street,    Syracuse,    St    Mary's   Infanf  an4 

Maternity  HospltaL 
^MeClusky,  Mrs.  William  J.,  No.  616  Court  street,  Syr-acuse,  St  Mary's  Infant  and 

Maternity  Hospital. 

*  Lodge,  Clarence  V.,  Courthouse,  Rochester,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Monro* 

*  MeCue,  Patrick  J.,  No.  109  Bast  66th  street.  New  York  City,  President  St  Bridget's 

Conference,  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  McOarr,  Timothy  B.,  Albany,  Secretary,  State  Commission  In  Lunacy. 
McOorem,   Charles,   No.   268   Bast  7th   street.   New  York   City,   St   Bridget's  Con- 
ference, Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  McLaughlin,  Hon.  George,  Albany.  Secretary,  State  Commission  of  Prisons. 
^  McLaughlin.  J.  C,  Eldbrldge.  Onondaga  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  McMahon,  Rev.  D.  J.,  D.  D.,  No.  239  East  21st  street  New  York%City,  Supervisor 

of  Catholic  Charities,  Archdiocese  of  New  York ;  Superior  Council,  Society  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  Magea^  R«t.  J.  P.,  No.  209  Schuyler  street,  Syracuse. 

Manley,  Dr.   Thomas   H.,   No.   116  West  49tb   street   New  York   City.   Metropolitan 

Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
« Marshall,    Benjamin.    No.    200    Hawley    avenue,    Syracuse.    Vice-President.    United 

Hebrew  Charities ;  Advisor,  Syracuse  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
«  Martin,  Jeremiah  N.,  No.  436  Lenox  avenue.  New  York  City,  President  All  Saints 

Conference.  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Frank.  Porter  avenue.  Batavia,  Batavia  Humane  Society. 
«  Masters.  A.  J.,  No.  21  Werner  Park.  Rochester,  Probation  Officer,  Monroe  County 

Court. 
May,  Jonah.  Little  Falls,  City  of  Little  Falls. 
«  Mayer,  Hon.  Julius  M.,  No.  376  West  123d  street  New  York  City.  President,  Jewish 

Protectory  and  Aid  Society;  Director.  Educational  Alliance. 
^  Mayne,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.,  No.  206  Roberts  avenue,  Syracuse,  Teacher,  Shelter  for 

Unprotected  Girls. 

*  Meredith,  Miss  Harriet  R.,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  SUte  Home  for  Girls. 

^  Merr^l,  Mrs.  B.  H..  No.  402  James  street  Syracuse,  Hon.  President,  Syracuse 
Council  of  Mothers'  Clubs;  Director.  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union; 
Member,  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Boys*  Club. 

Merrill,  Charles.  Randolph,  Western  New  York  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Home- 
less and  Destitute  Children. 

Meyer,  Rabbi  Martin  A.,  No.  149  Lancaster  street,  Albany,  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Albany. 

*  Mlckle,  Miss  Maude   M..   No.   356   Maryland  street,   Buffalo.   Charity  Organlsatlofl 

Society. 
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Miller,   Kiley  V.,   No.   220   East   Washington   street,   STracuse,   Syracuse   Free   Dis- 
pensary. 

•  Mills,  Fred.  Hamlin,  No.  97  Warren  street.  New  York  Cityt  Sales  Agent  and  Super- 

intendent of  Manufacturing,  New  York  State  Prison  Department 

•  Moersfelder,   Louis    F.,    No.    721    Ellicott   street,    Buffalo,    Erie    County    Board   of 

Supervisors. 

•  Mohr,  Mrs.  Ada  G.,  No.  749  President  street,  Brooklyn,  President,  New  York  SUt» 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home. 
^  Montgomery,  Miss  Louise,  No.  404  Seneca  street,  Buffalo,  Head  Resident,  Weloom* 
Hall  Social  Settlement 

•  Moore,  Miss  Marion  I.,  No.  867  South  Warren  street  Syracuse,  General  Secretary, 

Associated  Charities  of  Syracuse. 
^  Morton,  Flora  A.,  No.  1007  East  Genesee  street  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County  Orphan 
Asylum. 

•  Mullany,  Rev.  John  F.«  No.  140b  Park  street  Syracuse,  Pastor,  St  John  the  Bap- 

tist Church. 
^  Mulry,  Thomas  M.,  No.  10  Perry  street  New  York  City,  Mission  of  the  Tmmaculata 

Virgin ;  Society  of  St  Vlacent  de  Paul ;  Catholic  Home  Bureau. 
^  Mulvey,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  No.   108  St   Edward  street,  Brooklyn,   Chaplain.   Kings 

County  Penitentiary. 
.  *  Mundy,  Bseklel  W.,  Syracuse,  Librarian,  Syracuse  Library. 

•  Murphy,  Daniel  B.,  No.  641  University  avenue,  Rochester,  Manager.  Craig  Colony 

for  Epileptics. 

•  Murphy,  Mrs.  Daniel  B.,  No.  641  University  avenue,  Rochester,  Manager,  Children's 

Aid  Society  of  Rochester. 
^  Murphy,  Hon.  Thomas,  No.  416  Jersey  street  Buffalo,  Judge,  Juvenile  Court 

•  Naulty,  Mrs.  Zilpha,  No.  881  Catherine  street  Syracuse. 

Newbold.  Morris,  No.  62  East  72d  street  New  York  City,  New  York  House  of  Refugs^ 
Noeth,  George  ^.,  No.  680  St  Paul  street  Rochester.  St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. 
Notman,  Hon.  John,  No.  64  Wall  street  New  York  City,  Commissioner,  State  BoarA 
of  ChaHUes. 

•  Nottingham,  Hon.  William,  No.  813  8.  A.  A  K.  Building,  Syracuse,  Regent  Uni- 

versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 
^  O'Brian,  John  Lord,  No.  40  Hodge  avenue.  Buffalo,  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
Society;  Executive  Committee,  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 

•  O'Brien.   Mrs.    Daniel,   No.   1722   Park   street    Syracuse,   Church  of   St    John    tbs- 

Baptist 

•  O'Brien.  Rev.  John  H.,  No.  1  Backus  street,  Rochester,  Chaplain,  State  Industrial 

School. 
O'Donouue,  Mrs.  Joseph  J.,  No.  6  East  69th  street.  New  York  City,  Association  of 
Catholic  Charities. 

•  Ollva,  Sister  M.,  Syracuse.  St  Anthony's  Convent 

•  Olson,  Mrs.  Edythe  A.,  The  Snowdon,  Syracuse. 

^  O'Marah,   J.   Francis,   No.    292   Sheridan   avenue.   Albany.    Stenographer   to   Fiscal 
Supervisor  of  State  Charities. 

•  O'Neil,   Miss   Anna   E.,   No.   206   Roberts   avenue,    Syracuse,   Teacher,    Shelter    for 

Unprotected  Girls. 

•  Oothout  Mrs.  John  W.,  No.  401  East  avenue,  Rochester.  State  Industrial  School. 

•  Oppenheimer.   Mrs.   L.,   No.    515   Irving   avenue,    Syracuse,   Vice-President   Ladies* 

Aid  Society. 

•  Osborne,  John  H.,  No.  180  South  street.  Auburn. 
Osborne,  Hon.  Thomas  ^.,  Auburn.  George  Junior  Republic 

«  Palmer,    Miss   Alice    M..    Ssrracuse,    Syracuse .  State    Institution    for   Feeble-Minded 
Children. 
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*  Palmer,  MaJ.   Alva  W.,  No.   1000   East  Genesee  street,   Syracuse,   Syracuse   State 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

*  Parker,  Jolm  A.,  Freeville,  Superintendent,  George  Junior  Republic. 
Pennock,  J.  D.,  SoWay,  George  Junior  Republic 

*  Pennock,  Una  Bagg,  No.  2002  West  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  Secretary,  Woman's 

Aid  to  the  George  Junior  Republic  Association. 

*  Persons,   Rev.    Silas   B.,   CazenoTla',   Member   Visiting   Committee,    Stote   Charities 

Aid  Association. 
^  Plant,  Dr.  John  W.,  No.  224  Harrison  street,  Syracuse,  President,  Syracuse  Boys' 
Club;  Syracuse  Society  for  the  Prerention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

*  Poole,  Harriet  Ella,  No.  120  Lincoln  avenue,  Syracuse. 

^  Poole,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  No.  120  Lincoln  avenue,  Syracuse,  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

*  Potter,  Dr.  D.  C.  No.  280  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Chief.  Charltoble  Institutions 

^Division,  Department  of  Finance.  New  York  City. 

*  Potter,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  No.  217  Barrett  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Powell,  Mrs.  Marcia  Chace,  Ghent,  Manager,  New  York  State  Training  Schoool  for 

Girls. 

*  Prescott,  Herbert  F..  No.  190  Western  avenue,  Albany.  Secretary  to  Fiscal  Super- 

visor of  State  Charities. 

*  ProudHt.  Alexander  C.  No.   105  East  22d  street.  New  York  City.  Secretary.  New 

York  City  Visiting  Committee;  President,  West  Side  Juvenile  Club. 

*  Raines,  Hon.  Thomas,  Rochester. 

*  Reeder,  R.  R.,  Hastings-on-the- Hudson,  Superintendent.  Orphan  Asylum  Society  of 

the  City  of  New  York. 

*  Reeder,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  Hastings-on-Hudson. 

*  Rhoades,  Mabel  C,  No.  406  Walnut  place.  Syracuse.  May  Memorial  Church. 
^  Rice,  Smith.  Syracuse.  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Onondaga  County. 

*  Richards,  Miss  Louiise  C,  Syracuse.   Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 
Richardson.  Rev.  C.  S..  Little  Falls.  City  of  Little  Falls. 

*  Roberts,  A.  D.,  No.  1104  East  Genesee  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Robinson.    Mrs.    Arthur,    No.    67    South    Washington    street.    Rochester,    President, 

Women's  Board,  Rochester  City  Hospital. 

*  Robinson.  George  B.,  No.  415  Broome  street.  New  York  City.  President,  New  York 

Catholic  Protectory. 

*  Robinson,  Rev.  W.  C,  No.  202  Walnut  place.  Syracuse.  Pastor.  Park  Central  Pres- 

byterian Cnurch. 
^  Rogers.  Hon.   James  T..   Bingham  ton.   Chairman,   Committee  on   Ways  and   Means 
of  the  Assembly. 

*  Rosenberg,  Mrs.  David,  No.  490  Court  street,  Rochester,  United  Jewish  Charities ; 

Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 
^  Roeenbloom,    Mrs.    D..    No.    704    East    Jefferson    street,    Syracuse.    United    Jewish 
Charities. 

*  Rosendale.  Hon.  Simon  W..  No.  57  State  street.  Albany,  Commissioner.  State  Board 

of  Charities. 
^  Rosendale,  Mrs.  Simon  W.,  ^o.  325  State  street,  Albany,  Albany  Hospital  Training 

School  for  Nurses.  Albany  Guild  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick. 
Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  F.,  No.  318  East  82d  street.  New  York  City,  Emanu-Bl  Sisterhood  of 

Personal  Service. 

*  Ross,  Hon.  William  M.,  Syracuse,  County  Judge  of  Onondaga  County. 

*  Ruasell,  Dr.  William  L.,  No.   112  Market  street,  Poughkeepsie,  Medical  Inspector, 

Institutions  for  the  Insane. 
Rattenau.  Maxmilian  M.,  No.  17  Whitehall  road.  New  York  City,  St  Mark's  Hospital. 

*  Ryan,  Edward  C,  No.  210  Furman  street,  Syracuse. 

*  Ryan,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  No.  210  Furman  street,  Syracuse. 
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*  Sadler,  John  W.,  Syracuse,  President,  Common  Council. 

*  Sap.erston,   Julius   L.,    No.    237    Main   street,    Buffalo,    President,    Federated   Jewlsli 

Charities. 

*  Saul,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  No.  613  James  street,  Syracuse,  Women's  Union. 

*  Sawtelle,    Mrs.   Olive   M.,   Syracuse,    Syracuse   State   Institution   for   Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

*  dcanlan,  Hon.  Michael  J..  No.  51  Chambers  street.  New  York  City,  Commissioner, 

State  Board  of  Charities;   Particular  Council,   Society  of  St   Vinoent  de  Paul; 
St  Francis  Hospital  of  New  York ;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  of  New  York. 

*  Schaefer,    Emllie    Q.,    No.    634    Catherine    street    Syracuse,    German    Evangelical 

Friedens  Church. 

*  Schlichter,  Godfrey,  No.   416  South,  Fourth  street  Brooklyn,   St  Catharine's  Hos- 

pital. 

*  Schlick,  Col.  Henry  N.,  No.  141  North  Union  street  Rochester,  St  Joseph's  Orphaa 

Asylum  Society. 

*  Schlitser,  Leo  A.,  No.  126  Franklin  street  Rochester,  St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asflum, 

Society. 

*  Sohoopflin,  John,  Hamburg,  Brie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  Schoepflin,  Mrs.  John,  Hamburg. 

*  Schwartz,    Mrs.    Max,    No.    529    Burnet    avenue,    Syracuse    Humane    Educational 

Society. 

*  Schwert,  Louis  H.,  Farnham,  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  Scoltic,   Mrs.   Julia   M.,   Buffalo,  Agen,   Board  of   Supervisors  of  Erie   Countj  for 

Placing  Dependent  Children  in  Family  Homes. 

*  Seely,  Mrs.   Mary  E.,  No.   612  Montgomery  street  Syracuse,   Manager,  New  York 

State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home;  Women's  Union;  Society  for  the  Proventloa 
of  Cruelty  to  Children;  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

*  Selden,  E.  D.,  No.  161  Circular  street,  Saratoga  Springs,  Falrview  Home  for  Friond- 

less  Children;  Saratoga  Home  for  Children.  ^ 

*  Selden,  Mrs.  E.   D.,  No.   161  Circular  street,   Saratoga  Springs,   Saratoga  Hiunano 

Society. 
Sessions,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Euclid,  Pastor,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Shaffer,  Dr.  Newton  M.,  No.  28  East  38th  street  New  York  City,  New  York  Stato 
Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

*  Shifferens,  William  E.,  No.  14  17th  street  Buffalo,  Erie  uounty  Board  of  Super- 

visors. 

*  Shriber,     Marks,     No.     514    Orange    street     Syracuse,     Treasurer,    United    Jewish 

Charities. 

*  Skinner,  Rev.  C.  D.,  No.  224  Lament  avenue,  Syracuse. 

*  Smith,  Hon.  Byron  C,  Auburn. 

*  Smith,  Devere  E.,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children. 
^  Smith,   Fillmore   M.,   No.    14   Lamed   Building,   Syracuse,    Secretary   and   Superin- 
tendent, Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

*  Smith,  George  W..  No.  50  West  93d  street  New  York  City,  Special  Agent  Trunk 

Line  Association. 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  West  (}enesee  street,  Syracuse,  Solvay  Circle;  Syracuse  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children. 

*  Smith,  Norell  E.,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

*  Smith,  Stanley  G.,  No.  800  University  avenue.  Syracuse,  Director,  Syracuse  Societjr 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

*  Smith,  Hon.  Stephen,  M.  D.,  No.  3  West  93d  street,  New  York  City,  Commissioner, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

*  Smith,  Thomas  C,  No.   19  East  75th  street  New  York  City,  New  York  Cathollo 

Protectory. 
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«  Solomon,  Henry,  No.  68  East  65tb  street,  New  York  City,  Manager,  New  York  State 
Reformatory,  Blmira;  Vice-President,  Monteflore  Home;  Vice-President,  Jewish 
Protectory. 

•  Spalding,  Rev.  George  B.,  D.  D.,  Syracuse,  Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

•  Spear,  Mrs.  George  A.,  CazenoTia,  Secretary,  Madison  County  Visiting  Committee, 

State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
^  Spear,    Mrs.    Joseph    H.,    No.    208    Kirk    avenue,    Syracuse,    President,    Woman's 

Auxiliary,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Sprague,  Dr.  Phoebe  A.,  HoUey,  Manager,  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women., 

•  Spratllng,  Dr.  William  P.,  Sonyea,  Superintendent,  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

•  Squires,   D.   Clifford,   No.   311   Waverly   avenue,    Syracuse,    Student   of   Sociology, 

Syracuse  UnlTersity. 

•  Stanton,  Mrs.  Henry,  No.  313  South  Beech  street^  Syracuse. 

•  Stanton,  Mrs.  John  P.,  No.  709  East  Willow  street,  Syracuse,  Past  Senior  Vice- 

President,  Root  Relief  Corps;  Vice-President,  Syracuse  Council  of  Mothers' 
Clubs ;  Director,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  President, 
Typographical  Union. 

•  Stebblns,   Linda,   Casenovia,   Madison   County  Visiting  Committee,    State   Charities 

Aid  Association. 

•  Stebbins,  Margaret  D.,  Cazenovia,  Trustee,  Home  for  Destitute  Children  of  Madi- 

son County. 

^Stephenson,  Frank  H.,  No.  429  University '  Building,  Syracuse,  Neurologist,  Syra- 
cuse Hospital  for  Women  and  Children ;  Syracuse  Free  Dispensary ;  St.  Vincent's 
Orphan  Asylum;  Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum. 

^  Stevens,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  No.  207  Garfield  avenue,  Syracuse,  President.  Bible  Readers. 

•  Stewart,  Hon.  William  R.,   No.  31  Nassau  street.  New  York  City,   Commissioner, 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

•  Stillman,  Dr.  William  O.,  No.  287   State  street,  Albany,  President.   Mohawk   and 

Hudson  River  Humane  Society:  Director,  Falrvlew  Home  for  Friendless  Children. 
^  Stoddard,  Hon.  Enoch  V.,  M.  D.,  No.  62  State  street,  Rochester,  President,  State 

Board  of  Charities. 
^  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Enoch  V.,  No.  68  South  Washington  street,  Rochester. 

•  Stolz,    Benjamin.    No.    811    Madison    street,    Syracuse,    Director,    Jewish    Orphan 

Asylum  Association  of  Western  New  York;  Director,  Solomon  Lederer  Benevolent 
Society. 

•  Stolz,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  No.  811  Madison  street,  Syracuse,  Director,  Hospital  of  the 

Good  Shepherd ;  Director,  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

•  Swan,  William  L.,  No.  461  West  144th  street.  New  York  City,  President,  Nassau 

Hospital  Association. 

•  Templeton,  Isabelle,  No.  707  West  avenue,  BufTalo,  Charity  Organization  Society. 

•  Thalhelmer,  Gates,  No.  1006  East  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  Manager,   State  Indus- 

trial School. 

•  Thomas,  L.  E.,  Syracuse,  Principal,  Danforth  School. 

•  Thomas,  Hon.  Ralph  W.,  Hamilton,  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Charities. 

•  Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Marcellus. 

•  Thomson,   Alice   Page,   No.    2195   Broadway,    New   York   City,   Superintendent,    Sea 

Breeze;  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

•  Towne,   Arthur  W.»   No.   146   Holland   ftroot,   Syracuse,   Superintendent,   Syracuse 

Boys'  Club. 
Toiler,  Mrs.  Emily  A.,  No.  17  Ross  street,  Batavla.  Batavia  Humane  Society. 
»  •  Tracy,  Mrs.  X).  V.,  James  street,   Syracuse,   Solvay  Circle ;   Syracuse  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children. 

•  Trowbridge.    Mrs.    M.    S.,    No.    330    Montgomery    street,    Syracuse,    Superintendent, 

Women's  Union. 
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*  Tuck,  Mrs.  John  Bennett.  No.  301  South  Beech  street,  Syracuse.  President,  Circle 

of  Mercy. 

*  Tully.  Hon.  James  H..  foot  of  East  26th  street.  New  York  City.  Commissioner  of 

Public  ChariUes. 

*  Van  Baalen,  Mrs.  Hannah.  No.  704  Bast  Jefterson  street.  Syracuse,  Vice-President, 

United  Hebrew  Charities. 
^  Van  de  Warker,  Mabel  Bly,  No.  404  Fayette  Park,  Syracuse. 

*  Van  Duyn.  Dr.  Bdward  S.,  Syracuse.  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-l^inded 

Children. 

*  Van  flpps,  A.  M.,  No.  206  Roberts  avenue,  Syracuse,  Shelter  for  Unprotected  Oirla* 
^  Vann,   Mrs.   Inring  O.,   No.   316  James   street,   Syracuse,   Vice-President,   Syracuse 

Employment  Society;   Vice-President,   Syracuse  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chit- 

dren ;  Trustee,  Shelter  for  Unprotected  Oirls. 
^  Vary,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  Newark,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
^  Vassar,  Rev.  John  B.,  No.  120  West  Colvin  street,   Syracuse,  Pastor,   Tabernaela 

Baptist  Church. 

*  Veeder,  Dr.  M.  A.,  Lyons. 

*  Wade,  ^P^nk  B.,  No.  310  Bryant  street,  Buftalo,  Charity  Organization  Society. 

*  Walte,  Miss  Charlotte  E.,  No.  206  Roberts  avenue,  Syracuse,  Housekeeper,  Shelter 

for  Unprotected  Girls. 

*  Wakeman,  Arthur  B.,  No.  61  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn,  Oeneral  Secretary,  Brooklyn 

Children's  Aid  Society. 
^  Walker.  Mrs.  U.  C,  No.  8  Massey  avenue,  Watertown,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of 

Charities  and  Correction;  Agent,  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
^  Wallis,    William   J.,    Western    avenue    and    Robin    street,    Albany,    Superintendent, 

Albany  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  Warner.  Mrs.  J.  W.,  No.  129  Main  street,  Oneida,  Treasurer,  Old  Ladies'  Home  of 

Madison  County. 

*  Warner,    William    H.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Mlndod 

Children. 

*  Weeden,  Willis  L.,  Frankfort,  Inspector,   State  Board  of  Charities. 

Weeks,  F.  Delano,  No.  45  William  street.  New  York  City,  The  Edgewater  Crdche. 

*  Weigel,  Miss  Elizabeth,  No.  321  Douglas  street.  Syracuse,  Principal,  Clinton  School. 

*  Wells.  Mrs.  Arthur  J.,  No.   116  Onondaga  avenue,  Syracuse,  Humane  Educational 

Society. 

*  Wells.  E.  B.,  Clyde,  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

*  Welsbe,  Mrs.  Annie  M.,  No.  50  Wall  street,  Auburn.  Superintendent,  State  Prison 

for  Women. 
Wendell.  Evert  Jansen,  No.  8  East  38th  street.  New  York  City,  New  York  House  of 
Refuge. 

*  Whalen,  Thomas  J..  No.  108  Morris  street,  Ogdensburg,  Ogdensburg  City  -Hospital 

and  Orphan  Asylum. 

*  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Rachel  E.,  The  Moore.  Syracuse. 

*  Whedon,   Mrs.   George   D.,   No.   350   West  Onondaga   street,    Syracuse,   First  Vice- 

President,  Crippled  Children's  Guild. 

Wheeler,  Charles  B.,  No.  305  Blmwood  avenue,  Buftalo.  City  of  Buffalo. 

^  Whelan.  Martin  L..  No.  1022  Sixth  avenue.  Troy,  Vice-President,  Particular  Coun- 
cil, Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

*  White,  Prof.  Q.  N.,  Syracuse,  Principal,  Blmwood  School. 

^  White,  Miss  Mabel  T.,  No.  208  Comstock  avenue,  Syracuse,  May  Memorial  Church. 

*  White,   Rev.    William   J.,    D.    D.,    No.    98    Richards   street,    Brooklyn,    Director   of 

Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 
^  Whitney,  Miss  Jessamine  S..  Union,  Student,  Cornell  University. 
^  Wickes,  W.  K.,  Syracuse,  Principal,  Syracuse  High  School. 
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«  'mddrinston.  Hiss  Ada  P.,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  State  Instltutioii  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
^Wllber,   John  C,   No.   301   West  avenue*   Buffalo,   Manager,   Thomas  Asylum  tor 

Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children. 
•Wilbur,   Mrs.   Emily   P.,   Syracuse,   Syracuse   State   Institution   for   Feeble-Mlnded 

ChUdren. 

•  Wilkin,  Hon.  Robert  J.,  Brooklyn,  Judge  of  Children's  Court 

•  Williams,  Momay,  No.  805  West  88th  street.  New  York  City,  New  Tork  Juvenito 

Asylum;  Member,  Prison  Association. 

•  Williams,  Mrs.  Momay,  No.  306  West  88th  street.  New  York  City.  _ 

•  Wiseman,  Gates,  No.  706  East  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  United  Jewish  Charities. 
Witbeck,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Spring  avenue,  Troy,  Troy  Orphan  Asylum. 

•  Wood,    Miss    Alvlra    E.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse    State    Institution    for    Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

•  Wood,  Carolyn  J.,  No.  206  Highland  avenue,  Syracuse. 

•  Wood,   Charles   W.,   No.    206   Highland   avenue,    Syracuse,    Secretary,   Chamber   of 

Commerce. 
Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco,  President,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

•  Wood,  Miss  Olive,  No.  416  James  street,  Syracuse. 

•  Woodrutr,  Hon.  Timothy  L.,  No. -94  Eighth  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

•  Worden,  Byron,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Oswego,  Oswego  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

•  Wright,  Rev.  Charles  D.,  No.  240  Tennjrson  avenue,  Syracuse. 

Wright,   Charles   F.,   No.    413   Warren   street,   Syracuse,   Independent   Order   of   Odd 
Fellows  Home  Association  of  Lockport 

•  Wurtenberg,   Miss  H.   M.,  No.   16  Winter  street,   Buffalo,   Brie  County  Agent  for 

Placing  Out  Dependent  Children. 
Wyckoff,  Clarence,  Ithaca,  George  Junior  Republic. 

•  Yorke,   William   C,    No.    131   East   128d   street.    New    York   City,    Superintendent, 

Municipal  Lodging  House,  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

•  Young,   Miss   Sarah   P.,    Syracuse,    Syracuse   State   Institution   for   Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
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President,  Nathan  Bijur,  34  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  Syracuse;  Daniel  B. 
Murphy,  Rochester;  Hon.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  32  Nassau  street, 
New  York.         ' 

Secretary,  Hon.  George  McLaughlin,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  Wellington  D.  Ives,  The  Capitol,  Albany; 
Hon.  P.  H.  Bird,  267  West  Twenty-fifth  street.  New  York;  Porter 
R.  Lee,  165  Swan  street,  Buffalo. 

Treasurer,  Frank  Tucker,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 


Executive  Committee. 

Chairman,  Nathan  Bijur,  President  of  the  Conference,  34 
Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Hon.  William  P.  Letchworth,  LL.D.,  Ex-President  of  the  Ccm- 
ference,  Portage. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Ex-President  of  the  Conference,  30 
Broad  street,  New  York. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  Ex-President  of  the  Conference,  31 
Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Mulry,  Ex-President  of  the  Conference,  10  Perry 
street,  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Ex-President  of  the  Conference,  the  Capi- 
tol, Albany. 

Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  31  Erie  County  Bank  Building,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  57  State  street,  Albany.    • 

George  B.  Robinson,  415  Broome  street.  New  York. 

Hon.  George  McLaughlin,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 

Frank  Tucker,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 
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Committee  on  the  Cabb  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in 

Their  Homes. 

Chairman,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  356  Second  avenue,  New  York* 

William  H.  Allen,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 

Eva  Booth,  120  West  Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 

James  F.  Boyle,  140  East  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

Caryl  Coleman,  Pelham  Manor. 

Frank  P.  Cunnion,  407  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street,. 
New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Einstein,  121  East  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Eisner,  Fayette  Park,  Syracuse. 

Hon.  Augustus  Floyd,  Moriches. 

Hon.  Homer  Folks,  105  East  T^^enty-second  street,  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Hussey,  340  Madison  avenue,  Albany. 

Redmond  Keating,  506  East  Eighty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Max  Landsberg,  420  Main  street,  Rochester. 

Clarence  V.  Lodge,  Court  House,  Rochester. 

Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  239  East  Twenty-first  street.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  965  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 

June  28,  29,  30,  and  July  1,  1904. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Patchogue,  Suffolk 
county,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  Tuesday  morning,  June  28th,  1904, 
with  music  by  Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev. 
Sherman  W.  Haven. 

The  convention  was  then  welcomed  by  Hon.  Walter  H.  J  ay  cox, 
county  judge  of  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y.,  who  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  To  me  has  been  awarded  the  high  honor  and  distinguished 
privilege  of  bidding  you  welcome  to  Suffolk  county.  This  honor 
is  highly  appreciated,  but  I  fear  poorly  merited.  After  your  soul«i 
have  been  inspired  by  music,  and  uplifted  to  the  throne  of  grace 
by  prayer,  I  feel  that  anything  that  I  could  say  to  you  would  be 
dry,  stale  and  unprofitable.  My  only  excuse  for  speaking  to  you 
is  the  sincerity  of  the  message  I  bear,  we  welcome  you.  On  behalf 
of  the  municipal  government  of  Suffolk  county,  on  behalf  of  all 
friends  and  officers  -and  all  this  people,  I  bid  you  a  hearty,  cordial 
welcome. 

Our  Saviour  when  on  earth  said:  "The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you."  If  he  could  have  said  "the  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  are  always  with  you"  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  rejoic- 
ing instead  of  sorrow. 

We  are  pleased  to  greet  you  in  Suffolk  county.  We  are  gla^ 
to  have  you  with  us.  We  believe  that  you  will  enjoy  your  sessions 
here.  We  believe  that  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  one  of  which  wo 
may  well  be  proud.  We  believe  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  such  conventions  as  this.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
you  are  going  to  stay  with  us  altogether  too  short  a  time  to  see  all 
the  beauties  of  Suffolk  county  and  enjoy  all  its  pleasures.  It  is  i 
large  county,  extending  practically  75  miles  out  to  sea.  It  has 
more  seacoast  than  any  county  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
perhaps  in  the  Union,  and  every  bit  of  it  beautiful  and  interesting. 
It  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  south, 
of  the  Sound  on  the  north ;  it  is  bisected  at  its  eastern  epd  by  the 
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waters  of  Peconic  bay  and  the  Great  South  bay  which  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  you  here.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  finest  sheet  of 
water  for  the  amateur  sailor  in  the  world.  Its  low  shore  and 
shallow  depth  make  it  practically  safe  enough  for  any  amateur 
to  try  his  hand  at  sailing  a  boat  on  its  surface.  The  Feconic 
bay  I  am  told  is  as  pretty  as  there  is  in  the  world.  I  have 
seen  it  and  know  its  beauty,  but  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  with  others.  We  wish  you  to  enjoy  all  these  things. 
But  we  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  we  are  like  the  boy  in  Florida 
who  was  asked  how  they  lived  there,  and  he  said:  "In  the 
summer-time  we  live  on  each  other,  and  in  the  winter  on  the 
New  Yorkers.'-  We  do  not  entirely  depend  here  upon  the  summer 
boarder  for  a  living;  our  industries  are  various  and  consider- 
able. The  South  bay  here  is  the  home  of  the  Bluepoint  oyster, 
known  the  world  over;  that  is  an  industry  of  great  importance. 
The  fishing  industry  is  large  here,  but  we  have  also  the  farming 
industry.  I  think  it  would  surprise  you  to  know  the  extent  of 
our  farming;  it  may  not  be  so  large  as  in  some  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  but  I  think  the  soil  is  as  fertile.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  a  common  occurrence  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  to 
raise  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  an  acre.  Crops 
of  cauliflower  and  asparagus  are  abundant.  We  have  a  large 
manufacturing  place  that  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  lace 
curtains ;  and  I  think  if  you  had  the  time,  a  trip  to  that  would 
interest  you.  If  you  would  go  through  it,  you  would  be  very 
much  enlightened.  We  trust  that  you  will  take  the  opportunity 
here  to  see  all  that  you  can,  and  enjoy  yourselves  in  every  way. 
We  trust  that  you  will  find  the  climate  here  salubrious,  that 
you  will  find  it  conducive  to  harmony  in  your  meetings,  and  that 
wisdom  and  harmony  will  rest  upon  and  abide  with  you  through- 
out all  your  sessions,  and  that  you  will  enjoy  every  moment  of 
the  time. 

We  welcome  you  not  alone  to  its  shore  to  have  you  see  the 
beauties  of  the  island  here,  but  we  welcome  you  because  we 
feel  that  you  deserve  a  welcome.  The  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  poor,  we  think  calls  for  some  of  the  finest  characteristics  and 
some  of  the  most  diverse  faculties.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man 
to  be  a  good  superintendent  of  the  poor  must  be  a  charitable  man 
himself;  he  must  be  a  man  with  a  kind  heart  in  which  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  is  ever  flowing ;  he  must  be  a  practically  good 
business  man  in  order  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage  for  his  county, 
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to  serve  their  interests;  and  it  takes  a  man  of  intelligence, 
integrity  and  of  a  charitable  disposition  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  And  we  know  that  the  people  from  whence 
yon  came  selected  yon  as  the  best  men  for  this  office  that  you 
hold;  and  as  snch,  we  welcome  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  talk  longer,  but  no  matter  how  long  I  talk, 
I  could  not  say  more  than  is  embraced  in  the  single  word,  wel- 
come. You  are  welcome  to  Patchogue,  to  Suffolk  county,  and  to 
all  we  have. 

Mr.  Patrick  Redmond,  President  of  the  convention,  responded 
as  follows:— 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  welcome  so 
fittingly  expressed.  They  pave  the  way  to  our  proper  work. 
They  encourage  us  to  grasp  at  higher  ideals.  We  see  that  others 
beside  ourselves  feel  the  importance  of  our  labors. 

This  organization  merits  kind  words,  for  its  deeds  are  all 
deeds  of  kindness.  Without  voicing  political  or  religious  views, 
without  drawing  distinction  of  class,  color  or  creed  in  its  field 
of  labor,  it  stands  on  the  broad  platform  of  charity,  and  extends 
its  arms  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  and  opens  its  heart  to  receive 
the  poor  and  needy.  Too  true  it  is  that  we  have  the  poor  with 
us  always,  which  is  the  excuse  for  our  existence,  and  yet  were 
they  not  with  us  the  heart  of  man  would  find  a  broad  avenue 
closed  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  his  nature.  So  we  shall  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunities,  and  exercise  both  brain  and  heart 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  work  which  the  appreciative  words  of 
Judge  Jaycox  render  more  sacred. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  this  body  for  your  noble  senti- 
ments and  kind  welcome,  which  I  know  none  of  us  will  forget  or 
unworthily  remember. 

Music  by  Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  who  responded  to  a  hearty 
encore. 

President  Redmond  then  declared  the  convention  open  for  regu- 
lar business,  after  which  he  delivered  the  annual 

Addbess  by  the  President. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  — The  question  of  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  charity,  in  its  myriad  forms,  has  long  agitated  the 
public  mind.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  problems  of  our  higher 
civilization.  We,  too,  must  seek  a  solution,  at  least  we  cannot 
refrain  from  attempting  it.    The  right  way  of  doing  things  chari- 
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table^  the  manner^  the  when  and  the  where  must  be  con- 
sidered by  us  all  in  our  daily  work  or  else  our  work  is  in  vain. 
We  who,  officially,  are  exercising  charity  every  day,  ought  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  some  authority  at  least  by  reason  of  our  varied 
experiences.  Theory  is  all  right,  but  it  is  frequently  developed 
without  a  sound  knowledge  of  facts.  Experience  in  our  work  is 
the  true  thing,  and  experience  teaches  many  things  of  which 
theory  takes  no  note.  Human  nature  is  so  strange,  special  cases 
so  unique,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  taxed  to  the  uttermost, 
in  a  moment  of  time,  when  the  starving  family,  or  the  abused 
child,  is  demanding  instant  relief. 

I  am  glad  that  a  more  rational  interpretation  of  charity's 
relation  toward  the  poor  and  unfortunate  is  gaining  ground  each 
day.  Charity  no  longer  gives  for  the  mere  sake  of  giving,  but 
rather  it  assists  in  order  that  the  recipient  may  learn  self  help. 
It  no  longer  seeks  inadvertently  to  create  paupers,  but  hopes  to 
assist  in  the  advancement  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Thus 
broader  ideas  are  continuously  manifested,  a  more  just  and 
humane  sense  is  awakened,  and  a  more  philosophical  spirit  seekss 
to  solve  these  problems  which  the  civilized  world  can  no  longer 
ignore. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  solution  of  these  problems — this  is  the  province  of  the  papers 
of  the  later  sessions — but  you  will  excuse  me  If  to-day  I  touch 
lightly  and  briefly  upon  two  branches  of  our  work  which  have 
always  lain  quite  close  to  my  heart.  Indeed  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  seeking  to  drive  home  a  sort  of  a 
hobby  of  mine.  Bea,r  with  me,  if  I  seem  to  go  to  the  extreme, 
in  a  short  discussion,  of  two  forms  of  vice,  nay  more,  crime, 
which  works  at  woeful  destruction  among  the  poor.  I  refer  to 
desertion  of  wife  and  family,  and  to  neglect  of  children.  These 
to  my  mind  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil  of  the  proletariat. 

We  must  all  acknowledge  that  the  wife-beater  has  no  reason 
for  existence.  He  is  out  of  place  in  our  time.  His  avocation 
terminated  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  the  wife  ceased  to 
be  in  law  and  right  a  slave  of  the  husband.  But  the  wife-deserter 
is  indeed  the  wife-beater.  They  are  the  same  in  person  and  in 
spirit.  The  man  who  deserts  his  wife  would  beat  her  had  he  the 
courage.  The  coward  deserts,  the  brute  beats.  The  cowards  of 
to-day  are  the  brutes  of  yesterday  in  family  affairs.  I  defy  any  man 
to  cite  me  a  case  in  which  the  ti^tmian  is  the  wigiiial  a^S^OBiriTe 
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party  to  a  quarrel  which  leads  to  desertion,  or  is  the  cause  of  the 
husband's  neglect  of  his  wife  and  children.  And,  indeed,  deser- 
tion seldom  arises  from  a  family  quarrel.  It  has  no  supposed 
adequate  cause,  for  such  a  cause  lies  hidden  in  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  itself.  In  many  cases  base  passion  tires  of  its 
victim,  indolence  shuns  duty,  and  vice  mocks  at  virtue.  And  the 
husband,  lawless,^  vicious,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  takes  a 
coward's  vengeance  on  his  abused  wife  and  neglected  family  by 
leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cold  world.  Sometimes, 
the  husband  urges  as  his  excuse  for  desertion  the  infidelity  of 
the  wife,  but  you  will  find  upon  careful  examination  that  his 
prior  vices,  neglects  and  crimes  are  the  true  cause  of  her  unseemly 
conduct  and  of  his  detestable  acts.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  such  an 
excuse  offered  by  the  husband  for  he  knows  too  well  that  such 
an  excuse  cannot  be  tolerated,  for  back  of  it  lies  the  true  cause 
which  stamps  the  husband  as  a  culprit. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  neglect  of  the  children?  What  is  more 
inhuman  than  to  intentionally  make  a  child  a  waif?  What  is 
more  criminal  in  its  woeful  effects  upon  the  child  than  to  leave 
it  destitute,  deny  to  it  a  parent's  tender  care,  and  deprive  it  of 
that  very  education  at  the  very  time  when  its  destiny  is  surely 
being  shaped?  I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  my  dis- 
course— the  mere  mention  of  it  speaks  more  than  volumes  of 
empty  words.  What  poverty,  what  misery,  what  crime,  arises 
from  such  desertion  and  such  neglect!  There  can  be  no  excuse 
urged  in  extenuation  of  it,  for  there  is  nothing  but  evil  resulting 
from  it.  It  is  contrary  to  nature,. it  is  opposed  to  law,  it  destroys 
morality,  and  undermines  the  foundation  of  the  state  itself- 
the  family. 

The  deserter,  wherever  he  be,  is  a  coward,  and  the  family 
deserter  is  more  than  a  coward,  h^  is  a  criminal.  The  flimsy 
excuses  advanced  by  men  for  deserting  their  families  and  neglect 
ing  their  children  create  disgust  and  awaken  shame,  not  only 
in  the  individual  but  in  the  public  at  large.  And  the  weak  point 
in  it  all  is  the  inadequacy  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  deserter  by  our  courts.  Of  what  avail  is  it 
to  send  a  man  to  the  county  jail  or  penitentiary  for  family  deser- 
tion? None.  The  very  act  of  confining  him  removes  in  a  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  the  only  means  of  support  of  the  family.  Charity 
must  now  step  in  where  charity  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
omght  nevier  to  go.  Of  what  avail  Is  the  imposition  of  a  fine  when 
24 
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the  very  money  which  the  family  needs  is  used  to  release  the 
recreant  husband?  None.  Charity  must  again  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  destitute  and  perhaps  famishing  family.  There 
must  be  some  other  judicial  method  invoked  to  correct  this  grow- 
ing evil.    What  shall  it  be? 

Excuse  me  if  I  assert  that  I  am  not  a  cruel  man.  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  know  me  will  say  that  harsh  measures  are  not  to 
my  liking.  But  after  years  of  experience  in  public  charity,  and 
in  the  handling  of  these  very  cases,  which  are  such  a  crying  evil, 
1  can  tome  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  exists  a  demand 
lor  some  other  species  of  punishment.  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to 
advocate  what  that  punishment  ought  to  be,  but  I  can  no  longer 
refrain  from  proclaiming  it — the  whipping-post.  This  will  at 
least  add  terror  to  the  punishment,  and  terror  to  the  very  element 
needed  to  awaken  in  a  coward  the  sense  of  his  obligations  toward 
his  wife  and  his  family.  This  species  of  punishment  will  be 
adequate.  It  will  fill  the  bill.  It  will  fit  the  crime.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  urge  cruelty  in  any  manner  or  toward  any  class,  bat 
the  family,  the  wife,  the  child,  are  of  more  importance  to  the  state, 
to  society,  to  the  community,  than  the  lawless,  abusive  husband 
whose  manhood,  whose  pride  can  be  awakened  or  touched  in  no 
other  manner.  It  is  asserted  that  this  species  of  punishment  will 
lessen  self-respect,  but  let  me  answer  that  the  deserter  of  wife 
and  family  has  no  such  respect.  And  it  is  better  indeed  that 
innocence,  and  virtue  and  thrift  be  maintained  in  the  family, 
even  through  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  than  that  a  faithless 
husband  and  neglectful  father  be  spared  the  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace of  a  public  exhibition  for  his  unmanly  conduct  and  inexcus- 
able crime.  Permit  me  to  leave  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to 
you.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration.  I  have  but 
hinted  at  the  outline.    You  ican  fill  in  with  profit  to  us  all. 

The  work  of  the  convention  is  now  in  your  hands,  and  that 
there  is  work  to  do,  the  very  fact  of  your  presence  is  the  strongest 
proof.  You  have  assembled  from  the  four  corners  of  the  most 
I)rosperous  and  richest  State  of  the  Union,  and  at  your  several 
homes  you  have  left  numerous  cases  in  which  your  official  admin- 
istration of  public  charity  is  necessary  and  continuous.  It  is  to 
the  betterment  of  such  cases  that  you  are  here  assembled. 

The  public,  who,  relying  on  your  honesty  and  judgment,  admin- 
ister through  your  hands  its  combined  charity,  expects  from 
this  convention,  something  of  benefit  and  profit. 
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Yon  are  here,  therefore,  for  a  purpose,  to  the  end  that  in  public 
discussions  and  in  private  converse  you  may,  by  the  interchange 
of  experiences  and  theories,  approach  still  nearer  to  the  perfect 
administration  of  your  duties.  With  these  suggestions  and  the 
hope  that  your  deliberations  may,  as  heretofore,  be  marked  by 
moderation  and  kindly  spirit,  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands. 
What  is  your  further  pleasure? 

Convention  then  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President  Redmond  at  2  o'clock. 
President  Redmond  then  called  Special  Committee  on  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  to  report. 

Mr.  John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Suffolk  county,  read : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Name. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  The  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Article  II. 

Object. 

Section  1.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote 
the  interests  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  dependent  upon 
charity  and  to  assist  in  the  adoption  of  correct  methods  for  the 
administration  of  charity. 

Article  III. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  county  or  city  superintendent  of  the  poor,  the 
superintendent  of  state  and  alien  poor,  keeper  of  alms  house, 
representative  of  board  of  supervisors  or  any  public  institution 
interested  in  the  administration  of  charity  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  may  become  members  of  this  association,  and  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  association. 
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asticlb  iv. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president, 
first  vice-president,  second  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same 
person. 

Sec.  2.  Officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  or  con- 
vention, by  written  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  association  and 
shall  each  be  a  county  or  city  superintendent  of  the  poor  or  keeper 
of  almshouse. 

Sec.  3.  Officers  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  or  appointed. 

Articlb  V. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  An  annual  meeting  or  convention  of  the  members 
of  this  association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
decided  by  the  association  in  convention  assembled. 

Article  VI. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at 
all  conventions,  to  appoint  all  standing  committees  and  perform 
all  the  duties  incidental  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-Presidents,  in  their  order,  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  case  of  vacancy,  absence  or  inca- 
pacity. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  the  association;  he  shall 
keep  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  the  membership;  he  shall 
notify  each  member  of  all  meetings  at  least  twenty  days  previoias 
to  such  convention ;  and  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all 
the  funds  and  securities  of  the  association  and  pay  out  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  association  or  its 
President. 
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Abticlb  VII. 

Committees. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  five  standing  committees,  viz.,  on 
Organization,  Legislation,  Resolutions,  Topics  and  Time  and 
Place.  Each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  approved  by  the  association. 

Article  VIII. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
convention  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  provided  that  a  written  notice  has  been  given  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  at  a  previous  convention. 

BY-LAWS.  ' 

Rule  1.    Thirty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Rule  2.  There  shall  be  no  regular  dues,  the  expenses  of  the 
association  to  be  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Rule  3.  The  rules  of  order  as  laid  down  in  ^^  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order''  shall  govern  this  association,  unless  they  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Weisz,  of  New  York : — Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  read- 
ing of  the  report  and  I  wish  to  move  the  adoption  of  it,  and 
further,  that  the  rules  as  read,  take  effect  immediately. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,  of  Albany : — Before  the  motion  made  is  carried, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  convention  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  which  has  just  been  read  for  the  first  time 
in  the  hearing  of  the  convention ;  and  it  might  be  well,  therefore, 
to  make  the  consideration  of  the  motion  just  made  a  standing 
order  for  the  morning  meeting  to-morrow — ^the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning;  that  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  of  the  constitution  between  now  and  that  time. 
It  is  an  important  document,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  difOicult 
to  digest  its  full  meaning  at  the  first  meeting.  I  therefore  make 
a  motion  that  it  be  the  standing  order  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention  to-morrow  morning. 

President  Redmond: — You  mean  that  as  an  amendment  to  this 
motion? 
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Dr.  Hill : — Juat  simply  a  motion  to  make  it  a  standing  order, 
when  it  will  come  up  in  regular  order. 

Mr.  Weisz: — Mr.  President,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman  who  followed  me.  I  believe  the  communication  of 
the  report  was  made  very  clear,  not  too  rapid  but  that  every 
member  could  understand  it ;  I  think  it  is  very  clear,  good  English 
language;  and  why  we  should  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
report  or  the  adoption  of  the  rules,  I  cannot  see.  This  is  thv 
second  session  and  we  haven't  any  rules  to  govern  this  convention 
by,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be  laid  over;  unless 
some  substitute  can  be  offered  to  govern  this  convention  from 
this  out,  I  do  not  feel  I  ought  to  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Kii*kpatrick : — In  behalf  of  the  committee  on  organization, 
we  have  taken  this  matter  in  deep  thought ;  and  after  looking  over 
the  register,  we  find  that  more  than  a  large  majority  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  county  are  represented.  We  have  a  very  short 
time  for  the  discussions  coming  before  us,  and  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  this  matter  in  hand  this  afternoon,  so  as  to  give 
all  of  the  guests  here  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
pleasures  which  may  be  placed  before  them.  To-morrow  after- 
noon there  are  boating  excursions,  and  a  great  many  of  our  goetfts 
here  will  take  advantage  of  that  pleasure  to  take  the  sail.  Wc 
have  a  full  attendance  here  at  present,  as  we  will  not  have  during 
the  other  sessions,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  a  better  vote 
than  you  will  be  able  to  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Hill : — I  speak  somewhat  with  reluctance,  and  yet  I  believv? 
it  is  wise  to  ask  whether  the  full  meaning  of  the  section  upon 
membership  has  been  studied.  As  I  listened  to  the  constitution 
as  read,  it  seems  to.  me  that  there  was  a  certain  limitation  as  to 
membership,  and  a  certain  enlargement  as  to  membership,  which 
deserves  careful  consideration  before  the  constitution  is  adopted 
as  a  whole.  With  the  exception  of  that  single  clause  or  article,  I 
saw  nothing  in  the  instrument  which  need  delay  the  conventiou. 
But  I  did  apparently  discern  in  that  clause  an  exclusion  which 
probably  was  not  intended.  That  exclusion  would  debar  from 
membership  many  public  oflScers  of  the  State,  who  are,  I  think, 
responsible  for  the  relief,  care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the 
State,  and  whose  duties  bring  them  into  official  relations  with 
every  other  member  of  the  Association  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor.  It  would  seem  that  they,  too,  might  be  included 
in  the  membership,  as  they  have  always  participated  in  the  meet- 
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ings  of  the  convention,  and  have  as  much  responsibility  as  the 
officers  of  public  institutions  engaged  in  charitable  work,  (which 
is  in  substance  the  last  clause  of  the  article  called  in  question). 
It  was  because  of  that  section  that  I  suggested  an  opportunity 
for  conference — ^an  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
stitution itself;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  convention 
may  very  well  include  in  its  membership  the  superintendent  of 
State  and  alien  poor  and  the  other  officials  who  are 'actively 
engaged  officially  in  the  administration  of  public  charity. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick : — I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time,  but  1 
will  read  this  section  over  to  you.  (Reads.)  We  tried  to  make 
this  resolution  in  this  section  just  as  broad  as  we  possibly  could. 
We  do  not  wish  to  bar  out  anybody ;  we  want  each  charity  institu- 
tion to  have  the  same  voice  as  the  superintendent  of  the  poor; 
that  is,  one  vote  and  no  more.  That  is  the  idea  of  this  section; 
that  each  and  every  institution  have  the  same  privilege  of  sending 
as  many  delegates  as  they  wish,  the  more  the  merrier;  but  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  State  of  New  York  want  the 
same  privilege :  one  vote,  and  no  more  than  one  vote.  This  matter 
came  up  at  Buffalo  when  the  vote  was  taken ;  the  fact  is,  we  did 
not  know  who  had  the  right  to  vote.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
delegates  from  one  institution,  and  they  had  six  times  as  many 
votes  as  the  superintendents  of  the  poor.  We  did  not  think  that 
was  fair.  This  resolution  reads:  (reads  Article  IIT.)  That 
takes  in  everything  in  the  shape  of  charity;  any  organization 
that  it  might  be,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  State  Aid  Society, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society — every  charity  organization  there  is 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

President  Redmond: — Dr.  Hill,  your  amendment  was  that  this 
lay  over  until  to-morrow  morning? 

Dr.  Hill : — I  do  not  wish  to  defer  action  upon  this  although  I 
would  like  to  see  that  particular  article  amended  so  that  it  would 
include  all  State  officials  or  boards  engaged  in  the  care,  main- 
tenance or  oversight  of  the  dependent  poor.  That  would  intro- 
duce the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  its  represenatives,  who  are. 
by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  as  read,  excluded  from  member- 
ship. .  An  article  which  expressly  designates  certain  individuals 
as  eligible  to  membership,  excludes  all  who  are  not  expressly 
named;  and  as  this  has  designated  supervisors,  county  superin- 
tendents, the  keepers  of  almshouses  and  delegates  from  charitable 
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institutions,  making  no  mention  of  representatives  of  State 
Board,  it  would  mean  that  thej  are  excluded.  I  do  not  believe, 
from  what  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  said,  that  that  was  the  intention^ 
but  it  is  the  actual  legal  meaning  of  the  instrument.  And  if  the 
intention  is  that  the  representatives  of  the  State  boards  shall  be 
entitled  to  membership,  a  little  change  in  that  will  make  it  dear 
and  plain  and  obviate  anything  that  would  seem  to  bar  them 
out. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick: — With  the  privilege  of  the  President  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  committee,  who  are  all  present  here,  I  would 
suggest  we  insert  the  words  "and  State  Board  of  Charities," 
giving  the  delegate  one  vote,  the  same  as  the  other  institutions. 
I  think  that  will  meet  Dr.  Hill's  objection. 

Dr.  Hill : — I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  present 
with  the  convention  from  time  to  time  when  the  State  board  sends 
me  and  enjoy  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Weisz: — I  can  readily  feel  for  Dr.  Hill  in  the  matter — 
that  he  likes  the  association  and  enjoys  the  good  company  who 
represent  your  respective  counties,  but  I  am  laboring  under  the 
same  apprehension  of  my  friend  over  here  on  the  right,  that  this 
is  a  convention  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State;  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  State  organization  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned ;  he  will  not  be  excluded  any  more  than  anybody 
else;  he  will  have  the  same  privileges,  as  I  believe  this  board 
will  be  strong'enough  to  extend  the  invitation  to  anybody  in  the 
State.  I  believe  that  county  superintendents,  or  representatives, 
or  men  who  have  charge  of  other  charitable  institutions  ought 
to  be  a  composite  body  by  itself;  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  or 
from  what  I  understand,  you  have  been  without  a  proper  rule, 
and  you  never  knew  where  you  were.  You  should  find  out  who 
is  a  member,  who  has  a  right  to  vote,  who  has  a  right  to  govern ; 
that  is  the  only  thing  you  need  a  constitution  for.  I  do  not 
believe  the  intention  of  the  convention  is  to  exclude  anybody.  I 
believe  the  mantle  of  charity  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  broad 
enough  to  take  in  everybody,  especially  when  you  do  meet  in 
the  annual  convention.    I  call  for  the  question. 

Dr.  Hill: — I  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Weisz  and  others  that  the 
original  title  of  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  is  an  exclu- 
sive title,  but  in  the  fi*aming  of  the  constitution  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  title  has  been  departed  from,  and  others  are  entitled 
to  be  made  eligible  to  membership  in  the  btnfy,  so  that  white  it 
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bears  the  name  of  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  supervisors,  keepers  of  almshouses  and 
members  of  charitable  institutions,  so  that  you  have  broadened 
the  membership  while  still  holding  to  the  original  title.  Now 
that  is  all  right,  I  think  you  have  done  perfectly  right  in  this 
broadening,  but  when  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  institutions  into  membership,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  duties  in  connection  with  the  alms 
houses  of  the  State,  should  also  have  an  opportunity  for  full 
membership — not  that  they  desire  to  vote  or  that  at  any  time 
they  would  sway  the  decision  of  the  body  from  what  it  ought 
to  be,  but  they  would  simply  like  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  an 
honorable  membership.  Now  it  so  happens  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  the  actual  supervision  of 
every  almshouse  in  the  State,  and  there  isn't  an  official' in  the 
State,  whether  county  or  State,  in  a  more  close  relationship  with 
all  of  the  public  institutions  and  almshouses  of  the  State  than 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  represented  by  its  officers.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  officers  of  that  board  is  as  much  a  superintendent 
of  the  poor  as  any  superintendent  elected  in  a  county,  because, 
by  law,  he  is  charged  with  all  the  responsibilities  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  in  relation  to  the 
poor  of  the  State.  Now  then,  we  simply  believe  it  would  be 
liberal  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  if  the  membership 
were  widened,  so  that,  having  taken  in  three  other  classes  beside 
the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  it  would  adopt  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Long  of  Erie  Co.: — Mr.  President,  we  have  been  running 
along  a  great  many  years  without  any  rules  to  govern  us,  I  don't 
think  it  would  harm  us  to  sleep  over  this  matter.  Let  us  not 
be  too  hasty.  We  seem  to  be  broadening  out,  taking  in  super- 
visors and  members  of  the  different  institutions,  and  you  are 
going  to  exclude  the  State  Board  of  Charities — the  people  who 
are  always  ready  to  help  us  in  any  emergency.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  not  all  of  the  superintendents  are  present,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  digest  the  matter — sleep  over  it.  Let  us  wait 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Kerr: — I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  sleep  over  any  matter 
of  any  considerable  importance,  but  I  think  from  what  has  been 
said,  a  wrong  impression  may  go  forth — that  it  was  the  intention 
of  this  committee  to  bring  in  a  report  Which  excluded  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  from  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
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convention.  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  such  intention  at  all. 
I  am  connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities — I  have 
attended  these  conventions,  and  have  been  treated  with  every 
courtesy  and  consideration,  and  I  know  the  feeling  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  toward  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  intention  to  restrict  the  membership 
so  as  to  exclude  the  State  board  from  being  represented  at  these 
conventions.  I  think  the  intention  was  otherwise,  or  they  would 
not  invite  the  representatives  of  the  State  board  to  come  here  and 
consider  matters  both  are  interested  in.  At  the  same  time,  I  can 
see  no  harm  from  holding  this  matter  over. 

Mr.  Blair:— It  seems  to  me  that  this  might  well  be  laid  over 
until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  for  the  very  reason  that  you 
have  gathered  quite  a  number  of  people  whose  names  are  on  your 
program  to  discuss  questions  that  you  have  laid  out  for  them. 
Under  this  section  that  has  been  offered,  you  exclude  from  mem- 
bership a  good  many  of  the  people  that  you  have  invited  to  discuss 
papers,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  them  that  yoa 
should  adopt  the  rule  now.  While  you  may  not  intend  to  exclude 
them,  it  certainly  will  embarrass  every  one  of  them  who  is  not 
named  as  being  permanent  members  of  this  association.  Away 
back  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  this  same  question  came  up,  nof 
in  an  oflScial  way,  but  this  was  a  convention  of  superintendents, 
and  yet  the  superintendents  were  always  out-voted ;  it  wasn't  the 
fault  of  the  people  who  did  it,  but  the  fault  of  the  superintendents 
who  did  not  attend  the  convention.  This  should  not,  at  this  time 
be  brought  up  at  the  early  session  of  the  convention.  You  have 
establiHhed  this  precedent  for  years  back,  permitting  x)eople  to 
come  here  and  take  part  in  your  deliberations,  and  they  come  here 
feeling  they  are  equal  so  far  as  any  superintendent  is  concerned — 
the  equal  and  sharer  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  convention ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  and  just  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendents,  there  should  be  a  fixed  rule  for  future  govern- 
ment, that,  so  far  as  this  convention  is  concerned,  it  should  not 
prevail,  because  you  have  called  this  convention  upon  rules  or 
regulations,  whether  they  were  written  or  not,  but  all  understood 
throughout  the  State  that  they  were  to  come  here  and  participate 
in  the  duties  and  pleasures;  and  having  come,  and  paid  their 
good  money  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  success  of 
this  convention,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  an  important  matter 
of  this  kind,  which  will  in  the  future  have  something  to  do  with 
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shaping  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
convention,  be  laid  over,  so  that  no  one  will  feel  embarrassed 
here. 

Mr.  Weisz: — I  would  ask  for  a  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
more  on  this  question.  I  don't  quite  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Blair,  and  I  still  differ  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Hill;  and  in  fact 
would  differ  with  anyone  in  the  convention — an  organization  is 
no  organization  unless  it  has  a  foundation  to  build  on;  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  give  it  that  footing,  and  the  idea  of 
laying  this  matter  over  until  the  last  day  of  the  convention  is 
sheer  folly.  This  is  unfinished  business,  and  as  I  look  over 
the  business  of  last  year,  I  find  this  question  came  up,  and  will 
come  again.  The  committee  has  carefully  considered  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  this  convention  has  every  faith  in  that  com- 
mittee; and  I  am  sure  the  committee  who  created  it,  had  every 
faith  in  it;  that  they  would  not  put  in  a  by-law  or  rule  whereby 
this  convention  should  be  governed  that  would  be  a  detriment  to 
it  nor  to  any  charitable  organization  throughout  the  State;  and 
J  am  willing,  and  will  support,  if  this  constitution  is  adopted,  any 
resolution  tending  to  admit  a  member  of  the  State  board  and 
give  him  equal  footing  in  this  convention.  I  do  not  think  the 
constitution  curtails  the  right  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
or  committee  on  topics  to  invite  everybody,  and  I  believe  they  will 
admit  every  man.  I  think  it  is  so  admitted  by  Mr.  Hill ;  there 
is  nothing  objected  to,  except  the  make-up  of  this  article.  I 
^hink  it  is  the  right  of  the  county  superintendents  that  they 
should  make  their  own  rules  and  be  governed  by  them. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick: — Dr.  Hill  has  made  the  statement  that  we 
are  broadening  out  by  taking  in  the  supervisors  and  keepers  of 
almshouses.  The  keepers  of  almshouses  are  as  close  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor;  and  they  go  together.  The  superintendents 
of  the  counties  cannot  do  the  work  without  the  money  the  super- 
visors give  them ;  and  by  getting  them  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  by  inviting  them,  year  after  year,  we  get  them  interested,  and 
we  receive  money  from  them  to  improve  our  work  in  the  different 
counties.  I  want  to  get  them  interested  in  this  work  for  the  benefit 
of  helping  the  poor;  and  I  think  it  was  a  grand,  good  thing  when 
ihis  committee  took  in  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  tried  to  get 
them  interested  and  made  them  members  of  this  convention.  I 
Hiink  it  is  no  more  than  right,  and  I  say  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  bhould  be  inserted  here.    We  took  them  all  in;  we  want 
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them  to  have  the  same  right  as  the  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
but  no  more.  We  want  to  give  each  superintendent  one  vote. 
There  was  a  matter  came  up  a  few  years  ago,  and  everybody 
voted ;  there  were  some  half  dozen  from  one  institution.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  city  of  New  York — ^they  could  send  up  seventy-flve 
Tielegates  to  this  convention ;  probably  out  of  that  seventy-flve  they 
may  represent  six  institutions;  giving  them  twelve  and  one-half 
votes  each ;  I  think  that  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  superin- 
tendents -who  represent  one  county  each.  Every  charita^ble 
organization  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  have  a  right  to  be 
a  member  of  this  convention,  and  should  have  the  same  right  of 
easting  one  vote  upon  any  matter  of  business,  but  no  more  than 
one,  the  same  qb  the  superintendent. 

Dr.  Hrll : — I  was  very  much  pleased  when  the  broadening  out 
which  has  been  advanced  for  a  number  of  years  past  in  the  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents  was  incorporated  in  the 
instrument  intended  for  its  future  guidance;  I  think  it  was  u 
most  excellent  idea  to  bring  the  supervisors  of  the  State  into 
closer  cooperation  with  the  county  superintendents  in  their 
annual  gathering  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  great  questions 
of  charity.  I  think  also,  it  was  wise  to  invite  representatives  of 
public  institutions,  as  well  as  keepers  of  almshouses;  and  for 
tliat  broadening  out,  I  think  the  convention  is  to  be  congratulated. 
Now  if  you  will  only  add  to  your  instrument  the  words  suggested, 
'^public  oflScials  engaged  in  the  administration  of  chariety,"  that 
will  cover  the  point  which  I  have  made  and  will  bring  in  not  only 
the  State  board,  but  also  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  such 
other  public  oflBicials  as  have  direct  relations  with  the  great  ques- 
tions of  charity  and  relief  in  the  State. 

President  Redmond: — You  have  heard  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  as  read;  all  those  in  favor  say  "aye." 

Contrary  "no." 

Carried. 

Mr.  Lodge : — I  believe  that  an  officer  connected  with  the  State 
who  is  so  closely  related  to  our  work  as  superintendents  of  the 
poor,  ought  to  be  included.  He  is  in  constant  relation  with  all  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor — he  is  a  superintendent  of  the  State 
and  alien  poor,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  would  move  that  in  addition 
to  others,  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  and  Alien  Poor  J>e 
added. 

Mr.  Kerr: — I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Lodge.    I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  work  he  referred  to, 
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and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  resolution  to  be  so  made 
that  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  be  a  member 
of  this  convention. 

President  Redmond: — ^You  have  heard  the  motion,  that  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  be  added  to  the 
list.    Anything  further  to  be  said  on  the  question? 

Carried. 

President  Redmond  then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  D.  Kerr,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  of  Huntington,  N.  Y., 
who  read  the  following  paper : 

Immigration  of  the  Alien  Pauper. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  papers  read  at  charitable  and 
philanthropic  conventions  are  more  likely  to  be  examples  of 
literary  ability  and  encyclopaedic  research  than  plain  and  prac- 
tical guides  for  the  actual  worker  in  these  fields.  Hence  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  manner  befitting 
an  audience  of  hard-headed  and  practical  superintendents  of  the 
poor;  men  who  we  assume  are  neither  doctrinaires  nor  senti- 
mentalists ;  who  understand  that  art  of  cross-examination  without 
prejudice  and  who  can  tell  a  *^hobo"  from  an  honest  workingmau 
out  of  a  job  without  an  excessive  amount  of  investigation.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  I  have  before  me 
some  superintendent  who  occasionally  finds  it  easier  to  give  a 
destitute  stranger  a  dollar  to  "pass  on"  to  the  next  county  rather 
than  to  make  out  his  papers  as  a  State  poor  case. 

"  Immigration  of  the  Alien  Pauper,''  the  subject  assigned  for 
this  discussion  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  several  papers 
and  I  can  call  your  attention  to  only  a  few  interesting  points  in 
connection  therewith. 

In  the  past  it  is  "immigration"  which  has  developed*"our 
country  and  made  us  a  great  nation,  but  at  present  it  seems  to 
bring  to  our  shores  in  ever-increasing  numbers  the  "alien  pauper.'' 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  immigration.  The  idea 
expressed  by  this  word  is  a  very  insignificant  one  in  human  his- 
tory. It  is  an  important  source  of  human  progress  and  the 
history  of  mankind  is  practically  the  history  of  successive  waves 
of  immigration.  It  has  been  the  origin  of  many  of  the  greatest 
social  and  political  movements  in  the  world. 

Under  whatever  conditions  tribes  of  peoples  seek  new  habita- 
tions whether  as  armies  of  soldiers^  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders 
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or  as  in  the  present  day  when  hnndreds  of  thousands  from 
Sonthem  and  Central  Europe  peaceably  invade  our  shores,  the 
impelling  force  is  the  same — the  scarcity  of  food  and  lack  of 
room  for  development  at  home. 

The  genius  of  an  Alexander  who  led  the  multiplying  Greeks  and 
colonized  them  throughout  Asia  by  force  of  arms  and  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  to  Spain  and  Africa  were  prompted 
by  the  same  instinctive  demand  for  land  and  bread.  Generally 
speaking  when  the  population  of  any  country  becomes  congested, 
food  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  part  of  the  population 
emigrates.  This  emigration  may  take  the  form  of  a  peaceable 
exodus  or  it  may  assume  the  panoply  of  war. 

Unless  there  is  an  outlet  abroad  there  is  disorder  at  home: 
hence  the  measures  taken  by  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled 
countries  of  Europe  to  acquire  foreign  colonies.  Blest  as  we  are 
with  millions  of  unoccupied  acres,  we  do  not  realize  the  fierce 
competition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  for  a  piece 
of  ground  on  which  they  may  support  themselves. 

It  was  the  congestion  in  the  Scandinavian  hive  which  brought 
the  Northmen  as  immigrants  to  every  se4icoast  in  Europe  and  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  Norman  kingdom  in  Sicily  and  France.  At 
present  the  growing  demand  of  the  Japanese  for  arable  land  tu 
feed  their  increasing  population  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  When  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Japan  is  nearly  forty-five  millions  while  their  empire  contains 
an  area  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  only  one-third  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  we  begin  to  understand  why  they  are 
impelled  to  secure  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  inhabitants  in 
Corea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

I  think  we  must  admit  that  immigration  in  itself  is  simply  the 
movement  of  natural  forces  and  hence  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  our  legislators  to  do  away  with  it ;  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  divert  its  current,  restrict  its  volume  and  prevent  its  arti- 
ficial expansion  through  the  greed  of  mercenary  corporations. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  so  great  in  the  individual 
that  it  is  impossible  by  legal  enactments  to  restrain  his  pilgrim- 
age toward  a  better  land  when  impelled  by  conditions  which 
render  life  well  nigh  intolerable  in  his  own. 

At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  the  Huguenots  of 
France  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom,  yet  notwithstanding 
the  most  severe  penalties  they  left  by  thousands;  and  Russia  at 
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the  present  time  cannot  keep  the  Finns  from  emigrating.  On  the 
other  hand  the  severe  laws  of  Spain  against  the  residence  of 
the  gypsies  within  her  borders  did  not  prevent  her  from  having 
a  gypfty  camp  in  every  valley ;  and  in  our  own  country,  although 
we  have  rigid  exclusion  laws  against  the  Chinese,  their  number 
is  constantly  being  augmented  in  some  mysterious  manner. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  figures  gives  but  a  vague  idea  regard- 
ing the  volume  of  immigration,  but  in  order  to  indicate  the  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  coming  into  this  country 
during  the  last  seventy  years,  I  may  state  that  the  United  States 
government  records  show  the  number  of  arrivals  in  certain  typical 
years  to  be  as  follows : — 

1820  8,385 

1836  76,242 

1842  104,565 

1847 234,968 

1854   427,833 

1858  191,942 

1867  303,104 

1884  518,592 

1901   487,918 

1903  857,046 

There  have  been  various  fluctuations  in  the  current,  but  these 
figures  represent  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States  since  1820.  The  falling  off  from 
the  year  1854  to  1867  servee  to  call  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
Civil  War. 

During  each  month  we  are  now  receiving  an  accession  to  the 
number  of  our  inhabitants  which  in  quantity  falls  but  little 
short  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  our  own  Suffolk  county, 
but  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  same,  the  difference  is  very  great. 

In  the  year  1903  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in 
this  country  exceeded  by  3,500  the  number  of  persons  who  voted 
for  the  majority  candidate  in  New  York  State  at  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  and  during  the  previous  seventeen  years  there 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  round  numbers  350,000 
more  souls  than  there  were  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  in 
1900. 
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No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  stability  of  our  system  of 
government  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  seven  decades  we  have  received,  educated  and  assimilated 
this  mighty  host.  Taken  as  a  whole  our  country  has  preserved 
the  same  ideals  and  our  government  is  as  free  as  it  was  when 
founded. 

Our  concern  now  is  for  the  future.  In  the  past  the  arrivals 
were  of  that  mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic  stock  which  raised  the 
standard  of  freedom  and  proclaimed  themselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  Their  ethical  conceptions  and  ideals  of  life 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled. 
They  were  easily  assimilated  and  quickly  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  body  politic,  but  of  late  years  this  is  all  changed.  The 
Scotch,  Irish  and  Teutonic  immigrant  is  now  lost  in  the  mass  of 
Slavs  and  Jews  from  Central  Europe,  of  Italians  from  the  South 
and  of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  from  the  Levant,  where  are 
gathered  now  as  in  Scriptural  times,  men  from  every  tribe  and 
nation  under  heaven. 

It  is  no  libel  to  assert  that  the  character  of  those  taking  part 
in  this  movement  is  decidedly  inferior  mentally,  morally  and 
physically  to  that  which  we  formerly  received  from  Northern 
Europe  and  under  whose  influence  the  United  States  has  been 
built  up. 

The  down-trodden  multitudes  from  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  who  flock  to  our  shores  are  a  class  characterized  by  dirt, 
disease  and  inferior  ethical  development.  In  extenuation  of  this 
description  it  may  be  said  that  these  persons  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  peasant  rank,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  the  peasants 
of  this  region  are  socially  many  degrees  lower  than  those  of 
Northern  Europe,  who  formerly  supplied  most  of  our  labor. 

At  present  our  anxiety  is  not  so  much  regarding  the  number 
as  the  character  of  those  coming  into  the  United  States,  During 
last  year  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Russia  sent  us  over  570,000 
souls,  this  being  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  total  arrivals. 

Any  nation  is  great  or  insignificant  as  its  ideals  are  high  and 
noble  or  low  and  materialistic.  Our  national  existence,  our  very 
life  in  fact,  is  built  on  the  ideals  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The 
national  conception  of  honor,  justice  and  charity  is  Anglo-Saxon 
,  and  not  of  Latin  origin.  We  believe  our  American  ideal  of 
Christianity  came  from  lona  and  Lindisfarne,  rather  than  from 
Southern  Europe;  from  St.  Columba  and  the  Celtic  church  rath^ 
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than  from  St.  Augustine;  and  the  Latin  church  from  the  North 
rather  than  from  the  South. 

It  is  our  ideals  and  not  our  wealth  which  makes  us  a  great 
nation^  but  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  mighty  array  ot* 
invaders  of  a  different  race,  who  have  other  standards  of  morality, 
other  ideals  and  other  aspirations.  Can  we  allow  our  standards 
to  be  changed  with  impunity?  Is  there  not  considerable  danger 
that  our  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  civilization  will  in  time  give  way 
to  that  inferior  form  which  suffers  the  despotic  rule  of  a  Sultan 
or  a  Czar? 

The  chief  bulwark  against  these  evils  is  our  noble  common 
school  system,  but  many  are  beginning  to  question  whether  our 
common  schools  will  always  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  assimilat 
ing  the  children  of  the  incoming  multitudes  who  are  alien  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

The  majority  of  our  present  immigrants  have  no  conception  of 
a  free  government,  they  look  upon  all  government  either  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression  to  themselves,  or  a  source  of  power 
which  will  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

As  a*  matter  of  fact  the  present  situation  deserves  deep  con- 
sideration, yet  many  of  its  evils  can  be  attacked  only  indirectly. 
Governmental  supervision  is  becoming  more  thorough  each  year, 
but  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

In  this  connection  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  natural 
movement  of  settlers  toward  our  land,  but  undisputed  facts  com- 
pel us  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  artificial  and  assisted 
immigration,  which  has  assumed  dangerous  proportions. 

The  violation  of  his  coronation  oath  by  Nicholas  II.  in  the  case 
of  the  Finns,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Roumania 
and  the  exactions  of  military  service  in  Germany  have  doubtless 
induced  many  persons  to  le^ve  their  native  country  when  they 
would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  home;  but  reference  is  now 
made  to  the  sinister  action  on  the  part  of  corporations  and 
municipalities  which  has  led  to  the  dumping  of  thousands  of 
diseased,  dependent  and  criminal  immigrants  on  our  shores. 

In  an  over-taxed  European  community  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  raise  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  by  subscription  to  send  a  defect- 
ive or  dependent  to  that  America  which  makes  such  generous 
provisions  for  the  unfortunate,  and  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  the  passage  money  was  traced  directly  to  public  sources. 
25 
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Investigation  has  shown  that  the  agencies  of  the  transportation 
companies  which  spread  like  a  vast  net-work  all  over  Europe  and 
which  particularly  in  Austro-Hungary  and  Bussia  pay  commih- 
sions  to  priests,  school  teachers,  postmasters  and  country  notaries^ 
who  act  as  sub-agents  are  indirectly  and  possibly  directly 
responsible  for  our  receiving  many  thousands  of  the  pauper  and 
defective  class.  As  the  commissions  received  depend  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  business  furnished,  every  effort  is  made  to  induce 
persons  to  emigrate  and  all  sorts  of  misrepresentations  are  made 
by  the  sub-agents.  Ignorant  peasants  are  induced  to  turn  their 
little  all  into  money  and  purchase  tickets,  under  the  impression 
that  their  fortune  is  made  as  soon  as  they  land  in  America.  The 
weak,  the  inefficient  and  those  whom  the  community  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of,  are  easily  caught  in  the  net 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  this  business  has  been  reduced  to 
a  complete  system,  the  headquarters  of  the  operators  being  at 
Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Marseilles.  The  steamship  companies  are 
apparently  not  directly  concerned  in  the  traffic,  but  the  suspicion 
is  inevitable  that  they  connive  at  and  profit  by  it.  All  doubtful 
cases  are  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  sub-agents  before  leaving, 
as  to  the  proper  answers  to  make  both  to  the  steamship  agents 
at  the  point  of  departui*e  and  also  to  the  inspectors  at  Ellis  Island. 
The  system  provides  for  agents  in  this  country  who  call  for  the 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  and  Montreal,  and  a  large  party  is 
some  times  provided  with  a  coach  who  travels  with  them  and 
furnishes  instructions  as  to  the  best  method  of  evading  our  laws. 
This  is  not  difficult,  for  our  immigration  laws  seem  to  have  been 
framed  under  the  child-like  delusion  that  these  foreigners  always 
speak  the  truth  while  the  American  citizen  who  travels  in  the 
cabin  is  compelled  to  make  a  sworn  declaration  before  he  can  land. 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  Immigration  Department  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Austrian  authorities  was  called  to  the  offer  of 
misleading  and  illegal  inducements  on  the  part  of  Bremen  and 
Rotterdam  agents,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  arrests  were  made 
and  over  half  a  million  letters  containing  circulars  were  con- 
fiscated at  the  Budapest  postoffice. 

By  an  investigation  recently  instituted  by  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  penal  and  public  and  private  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  some  14,000  aliens  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  further  that  a  great  many  of  these 
have  been  in  the  country  only  a  few  years. 
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At  a  conservative  estimate  it  costs  the  people  of  this  State 
12,000,000  a  year  to  support  these  aliens  and  we  must  recollect 
that  this  refers  to  only  one  State. 

Under  the  amended  law  which  not  only  excluded  diseased 
immigrants,  but  visited  a  penalty  of  f  100  for  each  offense  on  the 
company  bringing  them  over,  the  majority  of  such  cases  promptly 
avoided  American  ports  and  landed  in  Canada.  Acting  under 
instructions,  these  unfortunates  gave  Canada  as  their  ultimate 
destination  instead  of  the  United  States  and  thus  escai)ed  all 
inspection.  They  then  crossed  the  border  at  their  leisure  and  in 
a  short  time  helped  fill  the  public  institutions  of  this  and  other 
States,  or,  if  not  so  fortunate,  they  remained  outside  to  spread 
disease  through  our  communities. 

When  the  operators  found  the  inspection  too  exacting  on  the 
New  York  border,  they  ticketed  this  class  of  immigrants  further 
west  and  sent  them  into  the  United  States  at  Detroit.  From 
Detroit  they  were  driven  to  Winnij)eg  and  entered  by  way  of 
Dakota. 

As  the  passengers  themselves  were  too  ignorant  to  devise  these 
measures  for  evading  the  law,  there  was  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  well-organized  scheme  for  bringing  diseased  persons  into  the 
country. 

During  the  year  1903,  8,700  aliens  were  debarred  adinisaion 
at  seaports  in  the  United  States  and  in  addition  4,500  were  refus'^d 
admission  at  points  on  the  Canadian  frontier;  of  this  latter  num- 
ber over  1,400  were  debarred  on  the  ground  of  loathsome  or 
dangerous  diseases. 

This  evil  became  so  apparent  that  the  Canadian  government 
passed  an  act  which  went  into  effect  in  October,  1902,  and  excluded 
diseased  aliens,  whether  they  declared  their  intention  to  settle  in 
Canada  or  some  other  country. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  our  physical  welfare  than  protec- 
tion against  the  introduction  of  these  diseased  aliens.  If  this  is 
permitted,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  evil  consequences. 

The  worst  ailments  brought  in  are  of  Oriental  origin  and  are 
caused  by  low  vitality  and  filthy  surroundings.  Favus  is  a  scalp 
disorder  which  eats  out  the  hair  and  frightfully  disfigures  its 
victims.  Trachoma,  a  dangerous  contagious  eye  disease,  is  more 
diflficnlt  to  detect  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  our 
government  is  taking  every  precaution  to  debar  these  cases  from 
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landing.  In  one  month  $7,500  in  fines  was  imposed  on  steamship 
companies  entering  the  port  of  New  York,  who  had  persisted  Ir. 
bringing  in  diseased  immigrants. 

Just  at  this  point,  the  writer  cannot  help  noting  as  coming 
under  his  own  personal  observation,  the  great  increase  in  the 
efttciencj  of  the  work  at  Ellis  Island  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

During  the  last  year  we  received  185,667  aliens  over  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  3,340  more 
who  could  read  but  not  write.  In  justice  to  ourselves  it  does 
not  seem  proper  to  admit  this  class  of  immigrants  at  all,  esp«i- 
ially  as  the  majority  of  them  were  of  Slavic,  Latin  or  Oriental 
origin. 

Another  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with  the  present 
situation  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
arrivals  to  segregate  in  our  large  cities.  We  account  for  this  as 
due  especially  to  the  political  opportunities  afforded  by  our  lax 
naturalization  laws,  the  absence  of  any  educational  qualifications 
for  voting,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  many  immigrants  of 
Jewish,  Italian  and  Syrian  origin,  the  commercial  instinct  has 
displaced  the  love  of  agriculture. 

A  few  suspenders,  a  push-cart  and  a  bunch  of  bananas  or  a  pile 
of  ancient  fish  set  them  up  in  business  and  thereafter  rural  life 
has  no  attractions  for  them.  Their  importation  is  defended  by 
the  agents  of  the  transportation  companies  on  the  ground  that  a 
great  and  growing  country  like  the  United  States  is  in  need  of 
labor. 

Yet  the  labor  market  in  the  cities  to  which  they  congregate  is 
already  overstocked  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  number  of 
alien  arrivals,  our  farmers  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  help. 

It  has  been  suggested  and  it  seems  a  reasonable  proposition 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  assume  the  examination 
of  aliens  at  the  foreign  ports  of  embarkation.  Such  inspection 
would  be  vastly  more  effective  than  that  now  instituted  by  the 
transportation  companies  themselves. 

Skilled  physicians  representing  this  government  should  be 
detailed  for  this  work  and  the  tax  should  be  raised  to  cover  the 
additional  expense  of  this  service. 

In  ascertaining  the  status  of  an  evident  foreigner,  our  laws  and 
our  practice  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  public  officiaT 
instead  of  upon  the  person  under  investigation. 
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In  the  examination  of  deportation  and  relief  cases  the  pre- 
sumption is  raised  in  favor  of  the  applicant.  The  public  is 
required  to  prove  his  status,  not  he  to  establish  it. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance  were  the  State  to  require 
each  alien  applicant  for  more  than  temporary  relief  to  produce  a 
verified  certificate  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  failing 
to  secure  which  he  would  be  considered  a  proper  subject  for 
deportation.  No  application  for  naturalization  papers  should 
be  granted  without  the  production  of  this  certificate.  Such  a 
method  is  now  entirely  feasible,  as  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
have  adopted  a  card  system  by  which  the  date  of  arrival  and 
personal  identity  can  be  readily  verified. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  as  superintendents  of  the  poor,  the  people 
of  this  State  have  intrusted  the  dispensation  of  public  charity. 

You  represent  the  Christian  dispensation  under  which  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  as  well  as  the  citizen  and  neighbor  is 
entitled  to  relief. 

On  no  public  oflBcials  are  more  honorable  or  more  important 
duties  devolved.  On  the  one  hand  through  the  various  overseers 
you  relieve  the  widow  and  provide  for  the  orphan,  and  on  the 
other  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  great  State,  it  is 
your  duty  to  see  that  every  dollar  of  public  money  over  which  you 
have  supervision  is  honestly  and  judiciously  expended. 

It  is  part  of  your  duty  to  uphold  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  officials  in  Washington  and  their  representatives  on  our  sea- 
coasts  and  borders  who  are  doing  so  much  to  curtail  the  evils  of 
our  promiscuous  immigration.  The  constitution  of  our  State  has 
^provided  in  the  State  Board  of  Charities  an  efficient  department 
to  assist  you  in  your  work.  Their  reports  bring  the  operations  of 
the  superintendents  in  every  county  before  you  and  indicate  the 
great  volume  of  both  public  and  private  charity  for  which  New 
York  State  is  noted. 

President  Redmond  called  upon  Mr.  Charles  E.  Weisz,  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  New  York,  for  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Kerr's 
paper. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates : — 

Why  I  should  be  selected  to  take  up  this  discussion  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer  at  this  time  unless  it  is  because  of  my  experience 
in  the  labor  world,  and,  of  recent  years,  my  connections  with  the 
Charity  Department,  where  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duties  to 
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dispose  of  immigration  cases  applying  for  care  and  treatment  in 
that  department. 

At  this  time  I  may  ask  myself,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me,  as  to  where  to  begin  and  where  to  stop  with  so  moment- 
ous and  so  important  a  question  as  immigration  is  to  this  country. 
I  may  be  classed  as  one  opposed  to  immigration;  in  that  particular 
only,  however,  in  the  landing  at  our  shores  of  the  undesirable  and 
excluded  classes,  and  would  appeal  for  more  rigid  and  more  strict 
regulations  against  their  admission.  My  reasons  for  advocating 
such  restricting  measures  are  that  it  appears  from  every  act  on 
the  part  of  consulates  of  foreign  countries  that  they  totally  ignore 
the  appeals  of  their  subjects  when  in  distress;  that  it  shows  or 
gives  signs  to  a  willingness  of  their  respective  countries  to  foist 
upon  this  land  that  undesirable  element  which  is  a  detriment  to 
their  own,  and  which  must,  necessarily,  fall  a  burden  upon  us. 
It  would  be  a  different  matter  were  the  consuls  of  the  various 
governments  authorized  to  provide  and  care  for  the  indigent,  help- 
less and  burdensome  persons  emigrating  from  their  own  countries, 
but  this  not  being  the  case  and  all  those  landing  on  our  shores 
becoming  our  wards  and  relying  upon  our  aid  and  receiving 
sustenance  from  us,  has  the  time  not  come  when  we  must 
make  an  attempt  at  self-preservation,  universally  regarded  as  the 
firs^,  law  of  nature,  call  a  halt,  and  say  to  the  various  governments 
that  while  our  shores  extend  their  welcome  to  all  the  people  of 
the  world  who  desire  to  benefit  by  our  glorious  institutions,  yet 
we  must  insist  that  they  be  not  used  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  helples>s  and  useless  elements  of  the  old  countries. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  an  age  limit  for  immigrants  and  that 
not  above  fifty  years.  You  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  an' 
American  born  citizen  of  advanced  years  to  obtain  employment. 
Everywhere  the  cry  of  ''too  old"  confronts  him.  Younger  men, 
full  of  vigor  and  strength,  of  early  manhood,  can  be  obtained;  how 
can  the  man  advanced  in  yeat*s  compete  with  them?  If  this  bi' 
true  of  American  born  citizens,  what  are  the  opportunities  that 
we  can  offer  to  a  man  advanced  in  years  of  foreign  birth? 
Ignorant  of  our  language,  unfamiliar  with  our  customs,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  humanity 
command  us  to  provide  for  him,  once  he  is  here. 

Even  here  in  our  own  land  are  men  who  have  grown  old  iu 
service,  who  have  enriched  their  employers,  who  have  built  up 
vast  fortunes  for  others.     Are  they  being  properly  cared  for? 
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Ought  not  our  corporations  and  vast  institutions  of  capital  reward 
their  men  who  have  become  old  in  service  and  who  were  the  main- 
springs of  their  fortunes,  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  their  employers  have  built  up  the  vast  industrial 
fortunes  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country?  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  foreign  philanthropy  which  tries  to  transplant  entire 
masses  of  people  from  one  land  to  another.  I  am  equally  op- 
posed to  certain  American  scientific  philanthropists  aiming  to 
assist  in  that  direction. 

I  am  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  commissioner  to  deny  the 
privilege  of  landing  to  any  individual  who,  in  his  judgment,  may 
become  a  public  charge.  I  believe  in  enlarging  the  exclusive  list 
of  undesirable  in  addition  to  that  in  existence  to-day,  such  as 
diseases,  poverty  or  anarchistic  tendencies.  I  believe  the  time 
limit  of  deportation  should  be  extended  to  all  classifications, 
to  wit,  prior  and  subsequent  to  landing. 

In  a  word,  while  I  am  in  favor  and  believe  that  America  is  still, 
as  in  the  days  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emei^son,  a  synonym  for 
opportunity,  and  while  I  heartily  welcome  every  one  who  comes 
to  us,  iiying  from  oppression  and  persecution,  I  think  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  our  country,  to  the  interests  of  labor,  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  to  restrict  immigration  of  undesirables,  whatever 
kind  or  class,  and  to  exclude  men  and  women  from  landing  who 
may  become  a  charge  upon  our  institutions. 

The  peoi)le  of  this  country  should  be  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  applying  with  no  uncertain  tone  to  Congress  for  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  as  will  empower  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  and  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  to  restrict  all  such  undesirable  immigrants,  as  will,  in 
their  good  judgment,  be  likely  to  become  public  charges.  At  this 
time  there  is  not  wide  enough  scope  given  these  officials  to 
properly  protect  this  country  from  this  undesirable  influx  of 
foreigners.  I  would  favor  and  pledge  my  hearty  support  to  any 
movement  having  for  its  purpose  the  expulsion  of  the  various 
undesirable  immigrants  inaugurated  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  states.  I  wish  to  emphasize  by  the  superintendents 
and  municipal  poor  officials  of  the  various  states  that  a  strong  and 
united  appeal  should  be  made  upon  Congress,  when  next  in  session, 
and  I  will  favor  a  resolution  requesting  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee,  with  that  single  object  In  view  and  of  effecting 
a  national  conference  of  the  superintendents  of  the  various  states, 
for,  in  my  opinion,  the  people  of  this  country  cannot  be  advised 
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too  strongly  of  the  danger  that  will  confront  them  if  this  work 
is  neglected;  for  it  is  too  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  handled  in  a 
five  or  ten  hour  discussion  and  provide  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  such  work  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  administration  and  others  on  Ellis 
Island,  as  at  present  conducted,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
since  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioner  of  the  department  of 
public  charities  and  the  immigrant  officials  stationed  on  EUia 
Island,  every  suggestion  coming  from  the  charity  department  has 
received  due  consideration  which  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  both 
departments  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Many  rules 
have  been  made  at  the  Island,  beneficial  to  the  immigrant,  which 
are  of  greater  assistance  in  the  proper  dispatch  of  the  many 
thousands  of  daily  arrivals,  to  wit,  women  and  children  without 
husbands  in  this  country,  are  now  held  for  proof  of  their 
legitimate  admission  or  landing.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
persons  that  agi-ee  to  provide  for  them  is  insufficient  and  no 
injunction  to  prevent  deportation  if  they  cannot  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  admission  under  the  law,  and  another  is  the  money 
standard  which  must  be  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  provide  the 
immigrant  for  a  specific  time  after  his  landing. 

I  am  obliged  to  recur  to  the  illegal  admissions  and  mention 
several  of  the  races  tlmt  have  lately  proven  themselves  very 
undesirable;  namely,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  the  Whitechapel 
characters. 

I  could  continue  to  speak  of  thousands  of  cases  on  record  in 
both  departments,  namely  the  charity  and  immigration,  that  would 
stir  your  sentiment  to  its  highest  pitch,  but  suffice  it  to  be  said 
that  every  effort  within  the  law  is  exercised  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  a  second  imposition  of  a  like  character,  and  in  conclusion, 
permit  me  to  appeal  to  you,  men  elected  or  appointed  by  your 
several  constituencies,  that  it  is  your  duty,  and  that,  greatly 
beyond  your  present  comprehension  of  the  importance  of  this  vital 
question  to  this  country,  for  some  concerted  action.  I  wish  to 
indorse  the  sentiments  exi)ressed  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Kerr. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

President  Redmond: — Are  there  any  other  discussions? 

Mr.  Lodge,  of  ^ronroe : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  listen  to 
the  paper  by  !Mr.  Kerr,  continued  by  Mr.  Weisz.  There  is  no 
question  more  important  than  the  question  of  immigration.  We 
should  take  the  trouble,  and  it  is  a  trouble,  to  spend  sometimes 
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from  two  hours  to  two  days  to  get  the  history,  and  to  formulate  it, 
to  be  sent  on  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  State,  and 
to  have  these  cases  returned,  when  they  come  before  us,  and  not 
sure,  as  they  may  pass  to  the  next  county  and  drift  around  to 

each  state  until  they  become  a  fixed  charity.  They  seem  to  me, 
as  they  come  before  me  in  increasing  numbers,  all  the  time,  to 
have  an  aggravating  sort  of  attitude,  a  good  deal  like  one  who 
carried  papers  to  me  once.  Christmas  morning  came  around: 
**Good  morning;  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas.  What  are  you 
going  to  give  me?"  We  should  run  them  back  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  state  poor.  We  have  a  good  many  cases  in  Monroe 
county  sent  back.  One  case  of  an  Italian  epileptic — put  in  the 
Italian  insane  asylum.  In  one  of  his  epileptic  attacks,  he  knocked 
a  woman  down  and  bit  her.  It  was  immediately  reported,  and 
inside  of  two  weeks  that  case  was  on  the  ocean  going  back  to 
the  country  xesponsible  for  it.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  the 
point — we  should  take  special  pains  to  hold  these  cases,  make 
out  their  history,  send  them  in  to  the  proper  officers,  and  have 
them  returned. 

President  Redmond  then  introduced  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  House,  of 
Erie  County  Hospital,  who  in  the  absence  of  Emma  J.  Keating, 
read  the  following  paper: 

COUNTY  HOSPITALS  AND  THE  CARE  OP  THE  SICK  IN 
THE  ALMSHOUSE. 

Nursing  in  County  Hospitals. 

When  the  request  for  something  on  ^^ursing  in  County 
Hospitals"  came,  I  was  asked  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  later  learned  that  some  one  else  was  to  discuss  this  paper,  so 
was  forced  at  a  rather  late  date  to  prepare  something  on  th«s 
broad  subject. 

Every  county  in  our  State  has  an  almshouse  to  care  for  the 
elderly  unfortunates — but  very  few  of  them  have  a  regular  hospital 
department.  Two,  Kings  and  Erie  counties,  have  large  hospital 
buildings  and  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  connection.  In  the 
Erie  county  hospital,  one  of  the  eight  resident  house-physicians  is 
regularly  appointed  to  visit  the  almshouse  daily,  when  those  who 
are  in  need  of  liniments,  cathartics  and  such  simple  remedies 
report  to  him  and  are  at  once  supplied  from  the  store  kept  in 
stock  there.    But  if  anything  serious  occurs  (which  very  often 
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does)  he  has  them  at  once  transferi^ed  to  the  hospital,  and  to  the 
department,  medical  or  surgical,  which  their  treatment  demands. 
As  most  of  these  inmates  are  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  they 
are  often  in  a  serious  condition  when  they  come  under  our  care. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  people  are  alcoholics  or  addictei 
to  the  use  of  some  drug,  and  their  recovery,  if  possible,  is  slow 
and  often  attended  by  relapses.  In  the  hospital,  we  have  all 
departments,  medical  and  surgical,  (men's  and  women's)  nervous, 
gen i to-urinary,  nursery  and  maternity,  contagious  and  tubercular 
or  consumption.  Our  hospital  is  located  on  high  ground,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  has  all 
conveniences  of  water,  electric  lighting,  natural  gas  for  cooking 
and  the  purest  and  best  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

The  poor  of  our  county,  who  have  not  funds  to  be  cared  for 
in  a  hospital,  where  rates  are  high,  make  application  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  and  receive  an  order  for  treatment 
and  care  in  the  county  hospital  for  one  year  or  as  long  as  their 
necessities  demand,  and  we  often  have  them  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  We  have  one  woman  who  has  been  in  the  hospital 
for  seventeen  years  and  she  is  but  forty-six  years  old  now. 

Tuberculosis  or  consumption,  which  is  aptly  called  the  "white 
man's  scourge,"  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  pitiable  diseases 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  changeable,  uneven  Northern 
climate,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  we  always  have  fully 
three  times  as  many  men  as  women  afflicted  with  it  in  our  tuber- 
cular buildings.  All  these  cases,  unless  they  have  been  here 
before,  are  entered  as  any  medical  case,  to  the  main  hospital, 
medical  wards,  but  are  very  carefully  examined  as  soon  as 
possible  after  entrance. 

If  they  are  coughing  and  expectorating,  some  of  the  expec- 
toi*ated  material  is  thoroughly  examined  with  the  microscope,  and 
if  the  tubercular  bacilli  or  germs  are  found,  the  patient  is  at 
once  transferred  to  the  building  specially  for  that  purpose.  The 
danger  of  these  patients  being  with  others  is  that  they  usualJy 
expectorate  a  great  deal  and  anywhere  convenient,  and  when  this 
material,  which  is  reeking  with  germs,  dries  it  is  whirled  up  in 
the  air  in  the  form  of  dust,  by  the  breezes,  our  feet,  skirts,  broomn, 
etc.,  and  is  breathed  into  the  lungs,  which,  if  weak,  prove  fertile 
soil,  in  which  these  germs  develop  and  produce  the  dread  disease. 
These  tubercular  subjects,  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
in  our  street  cars  and  everywhere,  are  a  menace  to  all  classes  of 
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people^  and  if  possible  should  not  be  in  families  or  boarding 
houses,  but  in  institutions  specially  constructed  for  the  care  of  the 
disease. 

Our  tubercular  or  consumption  hospital  is  but  two  years  old 
(a  frame  structure,  on  the  same  site,  was  burned  five  years  ago; 
and  is  a  solid,  grey  stone  building,  with  excellent  arrangements 
for  most  thorough  ventilation  and  sunrooms  for  the  morning  and 
afternoon. 

We  encourage  the  patients  to  be  out  of  bed  every  day,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  get  them  out  in  a  wheel  chair,  to  a  cot  in  the  sun- 
room  or  on  the  porch.  They  have  all  the  milk  and  eggs  they 
can  eat,  besides  all  other  articles  of  diet,  which  we  can  procure 
and  they  desire.  The  medicines  prescribed  by  the  physiciana 
(attending  and  house)  are  very  carefully  given,  day  and  nighi, 
and  every  effort  made  to  make  them  comfortable  and  contented. 

The  unfortunate^  side  of  our  care  of  them  is  that  when  we  have 
a  hopeful  case  and  really  get  them  started  on  the  road  to  recovery 
they  are  very  apt  to  become  ambitious  to  get  to  work  and  leave 
the  hospital,  against  our  wishes,  usually  to  return  in  a  few  short 
weeks  or  months  in  such  a  state  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  comfort 
and  alleviate  their  last  days. 

After  more  than  eight  years  of  experience  in  a  large  hospital 
of  this  kind,  I  can  heartily  say  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  field 
of  study  for  the  pupil  nurse,  and  also  a  field,  which  gives  great 
scope,  for  more  advanced  workers. 

EMMA  J.  KEATING, 

8upt.  of  Nurses,  Erie  County  Hospital^ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Martha  M.  O'Neill,  who  was  to  discuss  the  above  paper, 
being  absent,  there  was  no  discussion. 

Motion  to  adjourn  until  9 :30  a.  m.  Wednesday,  June  29. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  President  Redmond, 
who  called  upon  Mr.  L.  L.  Long,  of  Erie  county,  to  read  the 
following  paper : 

Evils  of  "Passing  Along." 
The  evils  of  passing  along  are  so  familiar  to  those  persons 
having  experience  in  the  administration  of  charity,  that  for  them 
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this  topic  presents  little  that  is  new  by  way  of  suggestion.  How- 
ever, for  those  whose  labors  and  experience  in  the  field  of  charity 
have  been  limited,  the  topic  has  attractions,  especially  when  seek 
ing  information.  It  is  for  this  purpose  in  part  that  the  com- 
mittee have  assigned  it  for  treatment. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  those  administering  charity,  alarmed 
at  the  growth  of  their  bills  for  transportation  furnished  as  tem- 
porary relief,  began  to  seek  out  the  reasons  for  what  seemed  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  this  form  of  relief;  as  they  passed  on 
applicant  after  applicant  they  found  new  applicants  arriving  by 
the  next  train,  bound  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ranks  of  the 
assisted  tourists  ever  growing  in  numbers  by  the  addition  of  per- 
sons ostensibly  seeking  to  better  their  condition,  handed  along  from 
county  to  county,  old  offenders  and  new,  the  aged  and  the  young, 
becoming  familiarized  with  the  degrees  of  pauperism  and  gradu- 
ating finally  into  the  poor  houses  and  penitentiaries.  Many  of 
them  started  in  pauperism  by  the  first  gift  of  transportation,  and 
association  with  the  ways  of  the  traveling  poor. 

The  improper  giving  and  acceptance  of  the  poor  ticket  is  a 
burning  iron  branding  the  soul  with  a  black  brand.  It  destroys 
manhood  and  womanhood ;  it  kills  the  spirit  of  independence.  It 
makes  the  act  of  seeking  the  transportation  put  the  seeker  on  a 
par  with  the  beggar  on  the  street,  and  the  repeated  applicationa 
from  county  to  county  sink  the  soul  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
"slough  of  despond"  until  arriving  at  the  journey's  end  the 
traveler  is  ready,  in  too  many  cases,  to  embrace  a  professional 
career  having  for  its  landmarks  the  asylum,  the  almshouse  and 
the  prison. 

Harsh  as  this  above  statement  of  the  case  may  appear,  could 
we  have  before  us  ten  years'  records  preceding  the  awakening 
of  five  years  ago  they  would  prove  it  none  too  harsh.  In  many 
cases  it  is  the  thoughtless  or  careless  detachment  of  the  tree 
from  its  precarious  hold  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  float 
along  with  the  driftwood,  when  careful  treatment  might  save  and 
preserve. 

On  a  former  occasion,  and  at  a  previous  convention  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  the  "Passing  Along  System"  was 
discussed  and  there  was  outlined  a  proposed  remedial  agency, 
copying  the  main  idea  from  the  National  Associated  Hebrew 
Charities.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan,  syn- 
tem  and  method,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  convention 
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as  there  expressed.  So  soon  was  merit  recognized  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  the  same  year  that  it 
also  appointed  a  committee  which  has  so  faithfully  performed  its 
work  that  the  plan  and  system  have  been  adopted  by  very  liberal 
applications  for  membership  in  the  voluntary  association,  called 
into  existence  by  the  action  of  such  committee,  determining  it  as 
the  proper  remedial  agency. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  a  great  work.  There  was  formed  a 
voluntary,  unincorporated  association  of  the  various  charity 
departments,  private  and  public  corporations  and  persons  engaged 
in  administering  charity,  wide  as  the  nation  and  comprehensive 
in  its  purposes.  Such  was  its  scope  and  purpose,  and  so  promis- 
ing were  and  are  its  projects,  that  your  committee  hailed  it  as 
the  correct  solution  and  abided  with  confidence  the  practical 
demonstration  of  its  usefulness.  Universal  cooperation,  and  the 
adoption  of  correct  rules  of  judgment  and  satisfactory  means  and 
methods  of  procedure  were  the  elementary  subjects  taken  up  by 
this  association.  Recommended  by  the  National  Conference, . 
operating  under  the  constructive  talent  of  wise  and  experienced 
directors,  it  has  come  to  stay,  to  perform  the  work  expected  of 
it,  and  as  the  membership  increases  it  will  come  to  occupy  the 
whole  field  designed  for  it  by  its  architects. 

Its  growth,  as  testimony  of  its  importance  and  necessity  jus- 
tifies the  labor  of  the  committee,  and  in  their  report  upon  the 
work  accomplished  we  see  the  application  for  the  first  time  of  a 
national  method,  and  just  and  adequate  conception  of  the  true 
function  of  transportation  as  temporary  relief,  and  we  behold 
the  country  over  what  was  once  the  most  indiscriminate  and 
poorly  administered  temporary  relief  becoming  reduced  in  volume 
enormously,  satisfying  the  true  aim  of  charity  and  mutual  co- 
operation everywhere  in  the  investigation  of  cases. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down  which  are  quoted, 
viz: 
1. — Before  any  charitable  transportation  shall  be  granted,  the 

organization  or  official  having  the  matter  under  consideration 

must  be  satisfied  by  reliable  and  adequate  evidence — 
First. — That  the  applicant  is  unable  to  pay  the  regular  fare. 
Second. — That  the  applicant's  condition  and  prospects  will  be 

substantially  improved  by  sending  him  to  the  place  in  question. 
Third. — That  the  applicant  will  have  such  resources  for  main- 
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tenance  at  the  point  of  destination  as  will  prevent  him  from 

dependence  npon  public  charities;  or, 
Fourth. — ^That  the  applicant  has  a  legal  residence  in  the  place  to 

which  he  is  to  be  sent,  or  is  a  proper  charge  upon  the  charities 

of  that  community. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  certain  elementary  rules  to  be 
observed  in  administering  this  kind  of  relief. 

Verification. 

A. — An  applicant's  statement  must  in  every  case  be  substantiated 
by  other  definite,  reliable  evidence.  When  this  is  lacking  the 
applicant  should  be  taken  care  of,  if  necessary,  until  the  need- 
ful testimony  is  secured. 

Destination  Notified. 

B. — In  all  cases  an  appropriate  charitable  organization,  or  official, 
if  such  exists  at  the  point  of  destination,  should  be  promptly 
advised  that  the  applicant's  transportation  to  that  place  Is 
under  consideration,  or  has  been  determined  upon.  When  a 
signer  of  these  rules  is  listed  as  being  located  at  the  proposed 
point  of  destination  it  shall  not  be  legitimate  to  send  the  appli- 
cant thither  unless  notification  is  sent  to  the  signer  in  advance 
of  the  transportation  being  furnished,  or  upon  the  day  when 
it  is  provided. 

In  exceptional  cases  where  the  sender  has  reasons  for  desiring 
that  no  record  be  kept  by  the  charitable  agency  at  the  point  of 
destination  the  matter  may  be  explained  to  the  latter,  who  shall 
then  preserve  no  record  unless  the  case  is  known  through  sources 
independent  of  the  sender. 

Inquiries  at  Destination. 

C. — It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  report  be  secured  from 
an  appropriate  charitable  organization  or  official  to  which 
transportation  is  desired,  before  any  applicant  is  sent  thither. 
This  is  especially  urged  when  a  signer  of  these  rules  is  listed 
as  being  located  at  point  of  destination. 

All  signers  have  definitely  announced  themselves  as  willing 
to  cooperate  with  other  signers  by  making  reasonable  efforts 
to  secure  needful  information  and  to  determine  whether  trans- 
portation ought  to  be  provided  in  any  given  case.    Other  char- 
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itable  agencies,  also,  are  usually  glad  to  make  any  legitimate 
inquiries  and  report  which  fall  within  the  range  of  their  cus- 
tomary activities. 

Through  Transportation  Required. 

^' — All  charitable  transportation  provided  shall,  in  every 
instance,  be  adequate;  that  is,  the  initial  or  original  sender 
shall  provide  for  the  applicant  through  to  his  ultimate  destin- 
ation. When  through  tickets  cannot  be  secured  at  charity 
rates  the  initial  sender  may  enlist  the  services  of  some  chari- 
table agency  at  an  intermediate  point,  all  expenses  to  be  borne 
by  the  initial  sender. 

"Passing  Along"  Forbidden. 

E. — If  an  applicant  has  been  aided  to  reach  a  place  intermediate 
to  the  point  of  his  proper  destination,  without  means  having 
been  provided  for  forwarding  him  to  the  latter,  then  no  further 
transportation  shall  be  granted  without  inquiry  of  the  chari- 
table organization  or  individual  who  sent  the  applicant  thither. 
This  correspondent  shall  be  requested  to  remit  the  amount 
necessary  either  to  forward  the  applicant  to  his  destination  or 
to  return  him  to  the  starting  point.  If  a  satisfactory  response 
is  not  promptly  made,  the  applicant  should  be  returned  to 
the  place  where  his  charitable  transportation  originated.  In 
no  case  shall  he  be  "  passed  along "  to  another  community 
which  has  no  adequate  responsibility  for  him. 
Those  being  members  of  the  association  are  obligated  to 
observe  the  fundamental  principles: 

Return  improper  dependent  cases  to  senders,  maintain  during 
adjustment  of  disputed  cases,  keep  proper  records,  and  cooperate 
promptly  in  cases  of  investigation.  For  the  purpose  of  expeditious 
and  inexpensive  investigation  and  report  and  inquiry,  a  code  has 
been  devised  which,  while  imperfect,  goes  a  long  way  in  the  right 
direction  and  will  well  repay  careful  perusal.  Of  it  a  few 
samples  will  show  how  well  and  with  what  comprehensive  care 
the  same  has  been  prepared,  e.  g. : 

The  code  word  "Deck,"  translated  means:  Will  you  kindly 
provide  applicant,  at  our  expense,  with  charity  rate  ticket  from 

your  city  to 

(Illus.)  , 
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Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1904. 
Provident  Association, 

1623  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Abace;  Mrs.  George  Bittrich  and  child  two  years,  ably.    Man 
boards  cocoa  12  Locust  Street. 

(Signed)  L.  L.  Long^  Supt.  Poor. 

Translated  means — Would  you  advise  us  to  provide  with  char- 
itable transportation  to  your  city  an  applicant  named  Mrs.  G^eorge 
Bittrich,  woman  separated  from  her  husband.  Man  boards  2012 
Locust  street. 

(Reply)  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  27,  1904. 

L.  L.  Long, 
Poor  Supt.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 
Abbacy  cleave  eaves  Bittrich  case. 

(Signed)  St.  Louis  Peov.  Association. 

Translated  means — No ;  the  conditions  are  such  that  would  not 
recommend  the  action  suggested.  We  send  further  particulars  by 
letter. 

Every  ordinary  inquiry  can  thus  be  made  at  small  expense, 
and  by  cooperation  of  the  greater  number  subscribing  to  the 
association  its  usefulness  and  benefits  are  extended  and 
expanded.  With  this  aim  in  view  of  urging  all  who  have  duties 
in  this  field  to  perform,  the  matter  has  been  quoted  so  liberally 
from  the  hand-book,  and  so  numerous  are  the  testimonials  to  its 
usefulness  that  the  writer's  own  experience  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation  as  temporary  relief  need  only  be  alluded  to  as 
exceedingly  grati^lng.  The  convenience,  again,  can  not  be  meas- 
ured, and  I  must  conclude  with  urging  that  while  the  system 
cannot  abolish  the  need  for  transportation  as  temporary  relief,  it 
certainly  does  eliminate  the  passing  along  evil,  and  the  growth  of 
membership  betokens  that  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  association,  that  it  is  and  will  continue  one  of 
the  fundamental  institutes  of  our  charities  system. 

More  need  not  be  said  of  the  association  than  that  it  reduces 
pauperism,  and  abolishes  the  evils  of  passing  along.  Let  every 
superintendent  of  the  poor  in  New  York  State  adopt  a  member- 
ship, and  not  only  reap  the  benefits  for  his  own  county,  but  with 
convenience  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Dewitt  C.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  Oneida 
county,  who  was  called  upon  to  discuss  Mr.  Long's  paper,  being 
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absent,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  Albert!  D.  Smith,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor,  Essex  county,  who  read  the  following: 

Commitment  and  Care  of  Indigent  Children. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

The  subject  assigned  me  by  your  honorable  committee  is  "The 
Commitment  and  Care  of  Indigent  Children."  This  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  of  much  interest  to  me.  The  care  of  dependent 
children  is  the  most  important  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  poor. 

In  every  county  the  problem  that  confronts  the  poor  authorities 
is  how  best  to  provide  for  its  indigent  poor  and  how  to  reduce  the 
number.  We  all  understand  how  difficult  it  is  after  a  person 
or  a  family  have  become  paupers  to  make  anything  but  paupers 
of  them,  for  it  has  been  truly  said  that  pauperism  is  infectious. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  persons  lose  their  self-respect  when 
they  call  on  the  poor  authorities  for  relief  and,  having  once 
received  it,  they  seem  to  think  that  they  and  all  their  family  are 
entitled  to  it  forever  after.  The  children  from  these  homes 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents  and  soon  find  some  excuse 
for  calling  on  the  poor  authorities  for  the  order  on  the  store. 
Now  when  these  families  are  broken  up  by  death  or  other  causes 
and  these  children  are  placed,  if  possible,  in  a  home  where  the 
people  are  self-supporting  and  industrious,  and  where  the  children 
will  be  taught  frugality,  industry  and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  co 
become  self-supporting,  then  one  important  step  in  removing 
pauperism  has  been  accomplished. 

I  therefore  consider  the  commitment  of  indigent  children  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

In  the  county  I  represent,  all  the  children  that  are  sent  to  the 
orphan  asylum  are  committed  by  the  superintendent.  I  keep  a 
record  of  every  child,  his  age,  name  of  parents,  and  the  asylum 
to  which  he  is  committed.  I  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
children  removed  by  me  from  the  asylum  and  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  parties  with  whom  I  have  placed  the  children. 

It  has  been  my  custom  and  practice  to  place  most  of  our 
indigent  children  in  some  asylum  for  a  short  period  before  attempt- 
ing to  place  them  in  homes  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
obedience,  manners  and  cleanliness,  as  many  of  these  children 
come  from  homes  where  these  most  important  requirements  are 
unknown;  and  I  find  that  children  over  four  years  of  age  give 
26 
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much  better  satisfaction  if  they  have  a  year  or  so  of  tutoring  in 
one  of  our  asylums  than  if  placed  direct  in  families.  Children 
under  that  age  can  be  placed  directly  in  homes,  if  homes  can  be 
found  for  them,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
with  the  older  ones  even,  who  have  been  for  several  years  inmates 
of  some  public  institution;  and  deliver  me  from  finding  a  home 
for  a  child  that  has  been  in  some  public  institution  until  it  has 
become  institutionized,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  if  left  until  sixteen 
or  more  years  of  age. 

A  superintendent,  in  finding  homes  in  his  county  for  indigent 
children,  has  the  advantage  over  the  placing-out  agents,  in  that 
he  has  a  better  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  individualB 
that  compose  the  home,  and  can  thus  choose  a  more  suitable  place 
for  the  children. 

When  I  receive  an  application  for  a  child,  unless  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parties,  I  write  to  some  responsible  person 
in  the  town  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  for  the  desired  informa- 
tion, and,  if  I  am  satisfied  that  the  parties  are  all  right,  I  visit 
the  home,  and  if  upon  such  a  visit  I  consider  the  home  not  a 
suitable  one  in  which  to  place  the  child,  though  it  may  have  been 
recommended  by  the  supervisor,  I  find  myself  in  rather  an 
embarrassing  situation  and  trust  to  tact  to  get  myself  out.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  find  the  conditions  favorable,  I  get  them  to 
take  the  youngest  child  I  can.  If  I  can't  get  them  to  take  a  child 
in  its  infancy,  1  try  to  get  them  to  take  one  as  near  that  as 
possible.  I  have  a  great  number  of  applications  for  childen  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  People  want  them  for  servants 
and  invariably  make  servants  of  them  when  they  get  one  of  that 
age,  but  when  they  get  one  that  is  only  one  or  two  years  old, 
they  become  attached  to  it  and  it  grows  up  as  one  of  their  own. 

My  experience  in  placing  out  children  extends  only  from  April, 
1900,  when  I  placed  in  homes  a  batch  of  four  boys,  all  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.  These  boys  remained  where 
placed  for  from  one  to  three  years,  then  one  of  the  boys  went  to 
his  mother,  another  is  clerking  in  a  store  in  Schenectady,  and  the 
other  two  are  taking  care  of  themselves.  Since  that  time  I  have 
placed,  at  no  expense  to  the  county  except  transportation  charges, 
forty-three  children,  making  a  total  of  forty-seven,  thus  saving  the 
county  some  f3,000  in  yearly  expenditure  for  their  maintenance. 
Three  of  these  children  were  born  in  the  county  house,  and  were 
placed  direct.    Out  of  the  forty-four  taken  from  the  asylum  I  have 
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returned  three,  two  of  whom  have  since  been  placed  out.  Three 
have  drifted  back  to  the  almshouse  and  one  is  there  now.  She 
was  born  there  and  placed  in  an  asylum  when  two  years  old;  I 
found  her  there  three  years  ago  and  had  her  removed.  She  was 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  removal. 

The  other  two  were  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  removal, 
which  bears  out  the  statement  made  at  the  start  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  placing  children  who 
have  been  for  some  years  in  an  asylum,  and  have  reached  the 
years  of  fifteen  or  over.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what 
will  be  done  then  with  these  unfortunate  children?  And  I  will 
leave  this  question  open  for  discussion,  as  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
question  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  answer. 

I  do  not  consider  that  a  superintendent  has  done  his  duty  either 
to  his  office  or  to  the  child  in  merely  finding  a  home  for  the  child 
and  seeing  that  the  right  parties  get  it. 

After  a  child  has  been  removed  from  an  asylum  by  a  superin- 
tendent, that  superintendent  should  feel  a  responsibility  in  the 
child,  and,  as  much  as  is  in  his  power,  should  keep  an  oversight 
on  the  child  and  investigate  the  rumors  of  abuse  that  will  certainly 
come  to  him  about  it,  for  you  may  rest  assured  that  some  one 
will  find*  occasion  to  criticize  the  treatment  that  the  child  is 
receiving,  merely  because  the  child  is  adopted  and  an  orphan, 
whereas  if  the  child  was  one  of  the  own  children  of  the  family 
they  would  see  nothing  wrong  nor  any  cause  for  interfering,  but 
because  it  is  adopted  they  think  that  if  the  child  is  corrected 
it  must  of  necessity  be  receiving  abuse.  Sometimes  these  reports 
are  correct,  or  have  some  foundation  of  truth,  and  the  only  way 
to  find  out  is  by  personal  visitation  and  then  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  these  conditions  do  exist,  remove  the  child. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remove  two  children  from  such  homes, 
but  in  both  cases  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  other  homes  for  them. 

In  closing  I  would  say  that  a  superintendent  in  placing  these 
dependent  children  in  homes  in  his  own  county,  not  only  saves  the 
county  a  large  expense  for  maintenance,  but  starts  the  children 
in  the  way  of  becoming  good  citizens,  especially  if  they  are  placed 
in  the  right  homes,  and  they  should  not  be  placed  in  any  other. 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Smith's  paper  was  called  for. 

Father  Kinkead : — What  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  supervision  of 
the  children  after  they  are  placed  in  homes.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  Mr.  Smith  in  his  paper;  he  visits  the  home  after  the  child 
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is  placed;  but  that  isn't  done  everywhere,  and  many  of  the  children 
suffer  considerable  hardship ;  and  while  the  home  may  be  all  right 
at  the  time  the  child  is  placed,  changes  often  take  place  in  the 
home,  persons  come  in  that  are  not  desirable,  and  in  that  way 
the  home  is  changed.  I  believe  there  should  be  some  independent 
supervision  over  these  children  placed  in  homes.  For  other  causes, 
places  are  properly  visited  by  the  supervisors,  board  of  health, 
board  of  education,  fire  department,  etc.,  but  for  children  placed 
in  families  we  haven't  the  same  sui)ervision ;  that  is  the  case 
throughout  the  State,  with  few  exceptions.  It  is  very  important 
there  should  be  some  supervising  body  to  visit  these  homes,  keep 
a  record  of  them.  You  can  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  s^perin- 
tendents  of  the  poor  to  keep  track  of  these  children ;  but  it  isn't 
to  be  expected  he  should  go  looking  after  these  children  who  are 
put  in  homes  by  another.  It  is  always  best  to  place  the  children 
when  they  are  young  when  they  can  be  placed.  I  do  not  believe 
in  placing  out  the  children  of  good  parents,  who  are  only  tempo- 
rarily destitute,  because  the  children  may  get  back  to  their  own 
homes  in  a  little  while,  and  if  properly  trained  they  themselves 
will  help  their  aged  parents  later  on.  But  the  children  who  have 
no  parents  or  who  have  vicious  parents,  they  should  be  placed 
at  an  early  age,  when  they  are  not  wanted  for  work  in  the  family, 
I  urge  a  supervising  agency  for  placing  these  children  in  homes. 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State  board  to  do  this  work,  but 
they  haven't  got  the  aid  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  House,  of  Erie  county: — It  was  designed  by  some 
member  of  the  committee  on  topics  that  a  report  of  the  association 
follow  this  paper — ^wouldn't  it  be  best  to  have  that?  That  is  right 
along  in  line,  and  we  can  touch  upon  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  last  speaker. 

President  Redmond : — Miss  Guy,  who  was  to  discuss  this,  came 
up  here  and  said  she  was  not  prepared.  Anything  further  to  be 
said  on  this  paper? 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick: — I  think  that  Father  Kinkead's  idea  is  right. 
He  speaks  right  to  the  point  when  he  says  that  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor  are  not  likely  to  look  after  their  predecessor's  placing 
out,  and  so  follow  along  in  line.  I  have  had  just  such  a  number 
of  cases.  I  had  a  young  lady  apply  to  find  out  where  her  brother 
was  placed  in  1890.  In  those  days  our  institution  was  not  kept 
as  properly  as  at  the  present  time  and  there  were  no  means  of 
finding  out  where  the  child  was  placed,  as  the  superintendent  who 
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had  placed  the  child  had  died.  After  a  time  I  finally  found  out 
where  the  child  was,  and  there  was  a  reunion  of  brother  and  sister 
after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years.  I  think  this  convention  should  do 
all  in  its  power,  either  by  a  resolution  or  by  their  committee  on 
legislation,  to  have  a  supervising  element  of  some  nature,  through- 
out the  State,  to  look  after  the  children  who  ^re  placed  out  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  poor  or  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Trott,  of  New  York : — In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  children 
after  they  are  placed,  I  would  say  this  of  the  superintendents, 
that  they  do  not  do  it.  As  an  illustration,  seven  years  ago  I 
received  at  our  society,  twenty-eight  children  from  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  county  in  another  part  of  the  State,  and  there  were 
no  records  whatever  of  the  children  in  regard  to  name,  age  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  only  that  the  children  were  being  boarded  out, 
and  they  found  the  names  of  the  children  when  the  bills  for  board 
were  presented  by  the  parties  who  were  boarding  the  children. 
There  have  been  no  records  whatever  by  our  superintendents  of 
the  poor.  That,  of  course,  was  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  duty. 
That  shows  the  necessity  of  supervision.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  difScult  thing  for  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  to  do  that, 
because  how  is  the  money  to  be  raised  for  doing  it?  It  is  very 
expensive  work ;  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  societies  who  are  engaged  in  placing  the  children  to  make 
that  a  very  special  point  in  regard  to  caring  for  the  children.  I 
have  just  returned  myself  from  a  trip  of  six  weeks  visiting  the 
children  placed  by  our  society  in  New  York  State;  and  within  a 
year,  I  think  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  visited  every  child  placed  In 
a  home  in  New  York  State.  It  has  been  very  expensive.  I  have 
full  power  to  remove  children  if  my  judgment  warrants  me  doing 
it ;  and  I  did  within  the  last  few  weeks  remove  two  children  from 
their  homes,  although  they  had  been  there  two  or  three  years.  The 
reason  I  removed  one  was  because  the  farmer  he  was  placed  with, 
although  a  trustee  of  the  district  school  in  which  he  was  located, 
and  ought  to  have  known  the  law,  had  sent  the  little  fellow  to 
school  only  seventy  days  out  of  the  139  required.  I  went  to  the 
school  and  looked  over  the  records  to  satisfy  myself;  and  I  went 
and  removed  the  child  on  that  account.  The  other  case,  the 
woman  had  died,  and  there  were  none  but  father  and  son.  This 
is  a  very  important  work,  and  as  far  as  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
is  concerned,  they  are  doing  the  very  best  they  possibly  can  to  look 
after  the  children  and  pay  all  the  attention  required  in  their 
behalf. 
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Mrs,  House: — I  do  not  want  Erie  county  implicated  in  this 
talk  about  lack  of  supervision  for  children,  because  we  have  poor 
ajri'nts  in  our  couDty  and  we  do  not  place  a  child  in  a  home  until 
the  lioinc  is  professionally  visited;  and  we  are  very  thoroug^h 
about  finding  out  about  the  people.  We  intend  they  shall  be 
good,  moral  people  at  least.  And  after  the  children  are  placed, 
we  visit  them.  We  also  have  our  hopies  visited  by  an  inspector 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  so  we  think  we  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  supervised  as  well  as  being  thorough  in  our  super- 
vision. If  you  blame  any  superintendent  of  the  poor  in  regard 
to  this,  please  do  not  include  Mr.  Long,  of  Erie. 

Father  Kinkead: — I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I  refer  to  your  superintendents  of  the  poor.  It  refers  to  all.  We 
have  over  1,200  children.  We  have  beside  that  a  number  of 
agencies  exclusive  of  that  work.  They  all  supervise  their  own 
work.  I  claim  there  ought  to  be  an  independent  official  body  to 
supervise  that  work.  It  is  probably  impossible  for  the  State 
board  to  visit  all  these  homes,  but  at  least  the  State  board 
ought  to  require  of  all  the  persons  doing  that  work,  whether 
public  or  private  officials,  that  they  file  every  year  with  the  State 
board  a  record  of  the  visiting  made  to  every  child  placed  in  a 
family.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  for  every  child  charged 
upon  the  public,  a  history  recorded  the  moment  the  child  becomes 
a  public  child ;  that  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  board.  As 
soon  as  the  child  is  placed  out,  discharged  from  the  institution 
there  is  a  discharge  record ;  that  is  as  far  as  the  State  board  goes 
in  recording  that  child.  It  has  often  turned  out,  time  and  time 
again,  after  a  number  of  years  we  wish  to  find  some  child  placed 
out — ^it  may  be  that  that  child  has  an  inheritance,  and  you  cannot 
find  that  child;  it  has  drifted  about  from  one  family  to  another, 
and  you  cannot  find  it.  I  claim  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
if  every  society,  every  official,  every  private  agent  placing  children 
in  families,  would  file  annually  a  report  of  the  visit  made  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  so  that  a  record  may  be  kept  up 
until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  claim  its  own  rights;  and  then 
you  will  know  where  you  can  find  such  a  record. 

Gentleman  from  Westchester  county: — ^When  you  strike  the 
question  of  children,  that  is  a  question  which  interests  me  very 
much,  because  if  there  is  anything  on  the  face  of  all  God's  earth 
that  I  love,  it  is  a  child.    My  grandfather  had  fourteen  children 
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to  look  after,  and  not  one  of  them  drifted  into  the  world,  and 
nobody  to  look  after  them  or  make  reports  that  we  have  heard 
about ;  and  one  of  those  children  left  a  quarter  of  million  dollars 
made  by  his  own  hand.  I  tell  you,  put  the  children  up  against 
the  world  and  it  is  the  best  institution  there  is  on  earth.  I  have 
been  at  the  homes  and  they  are  as  spotless  and  clean  as  the 
driven  snow,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  object  to,  when  the  children 
came  up  to  the  table,  strong  man  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  the 
tears  starting  from  my  eyes,  to  see  them  waiting  for  the  tap  of  the 
bell.  When  my  little  girl  comes  up  to  the  table,  she  says  "give 
me  pie."  If  she  wants  to  begin  at  pie,  she  is  perfectly  welcome 
to;  if  she  wants  to  begin  at  the  potato  end  of  it,  she  is  perfectly 
welcome. 

I  tell  you  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Westchester  county  when 
there  was  no  home,  we  had  twenty-five  children  in  the  poor  house, 
that  is  all ;  and  if  they  tell  me  there  is  any  home  in  Westchester 
county  that  clothed  them  better  than  we  did,  I  deny  it.  If  there 
is  any  institution  that  educated  them  better,  I  deny  it.  We  have 
to-day  557  children  in  Westchester  county  that  were  gathered  up 
by  the  Home  at  an  expense  of  160,000.  That  is  what  we  pay  to 
the  Homes  in  Westchester  county.  But  understand,  I  do  not 
say  that  because  I  begrudge  the  160,000.  If  we  can  do  anything 
for  a  child,  our  money  is  just  as  liberal  iis  anybody's.  For  God'-j 
sake,  give  the  children  a  chance;  don't  let  them  stand  at  the  tap 
of  a  bell. 

Mr.  Lodge,  of  Monroe :— Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  when 
the  helpless  and  orphan  children  are  put  into  our  hands,  we 
should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  say  what  we  have  done  with  them.  We  think, 
in  Monroe  county,  we  have  solved  that  problem,  by  having  au 
incorporated  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  a  complete  record  from 
which  every  one  can  locate  their  child  in  the  county,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Home.  With  our  system  of  agents  for  visiting  as 
they  do  all  these  homes  at  least  twice  a  year,  with  the  books  to 
show  just  what  has  been  done  with  them,  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  is  released  from  the  embarrassment  to  say  ten  years  after 
a  child  is  placed  out,  to  a  sister,  that  they  have  no  idea  where 
the  child  is  placed. 
Hon.  Carll  S.  Burr,  Jr.,  of  Commack,  N.  Y.,  read  the  following 

paper: 
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The  Legislator  and  Public  Charities. 

The  theme  assigned  me  is  the  Legislator  and  Public  Charities, 
by  which  I  assume  is  meant  not  only  the  man  and  the  thing, 
but  the  relations  existing  between  them. 

First :  Permit  me  to  sketch  briefly  the  ideal  legislator.  First : 
He  should  be  a  broad-gauge  man,  one  whose  sympathies  and 
aspirations  are  all  for  the  public  good;  a  man  of  liberal  views, 
able  to  consider  a  question  on  all  sides  and  from  different  points 
of  view;  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  but  open  to  argument, 
whose  prejudices  are  perfectly  subject  to  his  will,  for  dire  mischief 
has  been  wrought  ere  this  by  the  inability  of  a  perfectly  honest 
man  through  sheer  obstinacy  to  recede  from  a  position  once  taken, 
though  shown  to  be  untenable.  A  man  of  honor  and  integrity, 
of  course  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  insidious  approaches  or  the 
many  powerful  influences  which  are  sometimes  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  him  to  make  a  compromise  with  principle.  That  he  will 
possess  all  the  homely  virtues ;  that  he  is  genial,  generous,  hospi- 
table and  sympathetic,  thus  having  a  mind  receptive  to  those  in- 
fluences that  constitute  true  manhood.  He  should  be  an  educated 
man — not  necessarily  a  graduate  of  college  or  university,  but  a 
man  of  general  intelligence,  one  who  knows  how  and  when  to 
inform  himself  on  i\:\y  subject  that  may  come  before  the  public. 
Above  all  things,  he  should  be  a  practical  man,  possessing  that 
native  *'horse  sense''  without  which  the  most  brilliant  legislator 
is  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  like  a  twenty-story  sky  scraper  on  a 
sand  foundation. 

Charity :  St.  Paul,  in  his  famous  dissertation,  characterizes  it 
as  the  greatest  of  all  things.  The  word  has  several  meanings  in 
our  English  tongue,  although  common  usage  has  largely  restricted 
it  to  one — almsgiving.  Love,  benevolence,  good  will,  was  its  orig- 
inal moaning.  Then  it  came  to  denote  liberality  to  the  poor, 
whetlier  in  alms  or  by  personal  service.  It  means  also  candor, 
liberality  in  judging  men  and  their  actions  or  motives.  We  shall 
consider  it  to-day  only  Jn  its  narrowest  sense,  as  organized  public 
charity,  crystallized  in  institutions,  supported  by  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  and  raised  by  taxation. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  greatness  and  advanced  civ- 
ilization in  a  State  is  the  care  it  takes  for  the  support  and  well 
being  of  its  unfortunate  poor — the  defective  and  dependent  classes 
as  the  census  terms  them,  because  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature 
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gives  expression  to  and  reflects  the  real  heart  of  the  people.  Fore- 
most among  the  states  in  this  work  stands  our  own  great  com- 
monwealth. No  better  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
wide  distribution  of  charities  throughout  her  borders.  Very  few 
of  her  citizens  realize  the  enormous  extent  of  her  ministrations  in 
this  respect. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  at  Albany  reports  for  the  year 
1902  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  of  charitable  institu 
tions  subject  to  its  inspection  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
f 72,035,067.  The  total  amount  expended  yearly  in  maintaining 
them  was  117,067,072.  Of  this  amount  the  public  furnished 
f  9,127,794,  which  sum  was  raised  by  taxation. 

In  the  above  are  included  the  fifteen  State  institutions  with 
their  6,656  inmates  who  require  an  annual  appropriation  of 
f  1,472,754, by  the  legislature  for  their  maintenance.  These  insti- 
tutions have  already  cost  the  taxpayers  for  land  and  buildings 
17,077,573. 

Beside  these  we  have  13,146  inmates  in  the  various  city  and 
county  almshouses  in  the  State,  the  cost  for  their  maintenance 
being  $2,471,274. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  value  of  the' property  invested  in 
homes  for  children  amounts  to  |21,652,607.  These  institutions 
are  mostly  private  but  the  people  raise  by  taxation  for  their  sup- 
port the  large  sum  of  |2,849,339. 

Again  the  value  of  the  hospital  property  of  this  State  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  f 22,738,432,  and 
it  costs  over  $5,800,000  yearly  to  properly  maintain  the  hospitals, 
f  1,696,323  of  this  amount  being  public  money  voted  by  the  various' 
legislative  bodies.  We  spend  over  |1 00,000  a  year  maintaining 
reformatories  for  women. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  spent  each  year  on  insane  asylums 
which  amounts  to  about  $3,920,000,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  over 
$21,099,000  spent  every  year  in  public  charity.  This  is  a  remark- 
able showing  and  does  not  include  the  expenditures  of  the  hun 
dreds  of  private  institutions  not  subject  to  the  board's  visitation 
which  are  supported  by  private  charity. 

A  member  of  the  legislature,  while  willing  and  anxious  to  have 
the  different  appropriations  for  charity  become  a  law,  must  exer- 
cise all  vigilance  as  to  the  amounts  asked  for,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  some  quarters  to  be  extravagant.  There  is  also  a  tend- 
ency to  a  multiplication  of  officers,  which  in  some  instances  is  un- 
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necessary,  although  in  this  particular  line  great  care  should  be 
exercised  lest  the  service  be  impaired.  Another  tendency  which 
a  legislator  meets  is  the  desire  for  expensive  new  buildings,  which 
in  my  judgment  should  be  homelike  and  comfortable,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  improvements  that  have  recently  been  made  under  the 
wise  and  efficient  administration  of  Governor  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr. 

It  is  a  great  problem,  my  friends,  the  care  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  we  need  all  the  resources  of  wisdom  and  statesmanship  to 
solve  it. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  modern  methods  of  charity  is  that 
the  recipient  renders  practically  nothing  in  return  for  the  benefits 
received,  and,  after  the  sting  of  being  thought  a  beggar  has  been 
blunted,  the  spirit  of  independence,  existing  in  every  human  being 
at  first,  becomes  deadened,  and  is  succeeded  by  discouragement, 
loss  of  self  respect,  and  an  apathy  which  reduces  the.  mind  to  a 
condition  of  accepted  pauperism.  Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a 
material  correction  of  that  feature  in  the  administration  of  public 
charity.  Let  the  issue  be  made  boldly  and  let  it  generally  be  un 
derstood  that  no  person,  male  or  female,  whose  state  of  health  will 
permit,  would  be  provided  for  under  the  public  charities  system, 
except  upon  the  basis  of  return  in  labor  or  services  of  some  kind, 
of  course  excepting  those  afflicted  by  incurable  disease. 

Furthermore,  let  it  be  equally  well  understood  that  begging  or 
indulgence  in  voluntary  idleness,  which  creates  distress  in  fam- 
ilies or  individuals,  disgraceful  to  the  country,  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

On  the  other  hand  let  it  be  so  forcibly  stated  that  the  public 
charities  have  work  for  all  the  unavoidably  unemployed  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  that  all  such  must  apply  at  the  offices  of  the 
charities  for  work,  the  performance  of  which  will  be  payment  for 
their  food,  shelter  and  raiment  until  labor  for  money  compensa- 
tion comes  to  or  may  be  found  for  them. 

Work  being  rendered  as  an  offset  to  the  expense  of  support 
would  leave  the  laborer  unable  for  the  time  being  to  procure  re- 
munerative occupation  on  his  own  account,  but  could  not  from 
any  intelligent  view  be  considered  as  commitment  to  the  work- 
house, though  that  might  be  the  status  in  the  department  to  which 
wilfully  idle  beggars  should  be  consigned. 

The  true  principle  of  such  a  system  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
industrial,  for  the  operation  of  which  there  should  be  created 
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establishments  where  would  be  found  work  ever  at  hand.  All  the 
trades  should  be  embraced,  not  to  produce  articles  in  competition 
with  manufacturers,  but  only  for  utilization  in  the  work  of  the 
charities  and  to  maintain  the  handicraft  of  artisans,  as  for  in- 
stance, to  provide  supplies  for  beneficiaries  of  the  Charitieg  inca- 
pacitated for  labor  through  any  cause,  either  in  cities  or  country. 

The  soil  and  agriculture  ought  also  to  be  brought  into  line  m 
the  work  of  public  charities. 

The  returns  of  agriculture  approach  the  nearest  to  something 
obtained  from  nothing  of  any  man's  undertaking.  Given  the  land 
and  seed,  and  the  matured  crop  acquired  therefrom  is  the  outcome 
of  labor  alone.  The  work  of  each  able  bodied  person  can  be  made, 
with  a  little  inspection  from  some  practical  farmer,  to  produce 
from  the  soil  in  the  course  of  the  growing  season  subsistence  for 
several  persons.  There  are  still  large  areas  of  cheap  lands  pro- 
curable even  in  our  Empire  State,  which,  if  taken  up  and  so  em- 
ployed, could  be  made  to  produce  the  subsistence  required  for  all 
the  nonself-supporting  members  of  the  State's  population.  Each 
county,  therefore,  should  possess  its  respective  county  farm,  which 
should  be  ample  in  area,  in  anticipation  of  the  population's  in- 
crease. The  farms,  in  addition  to  possessing  sufficient  arable 
acreage  for  present  needs,  might  also  include  rough  unimproved 
land  to  be  gradually  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  people  for 
whom  the  counties  are  obliged  to  provide.  Removing  wood 
growth,  digging  out  tree  stumps,  clearing  away  stones,  and  al) 
labor  necessary  to  convert  forests  into  farms  can  be  done,  under 
inexpensive  supervision,  by  any  person  possessed  of  health  and 
moderate  strength,  and  when  once  accomplished  remains  service- 
able for  all  time.  Perhaps  few  of  the  workers  would  remain  to 
realize  directly  the  results  of  their  labor,  but  its  benefits  would 
constitute  a  heritage  for  their  successors. 

This  recommendation  is  not  of  something  experimental,  be- 
cause there  is  much  work  of  that  character  already  carried  on  m 
many  counties  of  the  State.  Take  the  case  of  the  poor  at  Ypp- 
hank,  in  this  township,  only  seven  miles  distant  from  where  th^s 
convention  is  assembled ;  there  is  situated  the  farm  and  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  poor  of  Suffolk  county,  which  was 
made,  many  years  ago,  under  the  administration  of  the  then  super 
intendent,  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  subsistence  as  it  still 
remains.    Equally  good,  if  not  better  results,  might  justly  be  ex- 
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pected  from  the  labor  of  persons  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
faculties. 

It  is  perhaps  probable  that,  in  order  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
industrial  care  of  nonself-supporting  members  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, some  authorizing  and  authoritative  legislation  may*  be 
necessary  of  enactment.  The  system  must  be  made  mandatory 
and  enforceable  under  the  law  to  give  value  to  its  operation. 
Clearly  intelligible  information  must  be  given  of  the  location  of 
the  offices  in  the  cities  at  which  voluntary  application  may  be 
made  for  transportation  to  the  workshops  or  farms  by  those  out 
of  work  and  needing  assistance,  and  direction  given  to  the  police 
to  notify  beggars  that  they  must  apply  to  them  under  penalty  of 
arrest  and  consignment  to  the  vagrant  department  if  detected  In 
begging  a  second  time. 

Voluntary  application  for  support  and  work  would  reflect  no 
discredit  or  belittlement  on  the  applicants,  because  they  would  pay 
in  work  for  the  care  received. 

The  enforcement  of  work  from  the  vagrant  class  would  have  to 
be  through  curtailment  of  rations,  or  of  comforts  of  whatever  na- 
ture they  were  allowed  to  those  who  rendered  cheerful  compliance 
with  rules  and  requirements. 

The  two  classes  should  be  kept  separate  under  distinct  depart- 
ments, buildings  and  equipment,  in  order  to  preserve  dignity  to 
the  willing  worker. 

It  is  certain  that  after  the  system  should  be  put  in  successful 
operation  the  industrial  farms  and  other  establishments  would 
constitute  the  most  satisfactory  of  labor  exchange,  because  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  of  the  employees,  for  such  they  would 
justly  be,  could  be  authoritatively  attested. 

This  country  is  large  enough,  fertile  enough,  and  its  well-to-do 
people  generous  enough,  to  prevent  any  human  being  in  the  coun- 
try from  suffering  through  need  of  food,  shelter,  or  any  of  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  authorities  and  the  officials  appointed  for  that  purpose  to 
so  organize  such  natural  resources  that  the  outcome  will  represent 
charity  in  its  true  and  most  exalted  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Kerr  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  secretary  of 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  New  York, 
who  was  to  discuss  Mr.  Burr's  paper,  of  his  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  convention : 
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Mr.  Weisz: — I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  and  with 
your  permission  will  read  it: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
with  power  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding  a  national  con- 
vention of  county  and  municipal  poor  oflScials,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  restriction  of  the  present  evils  of  immigration. 

Motion  to  adopt  it  seconded.    Carried. 

Mr.  Weisz: — I  wish  to  state  that  I  will  ask  the  convention 
president,  Mr.  Patri<!k  Redmond,  to  act  as  one  of  that  committee. 
I  put  the  question  as  a  motion.    Motion  seconded.    Carried. 

Special  Committbb. 

Charles  E.  Weisz,  E.  B.  Nichols, 

J.  W.  Ives,  Henry  D.  Kerr, 

D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Patrick  Redmond, 

John  J.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  convention  then  listened  to  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  of 
Erie  county,  who  read  the  following  paper: 

How  TO  Deal  With  Cases  of  Desertion. 

There  are  two  phases  of  this  question  that  appear  to  my  mind, 
one  may  be  called  the  legal,  or  what  provision  has  New  York  State 
made  for  compelling  the  offender  to  perform  the  obligations  to  his 
family  which  the  State  and  society  have  decreed  to  be  reasonabjte 
and  just,  and  the  other  is  the  charitable,  that  is,  in  what  way  and 
to  what  extent  can  assistance  be  rendered  to  the  victims  of  this 
crime  against  society  and  friendly  intervention  used  to  bring 
about  a  better  condition  of  things. 

New  York  State  has  numerous  laws  on  the  subject. 

Section  287  of  the  penal  code;  "Abandonment  of  child  under 
fourteen  years.  A  parent  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  cus- 
tody for  nurture  or  education  of  a  child  under  the  age  oi  fourteen 
years  who  deserts  the  child  in  any  place  with  intent  wholly  to 
abandon  it,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
seven  years." 

Section  288 :  "A  person  who  wilfully  omits  without  lawful  ex- 
cuse to  perform  a  duty  by  law  imposed  upon  him  to  furnish  food, 
clothing,  shelter  or  medical  attendance  to  a  minor  or  to  make 
such  payment  toward  its  maintenance  as  may  have  been  required 
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by  the  order  of  a  court  or  magistrate  when  such  minor  has  bee*t 
committed  to  an  institution,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.^ 

(Section  899  of  the  criminal  code  defines  as  disorderly  persons : 

1.  Persons  who  actually  abandon  their  wives  or  children  with- 
out adequate  support  or  leave  them  in  danger  of  becoming  a  bur- 
den upon  the  public  or  who  neglect  to  provide  for  them  according 
to  their  means. 

2.  Persons  who  threaten  to  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  or 
children  a  burden  upon  the  public. 

The  only  provision  for  enforcing  the  support  of  wife  or  children 
under  this  section  is  that  the  magistrate  may  require  the  disor- 
derly person  to  give  security  that  he  will  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  for  failure  to  give  the  security  he  must  be  committed  to 
jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

The  question  before  us  is  how  to  deal  with  these  cases.  I  think 
the  superintendents  of  the  poor  or  overseers  of  the  poor  should 
make  it  their  business  to  follow  up  these  cases  sharply  and  prose- 
cute the  bondsmen  as  provided  in  the  subsequent  sections  of  the 
criminal  code  and  the  sums  collected  paid  into  the  county  or  city 
treasury  as  the  case  may  be,  or  applied  to  the  support  of  the  wife 
and  children. 

There  is  another  provision  known  as  chapter  304  of  the  laws  of 
1878  providing  for  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  absconding 
father  or  the  mother,  she  being  a  widow,  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor,  such  seizure  is  then  confirmed  by  the  court  of  sessions 
of  the  county  and  directions  made  as  to  what  portion  of  the  sale 
of  the  property  and  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate  shall 
be  applied  toward  maintenance  of  the  children  or  wife,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  cumbersome  proceeding  and  I  never  heard  of  its 
being  applied.  The  difliculty  with  sudi  a  provision  being  effectual 
to  relieve  the  city  or  county  striki^s  me,  is,  that  seldom,  if  ever, 
does  an  absconder  leave  any  property,  either  real  or  personal,  cap- 
able of  seizure,  at  least  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case. 

Some  more  drastic  measures  must  be  applied. 

Of  course  all  sorts  of  excuses  can  and  will  be  made  as  has  been 
shown  by  investigations  made  by  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  subject,  and  public  ofticials  will  be  compelled  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  tact,  patience  and  good  judgment  in  each  individual  case  :n 
order  to  obtain  any  results  other  than  the  confinement  of  the  guilty 
party  in  jail,  the  net  result  of  which  is  simply  to  add  one  more  to 
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the  public  expense  without  improving  the  condition  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  him. 

It  does  seem,  however,  that  the  laws  should  be  amended  making 
this  crime  against  society  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  allow  the  party  to  go  on 
suspended  sentence  as  long  as  the  security  is  provided  and  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  trial  court  complied  with. 

After  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  this  subject  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  an 
act  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  making  it  a  felony  for  a  husband  or 
father  to  desert  and  neglect  to  support  his  wife  or  children,  pre- 
scribing a  penalty  of  imprisonnlent  for  one  year  and  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  either  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  couri, 
such  fine  to  be  paid  or  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  wife  or 
children  as  the  court  may  direct,  and  making  the  wife  a  competent 
witness  in  such  cases,  providing  for  suspension  of  sentence  during 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  court  for  support. 

That  act  was  passed  with  the  substitution  of  the  word  misde 
meanor  for  felony — the  punishment  remaining  the  same. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  statistics  but  recently  two  re- 
ports have  been  made  in  this  country  which  have  attracted  more 
than  ordinary  attention. 

One  by  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Boston  on  '^Deserted  Wives  and  Deserting  Husbands,''  a  study 
of  234  families. 

The  other,  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  tJie  board  of 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,' 
which  f^ives  the  law  as  it  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  which  Is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  New  York,  and  a  collation  of  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  in  the  Union  on  the  subject,  and  then  gives  a 
copy  of  the  law  prepared  by  the  committee,  making  desertion  of 
wife  and  children  a  felony  which  as  I  have  said,  was  passed  with 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "misdemeanor''  for  felony. 

In  1900,  an  application  for  a  requisition  for  a  man  charged 
with  wife  desertion  was  refused  by  Governor  Stone,  the  opinion 
saying:  "I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  frequently  cases  of 
desertion  of  such  an  aggravated  character  as  would  seem  to 
render  proper  the  exercise  of  any  power  for  their  punishment 
which  may  be  vested  in  the  State  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  subject  will  convince  you  that  there 
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is  no  power  in  the  governor  to  issue  a  requisition  for  this  offense. 
Wife  desertion  in  this  State  (Penn.)  is  not  a  crime.  The  offense 
is  not  indictable  and  properly  speaking  not  punishable."  This 
is  practically  the  condition  that  exists  in  New  York  State  to- 
day. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given  to  this  subject  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years ;  as  a  result  in  this  State  an  all-day 
conference  was  held  in  New  York,  April  29th  of  last  year.  A 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mary  £.  Richmond  of 
Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Allen  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg  of  New  York, 
to  introduce  at  the  national  conference  at  Atlanta,  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  the  governors  of  different  States  to  aid  in 
bringing  criminal  deserters  to  justice.  Such  resolutions  were 
presented  as  follows: — 

"Whereas:  The  desertion  of  wife  and  children  by  the  l^al 
head  of  the  family  with  deliberate  purpose  of  evading  their  sup- 
port has  become  a  serious  evil  in  the  United  States,  entailing  not 
only  a  great  burden  upon  public  and  private  relief  funds,  but 
causing  untold  suffering  to  sick  women  and  neglected  children, 
and  seriously  impairing  public  health  and  morals. 

"Whereas:  Detailed  investigations  in  several  States  have 
shown  that,  of  all  families  under  care  of  private  charitable  asso- 
ciations, no  less  than  one  in  ten  owe  their  destitution  to  this 
cause ;  and  that  the  laws  in  twenty  States  for  the  punishment  of 
desertion  of  a  family  in  destitute  circumstances  are  without 
effectual  sanction,  because  deserters  know  that  they  have  only  to 
step  over  the  State  line  to  secure  immunity. 

"Whereas:  The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  CoiTec- 
tion  believes  that  the  application  of  extradition  to  this  class  of 
family  deserters  will  prove  the  most  effective  remedy  and  deter- 
rent..   Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  N.  C.  of  C.  and  C.  petition  the  governors  of 
the  different  States  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  in  check- 
ing this  growing  evil  by  exercising  their  power  of  extradition 
(technically  known  as  interstate  rendition)  by  issuing  requests 
for  the  return  of  fugitive  deserters  whose  families  are  dependent 
as  well  as  by  honoring  requisitions  from  other  States.'' 

Another  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wade  of  Buffalo 
was  chairman. 
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A  proposed  bill  was  introduced  but  did  not  become  a  la^. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  charity  workers  at  this  con- 
ference seemed  to  be  that  laws  should  be  passed  making  desertion 
of  wife  and  children  a  felony  and  thereby  an  extraditable  offense. 
I  am  informed  such  a  law  has  been  passed  in  Michigan. 

As  to  the  laws  in  other  States,  I  am  indebted  to  the  committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  information  contained  m  their 
valuable  report  upon  the  subject  classified  as  follows : — 

1. — ^Those  in  which  there  is  no  law — only  2. 

2. — Those  where  the  only  remedy  for  the  wife  is  an  application 
for  divorce — 16. 

3. — Those  in  which  the  law  is  similar  to  our  present  Pennsyl- 
vania law — i.  e.,  where  the  court  may  make  an  order  against  the 
husband  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  support  of  his  family — 10. 

4. — ^Those  where  desertion  and  nonsupport  of  family  consti- 
tute either  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony — that  is,  a  crime.  In  18 
states  a  misdemeanor.    In  2  states  a  felony. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  military  code  desertion  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  offense;  the  deserter  when  captured  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  is  turned  over  to  the  nearest  military  post 
and  severely  punished ;  in  time  of  war  the  penalty  is  death.  Why 
should  not  a  man  who  takes  a  solemn  obligation  to  his  family, 
society  and  the  State  be  held  to  the  duties  which  that  obligation 
imposes  with  the  firm  hand  of  the  law?  Any  serious  crime 
against  property  or  the  person,  constituting  a  felony  being  com 
mitted,  the  guilty  person  can  be  brought  into  the  State  and  com- 
pelled to  face  a  trial.  How  many  stronger  reasons  and  more 
important  considerations  can  be  urged  to  bring  such  moral 
delinquents  to  justice. 

How  to  deal  with  people  who  become  public  charges  so  as  to 
improve  their  condition  and  be  of  any  lasting  benefit  to  the 
community  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  public  as  well  as 
private  charity  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  phase  of  the 
subject. 

There  are  undoubtedly  cases  where  the  wife  and  children  are 
better  off  without  the  so-called  head  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Wiggs 
discovered  what  to  do  with  undesirable  husbands  and  solved  the 
problem  for  her  friend  and  neighbor,  when  the  husband  whom  she 
had  recently  married  came  home  drunk.  She  says,  "We'll  lose 
him,"  and  Mr.  Stubbins  was  placed  in  an  empty  freight  car  and 
27 
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shipped  away,  but  we  cannot  always  lose  them,  and  must  try  and 
find  some  practical  and  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  such 
men  as  we  find  them  in  society. 

There  are  three  obligations  every  citizen  owes  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  which  should  be  held  sacred  when  he 
takes  the  solemn  obligation  of  family  life  which  nothing  but 
death,  mental  or  physical  incapacity  should  release  him  from 
faithfully  performing.  First,  to  his  family,  which  by  every  tie 
of  love  and  affection  he  is  bound  to  maintain  and  protect. 
Second,  to  society,  because  the  unit  of  society  is  the  family  and 
the  husband  and  father  is  recognized  by  divine  law  and  the 
experience  and  custom  of  ages  as  the  head  of  the  family.  Third, 
to  the  State,  by  civil  law  and  duty,  he  is  required  to  support  the 
family  so  it  may  not  become  a  public  charge. 

Cases  of  desertion  in  Erie  county  during  the  year  1903  were  ais 
follows:  Children,  male  148,  female  79  (227) ;  wives,  63;  total, 
290. 

Total  number  of  persons  receiving  public  aid  12,673. 

A  doctor  recently  told  me  he  had  had  three  cases  in  his  experi- 
ence where  the  husband  would  abandon  his  family  at  the  critical 
time  and  remain  away  for-a  few  months;  after  the  mother  recov- 
ered from  each  case  of  confinement,  the  brute  would  return ;  thus 
the  incident  was  repeated  time  and  again.  This  is  but  a  type 
of  the  deserting  husband,  given  in  the  reports  referred  to.  Two 
cases  of  desertion  have  come  to  my  notice  in  the  daily  press  of 
the  past  week.  So  if  as  estimated  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  families 
becoming  public  or  private  charges  are  attributable  to  desertion, 
the  subject  should  receive  our  careful  consideration. 

At  fir^t  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ution  of  the  husband  and  wife  by  friendly  intervention  and  advice 
on  Ihe  part  of  the  officials  and  if  possible  enlist  the  services  of 
relatives  or  friends.  Right  in  this  connection,  the  principle  of 
reform  applied  with  such  good  results  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  could  be  used  and  the  man  allowed  to  go  on 
su8i>ended  sentence  as  long  as  he  furnished  the  security  provided 
by  law  and  complies  with  the  order  of  the  court.  This  could  be 
accomplished  in  but  few  cases  but  the  man  would  be  obliged  to 
support  his  family  or  go  to  jail.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "No  rogue 
e'er  felt  the  halter  draw  with  good  opinion  of  the  law,"  so  while 
you  might  be  able  to  reform  some,  with  others  of  the  hardened 
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and  reckless  type  not  even  the  sight  of  prison  bars  would  appeal 
to  them.  In  the  meantime  aid  should  be  given  the  wife  and  mother 
by  furnishing  her  with  employment  in  the  home  if  possible,  because 
it  is  desirable  f  o  keep  the  home  together,  humble  though  it  may  be. 
In  the  case  of  small  children,  many  times  the  children  must  be 
placed  in  an  asylum  in  order  to  give  the  wife  an  opportunity  to 
support  herself.  I  notice  that  another  method  of  relief  recom- 
mended is  to  help  the  woman  to  secure  a  legal  separation,  not 
divorce.  In  my  judgment  the  results  of  this  kind  of  an  action  are 
very  unsatisfactory  and  often  result  in  tragedies  worse  than  the 
breaking  up  of  the  home.  Absolute  divorce  is  the  remedy  that 
should  be  applied.  This  question  will  be  nearer  a  solution  when 
abandonment  and  nonsupport  for  five  years  is  made  a  ground  for 
absolute  divorce  in  this  State  as  it  is  in  nearly  every  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Uniform  divorce  laws  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  so  much  desired,  can  never  be  accomplished  until  this  is  done. 
I  contend  that  wilful  desertion  is  a  proper  cause  for  absolute 
divorce.  A  man,  or  woman  for  that  matter,  who  has  deserted  the 
family  and  remained  away  for  five  years  without  in  any  way 
contributing  to  the  support  has  broken  every  solemn  obligation 
into  which  he  entered  and  forfeited  every  right  to  consideration. 
Release  from  the  bondage  of  marriage  to  a  reprobate  for  life  would 
be  the  greatest  relief  and  encouragement  to  many  a  woman  who 
has  been  wilfully  deserted  and  as  she  thinks,  her  future  life 
wrecked,  she  at  least  would  have  a  chance  to  gain  her  self-respect 
and  many  times  an  opportunity  to  marry  again.  Although  Mrs. 
Wiggs  said,  "Beware  of  widowers,  grass  or  sod,"  my  observation 
is  that  widows  or  divorced  women  have  remarkably  good  luck  in 
getting  another  husband. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  me  urge  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
be  amended,  making  desertion  of  wife  and  children  an  extraditable 
offense.  It  can  then  be  more  effectually  applied  and  the  man  who 
fiees  from  the  State  to  avoid  the  family  ties  can  then  be  brought 
back  to  face  the  penalty  of  his  wrong  doing.  If  men  are  so  selfish 
and  devoid  of  all  responsibility  to  those  rightfully  dependent  upon 
them  and  of  their  duty  to  the  State,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
should  reach  out  after  them  and  bring  them  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  their  responsibility  to  society,  and  for  those  who  have  been 
robbed  of  the  happiness  of  home  life.  I  bespeak  the  aid,  human 
sympathy  and  advice  which  I  know  all  engaged  in  charitable  work 
either  public  or  private  are  so  willing  to  give. 
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Never  allow  these  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  to  be  cast  out  upon  a  cold,  heartless  world 
to  battle  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  unaided  and  alone,  the 
women  perhaps  in  despair  driven  to  a  life  of  s'hame,  and  the 
children  waifs  to  be  cared  for  by  charity  or  in  orphan  asylums  at 
public  expense. 

You  should  extend  to  them  such  timely  aid  as  in  your  good 
judgment  the  necessities  of  the  case  require  and  throw  around 
them  the  arms  of  human  sympathy  and  love,  which  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world. 

Motion  made  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Carstens,  Assistant  Secretary  Charity  Organization  Society, 
New  York: — I  am  in  an  anomalous  position— rl  am  not  even  a 
delegate — my  name  has  been  suggested  aa  one  who  is  to  discuss 
the  paper  which  has  just  been  presented.  I  can  not  be  with  you 
to-morrow  morning.  My  remarks  are  not  worth  much,  and  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  excused.  But  I  merely  state  that  that 
would  be  my  excuse  for  not  appearing  on  the  program  in  the 
morning. 

President  Redmond: — ^We  will  hear  Mr.  Carstens'  discussion 
now. 

Mr.  Carstens: — It  is  perhaps  an  imposition  to  keep  you  any 
longer  this  morning,  but  my  remarks  will  be  short.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  position  of  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
that  campaign  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  at  that  time  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Philadelphia  Charity  Organization  Society;  by 
no  means  an  important  figure  in  the  campaign,  but  I  knew  pretty 
definitely  th  3  steps  that  were  taken  and  the  work  that  was  being 
done  in  order  to  place  that  law  upon  the  statute  books. 

The  question  of  making  a  desertion  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor. 
it  seems  to  me,  is  fundamental.  In  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
present,  desertion  is  not  a  crime  any  more  than  it  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  not  a  crime,  it  is  considered 
a  misdemeanor.  Up  to  this  time  I  believe  no  case  of  desertion  has 
yet  been  brought  before  the  Governor  in  such  a  way  that  a 
requisition  has  been  asked  of  him  to  bring  a  man  from  some 
other  state  back  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  societies  that 
are  particularly  interested  (because  I  think  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
the  private  societies  that  give  relief  that  are  apt  to  be 
particularly  interested,  on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
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monej;  etc.)  these  societies  are  watching  eagerly  for  the  appear- 
ance of  some  good  cases.  I  use  the  word  "cases"  as  you  do, 
probably,  you  know  of  the  personality  about  it — ^but  they  are 
anxious  to  get  together  a  few  cases  which  will  present  typical 
situations,  and  then  carry  them  to  the  Governor  with  the  hope 
that  because  the  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  he  can  not  neglect 
to  furnish  the  requisition  to  bring  a  man  back.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  precedent  which  exists,  I  believe,  in  our 
executive  mansions,  that  misdemeanors  shall  not  call  for 
requisitions,  will  not  also  have  weight  here.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  it  is  the  hope  that  desertion  may  be 
made  a  felony,  in  order  that  the  Governor's  mind  may  not  revert 
to  that  precedent  and  allow  the  requisition  to  go  by  the  board; 
for  a  felony  naturally  falls  upon  the  Governor  for  more  vigorous 
action. 

There  are  a  good  many  different  explanations  for  desertion — I 
will  not  go  into  that  particularly;  but  this  is  true,  that  the 
increase  of  desertion  is  undoubtedly  connected  pretty  intimately 
with  the  conditions  of  marked  society.  If  you  are  familiar  with 
Philadelphia — because  the  speaker  before  me  referred  to  it 
repeatedly — ^you  know  the  class  of  the  industrial ;  it  is  there  that 
desertion  is  most  prevalent.  The  reason  is  given  as  follows:  A 
young  girl  who  becomes  the  wife,  early  went  into  the  factory ; 
learned  no  particular  domestic  habits ;  did  not  learn  to  keep  house 
in  any  particular  way  that  would  appeal  to  her  husband ;  as  soon 
as  any  family  troubles  arise,  he  goes  out,  and  she  goes  back  to 
the  factory.  In  other  words,  the  industrial  life  seems  to  make 
desertion  more  prevalent  in  that  particular  part  of  that  com- 
munity. A  gentleman  out  west  lays  it  all  to  the  fact  of  cooking. 
I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  types  of  deserters  that  may  be 
interesting  to  study — the  Philadelphia  Society  has  made  a  large 
report  of  this.  There  is  first  the  accidental  deserter,  who,  on 
account  of  a  fit  of  temper  makes  up  his  mind  he  will  look  out 
for  himself,  and  charity  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  Then  there 
is  the  deserter  who  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Howard,  who  goes 
at  the  critical  time,  just  when  things  in  family  affairs  are  at 
their  worst,  when  charity  organizations  and  neighbors  come 
together  and  keep  the  family.  I  know  circumstances  where  a  man 
deserted  his  wife  and  two  beautiful  children — had  embezzled  f500 
and  went  off  to  Kentucky,  and  there  married  a  second  wife,  a 
bigamist;  and  got  into  trouble  and  came  back  to  New  York  and 
married  a  third  time. 
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As  Mr.  Howard  has  said,  I  feel  that  for  a  deserter  the  law 
should  be  so  effective,  that  he  will  be  brought  back;  that  tK8 
penalty  should  be  made  so  severe,  that  he  will  fear  it 

Mr.  Long,  Westchester: — It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
who  read  the  paper,  and  the  one  who  discussed  it,  are  wrong  in 
their  conclusions  as  to  the  law.  They  both  assert  that  it  is  not 
a  crime  to  desert  a  family.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
distinctly  state  that  it  is  a  crime.  Of  course  it  isn't  a  felony ;  It 
is  a  crime.  Some  years  ago  I  was  a  magistrate  and  I  had  a 
number  of  husbands  arrested  for  nonsupport  and  committed  them 
to  jail — ^held  them  in  bonds  to  do  it  It  should  be  a  felony,  but  it 
is  a  crime  and  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Carstens : — Am  I  not  right  in  asserting  that  it  is  a  crime  not 
to  conform  with  the  requirements  that  you  have  laid  upon  him? 
You  will  endeavor  to  collect  the  money  which  you  say  he  shall 
pay,  and  you  are  able  to  put  him  in  prison  because  he  will  not 
conform  with  the  requirements  you  made.  It  is  hardly  called  a 
crime. 

Mr.  Long : — What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Carstens : — The  difference  is  this,  that  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  magistrate  to  lay  the  burden  upon  him 
and  to  keep  the  magistrate  in  line. 

Mr.  Long: — Isn't  it  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  man  to  desert 
his  family  and  not  support  it? 

Mr.  Carstens : — Only  as  the  question  comes  up  again  and  again 
for  nonsupport;  it  is  not  a  question  of  desertion;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  nonsupport  and  the  act  of  desertion  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  thing  to  do  under  the  standpoint  of  law. 

President  Redmond: — It  has  been  suggested  that  we  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  8 :30. 

Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by  President  Redmond, 
who  called  upon  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lattimore,  superintendent  of 
Board  of  Charities,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  read  the  following  paper: 
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The  Granting  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

Whenever  a  well-meaning  person  locates  in  a  town  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  he  advances  its 
progress  by  increasing  its  population;  and  if,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  he  meets  with  misfortune  and  becomes  improverished, 
that  town  is  not  only  legally  bound  to  help  him,  but  it  is  morally 
bound  to  prepare  itself  for  such  emergency  by  adopting  the  most 
humane  and  improved  methods  of  relief.  It  is  impossible  to 
perfect  a  system  which  will  entirely  banish  or  prevent  proverty. 
There  will  always  be  sin  and  its  consequences  in  the  world. 
Mankind  will  remain  liable  to  accident  and  disease,  people  will 
continue  to  become  enfeebled  and  grow  old,  and  consequently  the 
poor  will  always  be  with  us.  But  earnest  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  poor  or 
interested  in  their  welfare  will  determine  the  most  efficienf: 
methods  for  relieving  destitution  and  reducing  poverty  to  the 
minimum,  and  that  is  why,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  papers 
which  have  been  prepared  on  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief,  each 
annual  convention  demands  still  another,  in  the  hope  that  its 
discussion  may  possibly  bring  forth  some  new  idea  or  business- 
like suggestion. 

In  the  charity  department  of  all  towns,  records  and  accounts 
are  kept  and  annual  statements  are  issued  to  show  the  taxpayer 
what  portion  of  his  taxes  has  been  expended  for  the  care  of  the 
poor.  Naturally  every  superintendent  or  overseer  is  anxious  to 
have  his  annual  expense  as  low  as  possible,  but  the  man  who 
is  simply  trying  to  excel  last  year's  showing  in  dollars  and  cents, 
regardless  of  conditions  or  requirements,  will  not  only  destroy 
his  usefulness  in  office  by  forfeiting  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  poor,  but  he  will  also  find  such  a  policy  to  be  unpopular 
with  the  taxpayer.  If  your  constituents  expected  you  to  find 
destitution  always  decreasing  they  would  soon  abolish  your  office. 
On  the  contrary,  they  know  that  the  tide  of  fortune  ebbs  and 
flows.  They  are  willing  to  provide  for  the  poor;  they  wish  you 
to  do  unto  each  of  them  as  they  would  be  done  by  if  they  were 
poor,  and  they  will  gladly  assist  you  in  the  work  if  they  receive 
assurance  from  you  that  such  assistance  is  welcome.  But  some- 
one will  say,  do  you  expect  people  to  bother  themselves  with  such 
disagreeable  business?  Do  you  expect  them  to  do  for  nothing 
what  they  are  paying  you  a  salary  to  do?    I  answer,  yes,  they 
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are  doing  it  now.  In  every  community  it  is  considered  the 
highest  form  of  Christianity.  Students  at  Harvard,  Columbia 
and  Chicago  universities  are  concerning  themselves  in  social 
courses.  In  the  large  cities  the  evening  schools  of  philanthropy 
are  well  attended  by  enthusiastic  volunteers.  Churches,  aid 
societies,  placing-out  agencies,  clubs  and  private  workers  are 
everywhere  performing  work  which  is  a  direct  help  and  saving 
to  public  charity  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  every  super- 
intendent and  overseer  to  work  in  close  harmony  with  all  co- 
workers in  his  community.  While  they  may  at  times  apparently 
increase  expense  by  discovering  destitution,  they  also  discover 
employment  and  other  practical  relief,  and  in  the  end  such  assist- 
ance will  prove  far  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  than  depend- 
ing alone  upon  your  own  individual  efforts. 

Investigation  continues  to  be  the  most  important  primary 
feature  of  relief.  An  application  record  should  be  kept  of  per- 
sons applying  for  assistance.  They  should  be  required  to  give  a 
sworn  statement  of  their  residence,  circumstances  and  necessities, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  judge  each  case  on  its  merits  and  to 
distinguish  between  town  and  county  poor.  Some  cases  will 
demand  instant  relief,  while  others  can  wait  until  they  have  been 
looked  into,  but  it  is  necessary  to  verify  the  facts  in  every  case. 
To  illustrate:  I  have  in  mind  one  particular  application  from 
an  apparently  afflicted  young  man  of  family,  who  requested  that 
his  condition  be  kept  quiet,  fearing  that  the  publicity  of  investi 
gation  might  injure  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbors. 
Without  intending  to  arouse  the  neighborhood  I  went  directly  to 
his  home  and  was  convinced  by  his  family  that  his  story  was 
entirely  false  and  that  no  help  was  desired  or  needed.  The  honest 
poor  have  nothing  to  lose  by  investigation,  and  if  your  methods 
are  thorough,  impostors  will  quickly  discover  the  fact  and  pass 
the  word  along  to  give  you  a  wide  berth. 

When  sickness  overtakes  the  poor  the  superintendent  has  a 
serious  problem  to  contend  with,  and  the  question  occurs.  What 
preparatory  arrangement  can  be  made  for  promptly  supplying 
them  with  doctors  and  medicine?  In  Auburn  we  have  three  city 
physicians  who  live  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $150  each.  They  are  subject  to  an  order 
from  the  superintendent  of  charities  to  make  calls,  regardless 
of  the  hour,  place  or  nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  supplied 
with  requisition  books  for  ordering  medicine  direct  from  dmg- 
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gists.  All  applications  for  city  hospital  commitments  are 
referred  to  them  for  an  examination,  and  whenever  it  is  possible 
medicine  is  furnished  by  them  to  the  poor  at  a  nominal  cost  to 
the  city.  The  deep  interest  taken  by  the  city  physicians  in  their 
work  has  made  the  system  almost  indispensable.  During  the 
year  ending  May  1st,  1904,  they  made  597  calls  and  had  126  office 
visits,  besides  furnishing  surgical  dressing  and  a  great  deal  of 
medicine  at  a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  under  drug  store  prices.* 
Notwithstanding  the  many  chronic  diseases  prevalent  among 
poor  old  men  and  women,  I  have  never  known  a  case  to  be 
neglected,  while  I  have  assigned  several  which  would  npt  be 
accepted  as  private  cases.  I  believe  that  without  some  such 
method  sick  people  without  means  would  be  liable  to  be  neglected 
and  foi^otten. 

The  usual  method  of  dispensing  outdoor  relief  is  by  means 
of  the  order  system;  that  is,  by  issuing  orders  on  storekeeperR* 
which  are  redeemable  in  cash  when  presented  by  them  for  credit 
at  certain  specified  times.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
drawing  orders.  One  compels  the  beneficiary  to  trade  where 
the  superintendent  directs,  while  the  other  is  to  issue  orders 
negotiable  anywhere.  One  makes  abuses  possible,  the  other 
makes  them  impossible.  To  issue  an  order  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  a  person  in  need  and  then  deny  him  the  advantage  of  an  opei^ 
market  to  trade  in  is  the  height  of  inconsistency.  Nowadays 
every  large  business  establishment  has  a  purchasing  agent  known 
as  the  *^buyer,"  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  goods  for  his  firm 
wherever  he  finds  the  best  market.  Likewise  every  home,  how- 
ever humble,  has  a  buyer,  who  tries  to  make  the  family  income  go 
as  far  as  possible.  This  is  especially  true  of  families  depending 
upon  public  relief  for  their  support,  and  it  is  an  unjust  system 
which  fails  to  place  them  in  the  same  independent  position.  In 
Auburn  the  system  of  negotiable  orders  was  adopted  October  1st, 
1903.  Claims  are  audited  quarterly.  For  the  two  quarters  pre- 
ceding the  change  of  system  the  total  number  of  claims  presented 
was  187  against  189  for  the  two  following  quarters.  The  figures 
show  that  people  prefer  to  trade  at  convenient  stores  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  while  they  fully  realize  that  the  negotiable 
order  makes  them  as  independent  as  a  cash  customer.  Prior  to 
changing  our  order  system  and  while  considering  the  advisability 
of  doing  so  the  following  experiment  was  made,  which  clearly 
shows  one  abuse  possible  under  the  favored  store  system.    A 
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woman,  receiving  a  weekly  order  of  one  dollar,  complained  that 
she  was  being  overcharged  at  the  store  on  which  the  order  was 
drawn.  She  was  sent  to  the  same  store  again  with  instructions 
to  keep  a  memorandum  of  prices.  The  following  week  we  sent 
her  to  a  different  store  with  the  same  instructions.  As  a  result 
the  following  memorandum  was  obtained,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  price  lists  will  plainly  point  out  the  abuse  referred  to. 

1  1-2  lbs.  butter  at  25c,...  I  .38  1  1-2  lbs.  butter  at  22c...|.33 

1  1-2  lbs.  codfish  at  10c,     .15  1  1-2  lbs.    codfish  at  10c.     ,15 

1  can  tomatoes 12  1  can  tomatoes 10 

3  lbs.  sugar 17  3  lbs.  sugar    17 

1  lb.  lard 14  1  lb.  lard   12 

1  lemon 04  1  lemon    .04 


fl.OO  f  .91 

If  any  superintendent  or  overseer  doubts  the  correctness  of  the 
negotiable  order  system  let  him  put  himself  in  the  place  of  an 
applicant  for  relief,  or  ask  himself  which  way  he  prefers  to  receive 
his  own  salary.  It  prevents  orders  from  becoming  spoils,  it  lifts 
his  office  out  of  politic^,  it  appeals  to  justice  and  common  sense, 
and  after  a  trial  of  both  systems  I  hold  that  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  for  continuing  to  draw  orders  on  some  particulap 
store  instead  of  making  them  pass  current  in  all. 

A  regular  weekly  order  is  usually  a  grocery  order  containing  a 
printed  list  of  provisions  and  an  agreement  that  no  article  or 
thing  not  specified  in  the  list  shall  be  furnished  to  the  person  in 
whose  favor  the  order  is  drawn.  We  recently  abolished  this  form 
of  ord^r  because  the  list  omitted  such  things  as  fruit,  butter,  eggs, 
fresh  fish  and  many  kinds  of  meats  and  vegetables,  presumably 
because  these  are  not  necessities.  Our  new  order  prohibits  nothing 
in  the  line  of  provisions  except  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco  and 
cash,  but  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  it  provides  for  the  dealer 
stating  the  quantity  and  price  of  each  article  furnished.  The  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  apparent  luxuries  are  sometimes 
actual  necessities,  and  when  an  order  for  a  certain  amount  has 
been  granted  to  a  person  who  is  known  to  be  deserving  of  relief, 
it  should  be  issued  without  any  absurd  restrictions. 

The  most  detested  member  of  society  is  the  able-bodied  man 
who  will  not  support  his  family  or  who  leaves  his  children  in 
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an  orphan  asylum  as  public  charges.  For  him  there  is  just  one 
sure  remedy, — obtain  a  warrant  and  have  him  committed  to  some 
penitentiary  or  jail  where  he  must  work.  Of  course,  this 
necessitates  the  public  supporting  both  him  and  his  family,  but 
as  a  lesson  to  others  it  is  well  to  apply  the  law  vigorously,  regard- 
less of  expense.  For  ordinary  cases  in  Auburn  the  sentence  is 
"to  furnish  bonds  or  go  to  jail  for  six  months."  In  asylum  cases 
the  full  amount  of  back  board  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  the 
usual  terms.  We  never  hesitate  to  prosecute  a  clear  case,  and 
await  the  introduction  of  hard  labor  in  our  county  jail  to  practic- 
ally exterminate  this  offense. 

At  the  1903  convention  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  ques- 
tion of  properly  providing  for  orphan  children  was  paramount 
to  all  others,  and  inasmuch  as  the  superintendent  represents  the 
town  in  every  transaction  of  committing  and  recommitting  a 
child,  the  subject  is  strictly  in  order  here.  When  a  town  has  only 
one  person  to  look  after  its  charity  matters  he  has  little  time  to 
keep  track  of  children  or  find  homes  for  them  after  they  have 
been  committed  to  an  asylum,  and  unless  there  is  some  reminder 
for  him  he  is  liable  to  forget  all  about  them  until  the  asylum  asks 
for  a  recommitment.  We  have  adopted  the  quarterly  commitment 
system.  No  child  is  committed  for  a  longer  term  than  three 
months,  and  then  it  is  recommitted  providing  the  same  reason 
exists  for  doing  so.  If  we  find  the  circumstances  of  the  parents 
have  changed  for  the  better  and  they  are  able  to  support  the  child, 
we  force  them  to  do  so  or  proceed  against  them  in  court.  We 
employ  no  traveling  agents  for  placing  children  in  homes,  but 
good  work  has  recently  been  done  for  us  by  the  Placing-Out 
Bureau  of  New  York  City.  Last  March  they  sent  Reverend 
Brother  Barnabas  to  Auburn,  a  meeting  was  arrapged  with  the 
newspaper  reporters  and  the  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  explained  a  plan  of  placing  orphan  children 
on  farms  throughout  the  State.  As  a  result,  within  three  months 
five  children  have  been  placed  in  Christian  homes,  where  they 
will  acquire  that  self-confidence  and  independence  which  it  is 
impossible  for  an  asylum  to  teach,  and  the  town  of  Auburn  has 
been  saved  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  until  they  are  capable 
of  supporting  themselves. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  the  work  of  a  superintendent 
or  overseer  of  the  poor  grows  more  important  yearly.  The  time 
when  any  system  was  good  enough  has  passed.    Now  the  best  is 
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only  good  enough  until  there  is  something  better.  The  busy  public 
have  left  the  problems  of  charity  for  our  good  sense  and  judgment 
to  solve.    Let  their  correct  solution  be  our  ambition. 

Discussion  called  for  by  Edward  B.  Long,  Westchester  county. 

Mr.  Long : — Strange  though  it  may  seem,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  to  open  this  discussion  until  a  few  moments  ago,  when  I 
looked  at  the  program.  I  say  to  you  now  that  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  discuss  such  a  paper  as  has  already  been  read,  it 
was  partly  read  when  I  entered  the  hall.  The  part  I  did  hear 
was  vei-y  pertinent,  matters  which  are  quite  important  to  every- 
body; and  the  person  who  attempts  to  criticise  that  paper  and 
discuss  it  should  be  prepared  to  do  so,  and  I  am  not.  The  matter 
of  outdoor  relief — I  say  this  off-hand — is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  taxpayers.  In  every  community,  especially  large  com- 
munities in  which  I  live,  temporary  relief — outdoor  relief — ^if 
properly  given  and  properly  looked  after  if  it  is  given,  see  that 
it  goes  to  the  right  place,  and  it  is  properly  given  to  the  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  it,  it  will  do  much  to  stop  pauperism,  and 
the  filling  of  our  almshouses.  I  have  been  urging  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  in  our  county  to  be  very  careful  and  where  he  can, 
to  give  temporary  relief  to  bridge  them  over,  and  not  send  them 
to  the  almshouse  or  not  commit  children  to  institutions. 

We  find  as  it  was  discussed  here,  one  of  our  supervisors  said, 
we  have  550  children  in  institutions.  Now  many  of  these  children, 
if  proper  care  had  been  taken  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
towns  from  which  they  were  sent  to  the  institutions,  had  given 
the  family  proper  outdoor  relief  to  bridge  them  over,  and  kept 
the  families  together,  many  of  them  would  not  be  in  the 
institutions,  to-day,  and  they  would  be  far  better  off,  in  my 
judgment,  in  their  homes.  But  the  giving  of  temporary  relief — 
the  relief  to  be  given  to  a  person,  if  the  person  of  necessity  be 
of  a  shiftless,  careless,  indolent  class  of  people — now  there  is  the 
difficult^'  in  giving  an  order  to  a  family  for  provisions — ^they  use 
but  very  little  judgment  in  making  their  purchases;  that  really, 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  has  brought  them  into  want, 
because  they  have  not  used  discretion  in  spending  their  own 
money,  and  they  therefore  will  not  be  prudent  in  making  purchases 
with  money  paid  by  the  county.  The  diflSculty  is,  we  are  too 
careless  in  our  communities  in  selecting  our  overseers  of  the  poor. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  commissioners  of  charities,  because  they 
usually  are  appointed.    It  seems  to  me  that  outdoor  relief  dionld 
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be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  not  be  imposed  upon  or 
persuaded  to  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do;  and  if  it  is  done 
properly,  I  am  in  favor  of  out-door  relief.  In  fact,  you  cannot 
get  along  without  it.  There  are  times  when  disease  takes  hold  of 
a  family,  or  one  member  of  the  family  who  has  been  the  one  who 
brings  in  the  money,  and  they  must  have  temporary  relief  or  be 
taken  to  the  almshouse.  If  that  can  be  done,  it  should  be  done, 
and  it  is  right.  Very  often  I  have  known  in  our  town  the  money 
is  not  properly  expended;  that  should  be  looked  after;  as  the 
paper  very  correctly  says,  a  tab  should  be  kept  on  the  grocery-man, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  delicacies,  etc.,  but  the 
necessaries  of  life,  unless  they  are  convinced  that  luxuries  are 
needed. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  this  suggestion  just  now;  it  seems  to  me  that  a  paper  like 
the  one  just  read — and  it  was  an  excellent  paper  so  far  as  I  could 
judge — if  a  man  is  supposed  to  discuss  that  paper,  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  that  paper  an  hour  or.  two  before  it  is  read,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  it  up.  There  were  a  number  of  points  I  should 
like  to  have  studied  and  talked  about  in  that  paper,  either  com- 
mendatory or  otherwise,  but  they  have  gone  out  of  my  mind. 

The  president  of  the  convention  called  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Wisner, 
who  read  the  following : 

Care  op  Inmates  in  the  Almshouse. 

Those  who  love  to  delve  in  figures  tell  us  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  occupants  of  our  almshouses  reach  there  through 
either  the  direct  or  indirect  effect  of  intemperance.  The  remaining 
twenty-five  per  cent,  relate  various  tales  of  a  hard  and  unsympa- 
thetic world.  Most  all  of  them  assure  us  that  they  were  pauperized 
by  others.  Many  ccwne  direct  from  abodes  of  squalor.  The  burden 
of  years  of  accumulated  evil  habits  is  upon  them.  They  are  an 
aged,  moody,  pessimistic,  discontented,  grumbling  humanity. 
Individual  peculiarities  abound. 

Admitting  the  exceptions  to  the  general  class  of  inmates  which 
we  all  encounter,  several  of  whom  I  now  recall  as  possessing 
characteristics  as  sweet  and  amiable  as  any  I  have  ever  seen — 
fragrant  flowers  amid  the  stubble — we  must  all  admit  the  true 
condition  of  the  main  class  of  our  inmates ;  we  must  know  them 
as  they  are  and  treat  them  accordingly,  to  meet  with  highest 
success  in  /'  caring  for  the  inmates  in  the  almshouse." 
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I  will  not  attempt  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  touch  all  of 
the  things — small  in  themselves — which  should  combine  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  which  will  do  justice  to  those  who 
must  pay  the  expense  and  soothe  the  conscience  of  the  keeper 
with  the  thought  that  full  justice  has  been  done  the  unfortunates. 

What  is  an  alms  house? 

Webster  says  that  "it  is  a  house  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  who  are  supported  by  the  public."  Perhaps  if  Webster 
had  been  pressed  for  further  particulars,  he  being  a  wise  man, 
would  have  added  that  an  alms  house  should  be  supplied  with  a 
hospital,  a  laundry  with  modern  equipment,  a  fully  equipped 
kitchen,  bath  rooms  and  plenty  of  water,  (the  latter  item  would 
be  vetoed  by  many  of  my  boarders)  modern  heating  and  last  but 
not  least — plenty  of  trusty  assistants. 

With  the  question  of  proper  equipment  out  of  the  way,  and 
really  preceding  all,  the  matter  of  discipline  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  the  success  in  the  management  of  the  alms 
house.  In  our  dealing  with  the  inmates  we  must  tolerate  no 
broken  rules,  or  orders.  We  must  be  firm,  fair,  honest,  truthful, 
open. 

Weak  discipline ! 

Mark  it  down  as  the  power  which  demoralizes  the  success  of  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  alms  house.  Avoid  weak  discipline  or  all 
other  efforts  to  procure  satisfactory  results  will  be  barren.  None 
but  the  sick  should  be  exempt  from  the  general  roles  of  the 
almshouse. 

Almost  as  important  as  discipline  and  equally  as  diflScult  to 
enforce  at  first,  are  rules  of  cleanliness.  Inmates,  as  a  class,  don't 
like  to  bathe.  We  have  all  had  experience  with  that  class  which 
plead  this  and  that  excuse  to  escape  the  initiatory  bath  and  who 
really  used  diplomacy  which  if  legitimately  applied  would  forever 
keep  them  without  the  pale  of  the  county  house.  Every  person 
admitted  to  the  alms  house  should  go  first  to  the  bath  tub.  This 
rule  should  never  be* broken,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  when 
the  bath  can  be  applied  in  another  form.  All  should  don  clean 
clothes — another  great  trial  for  many.  Old  clothes  should  be 
steamed  and  cleaned  and  used  again  if  available.  Inmates  who 
go  away  to  stay  over  night  should  take  anew  the  initiatory  bath. 
A  rpom  should  be  provided  for  inmates'  clothes  and  only  the 
clothing  in  actual  use  be  permitted  in  the  dormitories.  • 
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All  under  clothing  should  be  changed  once  a  week — oftener 
when  necessary. 

Equally  important  is  the  character  and  fitness  of  the  keei)er  of 
the  institution.  What  must  the  successful  warden  of  an  alms 
house  be?  I  think  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  successful  ones  are  born,  not  made.  Must  he  not  first  of  all 
understand  human  nature?  The  almshouse  is  not  a  reformatory; 
the  submerged  tenth;  the  broken  thread  of  humanity  drifts  into 
the  care  of  the  alms  house  keeper  to  await  the  final  summons 
after  an  unfortunate  life.  Is  not  the  guardian  of  these  human 
fragments  responsible  to  a  greater  power  than  that  which  asks 
only  to  know  how  much  is  the  expense?  Our  poor  systems  are 
far  from  perfect,  but  I  can  think  of  no  system  which  can  be  made 
perfectly  eflScient  by  an  inefficient  administrator,  while  it  is 
possible  for  our  imperfect  systems  to  develop  much  of  merit  iu 
efficient  hands. 

The  almshouse  keeper  must  be  a  man  of  character;  one  whom 
the  inmates  will  trust  and  have  confidence  in.  He  must  have  a 
kindly  disposition — be  able  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life ;  not  above 
associating  with  his  charges ;  one  who  will  listen  to  their  troubles 
and  sympathize  with  them.  Inmates  discover  with  surprising 
accuracy  just  what  manner  of  man  the  keeper  is  and  learn  just 
what  they  are  to  expect  of  him.  Absolute  honesty  with  all  patients 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  is  essential;  he  must 
maintain  a  quiet,  kindly,  but  firm  attitude  and  must  be  able  to 
bring  together  on  a  happy  ijitermediate  ground  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  and  those  of  the  inmates. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  too  important  a  place  to  system  in  con- 
sidering the  things  which  go  toward  making  a  success  of  the  care 
of  the  inmates  in  the  almshouse.  Regularity  in  all  things — the 
hours  of  meals — the  retiring  and  rising  hours — certain  duties 
for  certain  days — in  short — system,  system  must  be  a  watchword 
with  the  successful  keeper. 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if  I  diverge  from  my  subject  at  this 
point  and  conclude  with  a  brief  description  of  the  Ontario  county 
almshouse  and  the  manner  in  which  we  try  to  conduct  it.  The 
county  farm  is  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Canandaigua.  the 
county  seat.  It  contains  212  acres.  The  county  house  building 
is  an  old  one  and  not  satisfactory  to  the  inspectors,  who  never 
fail  to  remind  us  on  their  periodical  visits  that  our  building  is 
out  of  date  and  quite  inadequate.    As  I  said  previously,  the  new 
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arrival  at  the  alms  house  is  first  introduced  to  the  bath  tub.  The 
average  new  inmate  is  quite  apt  to  set  about  reforming  the 
institution,  but  we  seldom  find  one  who  does  not  find  his  plan 
by  some  simple  method  correctly  applied.  We  first  try  to  interest 
them  in  the  good  name  of  the  institution;  to  create  in  them  st 
new  and  better  impression  of  the  county  home  than  they  were 
able  to  acquire  on  the  outside.  We  give  the  new  inmates,  if  able, 
something  to  do  and  compliment  them  if  they  do  it  well.  Interest 
is  thereby  engendered  and  the  majority  of  cases  are  under  control 
after  the  first  day.  Remember  that  most  inmates  feel  themscive* 
degraded  by  coming  to  the  almshouse  and  consider  themaelyes 
of  no  further  use  on  earth.  In  this  depressing  mental  state  they 
are  not  easily  dealt  with,  and  to  restore  to  them  some  personal 
pride  is  indeed  a  task.  We  have  tried  many  methods,  but  have 
found  few  inmates  who  could  not  be  made  more  contented  by 
frequently  impressing  them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  still 
of  use  and  proving  it  by  giving  them  something  to  do  for  which 
they  were  fitted.  I  have  known  the  spirits  of  depressed,  silent, 
sordid  inmates  to  be  completely  reversed  by  the  occasional 
dropping  of  a  simple  word  of  recognition,  or  the  placing  in  his 
or  her  hands  some  simple  daily  duty  to  perform. 

Inmates,  as  far  as  able,  should  work.  While  I  have  never  found 
one  whom  1  could  trust  to  take  charge  of  a  department,  we  have 
many  who  are  faithful  workers  under  a  supervising  head.  Much 
of  the  work  in  the  house,  and  some  of  the  work  on  the  farm,  in 
.  the  gardens,  lawns,  flowers,  etc.,  is  done  by  inmates,  many  of 
whom  take  great  pride  in  their  duties  and  jealously  guard  that 
which  is  placed  in  their  care.  One  strong  inducement  to  interest 
inmates  in  the  success  of  the  farm  and  gardens  is  the  established 
rule  that  if  the  farm  produces  well  we  will  live  well.  We  buy 
no  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruits  or  vegetables.  We  have  them  upon 
the  tables  in  just  such  measures  as  they  are  produced. 

I  may  be  drawing  a  pretty  fine  classification  line  in  making 
different  classes  of  inmates,  but  we  have  and  encourage  class  dis- 
tinction among  inmates.  Those  who  manifest  a  desire  to  be  neat 
do  not  have  to  room,  eat  or  associate  with  those  who  are  unclean 
in  their  habits.  Those  who  have  seen  better  days  and  appreciate 
the  better  things  of  life  are  given  every  opportunity  which  the 
county  house  affords  to  enjoy  them.  The  fault-finding  and  filthy 
are  likewise  classed.  Those  who  are  untidy  at  the  table  cannot 
eat  with  those  who  are  annoyed  by  their  ill-manners.    This  class 
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in  served  at  tables  arranged  along  and  facing  the  dining  room 
wall.  While  we  permit  and  encourage  classification  as  above 
outlined  we  do  not  make  any  difference  in  the  food  served,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  the  sick  and  those  who  work  hard  upon  the  farm. 

We  have  a  weekly  program  which  neither  inmate  nor  em- 
ployee must  violate.  Monday  is  wash  day.  All  work  is  done  by 
inmates  under  the  supervision  of  paid  employees.  The  wash  is 
started  early  and  promptly,  and  usually  is  out  of  the  way  by 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  which 
have  accumulated  or  have  been  sent  in  during  the  week  are  dis- 
tributed. Most  of  our  inmates  love  to  read  and  most  of  them  pi*e- 
fer  the  sporting  columns  of  the  sensational  dailies  to  the  solid 
reading  of  the  religious  weeklies.  The  inmates  know  when  to 
look  for  the  papers,  but  know  that  they  will  be  withheld  until 
the  washing  is  out  of  the  way. 

On  Tuesday  the  rooms  most  used — sitting  room,  dining  room 
and  halls — are  mopped.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  clean 
ing  continues  and  is  conducted  with  a  special  view  to  making 
things  uncomfortable  for  bed  bugs  and  their  next  of  kin — and  the 
method  is  the  simple  application  of  common  kerosene  oil  to  bed 
frames  and  room  comers  and  cracks.  The  ironing  is  also  done 
on  these  days  and  the  mending  is  sent  to  such  inmates  as  can  per- 
form that  work.  Friday  is  scrubbing  and  general  cleaning  up 
day,  and  Saturday  is  known  as  bath  day,  shaving  and  hair-cutting 
day.  Clean  underclothes  are  given  to  all  inmates  on  Saturday 
and  all  sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  changed.  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
rest  with  religious  services  twice  each  month  by  the  pastors  of 
Canandaigua,  all  denominations  being  represented  in  those  in- 
vited to  the  county  house. 

Our  menu  will  run  about  as  follows:  Sunday — ^breakfast, 
corned  beef  hash,  ginger  cookies,  bread,  coffee,  tea  and  milk. 
Dinner,  pork  and  beans,  bread,  tea  and  milk.  Lunch  is  served  to 
the  old  and  feeble  inmates  on  Sunday  evening.  On  Monday  and 
Thursday  the  breakfast  consists  of  oat  meal,  fried  pork  and  pota- 
toes, bread,  coffee,  tea  or  milk.  Dinner,  steamed  pork,  pota 
toes  and  other  vegetables  in  season.  Supper,  bread,  milk  or  tea, 
and  warm  potatoes  for  those  who  work.  On  Tuesday  morning  the 
breakfast  is  the  same  as  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  while  for  din- 
ner beef  soup  or  beef  stew  is  served,  with  bread,  tea  or  milk. 
Hash,  bread,  coffee,  tea  or  milk  constitute  the  Wednesday  mom- 
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ing  breakfast,  while  the  dinner  is  the  same  as  that  served  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday.  For  breakfast  Friday,  oatmeal,  fried  pork, 
potatoes,  bread,  tea,  coffee  and  cookies  are  served,  and  codfish  op 
^ggs,  with  the  usual  accompaniments,  constitute  the  dinner.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  menu  is  fried  pork,  bread,  coffee,  tea  and 
milk.  Corned  beef  and  vegetables  are  served  for  dinner.  We 
keep  twelve  cows  and  125  chickens  and  use  the  milk,  butter  and 
eggs  when  we  have  them.  Apples  are  a  bountiful  crop  on  the 
county  farm,  and  most  of  the  crop  is  consumed  by  inmates  who 
are  given  apples  regularly  all  through  the  winter,  or  as  long  as 
the  fruit  lasts. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  the  transient  tramp,  who  does 
more  to  try  the  patience  and  break  up  the  serenity  of  the  alms 
house  family  than  any  other  agent.  We  once  gave  them  decent 
quarters  with  beds  and  coverings,  but  they  soiled  the  room  and 
destroyed  its  contents.  Now  the  transient  may  help  himself  to 
the  soft  side  of  the  floor  of  any  empty  room  for  his  night's  lodg- 
ing. Tramps  are  given  their  breakfast  and  unless  sick,  are  turne<2 
out  in  the  morning. 

The  sick  inmates  are  cared  for  by  a  Canandaigua  physician, 
who  visits  the  institution  twice  weekly;  oftener  when  necessary. 
With  the  aid  of  a  register  in  which  the  doctor  records  full  direc- 
tions for  each  patient,  telephonic  communication  with  his  office, 
an  experienced  nurse  and  the  assistance  of  inmates,  we  are  able 
to  give  our  sick  satisfactory  care. 

We  constantly  labor  to  establish  congenial  relations  between 
the  inmates  and  to  make  each  one  feel  that  we  are  interested  in 
them.  Let  me  say  in  closing  that  much  of  the  success  which  Is 
accredited  to  the  Ontario  county  alms  house  is  due  to  the  patient! 
untiring  assistance  of  the  matron,  who  has  cultivated  an  interest 
in  the  unfortunate  charges  and  devotes  much  of  her  own  time 
among  them,  spreading  a  healthful  influence  over  the  whole 
institution  and  its  life. 

President  Redmond  announced  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Organization. 

D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Poughkeepsie.      Cortland  Crosman,  Genesee. 

E.  B.  Nichols,  Jefferson.  W.  H.  Townsend,  Yates. 

William  Van  Duzer,  Chemung. 
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Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

Wm.  W.  Collins,  Newburgh.  William  C.  Acker,  Steuben. 

D.  C.  Grunder,  Allegany.        J.  W.  Brown,  Otsego. 

W.  B.  Smeallie,  Montgomery. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Lafayette  L.  Long,  Erie.    H.  B.  Parker,  JeflPerson. 
F.  J.  Lattimore,  Aubnrn.     H.  D.  Kerr,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
D.  C.  Brooks,  Tioga. 

Committee  on  Topics. 

C.  V.  Lodge,  Monroe.  Mrs.  Jennie  House,  Erie. 

Henry  Mabie^  Putnam.  Byron  M.  Child,  Albany. 

William  J.  Doherty,  New  York  city. 

Committee  on  Legislation. 

C.  E.  Weisz,  New  York  city.       Alberti  D.  Smith,  Essex. 

E.  B.  Long,  Westchester.  Ralph  S.  Wisner,  Ontario. 

D.  C.  Smith,  Oneida. 

The  convention  then  listened  to  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Florence 
Corbett,  as  follows : 

Economy  and  Diversity  of  Almshouse  Diet. 

The  question  of  what  foods  constitute  proper  and  sufficient 
nourishment  is  at  all  times  of  importance  to  the  human  family, 
and  to  no  class  is  it  of  more  interest  than  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
members  of  society  who  find  their  diversions  and  pleasures 
limited  by  age  and  its  consequent  feebleness,  and  to  whom  the 
three  meals  daily  are  social  events  relieving  monotony  as  well  as 
hunger. 

Where  these  aged  and  infirm  are  gathered  into  homes  to  be 
cared  for  in  numbers,  the  problem  of  feeding  them  properly  and 
satisfactorily  becomes  complicated  by  the  frequent  necessity  for 
limiting  expenses,  both  in  the  purchase  of  food  materials  and  m 
their  preparation.  This  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
problem  whose  solution  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  where  food  is  still  the  great  fundamental  and  always 
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recurring  need,  and  where  stated  incomes  must  be  stretched  to 
maximum  purchasing  powers. 

Before  attempting  to  suggest  diversity  in  diet  for  the  clas* 
of  people  under  discussion,  it  is  well  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes economy  in  choice  and  administration  of  diet.  Long 
experience  has  taught  that  with  food  as  with  other  essentials  of 
this  life,  the  cheapest  may  prove  the  dearest ;  that  a  good  article 
improperly  treated  may  yield  poor  results,  and  that  the  truest 
economy  consists  in  selecting  the  food  or  other  articles  best  suited 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  case.  We  have  all  been  aware  of  a 
doctrine  which  sometimes  obtains  us  the  administration  of  ttie 
care  of  the  dependent,  that  "this  food"  or  "that  treatment"  m 
"good  enough,"  considering  the  character  of  the  beneficiary,  i.  e., 
his  dependent  state.  And  we  are  all  glad  to  see  that  public 
interest  in  dependent  cases  is  bringing  about  the  iyinion  that 
human  life  of  itself  is  worth  something,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
it  in  a  dependent  or  semi-dependent  state,  it  is  worth  while  not 
only  to  keep  alive  the  merest  spark  of  this  life,  but  to  maintain 
it  at  its  fullest  efficiency  by  proper  food,  clothing,  environment 
and  exercise. 

This  pays,  first  of  all,  in  the  satisfaction  to  the  beneficiary  and 
to  the  benefactor;  and  secondly,  which  is  sometimes  counted  first, 
it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents.  Often  it  requires  sad  experiences  m 
false  economy  to  teach  this  last  lesson. 

Agreeing  then  that  the  almshouse  inmate  should  be  consid- 
ered first  as  an  elderly,  probably  infirm  person ;  and  secondly,  as 
a  dependent  person,  and  that  our  economical  interests  are  best 
conserved  by  the  selection  of  foods  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
almshouse  inmates,  it  remains  to  be  said:  "What  are  the  best 
foods  for  the  purpose?" 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  would  be 
quite  as  impossible  at  this  time  and  place  as  it  would  be  unprofit- 
able. For  practicable  purposes  the  determining  factors  in  tUo 
choice  of  food  for  the  aged  and  infirm  may  be  very  briefiy  stated 
as  age  and  occupation.  While  the  majority  of  almshouses  are 
called  upon  to  care  for  dependents  other  than  aged,  these  are 
generally  feeble-minded,  the  characteristics  of  whose  diet  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  diet  for  the  aged.  The  question  of  diet  for 
almshouse  hospitals  is  more  properly  discussed  as  hospital  diet 
than  as  almshouse  diet 
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The  average  age  of  our  almshouse  inmates  is,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  above  forty  years.  The  period  of  physical  growth  is 
past  and  we  need  no  longer  supply  material  for  it.  Indeed  such 
a  diet  would  prove  injurious,  taxing  the  eliminative  functions  of 
the  body  too  severely  and  bringing  on  rheumatism,  gout  and 
kindred  ills.  Certainly  this  would  not  pay  from  any  standpoint 
for  the  afflicted  individual  would  suffer  physical  pain  and  be 
incapacitated  to  perform  his  quota  of  labor  in  the  almshouse 
community  as  well,  incurring  expense  for  his  care  and  treat- 
ment in  the  almshouse  hospital. 

So  we  must  eliminate  from  our  almshouse  dietary,  any  excess 
of  meats,  beans,  peas  and  other  muscle  and  bone-building  foods, 
using  them  at  but  one  meal  each  day.  Where  there  are  younger 
inmates,  actively  employed,  it  would  be  wise  to  give  them  these 
foods  twice  each  day,  but  the  one  meal  a  day  of  such  foods, 
furnishes  the  average  inmate  with  all  the  material  he  can  use  for 
the  repair  of  worn  out  bodily  tissues.  What  he  most  needs  is  the 
full  foods,  or  the  foods  that  will  keep  him  warm,  and  yield  him 
energy  to  do  the  work  assigned  him.  The  foods  which  may  be 
so  classed  are:  first  the  sugars — cane  sugar  used  in  sweetening 
I'oilee  and  tea — and  fruit  sugars,  found  in  sweet,  fresh  fruits;  and 
dried  fruits,  as  prunes,  raisins,  dates,  etc.  Secondly,  he  needs 
the  fats  and  oils  afforded  by  butter,  milk,  eggs,  meats,  cereals 
and  nuts.  And  thirdly,  he  needs  the  starches  as  found  In  bread, 
potatoes,  rice,  wheaten  grits,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  he  should  have  the  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  furnish  salts  and  acids  which  will  keep  the  blood  pure 
and  the  disposition  sweet ;  preventing  scurvy  and  also  the  deposits 
of  bone-forming  material  which  cause  another  form  of  rheumatism 
For  this  last  purpose  onions  and  cranberries  are  both  particu- 
larly good,  the  market  generally  supplying  one  or  the  other  the 
year  around.  The  craving  for  a  dash  of  vinegar  with  cabbage 
and  with  beans,  is  often  met  among  these  old  people  and  is  the 
natural  demand  to  serve  this  very  purpose.  It  would  be  better 
and  cheaper  to  satisfy  it  by  allowing  vinegar  upon  the  table  at 
meals  when  the  coarse  and  stronger  flavored  foods  are  served, 
than  to  bring  the  inmates  to  a  rheumatic  state  by  a  disregard 
of  diet  and  so  compel  the  physician  to  set  their  teeth  on  edge  by 
ordering  lemons. 

Now  that  we  have  determined  the  general  character  of  the 
almshouse  diet,  we  may  conscientiously  set  about  reconciling  it 
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with  our  means  for  purchasing.  By  careful  calculation  we  And 
that  certain  food  materials  varying  widely  in  price  yield  equally 
good  results  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition.  For  instanc6> 
four  ounces  of  salt  codfish,  dried,  or  three  ounces  of  oatmeal  each 
contain  more  muscle-building  material  than  twice  their  weight  of 
beef  and  cost  less  than  a  third  as  much.  Two  ounces  of  dried 
beans  are  equal  to  eight  ounces  of  beef  and  cost  about  one-sixth 
as  much.  By  studying  food  values  and  costs  in  this  comparative 
fashion,  we  find  that  we  can  devise  dietaries  costing  six,  eight  or 
ten  cents  per  diem,  yet  containing  as  much  nourishment  as 
materials  costing  five  or  six  times  as  much,  and  at  any  rate 
abundant  nourishment  for  the  needs  of  these  particular  cases. 

Probably  none  of  us  has  found  difficulty,  practically,  in  select- 
ing food,  if  the  purchasing  means  were  forthcoming,  for  it  is 
with  limitation  of  purchasing  means  that  come  limitations  m 
choice  of  food.  Very  likely  our  real  difficulty  began  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  inexpensive  foods  present  a  varied  and  attractive 
aspect,  for  "what  pleases  the  palate,  nourishes,"  and  "the  palate 
is  the  janitor  and  unless  he  is  conciliated,  the  most  nutritious 
food  will  find  no  welcome." 

Should  your  management  afford  that  subtle  blessing — a  good 
cook — ^then  are  you  most  happy  of  all  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor!  Or  if  among  your  almshouse  inmates  you  have  some 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  a  good  cook  in  his  or  her  day  and 
has  not  lost  that  art  you,  too,  are  to  be  congratulated.  Failiug 
these,  if  you  know  something  about  the  science  and  art  of  cookery 
yourself  and  are  so  enabled  to  direct  the  work  of  unskilled  hands, 
though  your  lot  be  hard,  there  is  a  promise  of  good  fare  for  your 
charges,  for  skilful  handling  only  will  make  interesting  the 
common  articles  of  food  purchased  at  moderate  cost,  and  even 
then  it  is  necessary  to  serve  everything  with  the  "best  of  sauces — 
hunger." 

Not  only  should  each  article  be  well  and  properly  cooked,  but 
the  cook  must  command  a  considerable  range  of  seasonings  and  a 
variety  of  modes  of  preparation.  Soup  which  daily  contains  all 
the  condiments,  vegetables  and  remnants  of  meals  which  tlie 
house  affords,  may  easily  become  tiresome,  while  the  same  soup 
foundation  could  be  made  very  attractive  by  adding  to  it  carrot 
and  onion  one  day,  barley  and  cabbage  the  next,  macaroni  the 
next,  and  so  on,  giving  variety  with  no  increase  of  cost.    The 
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"plain  boiled"  flavor  of  meats  and  soups  may  be  varied  hy 
browning  a  part  of  the  meat  or  meat  and  bones  in  the  steam 
roasters  or  ovens  before  using  it  for  stewing  or  boiling,  and  the 
flour  for  thickening  the  stew  may  be  browned,  thus  imparting 
to  the  entire  dish  the  richness  of  flavor  peculiar  to  roasted  meatb. 
If  your  almshouse  family  is  large  and  you  must  purchase  meats 
by  the  side  or  carcass,  a  little  good  management  will  enable  you 
to  save  sufficient  weight  of  roasting  pieces  from  consecutive 
deliveries  of  meats  to  enable  you  to  serve  an  occasional  dinner  of 
roast  meats  and  vary  the  monotony  of  boiled  and  stewed  meats. 

Again,  many  a  piece  of  meat  that  would  be  dry  and  tasteless 
when  carelessly  cooked  will  be  juicy  and  well  flavored  when  rolled 
with  a  dressing  of  bread  crumbs,  onions  and  dried  herbs.  A 
food  chopper  enables  you  to  add  greatly  to  the  variety  of  the 
dishes  and  makes  possible  many  kinds  of  "hash,"  all  of  them  good. 

I  quite  appreciate  that  the  suggestions  made  may  not  be  of 
value  to  all  of  you,  for  almshouse  conditions  are  various  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  where  all  the  tricks  of  lending 
variety  to  plain  food  are  not  only  known,  but  practiced  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  almshouse  family.  Rather  than 
enumerate  such  methods,  and  the^  list  is  endless,  I  would 
emphasize  the  principle  of  observing  only  such  economies  as  are 
worth  while,  for  often  it  is  not  possible  to  make  use  of  stray  bits 
of  material  without  an  added  expense  of  fresh  material  to  be 
incorporated,  or  without  fuel  and  labor. 

Among  the  economies  in  large  institutions,  that  of  using  bread 
left  in  the  dining  rooms  because  of  poor  teeth  or  want  of  teeth 
of  the  inmates  is  of  as  serious  importance  as  any,  for  the 
quantities  are  large  and  the  possible  waste  enormous.  The  first 
step  toward  dealing  with  this  situation  is  to  be  sure  the 
remnants  of  bread  are  handled  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  manner, 
clean  sugar  barrels  with  covers  being  good  for  the  purpose  in 
large  institutions.  It  may  then  be  taken  to  the  kitchen  to  serve 
a  variety  of  purposes,  d'ried  or  broken  into  soup  one  day,  passed 
through  the  chopping  mill  with  dried  apples  and  mixed  with 
molasses,  spice  and  hot  water  for  a  pudding  another  day,  made 
into  a  porridge  for  supper  in  place  of  some  cereal  on  another  day, 
made  into  a  dressing  for  meats  on  another  day,  and  chopped  with 
remnants  of  meat  for  a  scalloped  dish  another  day.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  left-over  bread,  but  they  are  such 
that  bread  need  never  be  wasted  and  they  require  but  little 
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material  added  to  the  bread  to  make  it  usef ul,  though  it  involves 
Bome  labor.  The  same  principle,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  the 
small  institutions. 

Generally  a  bread  pudding  which  requires  milk,  eggs  and  sugar 
is  out  of  the  question  as  a  regular  article  of  diet,  but  the  pudding 
described  as  made  with  dried  fruit  can  be  made  delicious  in  flavor 
and  is  very  cheap. 

In  such  ways  one  may  actually  economize,  that  is,  prevent  waste 
and  secure  variety,  always  taking  into  account,  of  course^  fuel 
and  labor  as  well  as  material.  The  ideal  almshouse  diet  would, 
I  believe,  be  diversified  not  only  in  the  economical  manner 
intimated,  but  further  by  the  addition  of  the  products  of  the 
almshouse  garden,  dairy,  hennery,  field  and  orchard.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  imagine  the  truly  sjitisfactory  dietary,  the  one  which 
satisfies  the  superintendent  and  dietitian  of  the  almshouse  as 
well  as  the  inmates,  without  these  additions.  And  this  is  aA 
excellent  argument  for  the  almshouse  farm  or  the  farm  adjunct 
to  the  almshouse,  for  only  this  condition  makes  possible  the  most 
wholesome  life  and  most  varied  diet.  There  the  inmates  may  find 
in  the  great  variety  of  duties  essential  to  the  conduct  of  dairy, 
poultry  yard,  garden,  etc.,  surely  some  work  suited  to  the  ability 
and  tastes  of  each,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  could  very  nearly 
pay  his  way,  at  tl.i  l.uiij  time  contributing  to  the  otherwise  plain 
fare,  a  variety  generally  prohibited  by  expense. 

As  to  whether  or  not  cakes,  pies,  puddings  and  similar  dishes 
should  take  a  regular  place  in  the  bill  of  fare,  each  must 
determine  in  his  own  case.  Such  things  are  not  among  the 
essentials  and  the  inmates  may  be  well  fed  without  them.  How- 
ever, sweets  in  some  form  are  essential  in  the  diet  of  the  aged, 
and  if  labor  is  cheap  in  your  community,  occasional  dishes  of 
this  type  will  give  more  pleasure  than  they  cause  harm.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  probably  as  useful  in  this  dietary  as  they  ever  are  in 
any,  affording  some  stimulation  at  the  time  of  life  it  is  most 
needed  and  sparing  tissue.  The  question  of  amounts  per  capita 
of  the  various  foods  has  not  been  touched  as  it  must  vary  some- 
what with  the  conditions  of  service  of  food. 

In  summing  up  the  argument  and  collecting  its  somewhat 
scattered  threads,  we  believe  that  certain  principles  must  govern 
the  administration  of  the  diet  in  almshouses,  rather  than  hard 
and  fast  rules  which  might  apply  in  but  few  cases.  Common  sense 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  economy  if  attempts  at  economy  are 
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not  to  prove  costly  in  the  long  run.  Some  one  who  understands 
food  values  and  can  compare  the  costs  of  foods  upon  that  basis, 
should  have  some  oversight  of  the  diet,  directly  or  indirectly.  At 
all  times  food  materials,  labor  utensils,  fuel  and  brains  are 
required  for  good  results  and  lacking  any  of  these  we  can  hurdly 
hope  to  achieve  the  best.  A  study  of  such  works  as  *The  Science 
of  Nutrition,"  by  Edward  Atkinson,  and  "Sanitary  and  Economic 
Cooking,"  the  Lomb  prize  essay  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hinmun  At>el, 
would  be  of  practical  value  to  those  in  chai^.  of  almshouse 
dietaries. 

FLORENCE  R.  CORBETT, 

Department  Dietitian, 
Department  Public  Charities,  New  York  City. 

Motion  to  adjourn  until  afternoon.     Seconded.    Carried. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Covin,  representing  Children's  Aid  Koc'ety,  N.  Y., 
not  bdng  able  to  be  present,  sent  the  following  paper  to  be  read : 

To  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  of  the  State  of  'New  York: 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  your 
cooperation  in  the  placing  of  many  children  in  permanent  homes 
in  this  State.  Your  helpfulness  in  this  work  of  placing  the  little 
ones,  not  only  relieves  the  counties,  but  it  lifts  the  child  from 
poverty  and  distress  to  a  self-respecting  and  helpful  member  not 
only  of  the  home,  but  of  school  and  church.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  feeling  of  increased  self-respect  which  even  children  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  feel  when  they  realize  that  they  have  a  real 
home  and  real  parents  as  other  children  have.  "Old  things  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new." 

For  the  year  ending  October  1,  1903,  144  children  were  placed 
out  in  family  homes  in  New  York  State,  and  the  number  of 
adoptions  is  increasing. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  families  of  this  State  who  have  opened 
their  homes  to  our  little  ones  ?  Professional  men,  farmers,  trades- 
men, men  of  all  stations  in  life  have  given  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  children.  They  are  our  true  missionaries,  who  by  careful 
study  and  Christian  training  of  the  children  placed  under  their 
care,  are  building  character  not  only  for  this  world,  but  for  the 
world  to  come. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  the  most  satisfactory  results  for  all 
concerned,  the  placing-out  agent  needs  to  be  a  person  of  qnick 
intuition  and  a  ready  reader  of  character,  as  good  judgment  i3 
necessary  to  decide  which  child  would  be  best  suited  to  the  home 
opened  for  one  of  these  little  ones.  The  home  is  visited  by  the 
agent  before  placing,  making,  if  possible,  the  acquaintance  of  each 
member  of  the  family;  breaking  bread  with  them  if  convenient. 
Then,  after  placing,  the  child  is  visited  two  or  three  times  during 
the  year. 

During  the  coldest  of  last  winter,  three  beautiful  children  of 
about  four,  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  were  brought  by  one  of 
the  county  superintendents  to  our  society's  office.  When  the 
'Superintendent  found  these  children  their  condition  was  truly 
pitiful.  They  showed  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their  mother 
was  dead ;  they  had  scarcely  any  clothing  on,  one  of  them  being 
wrapped  in  an  old  coat.  He  supplied  them  with  necessary  cloth- 
ing and  then  brought  them  to  our  office.  From  there  they  were 
taken  to  442  West  Twenty-third  street,  our  temporary  4iome 
Their  mother  had  evidently  been  a  woman  of  refinement  and  had 
given  her  children  careful  training,  for  their  manner  was  as 
good  as  the  best.  Taking  one  of  them  in  my  arms,  I  said  to  her. 
"Who  taught  you  to  be  so  polite?"  and  she  replied,  "My  mamma, 
before  she  died."  I  made  the  placing  of  these  children  a  matter 
of  much  thought  and  earnest  prayer;  and  as  the  result  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  find  a  beautiful  home  for  each 
of  them  where  the  mother's  early  training  will  be  continued 
through  life. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  we  place  brothers  and  sisters  in  one 
home.  In  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  the  State  there  are  four 
of  our  children.  They  are  from  two  different  families,  a  brother 
and  sister  from  each.  The  harmony  existing  in  this  home  is 
beautiful  to  see,  being  far  greater  than  is  often  found  in  our  own 
homes. 

To  me,  one  of  the  greatest  charities  of  our  society,  is  the  placing 
of  homeless  boys  in  homes  and  situations.  Boys  whose  ages  range 
from  15  to  18;  at  the  age  when  no  one  seems  to  want  them  or 
care  for  them.  I  have  never  seen  one  turned  away  from  our 
society  without  food  or  shelter.  Some  boys  who  to  all  appearance 
had  hardly  a  redeeming  quality,  have  been  clothed,  sent  out  to 
work  or  in  homes,  and  have  become  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting. 
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Every  one  loves  the  little  children,  many  homes  are  open  for 
them;  but  when  a  boy  who  has  had  no  training  nor  any  kindness 
shown  him  is  met  with  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  an 
appeal  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  assistance  to  this  end  is  offered 
him, — this  is  true  charity  and  the  boy  is  quick  to  respond.  Some- 
times the  boy's  first  attempt  at  a  different  kind  of  life  is  not 
successful;  he  may  make  a  failure  of  his  first  position  or  in  his 
home;  but  he  is  always  encouraged  to  try  again.  He  is  not  met 
coldly  and  reminded  of  his  former  failure,  but  is  helped  just  as 
willingly  the  second  time  ^r  even  the  third  as  he  is  the  first. 
Kindly  assistance  is  given  him  and  every  encouragement  for  a 
successful  life  is  offered.  If  the  Children's  Aid  Society  did 
nothing  more  than  to  try  to  save  the  homeless  boys,  its  work 
would  then  be  of  inestimable  value.  The  number  of  boys  of  this 
class  assisted  in  this  State  this  year  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
is  150. 

One  of  our  new  branches  of  work  is  the  Children's  Temporary 
Home  at  442  West  Twenty-third  street,  where  helpers  of  refine- 
ment and  culture  train  the  children  for  the  permanent  homes. 
They  are  taught  music,  and  have  kindergarten  work  for  the  little 
ones;  little  parties  are  given  for  them,  special  attention  is  given 
to  table  manners,  and  they  are  trained  to  go  into  our  best  homes. 
This  home  was  presented  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  just 
this  purpose,  and  the  society  is  carrying  out  the  idea  successfully. 

If  you  could  see  the  faces  of  some  of  the  children  as  they  come 
into  the  home,  and  see  the  change  that  comes  over  them  from 
day  to  day  by  the  gentle  care  given  them,  you  would  be  surprised. 
I  have  seen  faces  that  really  looked  hardened  changed  till  they 
became  attractive.  Dispositions  that  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  with  have  become  sweet. 

One  of  our  worst  cases  was  that  of  a  little  boy  of  three  years. 
His  temper  was  so  bad  that  we  were  almost  in  despair,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  even  he  yielded  to  our  care  and  treatment  and  became 
one  of  our  sweetest  children,  and  is  now  adopted  into  one  of  our 
best  homes. 

Through  our  experience  in  the  training  of  children  for  homes 
we  would  recommend  temporary  homes  for  all  children  before 
placing  them  in  permanent  ones,  as  the  child  can  be  placed  in  a 
much  better  position  in  life.  We  do  not  advise  in  many  cases 
boarding  children  in  families.  They  need  the  best  attention,  care 
and  training  they  can  have,  and  if  we  employ  in  our  temporary 
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homes  the  best  assistants  we  can  find — ^they  have  time  and  thia 
is  their  special  work  to  train  each  individual  child  for  home  life. 
Where  children  are  boarded  the  people  are  often  too  busy  to  spend 
sufficient  time  in  training  them.  Since  our  children  have  had  the 
training  of  the  temporary  home  we  have  found  much  better 
homes  for  them. 

While  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  our  work  is  getting  homes  for 
homeless  children,  this  is  by  no  means  all  that  we  do.  We  have 
during  the  past  year  placed  in  homes  many  children  whose  parents 
were  in  destitute  circumstances ;  but  after  a  while  becoming  more 
prosperous  and  situated  so  they  could  care  for  their  children  we 
have  returned  them. 

The  aim  of  this  branch  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  to  do 
the  very  best  for  those  who  h?ive  the  least.  As  new  ideas  occur 
to  us  we  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  them,  for  we  do  not  mean 
to  let  any  opportunity  slip  to  make  life  as  bright  as  possible  for 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate.  It  is  indeed  a  blessed  work 
for  it  blesses  not  alone  the  children  but  the  workers.  All  through 
the  work  the  Father  leads  us,  and  it  is  not  His  will  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish. 

MRS.  D.  L.  COVILL, 

New  York  State  Agent. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  3 :30  o'clock. 

President  Redmond: — Mr.  Butler  will  now  read  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna,  Secretary  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  New 
York,  who  could  not  be  present  at  this  convention. 

The  New  York  Catholic  Home  Bureau. 

The  institution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  been  in 
operation  for  six  years.  The  officers  who  were  present  at  its 
birth  all  assist  in  its  growth  to-day.  When  they  began  the  work 
they  had  as  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  draw  from  the  experience  that 
the  officers  of  the  great  Catholic  children's  institutions  of  the 
Eastern  States  had  in  placing  their  children,  and  the  experience 
and  good-will  of  the  well-established  strictly  placing-out  societies 
attached  to  other  charitable  bodies.  They  could  hope  for  little 
advancement  in  method,  for  it  was  universally  felt  that  the 
antipathy  to  the  reception  of  such  children  frequently  met  with  in 
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communities  and  the  causes  of  failure  and  scandal  reported  were 
but  the  serious  manifestations  of  one  method  of  dealing  with  a 
serious  but  necessary  evil.  It  is  their  belief  to-day  that  they  have 
information  new,  novel  and  interesting,  and  valuable  for  just  such 
a  body  as  you  are.  If  results  similar  to  those  here  to  be  reported 
have  not  been  obtained  in  the  past,  let  us  hope  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  was  due  to  absolute  shortage  of  help  and  means,  for 
we  have  taken  the  position  that  when  the  question  involved  is  one 
of  the  moral  or  physical  welfare  of  a  child  we  will  stop  at  no 
expense  that  is  at  all  justifiable,  and  yet  we  believe  that  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  accounts  will  show  very  moderate  sums  spent.  The 
meaning  of  this  therefore  is  that  we  have  avoided  evil  by 
preventive  means,  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  which 
I  would  call  your  attention  to-day. 

In  the  first  place  the  machinery  of  our  canvass  is  such  that 
no  time  is  wasted  on  obviously  unworthy  prospective  homes,  and 
every  effort  is  given  to  searching  out  the  openings  that  exist  in 
very  worthy  homes.  This  part  of  the  work  is  attended  to  by  a 
traveling  canvasser  putting  himself  in  thorough  accord  and  close 
touch  with  the  pastors  whom  he  meets  in  his  tours.  This  agent 
sends  forward  to  our  office  as  full  information  about  the  proffered 
home  as  he  can  get.  Every  detail  is  gone  into.  Several  other 
worthy  citizens  besides  the  pastor  are  consulted,  and  the  clerical 
staff  of  the  office  send  forward  the  proper  blanks  to  the  references. 
When  these  liave  all  been  received,  it  becomes  necessary  to  weigh 
all  the  statements  and  correct  any  errors  of  judgment  that  the 
agent  may  have  fallen  into  in  suggesting  a  home.  It  now  goes 
before  a  branch  of  the  executive  committee,  called  the  committee 
on  homes.  They  weigh  carefully  every  statement,  and  accept  or 
reject  or  call  for  further  statements  or  opinions  from  the  agent. 
Fully  fifty  per  cent,  are  rejected. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  care  it  might  still  be  possible  to  make 
a  mistake  and  place  a  child  where  it  should  not  be  placed,  for 
reasons  peculiar  to  the  child  or  peculiar  to  the  family.  And, 
consequently,  after  a  careful  selection  has  been  made  the  child 
is  placed  in  the  care  of  an  agent  to  be  taken  to  its  destined  home, 
and  the  agent  is  under  instructions  to  at  once  bring  back  that 
child  if  he  finds  upon  arrival  some  new  feature  which  he  had 
failed  to  notice  previously,  and  which  shows  him  that  placement 
would    be    a   mistake.    Later   on,    within    a    very    short   time. 
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frequently  less  than  thirty  days,  this  home  is  visited,  and  twice 
annually  thereafter,  and  nobody's  feelings  but  the  child's  I  may 
say  are  considered  for  a  moment  if  our  judgment  directs  that  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  child's  interests. 

Now,  what  have  we  as  a  result  of  all  this  work?  I  claim  that 
we  have  in  the  list  of  foster-parents  a  list  of  the  aristocrats  of 
their  districts,  not  full  of  course,  but  taken  as  a  whole  this  list 
is  a  list  of  aristocrats  in  the  best  sense.  Wealth  is  not  soughf 
for.  Not  a  few  homes  are  blessed  with  that,  too;  but  great 
number^  of  them  are  the  homes  of  the  farmer  with  100  acres  T 
many  are  the  homes  of  miners;  and  quite  a  number  are  homes  in 
the  tenement-houses  of  this  city,  where,  despite  all  that  has  been 
said,  there  dwells  many  and  many  a  happy,  chaste  and  lovely 
family. 

But  you  will  say  that  the  work  done  in  this  way  must  be  tre- 
mendously costly.  We  hardly  think  so,  for  our  work  can  be 
classified  this  way: 

Homes  accepted  after  Number  of 

canvass.  visitations.  Expenditures. 

937  4,700  131,843.75 

During  this  time  we  have  placed  out  937  children,  and  how 
many  deaths  do  you  suppose  we  have  had  amongst  them?  Two. 
And  seven  of  our  children  passed  through  the  typhoid  epidemic 
at  Butler,  Pa.,  without  illness. 

All  is  not  rosy  as  regards  the  perfection  of  character  of  the 
children  or  the  perfect  fitting  of  the  child  to  the  home,  and  this, 
together  with  th^  stern  duty  of  securing  their  moral  and  physical 
welfare,  as  well  as  their  temperamental  happiness  points  to  the 
extraordinai'y  value  of  one  feature  which,  while  we  would  not 
hope  to  claim  it  as  novel,  still  has  reached  such  proportions  with 
U9  as  to  be  in  effect  novel;  that  is  the  feature  of  visitation. 
Placing  without  visitation  is  damnation.  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  hazardous  for  a  little  child's  moral,  mental  and 
physical  future  than  to  take  it  to  some  distant  point,  leave  it 
with  a  family,  let  that  family  be  good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  and 
never  again  think  of  that  child  or  have  the  child  think  of  the  one 
who  had  placed  it  there  as  a  friend  and  a  link  with  the  past  and 
another  life,  a  guardian  and  strong  protector.  This  is  downright 
cruelty.    The  power  shown  by  the  bureau  in  its  frequent  visita- 
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tions,  the  readiness  to  act  in  the  child's  aid  or  the  family's  aid 
for  some  correctional  influence  on  the  child  is  bound  to  react  for 
good.  Failure  to  show  this  power  is  bound  to  lead  to  something 
that  will  be  regretted. 

Now  what  can  be  said  about  the  influence  for  good  exerted  by 
such  work  as  this?  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  the  recital 
of  tales  of  happiness  that  we  know  of;  you  can  feel  them;  you 
can  think  of  them;  you  have  seen  them  in  good  cases.  I  would 
invite  you  to  come  and  see  our  great  big  scrap  book  which  is  now 
getting  full  (and  after  only  a  few  months'  use  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  that  feature)  of  letters  written  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  children  that  are  older,  and  by  the  foster  parents  where  they 
are  of  very  tender  years,  letters  that  are  full  of  so  many  details 
of  school  life,  of  home  life,  and  of  religious  life  that  we  know  the 
children  are  happy  and  in  good  circumstances.  But  one  little 
point  may  be  of  value  to  the  practical  world  when  we  talk  of 
some  practical  benefits.  What  can  be  the  practical  benefit  to 
the  community  in  which  we  place  the  children?  It  is  that  we 
build  up  the  citizenship  body  with  the  very  best  class  of  material, 
to  be  nurtured,  cared  for,  instructed  and  trained  in  religion  and 
keen  perceptions  of  duty.  No  one  questions  the  right  of  an 
immigrant  to  take  up  his  residence  in  any  section  provided  he 
comports  himself  properly.  Immigration  has  always  been 
encouraged  by  the  government,  which  gladly  welcomes  to  its 
shores  the  honest  sons  of  toil  from  other  climes.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  honest  householder  coming  from  foreign  shores, 
and  he  is  encouraged  to  build  himself  a  new  home  and,  in  time, 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  community  he  has  chosen  to  enter. 
Good  subjects  for  citizenship  are  always  welcomed,  and  they  who 
assist  the  country  in  building  up  a  good  citizenship  are  certainly 
deserving  of  its  gratitude. 

If  the  immigration  of  strangers  to  this  country  is  encouraged, 
why  should  we  not  encourage  the  efforts  of  those,  right  here  at 
home,  who  are  sending  to  the  rural  districts  and  protecting  from 
life  failure,  not  foreigners  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  land, 
but  bright,  healthy,  young  American  children  who,  with  proper 
care  and  training,  are  in  time  bound  to  become  creditable  citizens 
in  the  community. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  any  placing-out  society  can  accom- 
plish when  it  properly  conducts  its  work,  and  I  claim  that  the 
State  has  no  better  adjunct  in  its  effort  to  build  up  a  good  citizen 
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ship  than  the  thoroughly  well-organized  society  for  the  placing 
out  of  children. 

The  railroads  recognize  the  necessity  of  building  up  good 
communities  in  the  sections  of  the  country  through  which  their 
lines  pass.  They  realize  that  the  better  and  more  progressive 
the  character  of  those  they  seek  to  improve  and  benefit  the  greater 
eventually  will  be  the  earnings  of  the  road.  Their  motives,  of 
course,  are  entirely  selfish,  still,  in  a  great  measure,  through  their 
industrial  departments,  they  are  responsible  for  the  building  up 
of  many  of  our  small  towns  and  villages.  They  are  interested  in 
immigration  and  it  does  not  take  much  argument  to  convince 
a  progressive  railroad  man  of  the  force  of  the  statement  that  a 
placiug-out  society  can  become  an  important  factor  in  a  com- 
munity if  properly  encouraged  in  its  work.  One  railroad  in  par- 
ticular has  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau  that  it  issues 
an  annual  pass  to  our  canvassing  agent.  This  company  muse 
certainly  realize  that  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population  Is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  good  subjects  for  citizenship,  is  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  road  enhanced,  else  the  privilege  would 
not  be  granted.  This  is  one  convincing  proof  of  the  force  of 
my  argument.  I  fully  appreciate  that  the  foregoing  is  rather 
a  novel  way  of  treating  the  subject.  Facts,  however,  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  to  convince  you  that  it  is  no  idle  boast 
let  me  instance  some  of  the  facts  I  gathered  from  the  files  of  our 
office. 

Over  five  years  ago  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau  was  organized 
for  the  placing  of  Catholic  children  in  family  homes.  Operations 
were  not  begun  until  after  we  had  instituted  the  groundwork 
of  what  now  nearly  approaches  an  almost  perfect  system.  A 
number  of  boys  14  and  15  years  old  were  offered  to  us  for  place- 
ment in  homes.  They  were  good  children  and  had  been  care- 
fully trained  in  the  institutions.  Naturally  we  were  anxious  to 
place  them  in  none  but  the  best  homes. 

A  certain  county  in  a  very  fertile  farming  section  of  our  State 
was  selected  as  the  first  field  to  be  invaded.  The  different  towns 
and  villages  were  thoroughly  canvassed  and,  before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  homes  were  found  for  a  number  of  the  lads.  The 
utmost  care  and  diligence  had  been  used  in  the  selection  of  the 
homes  and  when  the  appointed  time  came  to  place  the  children 
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the  same  painstaking  care  was  exercised  in  striving  to  fit  the 
cuiia  to  the  home. 

Ihat  was  the  inauguration  of  the  work,  and  success  almost 
immediately  crowned  our  efforts.  The  seed  thus  so  caret ul im- 
planted took  root  and  was  carefully  nurtured  by  a  rigid  system 
of  supervision.  Other  residents  of  the  same  county  marvelled  at 
the  uniform  good  conduct  of  the  orphans.  The  wonaer  grew 
when  they  saw  the  visitor  constantly  going  and  coming  amongsi 
the  children.  New  applications  were  received,  other  childreu 
placed,  and  to  this  day  we  are  still  working  in  the  same  field. 

The  first  placement  was  made  five  years  ago,  and  we  have  been 
constantly  adding  to  the  number  until  eventually  we  had  placed 
in  this  particular  county  78  children, — 72  boys  and  6  girls.  A 
constant  supervision,  rigid  in  its  requirements,  was  kept  up. 
Twice  annually  were  these  children  visited,  and  the  reports  care 
fully  recorded  and  noted.  Correspondence  was  encourag'^d,  and 
with  good  results.  The  children  came  to  look  upon  the  bmcau 
as  their  friend.  They  were  exhorted  to  be  obedient,  and  to  show 
by  good  behavior  their  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  to 
better  their  condition. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  results.  Five  of  the  girls  are  still 
with  the  families  with  whom  they  were  originally  placed.  The 
sixth  girl  was  afilicted  with  a  physical  ailment  and  was  returned. 
Bhe  is  now  in  our  care  here  in  the  city  undergoing  treatment. 
A  number  of  the  boys  have  grown  to  manhood,  and  are  now  self- 
supporting.  After  placement,  in  a  few  cases  relatives  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  made  application  for  the  custody  of  several 
boys.  The  homes  of  these  relatives  were  submitted  to  a  rigorous 
investigation  and,  after  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the  committee, 
were  approved.  Four  boys  were  returned,  and  placed  in 
approved  homes.  Country  life  became  too  monotonous  for  five 
boys  and  they  were  returned,  and  positions  found  for  them  here 
in  the  city.  These  lads  are  now  boarding  in  one  of  our  homes 
for  working  boys.  After  making  the  above  deductions  a  balance 
of  62  would  still  be  left,  residents  of  the  county.  Of  this  number 
32  have  become  of  age,  and  are  now  self-supporting,  each  one 
earning  from  fl2  to  f25  per  month.  With  few  exceptions,  all 
are  with  the  families  to  whom  they  were  originally  consigned. 
They  are  good,  honest  young  men,  attached  to  their  homes  and 
well  thought  of  and  respected  in  the  community.  The  other 
29 
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thirty  are  too  young  or  inexperienced  to  command  wages.  They 
are  sent  to  school  regularly,  and  treated  in  every  way  as  members 
of  the  family.  But  one  lad  came  to  grief,  and  he  was  placed  in 
a  reformatory. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  in  one  county  alone  an  increase  of 
sixty-seven  bright,  healthy  children  has  been  made  to  the  popu- 
lation. Is  not  this  a  creditable  showing,  and  is  that  particular 
locality  not  indebted  to  us  for  bringing  to  it  sixty-seven  such 
splendid  subjects  for  citizenship?  Could  you  see  these  young 
men  as  we  have  seen  them;  could  you  but  look  into  the  homes 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  hear  the  complimentary 
remarks  of  delighted  foster-parents,  I  am  positive  you  would 
unhesitatingly  agree  with  me,  that,  after  all,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  placing-out  work,  and  that  a  community  is,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate when  a  children's  society  elects  to  work  in  its  territory. 

The  good  work  has  not  been  confined  to  this  county  alone.  We 
selected  this  particular  county  for  discussion  because  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  since  placement  to  enable  us  to  compute  results. 
Looking  over  our  files  I  find  that  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
children  have  been  placed  in  a  second  county  of  our  State,  sixty- 
four  in  another,  and  fifty-eight  in  still  another.  In  one  section 
of  a  neighboring  state  we  have  placed  fifty  children ;  to  a  second 
county  of  the  same  state  thirty  children  have  been  sent.  All 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  In  the  majority  of  cases  above 
mentioned  the  children  are  of  tender  years,  and  have  been  taken 
by  the  families  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  adopting  them. 

Now  I  have  shown  you  what  practical  good  we  have  done  for 
the  railroads  in  building  up  their  territory,  but  I  believe  I  did  not 
mention  that  we  are  paying  the  railroad  companies  f  1,500  a 
year  in  fares  alone.  I  have  told  you  what  practical  benefit  to  the 
community  is  wrought  by  our  work,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  we  have  done  in  a  practical  way  for  our  own  city.  We 
have  saved  New  York  City  in  the  five  and  a  half  years  of  our 
operation,  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  You  do  not  believe  it, 
perhaps ;  well  here  are  the  figures. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  its  work  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau 
has  placed  937  children  in  family  homes.  With  three  exceptions 
all  these  children  were  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  study  of  the 
statistics  in  connection  with  this  matter  will  be  highly  interest- 
ing:— 
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Year. 

Number  placed. 

1899 

59 

1900 

95 

1901 

181 

1902 

233 

1903 

239 

1904  (six  months) 

130 
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Statistics  op  Placements. 

Avorace  age. 

10  1-2 

12 

13 

12 

10 

10 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  annually  reinvestigates  the  cases  of  all 
committed  children.  Those  who  are  found  to  have  relatives  ca- 
pable of  supporting  them  are  ordered  discharged  to  the  proper 
guardians.  The  others  who  are  physically  fit  are  referred  to 
placing-out  societies  for  indenture.  The  law  allows  payment  for 
committed  children  up  to  the  age  of  16.  On  this  basis  of  pay- 
ment, it  is  interesting  to  see  just  what  our  bureau  has  saved  New 
York  City  by  the  placing-out  of  dependent  Catholic  children.  The 
ordinary  life  of  an  institution  child  would  be  sixteen  years. 

Taking  the  rate  fl04  per  annum  that  the  city  pays  for  its 
destitute  children,  we  make  the  following  deductions: 


Year. 

Placed. 

Average  age. 

Qain  in  years. 

Amount  saved. 

1899  (9mo8.) 

59 

10 

6 

136,816 

1900 

95 

12 

4 

39,520 

1901 

181 

13 

3 

56,472 

1902 

233 

12 

4 

96,928 

1903 

239 

10 

6 

149,136 

1904  (6mos.) 

130 

10 

6 

81,120 

1459,992 

I 
This  would  make  a  grand  total  saved  to  the  city  in  about  five 

years  of  f459,992,  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.    New  York  is 

evidently  a  big  gainer  by  our  operations. 

Of  course  from  the  above  should  be  deducted  the  sums  received 
from  the  city,  which,  for  three  years,  amounts  to  nearly  f  15,000. 

Now,  gentlemen,  superintendents,  you  would  ask  me  what 
reoommtndations  I  have  for  you.  They  are  that  you  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  properly  accredited  societies  engaged  in  the  work 
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the  placing  of  the  children  that  are  placeable.  That  yon  do  not 
disturb  in  good  institutions  children  that  are  not  placeable.  That 
if  jou  place  one  you  ask  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  send  an 
inspector  occasionally  to  the  home,  and  finally  that  you  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  and  receive  a  welcome 
from  its  officers. 

General  Summary  op  the  Work  op  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau. 

A  general  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Catholic 
Home  Bureau  since  the  last  meeting  of  your  honorable  body  may 
bi'  thus  briefly  described. 

Applications  were  received  for  593  children,  299  girls  and  291 
beys.  Of  this  large  number  393  were  personally  investigated  by 
our  agents,  and  submitted  to  our  executive  committee  for  final 
disposition.  That  committee  approved  285  and  disapproved  108  of 
the  proffered  homes.  The  remainder,  about  200,  were  mostly 
applications  for  girls  to  do  housework.  As  the  Catholic  Home 
Bureau  is  not  engaged  in  supplying  domestic  servants  these 
applications  were  not  investigated.  In  the  approved  homes  were 
placed  88  girls  and  167  boys.    Total,  255. 

Of  the  total  number  placed,  161  or  about  64  per  cent.,  were 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years;  and  94,. or  about  36  per  cent., 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  Nearly  1,500  visitations 
were  made  to  the  children  placed. 

E.  B.  Long: — In  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  children  does  that 
mean  that  they  were  not  sent  back  to  their  parents,  or  sent  back 
to  their  guardian,  but  placed  in  homes? 

Mr.  Butler: — Mostly  all  these  children — probably  95  per  cent. 
of  them,  are  children  who  have  no  parents  or  guardians ;  they  are 
placed  in  the  homes  of  foster-parents. 

Mr.  Long: — Do  you  count  those  that  you  send  back  to  homes? 
For  instance,  as  a  superintendent,  I  send  down  there  with  the 
request  that  a  child  be  returned  to  its  home,  and  it  is  returned, 
do  you  count  that  among  those  you  have  claimed  to  have  placed 
out? 

Mr.  Butler: — No. 

Mr.  Long: — I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  stating 
that  they  should  not  be  touched  in  institutions? 

Mr.  Butler: — Children  that  are  not  placeable.  The  Department 
of  Charity  very  often  in  making  reinvestigation  will  send  us  a 
batch  of  fifty  notices  of  children  they  deem  proper  children  to 
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be  sent  to  homes.  *  We  send  our  agents  to  inspect  those  children 
and  they  find  some  physical  defects  that  make  it  impossible  to  get 
anybody  to  take  that  child.  We  may  find  the  child  is  frequently 
visited  by  its  parents  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  separate  the 
child;  perhaps  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  six  months  when  the 
parents  would  take  the  child  out  and  it  will  be  reunited  to  its 
natural  guardian,  and  that  would  be  a  poor  placement.  After  a 
\^hile  when  they  became  able,  they  would  take  the  children  away 
from  the  families,  and  that  would  be  spoiling  a  good  home  for 
another  child. 

Mr.  Long: — Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  all  children  placed  in  institutions  are  simply  placed  there 
because  they  are  destitute,  and  not  because  they  are  deficient  in 
any  of  their  faculties? 

Mr.  Butler: — I  do  not  know  what  the  statistics  are  but  I 
assume  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Long: — ^Why  not  take  those  children  out  of  those  institu- 
tions and  place  them  in  families  just  as  fast  as  possible? 

Mr.  Butler : — We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Long: — Why  does  it  say  "do  not  touch  them  in  institu- 
tions?" 

Mr.  Butler: — We  do  not  believe  in  placing  out  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  out;  we  could  place  out  100  children  a  month; 
but  we  would  consider  it  criminal  to  place  the  child  in  some  of 
the  homes.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  enter  the 
institutions  in  any  state  of  this  Union  and  find  good  homes  for  all 
the  children  in  them. 

Mr.  Long:— Why? 

Mr.  Butler : — Because  there  are  not  homes  enough  where  they 
are  welcome.  How  many  in  your  community  whose  homes  are 
open  to  destitute  children? 

Mr.  Long: — ^The  point  I  wanted  to  raise  is  this:  that  paper 
recommends,  as  I  should  judge,  that  the  superintendents  of 
localities  do  not  make  an  effort  to  take  the  children  and  place 
them  in  homes.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  I  have  the  greatest  faith 
in  that  bureau — I  have  watched  it,  and  I  am  very  favorably  im 
pressed  with  what  it  is  doing;  but  I  have  been  trying  for  three 
years  to  get  that  society  to  do  something  for  us,  and  that  society 
whenever  I  approach  it  says,  "we  have  all  we  can  do  in  the 
city  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Butler : — Our  Bureau  wrote  to  you  several  times  for  room 
to  place  them  and  never  can  get  any  reply. 
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Mr.  Long : — If  that  commnnicatioii  was  evei>8ent  to  me  I  nerer 
received  it. 

Mr.  Butler: — We  can  furnish  you  copies  of  letters  and  dates 
where  we  have  placed  17  children  in  your  section. 

Mr.  Long:-r-You  place  New  York  children  up  in  our  section, 
that  is  what  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Butler: — If  you  are  so  slow  as  not  to  find  the  good  home 
to  get  the  children  in  and  we  get  there  and  find  the  good  homes 
and  place  the  children,  you  cannot  blame  us.  We  wrote  you  to 
send  us  the  names  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Long: — ^You  raise  the  point  right  away — ^**how  do  you  know 
that  child?"  We  do  not.  Those  little  waifs  are  placed  in  these 
institutions  and  we  naturally  lose  sight  of  them.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  available  or  whether  they  are  not, 

Mr.  Butler: — If  you  will  send  us  the  names,  we  will  let  you 
know,  and  we  will  report  the  condition  of  the  child  and  tell  you 
whether  the  child  is  fit  to  be  placed  or  not. 

Mr.  Long: — 1  am  very  glad  for  that  information. 

President  Redmond  calls  on  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Wurtenberg, 
county  agent  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  who  reads  the  following: 

Michael  Angelo,  the  greatest  of  Italian  sculptors,  stopped  one 
day  before  a  piece  of  marble  in  a  quarry.  A  friend,  who  accom- 
panied him,  remarked,  **What  an  ugly  slab?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
great  artist,  "it  is,  to  outward  appearance,  but  there  is  an  angel 
in  it."  And  he  proved  it  to  his  friend  and  to  the  world,  when 
with  hammer  and  chisel  he  removed  scale  after  scale,  until  the 
angel  he  saw  back  of  the  ugly  outward  appearance  stood  revealed, 
so  beautiful  in  outline  and  proportion  and  symmetry.  Bach 
individual,  child  or  adult,  has  within  himself  the  angel  of  his 
highest  possibilities,  surrounded  and  hidden,  sometimes  so  deeply, 
by  scales  of  unfortunate  conditions  and  circumstances.  It  is  the 
object  and  privilege  of  modern  civilization  and  philanthropy  to 
remove  these  scales,  and  to  replace  this  misplaced  personality 
into  more  favorable  conditions  and  surroundings,  that  the  "might 
have  been"  of  the  individual  may  more  fully  be  realized,  and  the 
better  self,  hidden  by  the  hard  scales  of  adversity  and  misfortune, 
carved  upward  and  outward. 

In  these  stirring,  strenuous  times  of  great  social  questions  and 
conditions,  with  their  multiplicity  of  theories,  it  is  sometimes  so 
difficult  to  know  in  which  direction  truth  lies,  or  how  to  apply 
the  means  to  produce  the  most  favorable  results;  but  if  the  object 
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back  of  it  all  is  to  benefit  the  helpless  and  restore  to  them  their 
birthright,  good  results  will  follow,  and  out  of  the  strife  will 
come  up  a  better  social  condition.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  interest  and  occupy  the  minds  of  philanthropic 
workers,  is  that  of  rescuing  the  children  from  the  hard  fate  of 
unfortunate  birth  or  unfavorable  environment ;  those  who,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  become  depraved  members  of  society  and 
burdens  to  the  community.  Deprived  of,  or  abandoned  by,  their 
natural  protectors,  their  only  offense  homelessness  and  helpless- 
ness, they  recommend  themselves  to  our  deepest  sympathy,  and 
urge  our  untiring  interest  in  their  welfare. 

We,  as  piacing-out  agents,  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  us,  for  we  know  that  a  soul's  destiny  is  placed  in  the 
balance  when  a  little  life  is  subjected  to  new  surroundings  and 
influences;  but  we  realize,  more  and  more,  that  our  work  is 
directed  by  the  All-Wise,  and  that  if  we  do  all  conscientiously, 
He  will  use  our  efforts  in  blessing  His  little  ones.  Our  plan  of 
work,  fifystematized  by  Supt.  Long,  has  been  the  same  as  reported 
in  this  convention  in  previous  years;  and  while  our  duties  lead 
us  into  various  kinds  of  work,  investigating  homes  and  references, 
placing  and  supervising  are  the  special  matters  of  our  attention. 
We  believe  that  a  home  is  better  than  any  institution ;  for  as  the 
sunlight  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  tints  and  fragrance  of  the 
rose,  so  is  the  home-life  and  the  mother  love  necessary  to  develop 
the  better  qualities  of  the  child. 

Our  agency  is  sustained  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Erie 
county,  whose  interest  in  our  work  is  a  source  of  help  and  encour- 
agement. We  hold  a  weekly  conference  at  which  we  review  the 
victories  and  defeats  of  the  past  week  and  lay  plans  of  siege  for 
the  coming.  We  realize  the  importance  and  wide  spreading  influ- 
ence of  our  work,  and  with  the  kindly  assistance  and  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  and  his  staff,  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  good  in  a  practical  way.  Although  results  do  not 
always  seem  to  equal  efforts,  we  appreciate  the  deep  sense  of  peact) 
and  benediction  that  comes  to  us  when  we  leave  a  child  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  good  home. 

Owing  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  year  in 
the  Protestant  agency,  it  is  impossible  to  give  as  complete  a  report 
as  we  should  desire.  The  one  I  wish  to  present  to  this  convention 
is  the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors: 
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Catholic  Agents. — ^Applications  received,  127;  letters  sent  out, 
373;  visits  and  interviews,  912;  children  placed  in  homes,  50; 
children  placed  for  wages,  6 ;  children  placed  in  Industrial  School, 
4 ;  children  returned  to  relattives,  22 ;  children  taken  off  the  county 
by  Polish  Sisters,  2;  total  number  taken  off  the  county,  78; 
children  transferred  from  one  home  to  another,  7. 

Protestant  Agents. — ^Applications  received,  244;  homes  in 
which  children  have  been  placed,  81 ;  letters  sent,  699 ;  visits  and 
interviews,  672;  children  transferred,  15;  children  returned  to 
orphan  asylum,  3.  •  ' 

There  is  no  surer  method  of  establishing  a  high^  standard  of 
morality  than  by  placing  the  little  one,  with  hia  susceptible  heart 
and  brain,  into  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  discipline  and  oppor- 
tunities, that  this  germ  of  civilization  may  grow  away  from  hla 
evil  tendencies,  build  for  himself  a  character  and  become  a 
responsible  citizen.  And  I  believe  the  grandest  work  in  life  is 
training  a  girl  or  boy  into  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Our  effort  to  better  the  condition  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
mankind  is  not  in  vain.  The  latter  days  are  better  than  the 
former.  His  kingdom  is  coming.  Man  does  love  his  neighbor 
better,  although  not  yet,  than  himself.  Brotherly  kindness  is  the 
desire  of  the  hour.  The  yesterday  of  doubt  and  superstition  has 
passed  away  into  the  to-day  of  clearer  insight  to  the  truth  and 
its  application  to  the  needs  of  others.  May  the  to-day  of  earnest 
desire  for  righteousness  blend  into  a  to-morrow  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  Christian  charity. 

To  be  more  worthy  of  reflecting  BUs  love  and  charity  to  the 
unfortunate,  let  us  carve  out  our  better  selves;  and  with  the 
hammer  of  constant  prayer  and  Christian  living,  and  the  chisel  of 
earnest  endeavor  to  do  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
remove  scale  after  scale  of  malice  and  prejudice  and  selfishness, 
until  the  angel  of  our  highest  possibilities  is  revealed  and  we 
stand  forth  in  His  likeness. 

Mr.  Lodge: — Is  it  desirable  to  have  any  discussions  on  the 
papers  at  this  time,  or  is  it  necessary  to  receive  them  all  first? 

President  Redmond: — We  would  like  to  hear  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Lodge: — ^There  are  two  methods  suggested  in  these  last 
two  papers  and  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  get  the  views 
of  the  experienced  men  of  the  convention.  In  the  first  paper  were 
received  only  children  who  are  practically  not  in  any  way 
affected;  all  the  others  are  rejected.    We  have  an  incorporated 
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children's  society  in  Rochester;  onr  society  takes  any  child  it  is 
offered,  and  if  the  child  is  affected  so  that  it  cannot  be  placed  in 
a  family,  it  is  placed  in  the  Home.  It  has  principally  babies  and 
rather  defective  children  and  very  young  children,  as  we  very 
seldom  get  one  of  these  children  ten  or  fifteen  years  old  who 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Dr.  Parish: — I  have  attended  the  convention  for  two  years 
and  never  opened  my  mouth  before;  but  this  question  appeals 
to  me  as  a  professional  man — the  placing  of  defective  children 
in  homes.  Most  assuredly  a  child  should  be  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion where  it  can  have  the  care  of  skilled  nurses  and  skilful  treat- 
ment, and  not  bfe  subjected  to  the  neglect,  as  in  most  instances  is 
the  case  in  the  private  home.  A  child  who  is  defective — and  Mr. 
Long  says  the  most  he  gets  is  at  the  early  age  of  one  or  two  years 
— those  children  who  are  defective  at  that  age  are  very  likely  to 
be  defective  in  their  moral  sense  later  in  life,  as  they  grow  older. 
I  don't  quite  understand  what  the  gentleman  means  by  "defective," 
whether  physically  or  mentally,  or  both — if  both  is  the  case, 
they  should  be  under  the  restraining  influence  of  an  institution 
where  they  may  have,  as  I  said  before,  the  skilled  care  of  trained 
nurses  and  professional  treatment.  I  like  Mr.  Butler's  paper 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  proceed.  Children  who  are  not 
defective  in  any  way,  can  be  well  taken  care  of  in  homes.  I  like 
his  method  for  leaving  these  children  in  the  institution ;  it  is 
the  better  place  for  them,  because  in  many  instances  where  they 
are  placed  out  in  homes  they  become  bad  citizens;  and  they 
drift  back  to  that  border  land  of  society  in  which  all  pauperism, 
all  criminals,  all  defectives  come  from.  For  the  two  years  in 
which  I  have  been  in  this  convention,  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
uttered  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  except  it  may  be  through 
the  training  of  pauper  children  to  become  good  citizens.  I  thinK 
if  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  charitable  people  general  I  v 
would  turn  their  attention  to  that  border  land  of  society — a  land 
which  exists  between  good  and  the  bad,  a  border  land  in  which 
are  the  successful  and  unsuccessful — or  between  which  are  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful — the  land  which  breeds  all  pauper- 
ism, all  criminals,  and  all  defectives,  we  believe  you  give  too 
little  attention  to.  There  is  nothing  said  here  for  the  restrain- 
ing of  pauperism,  as  I  said  before,  except  in  this  paper.  These 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  should  go  to  work  in  this  field  and  try 
to  restrain  by  proper  laws,  in  some  way,  the  production  of  their 
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kind.  I  tell  you,  you  put  these  defective  children  in  homes  some- 
where, and  they  grow  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  they  grad- 
ually drift  back  into  this  border  land,  and  propagate  their  owa 
species.  Then,  again,  you  fill  up  the  ranks  of  paupers  and  crim- 
inals; and  notwithstanding  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
several  societies,  by  the  several  charitable  institutions,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  to-day,  that  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
paupers  and  criminals  in  this  land  than  there  were  15  years 
ago. 

E.  B.  Long: — I  like  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  very  well, 
but  I  think  his  conclusions  are  wrong  in  certain  respects.  Now 
I  would  like  to  know  what  he  means  when  he  says  "to  send  these 
to  institutions,"  whether  he  means  a  feeble-minded  child  or  defec- 
tive child  in  some  way,  shall  be  picked  up  and  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion and  placed  there  with  those  who  have  good  minds  and  who 
are  not  defective?  Now  there  is  the  point,  and  that  is  one  of  my 
greatest  objections  to  the  institutions.  There  are  institutions  in 
our  State  where  the  little  devils  are  sent  to  mingle  with  the 
innocent  waifs ;  now  then,  just  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  separate 
them.  If  he  means  to  take  a  defective  child,  a  feeble-minded 
child,  and  place  it  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  where 
it  does  not  mingle  with  the  others,  or  if  he  means  to  take  the 
little  degenerate  child  and  place  it  in  an  institution  among  degen- 
erates, I  am  with  him;  but  if  he  means  to  take  these  defe<*tive 
children  or  these  that  are  degenerate  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
place  them  into  an  institution  where  they  are  to  mingle  with  ttie 
innocent  waifs,  and  poison  their  minds,  then  I  differ  with  him. 
I  believe,  as  I  say,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  that  are  sent 
to  institutions,  the  same  as  we  are  talking  about,  are  not  feeble- 
minded, they  are  not  cripples,  they  are  not  defective  in  intellect, 
but  they  are  simply  sent  there  because  they  are  destitute;  and  I 
think  that  we  should,  in  some  way  try  to  have  laws  passed  which 
will  make  separate  institutions  of  these  classes.  I  have  a  little 
waif  here  three  or  four  years  old — ^he  is  feeble-minded,  he  must  b^ 
taken  care  of;  I  apply  to  Rome — "we  cannot  take  him;"  I  apply 
to  Syracuse — "we  cannot  take  him."  I  apply  to  these  institu- 
tions, and  they  will  not  take  them.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
place  for  them. 

Mrs.  House : — In  regard  to  Mr.  Lodge's  mentioning  the  fact  of 
their  being  boarded  out,  Miss  Wurtenberg  forgot  to  mention  we 
are  going  to  try  that  scheme  in  Erie  county;  and  we  have  verj 
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great  hopes  of  it,  I  just  want  to  mention  one  thing  I  was 
reminded  of — perhaps  in  discussing  these  questions  we  do  not 
understand  each  other  sufficiently  to  get  the  right  idea.  If  1 
understand  rightly,  he  advocates  the  keeping  of  defective  children 
in  institutions — that  is  of  course  all  right.  We  think  we  are 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  thing  in  Erie  county — ^we  believe  that 
our  county  hospital  has  about  as  low  a  death  rate  as  any  institu- 
tion, and  that  we  have  the  most  skilled  physicians  and  best 
trained  nurses,  and  yet  our  babies  are  frail,  delicate  little  crea- 
tures. It  is  a  matter  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest'-  When 
agents  here  take  out  these  delicate  little  things  we  have  to  use 
an  immense  amount  of  tact  and  hypnotism  in  order  to  make 
people  believe  they  are  beautiful,  round  children;  and  if  we  place 
one  of  these  children  with  a  woman  who  has  had  very  little 
experience  they  will  improve.  We  attribute  it  to  the  mother-love 
and  care  from  which  these  children  prosper,  I  believe  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  keep  any  child  if  it  is  only  physically  defective 
in  an  institution,  if  it  be  possible  to  place  it  in  a  family  home.  1 
give  all  honor  to  institutions.  Then  there  is  another  thing  Mr. 
Long  doesn't  mention,  the  difficulty  we  have  with  the  boys;  when 
they  reach  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  we  cannot  keep  them  i.i 
family  homes,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them?  An  institu- 
tion is  not  a  good  place  for  a  boy  of  that  age,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  institutions  do  not  want  to  take  them,  and  it  is  a  great  prob- 
lem with  us.  And  we  think  it  best  to  place  them  in  families, 
even  if  they  keep  trotting  around  from  home  to  home;  we  are  glad 
to  say  they  improve,  and  we  expect  our  boys  to  be  superintend- 
ents of  the  poor  some  of  these  days. 

Inspector  Cyrus  Clark  Lathrop,  State  Board  of  Charities: — 
While  the  doctor  was  speaking  I  was  thinking  of  this  vast  army 
of  children  and  wondering  how  they  might  receive  the  mental 
and  physical  training  best  calculated  to  develop  them,  in  so  far 
as  possible.  Of  this  number  there  will  always  be  a  certain  large 
percentage  beyond  development  and  for  which  the  institution 
must  exist  and  provide  custodial  care.  The  rest  of  these  mentally 
weak  and  undeveloped  children  present  a  serious  problem.  The 
State  institutions  lack  capacity  for  their  care;  family  homes' can- 
not be  found  for  them  because  of  the  small  amount  invariably 
paid  for  their  maintenance,  and  so  they  come  in  considerable 
numbers  to  the  private  orphan  asylums,  and  constitute,  as  Mr. 
B.  B.  Long  has  just  said,  a  serious  menace  to  the  normal  child 
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who  because  of  destitution  is  its  companion  in  the  institution.  J 
believe  these  children  should  be  wards  of  the  State,  and  a  suffl- 
cient  sum  be  appropriated  to  secure,  for  those  capable  of  develop- 
ment, care  in  family  homes,  where  they  will  receive  the  individual 
attention  and  care  the  institution  cannot  give.  Thus  under  the 
paternity  of  the  State,  every  advantage  of  physical  and  mental 
training  in  contact  with  a  preponderance  of  adults  of  normal 
powers  could  be  secured  to  these  children.  By  a  rigid  system  of 
visitation  and  inspection  by  the  State,  the  standard  of  the  homes 
and  the  care  given  could  be  maintained. 

The  State  has  made,  in  so  far  as  it  can  with  the  insuiBcient 
force  at  its  command,  an  inspection  of  the  homes  in  which  chil- 
dren have  been  placed  by  the  counties  and  their  agencies,  and  is 
pleased  to  report  that  the  homes  secured,  have  been,  in  almost 
every  instance,  desirable  ones  and  the  children  well  cared  for. 
The  necessity  for  and  usual  effect  of  such  inspections,  by  the 
State,  is  so  fully  recognized  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic,  and 
because  of  this  recognized  necessity,  provision  should  be  made  for 
an  inspector  whose  whole  time  could  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9 :30  Friday  morning. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Session  opened  at  9 :30. 

Mr.  Lodge: — It  would  take  me  about  fifteen  minutes  to  read 
this  paper,  and  there  is  business  of  the  committee  on  time  and 
place,  etc.,  and  there  are  some  things  on  the  programme  that 
have  not  been  read ;  there  is  the  paper  of  Miss  Guy,  there  is  the 
report  of  the  Monroe  County  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  others 
on  the  programme.  Mr.  President,  I  would  move  that  we  have 
leave  to  adjourn  and  let  these  papers  go.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  going  to  take  that  10  o'clock  train,  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  do  the  business.  I  move  that  the  papers  on  the  pro- 
gramme be  printed  the  same  as  though  they  were  read.  Motion 
seconded  and  carried. 

The  Overcrowding  op  our  State  Institutions  foe  Caeb  op  the 

Feeble-Mi  NDED. 

Is  the  subject  assigned  by  our  committee  on  topics,  and  in  view 
of  the  many  very  interesting  papers  you  have  listened  to  during 
the  past  three  days,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  last  session  of 
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our  convention  with  many  things  to  occupy  our  attenion,   I 
promise  you  to  be  considerately  brief. 

I  take  it  we  are  not  expected  to  discuss  conditions  now  obtain- 
ing in  our  State  institutions,  for  under  the  present  liberal  policy 
of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  maintenance,  and  the  splendid  sys- 
tem of  visitation  and  suggestion  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  in  connection  with  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  and  fine  administration  of  the  superin- 
tendents' and  oflScers,  our  State  institutions  are  kept  up  to  a 
very  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  actual  overcrowding  to  tne 
detriment  of  the  patients  and  inmates  is  not  allowed.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  does  not  the  following  communication  from  the 
superintendent  of  a  State  institution  sound  all  too  familiar  to 
you? 

^'1  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  blank  inst.  concerning  the 
admission  of  John  Doe  to  this  institution.  I  am  very  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  you  by  admitting  this  boy  just  now, 
but  we  have  no  room. 

"Just  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs  so  that  we  may  receive  this 
case  from  your  county,  I  will  advise  you. 

"Very  Respectfully, 

"Superintendent.'' 

But  how  are  we  to  provide  for  this  John  Doe  and  hundreds  of 
other  John  Does  distributed  through  the  State?  That  is  the 
question  deserving  our  earnest  consideration  at  this  time. 

And  first  of  all,  why  are  our  State  institutions  for  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  all  over  the  State  clamoring  for  the  admis- 
sion of  hundreds  of  urgent  cases  of  this  class?  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  an  undesirable  foreign 
element  in  our  population,  through  the  laxity  of  our  immigration 
laws. 

With  the  present  condition  of  our  State  institutions  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  we  are  forced  to  include  the  almshouses  of 
the  State  in  this  question.  Immigrants  of  a  low  grade  of  mental- 
ity, who  have  been  allowed  to  land  in  this  country  practically 
penniless,  with  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  collapse  and  drift  into 
the  almshouse.  Most  of  the  New  York  State  almshouses  are 
carrying  many  cases  of  idiocy,  or  feeble-minded  girls  who  are 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  these 
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idiots  and  feeble-minded  girls  are  children  of  immigrants.  They 
are  extremely  undesirable,  mixed  in  the  general  population  of  an 
almshouse,  and  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
State,  both  for  their  own  good,  and  the  effect  on  their  fellow 
inmates. 

Every  day  is  bargain  day  at  Ellis  Island  just  now,  and  with 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bargain-day  immigrants  allowed 
to  land  without  any  reserve  fund  to  tide  them  over  an  emei^ncy, 
or  a  bond  from  some  responsible  relative  or  friend  that  the  immi- 
grant shall  never  become  a  charge  upon  the  public,  are  sure  to 
come  a  considerable  number  of  the  roving,  shiftless  class.  With 
a  spasmodic  industrial  effort,  or  the  more  likely  assistance  of  the 
local  charitable  organization  of  their  race,  the  excursion  rate  to 
the  United  States  is  raised,  and  they  jauntily  start  on  what  seems 
to  them  a  great  big  picnic,  without  thought  or  care  of  the  morrow, 
or  the  slightest  concern  for  possible  future  ills,  for  they  have 
already  demonstrated  that  their  more  active  and  industrious 
brothers  will  not  permit  them  to  starve,  or  freeze,  though  they 
consistently  refuse  to  toil  or  spin.  So  on  they  come,  and  soonei: 
or  later  precipitate  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the  charities 
of  this  most  hospitable  and  generous  nation.  Many  undesirable 
families  in  foreign  countries,  that  are  receiving  occasional  assist- 
ance from  their  local  charitable  organizations  and  are  what  insur- 
ance people  call  a  poor  risk,  are  told  to  sell  what  few  belongings 
thi^y  have,  and  then  the  society  puts  enough  with  the  proceeds  to 
just  get  them  to  some  destination  in  this  country ;  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future  our  almshouses  or 
State  institutions  will  furnish  at  least  a  part  of  such  families  a 
home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  is  true  that  when  recently  landed  immigrants  become  depend- 
ent, and  are  promptly  reported  to  the  superintendent  of  State  and 
alien  poor  at  Albany,  they  are  deported,  but  many  drift  along 
through  the  period  when  they  are  liable  to  deportation  and  become 
a  heritage  of  dependence. 

Of  course  Europe  has  a  right  to  get  rid  of  her  paupers  and 
feeble-minded — if  she  can.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  they 
are  not  dumped  on  us. 

This  may  seem  like  swinging  away  from  the  subject  of  the  over- 
crowding of  our  State  institutions,  to  that  of  immigration,  but  It 
is  inseparable  from  the  question, — it  is  the  cause. 
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Eliminate  the  foreign  element  in  our  population  that  never 
should  have  been  allowed  to  land  in  this  country,  and  our  present 
State  institutions  would  be  altogether  too  large  for  our  needs. 

But  in  the  language  of  a  politician  of  great  celebrity,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

First — I  would  have  the  immigration  laws  revised.  All  immi- 
grants should  be  required  to  demonstrate  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  a  primary  education,  and  should  be  compelled  to  bring  with 
them  a  substantial  amount  in  cash,  sufficient  to  carry  them  over 
a  temporary  sickness  or  an  accident.  In  my  own  county  of 
Monroe,  we  have  had  a  most  unusual  number  of  dependent  sick 
people  this  spring  who  have  been  in  the  country  but  a  short  time. 
They  give  a  history  of  being  allowed  to  land  with  but  from  |1.50 
to  |5.00  each,  and  of  course  if  they  have  an  accident  or  a  severe 
sickness  the  county  is  called  upon  to  care  for  them.  A  number  of 
these  people  are  weak-minded,  and  unless  we  can  verify  their 
landing  and  deport  them,  (and  sometimes  this  is  hard  to  do  when 
the  immigrant  is  so  defective  that  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  any- 
thing much  but  his  name,  and  cannot  give  that  so  it  can  be  identi- 
fied on  the  immigration  books)  they  are  certain  candidates  for  at 
least  three  State  institutions. 

Second — Provide  the  feeble-minded  we  now  have  with  State 
care, — all  of  them.  If  the  State  recognizes  a  responsiblity  to  care 
for  a  large  part  of  the  idiots,  the  teachable  idiots,  the  feeble- 
minded women  of  child-bearing  age,  and  the  epileptics,  the  State 
should  care  for  all  of  them.  Horace  Greely  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  "the  way  to  resume  is  to 
resume."  And  the  way  for  the  State  to  care  for  its  feeble-minded 
dependents  is  to  care  for  them.  There  should  never  be  the  cry 
of  "no  room."  I^et  these  dependents  mentioned  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  insane,  and  make  a  commitment  to  the  several 
asylums  obligatory  to  receive,  the  same  as  to  a  State  hospital, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  State  to  have  the  accommodations  provided. 
Safeguard  the  commitments  as  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  so  thai^ 
none  but  proper  cases  as  defined  by  statute  may  be  received. 
Objection  may  be  made  that  the  necessary  legislation  and 
approval  of  the  governor  cannot  be  obtained,  but  if  the  legislature 
and  the  governor  are  made  to  understand  that  the  people  want 
it,  the  people  will  get  it. 

When  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  say 
that  they  want  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  enlarg- 
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ing  our  system  of  canals,  laws  are  promptly  passed,  and  approved 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  legislature  and  the  governor 
represent  the  people,  and  they  are  quick  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  when  unmistakable. 

For  an  expense  of  a  one-hundredth  part  of  the  final  cost  of  an 
enlarged  canal,  all  the  defectives  mentioned  who  are  at  present 
outside  of  State  institutions,  and  who  are  improper  subjects  for 
the  almshouse,  or  who,  if  at  large,  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  could  be  provided  for.  Do  you  not  think  if 
the  people  of  the  State  felt  this  were  true,  and  fully  realized  the 
conditions  surrounding  these  classes,  with  thfe  harmful  influence 
exerted  by  them  on  their  companions,  that  such  a  pressure  would 
be  put  upon  the  legislature  and  the  executive  that  this  question 
would  be  settled  as  effectually  as  the  care  of  the  insane? 

Please  do  not  understand  me  as  using  this  illustration  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  enlargment  of  the  canals.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  any  kind  of  a  canal 
a  majority  of  the  people  want.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  we  all  want 
it.  Neither  is  there  good  ground  for  criticism  of  the  policy  of 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  preserve  the  great 
forests  of  the  Adirondacks ;  or  of  stocking  our  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes  with  food  fish;  or  of  preserving  the  natural  beauties  and 
making  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  that  great  wonder 
of  nature,  Niagara  Falls. 

But  1  do  maintain  that  if  the  people  of  this  State  were  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  homes  and  in  the  almshouses  which 
surround  these  classes  mentioned,  millions  of  dollars  would  not 
be  spent  for  all  these  great  purposes,  until  the  state  had  provided 
accommodations  in  the  Newark  Custodial  Asylum  for  every 
feeble-minded  girl  in  this  great  State  of  New  York,  who  was 
entailing  upon  the  public  an  endless  chain  of  pauperism  and 
exi)enRe  through  her  natural  inability  to  guard  her  honor;  until 
the  depressing  and  oft-times  depraved  influence  of  every  gibber- 
ing idiot  was  removed  from  the  county  institutions  and  private 
homes,  and  these  unfortunate  beings  properly  classifled  and 
kindly  and  intelligently  treated  in  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asy- 
\vr>^,  or  a  similar  institution;  until  every  child  with  a  poor  dwarf- 
ed intellect,  unable  to  go  to  school  with  other  children,  and  in 
danger  of  growing  up  into  a  sort  of  human  beast,  was  given  the 
chance  to  develop  what  little  intellect  he  has  through  the  special 
scien'ir.c  training  at  the  Syracuse  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
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Children,  nor  until  all  those  stricken  ones,  the  epileptics,  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  try  the  benefits  of  correct  living,  and 
expert  medical  care,  on  the  beautiful,  great  state  farm  at  Craig 
Colony. 

Superintendents  of  the  poor  and  charity  oflScers,  and  charity 
workers  in  a  measure,  represent  the  people  in  this  matter.  Do 
you  imagine  if  all  the  people  who  are  interested  in  our  local  and 
State  charities  should  go  to  their  respective  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  ask  for  certain  charity  legislation  they  wouldn't  get  it? 
Then  if  tiifey  moved  over  to  the  Governor,  wouldn't  he  approve  it? 
Sure  as  we  sit  here  to-day  he  would. 

One  year  ago  this  association  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
asking  of  the  legislature  liberal  appropriations  for  the  State 
institutions  for  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Five  months  later 
the  State  conference  of  charities  and  correction  adopted  about  as 
strong  a  resolution  as  would  well  be  worded  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Legislature  did  make  fairly  liberal  appropriations,  but  with 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  two  great  charity  associations  of  the 
State  for  this  action,  the  governor  saw  fit  to  slash  the  appropria- 
tions right  and  left.  Your  committee  on  legislation  was  watch- 
ing these  appropriation  bills,  and  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
at  least,  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  after  the  action  of 
these  two  great  State  conventions,  and  the  safe  passage  of  the 
bills  through  the  legislature,  the  governor  would  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  appropriations,  and  they  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  his  hands  without  any  active  demonstration  in  their  favor. 
But  if  people  get  anything  in  this  world,  they  must  be  right  on 
the  spot  and  put  in  their  claim  for  it.  We  may  sit  here  and  pass 
resolutions  until  we  cannot  pay  the  printer,  but  unless  we  get 
right  out  and  fight  for  what  we  want  when  the  time  comes  for 
action,  we  simply  get  left. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
put  up  the  bars  against  the  ignorant,  and  the  defective,  and  the 
penniless  immigrant;  and  for  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  to 
do  the  right  thing,  the  economic  thing,  and  the  complete  thing; 
regarding  the  defective  classes  just  discussed,  and  furnish  State 
care  for  all  of  them  just  as  it  does  for  the  felon,  the  insane,  and 
the  deaf-mute. 

I  believe  it  is  State  policy  to  do  this  when  we  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  present  and  future  population  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth. 

30  : 
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In  presenting  this  report  of  its  work  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 
30th,  1903,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Rochester  does  so  with 
the  consciousness  that  statistics  cannot  furnish  an  adequate  idea 
of  achievements,  and  that  figures  are  usually  barren  of  sugges- 
tions except  to  those  personally  interested  in  them. 

The  number  of  children  received,  the  number  of  visits  made, 
the  number  of  free  homes  or  adoptions  secured  are  significant 
only  as  furnishing  a  basis  on  which  to  compute  the  amount  of 
money  thereby  spent  for  or  saved  to  the  county. 

But  the  practical  results  of  the  work  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  children,  and  in  the  moral 
and  physical  improvement  arising  from  the  exchange  of  hunger, 
dirt  and  vice,  for  wholesome  food,  comfortable  clothing  and  clean- 
liness, which  will  be  demonstrated  year  after  year  in  their  lives. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  society,  Oct.  1,  1902, 187 

The  number  received  during  the  year, • 64 

Total, 251 

Discharged  during  the  year : 

Adopted, 8 

Returned  to  parents  or  guardians, 19 

Became  21  years  of  age,  2 

Orders  expired — child  becoming  16  years,  3 

Withdrawn  by  overseer  of  the  poor, 1 

Died, 2 

—      35 

Leaving  in  society  October  1,  1903, 216 

These  children  are  cared  for  as  follows: 

In  boarding  homes 124 

In  free  homes    67 

Self-supporting    24 

Supported  by  mother   1 

2ld 

Two  of  the  children  in  boarding  homes  are  partly  paid  for  by 
parents. 

Number  of  children  received  since  incorporation, 458 
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Discharged : 

Adopted, 98 

Indentured, 5 

Reurned  to  parents  or  guardians,  67 

Died,  25 

Became  21  years  of  age,   9 

Orders  expired — child  becoming  16  years, 20 

Orders  withdrawn  or  cancelled, 8 

Discharged  by  vote  of  society, 2 

Committed  to  other  institutions, 8 

242 

Leaving  in  society,  October  1, 1903, 216 

Report  op  Placing-out  Agency  op  the  State  Charitibs  Aid 
Association  to  the  Convention  op  Superintendents  of  the 
Poor  at  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  June,  1904. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
started  at  its  central  office  an  agency  for  the  placing-out  and 
supervision  of  children  in  family  homes.  Begun  in  June,  1898, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  certain  of  the  association's  local 
visiting  committees  throughout  the  State  in  their  work  for  chil- 
dren, the  agency  has  been  able  to  extend  its  cooperation  to  public 
officials  and  private  institutions  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
to  relieve  the  public  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  dependent  children,  who,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
association,  might  still  be  in  institutions  at  public  expense.  The 
number  of  children  placed  in  homes  so  far  is  411. 

The  children  the  association  places  in  free  famiiy  homes  are 
obtained  through  the  following  sources : 

Through  cooperation  with  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
poor  and  boards  of  managers  of  various  institutions  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Through  cooperation  of  the  department  of  public  charities  and 
bureau  of  dependent  children  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
.    Through  the  agencies  for  children  established  by  the  associa- 
tion's local  visiting  committees  in  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  and 
Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 

An  eflfort  has  been  made  to  encourage  those  committees  of  the 
association  which  are  engaged  in  supervising  children  placed-out 
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by  the  superiDtendents  or  overseers  of  the  poor  in  free  or  boarding 
homes,  by  assisting  them  with  the  supervision  of  snch  children, 
and  in  finding  homes  for  those  who  are  not  being  satisfactorily 
cared  for.  The  majority  of  the  children  placed  by  the  association 
are  the  New  York  City  foundlings,  abandoned  and  other  mother- 
less babies  of  the  city,  who  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  Joint  Ck)m- 
mittee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  children  provided  with  free  homes  during  the 
past  six  years  have  been  received  in  this  way,  and  during  the  past 
year  these  babies  constituted  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  placed- 
out.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the^convention  to  hear  a  little  about 
the  work  of  this  committee.  The  committee  was  organized  in 
April,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  city's  found- 
ling babies.  It  has  been  increasingly  successful  in  proving  that 
nearly  all  these  babies,  many  of  whom  are  received  in  very  ^oot 
condition,  can  be  nursed  back  to  life  and  health  if  they  are 
boarded  in  carefully  selected  family  homes,  and  that  excellent 
permanent  free  family  homes  can  be  found  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  placed-out  for  adop- 
tion. Although  many  of  the  babies  under  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  subjected  to  neglect  and  exposure  at  a  very 
tender  age  before  being  received  by  the  committee,  the  number  of 
deaths  among  them  is  very  small.  The  rate  of  mortality  for  the 
foundlings  under  the  care  of  the  joint  committee,  based  on  the 
comparison  of  the  number  that  died  each  year  with  the  total 
number  under  care,  is  as  follows : 

During  first  year  of  work  of  committee  -  -  -  55.9  per  cent. 
During  second  year  of  work  of  committee,  -  -  -  31.1  per  cent 
During  third  year  of  work  ot  committee  -  -  -  18.9L  per  cent. 
During  fourth  year  of  work  of  committee,  -  -  -  -  10.7  per  cent. 
During  fifth  year  of  work  of  committee,  -  -  -  -  11.0  per  cent 
During  sixth  (this  last  year) 10.1  per  cent 

The  reason  why  the  death  rate  in  the  first  years  of  the  work 
was  so  much  greater  than  in  recent  years  is  not  because  the  work 
was  not  well  done  at  first,  but  because  of  several  adverse  circum- 
stances which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  committee.  At 
first  the  babies  received  by  the  committee  were  of  an  specially 
unpromising  class.    The  number  of  foundlings  which  the  commit- 
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tee  was  allowed  at  that  time  to  take  was  limited  to  twenty-five, 
and  the  committee  was  not  generally  allowed  the  selection  of  the 
babies.  Most  of  the  babies  received  were  those  who  were  failing  at 
the  Infant's  Hospital,  RandalFs  Island,  and  for  whom  a  country 
home  seemed  to  offer  a  last  chance  for  life.  They  were  the  babies 
marked  "hopeless"  by  the  doctors  at  the  hospital.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  very  unfavorable  material  with  which  the  committee  had 
to  work  the  death  rate  among  the  babies  under  its  care  was  ver^' 
much  lower  than  had  been  customary  under  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment employed  by  the  city.  In  later  years  it  was  allowed  to  take 
all  the  Protestant  foundlings,  and  what  was  equally,  if  not  more, 
important,  was  allowed  to  take  them  directly  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  were  received, 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  a  transfer  to  Randall's  Island,  with 
the  consequent  exposure  and  change  of  food.  Another  feature 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate 
is  the  very  general  employment  in  recent  years  of  wet-nurses  for 
the  younger  and  weaker  babies.  During  the  first  half  of  the  first 
year  the  committee  was  allowed  the  care  of  all  the  city  found- 
lings. They  were  given  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  babies. 
In  July,  1898,  however,  the  commissioner  of  public  charities 
directed  that  the  committee  should  limit  its  charges  to  the 
Protestant  babies.  The  foundlings  received  by  the  city  are  bap- 
tized alternately  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, therefore,  that  beginning  January,  1901,  the  committee 
would  take  all  the  Protestant  babies,  and  at  this  time  the  Guild 
of  the  Infant  Saviour  was  established  to  take  charge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  babies.  In  October,  1900,  upon  the  request  of 
the  late  Hon.  Adolph  Simis,  commissioner  of  public  charities  for 
the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  the  committee  undertook 
the  care  of  the  foundlings  for  those  boroughs.  They  cared  for 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  babies  until  April,  1902,  when  the 
Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  which  had  been  caring  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  babies  for  over  a  year  in  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  undertook  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
babies  from  the  boroughs. of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  since 
that  time  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  confined  to  caring 
for  Protestant  babies  only  in  all  four  boroughs.  Thus  the  work 
has  grown  and  has  gained  the  public  confidence.  Its  experi- 
mental phase  has  long  been  passed,  and  it  is  now  on  a  basis  of 
assured  success.    We  know  of  no  other  method  of  caring  for 
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babies  of  these  classes  which  is  successful  iu  keeping  so  large  a 
proportion  alive,  and  in  making  so  satisfactory  a  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  city's  wards.  The  babies  are  all  boarded  in  care- 
fully selected  homes,  each  with  a  different  family,  and  most  of 
them  with  women  who  have  lost  their  own  babies  at  birth  and 
act  as  wet-nurses  for  ours.  Thus  they  have  all  the  advantages  of 
"mothering,"  which  is  generally  so  much  more  efficacious  than 
hospital  care  and  nursing.  When  they  are  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  be  taken  from  their  nurses  free  family  homes  are 
found  for  most  of  them  by  the  placing-out  agency  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  and  they  are  transferred  to  the  care 
of  that  agency.  All  but  a  very  few  of  these  babies  have  bemi 
thus  provided  for  before  they  reached  the  age  of  two  years.  It 
is  found  by  the  placing-out  agency  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  childless  families  living  very  comfortably,  many  of  them  in 
the  country,  who  will  take  these  babies  as  their  own,  giving  them 
the  care  and  affection  which  a  child  receives  from  its  own  parents 
in  its  own  home.  The  very  careful  system  of  preliminary  inves- 
tigation carried  on  by  the  agency  insures  the  desirability  of  the 
homes,  and  the  children  are  visited  frequently  by  the  agency 
after  they  have  been  placed-out  to  make  sure  that  they  are  doing 
well,  and  that  the  families  are  prospering. 

The  homes  in  which  we  place  children  are  generally  simple, 
comfortable  homes  of  fairly  well-to-do  people,  and  the  head  of 
the  family  is  usually  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  shopkeeper.  We 
have  some  applications,  however,  from  people  who  are  far  above 
the  average.  As  we  have  always  in  previous  reports  dwelt  on  the 
average  home,  and  tried  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  most 
typical  families  of  which  our  children  have  become  members,  we 
will  this  year  give  a  short  account  of  a  few  of  our  best  homes, 
by  way  of  answering  the  question  so  frequently  asked  when  the 
life-saving  work  for  foundlings  and  abandoned  babies  is 
described:    "But  who  would  take  such  a  child?" 

A  few  months  ago  a  letter  was  -received  from  Mr.  A.,  manager 
of  a  wealthy  iron  company,  saying  that  as  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  married  fifteen  years  and  were  childless,  they  had  decided 
that  if  they  could  find  just  such  a  child  as  they  would  wish,  they 
would  take  it  into  their  home,  legally  adopt  it,  and  give  it  just 
the  same  advantages  as  if  it  were  their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A 
said  they  wished  a  little  baby  girl  of  respectable  parMtage,  pre- 
ferably a  full  orphan,  in  good  physical  condition,  and  a  child  to 
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whom  they  would  feel  no  hesitancy  in  giving  their  own  name. 
We  were  unable  to  procui*e  for  them  a  child  answering  this 
description.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  finally  agreed  to  come  to  the 
association's  rooms  and  see  some  of  the  abandoned  children  in 
our  care.  Among  the  number  brought  to  the  oflSice  was  a  very 
beautiful  little  boy,  a  foundling  three  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mifa. 
A.  immediately  became  interested  in  this  child,  and  finally  Mr. 
A.  remarked,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  give  up  the  question  of  parent- 
age and  take  my  chances  on  that  child."  Little  John  is  now  in 
this  home,  "an  only  son,"  will  have  the  care  and  training  of 
refined  people,  and  in  all  probability  will  inherit  a  child's  share  of 
their  estate. 

Mr.  B.,  a  prosperous  lawyer,  called  at  the  oflSce  to  see  if  we 
had  an  attractive  boy  baby  whom  he  and  his  wife  could  adopt. 
He  stated  that  his  wife  was  somewhat  nervous  and  inclined  to 
feel  despondent  at  times.  It  was  suggested  by  a  neighbor  that 
they  take  a  little  child  for  adoption.  This  thought  came  to  them 
as  a  revelation,  and  he  said  that  within  a  very  few  days  they 
had  become  so  anxious  over  it  that  it  seemed  the  time  would 
never  come  when  they  could  find  a  child.  Upon  investigation  the 
home  was  found  to  be  an  especially  desirable  one.  They  have  a 
very  attractive  and  beautifully  furnished  house  which  they  own. 
Mr.  B.  is  a  highly  educated  man  and  speaks  several  languages. 
A  handsome  promising*  boy  of  a  year  old  was  placed  with  this 
couple.  Mrs.  B.  is  no  longer  nervous,  but  is  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  both  she  and  her  husband  say  a  million  dollars  could 
not  buy  their  boy. 

A  little  blind  baby  foundling,  not  yet  a  year  old,  came  into  the 
care  of  the  association  when  an  infant  of  but  a  few  weeks  of  age. 
The  future  for  this  little  child  looked  dark,  indeed,  as  it  would 
naturally  appear  an  impossibility  to  find  a  family  who  would 
take  for  adoption  a  child  in  any  way  defective.  A  good  woman^ 
with  great  affection  for  children,  was  given  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing this  little  girl.  She  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
child  as  time  went  on,  and  her  affection  grew  so  strong  that  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  if  it  were  possible  she  would  take  the 
little  one  for  adoption.  Her  husband  also  became  interested  in  this 
special  child  through  his  wife's  affection  for  her,  and  gave  bin 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  baby.  The'  little  one  was  placed 
with  this  family  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  tell  us  they 
hope  to  go  to  Europe  next  summer,  and  that  it  is  their  intention 
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while  there  to  consult  the  best  oculists  abroad,  so  that  if  it  in 
possible  her  sight  may  be  restored.  Even  if  nothing  can  be 
done,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  say  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  their 
decision  to  keep  her,  and  that  baby  will  always  be  their  dear 
daughter.  This  we  should  consider  one  of  our  most  promising 
homes,  and  even  though  the  little  one  placed  with  them  had  been  a 
normal  child,  she  would  have  been  fortunate  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  these  good  people. 

An  excellent  home  in  one  of  the  New  England  states  was  foun«1 
for  a  foundling  boy,  with  a  woman  who  is  devoting  her  life  and 
money  to  the  care  of  dependent  children.  Miss  E.,  in  applying 
for  this  baby  stated  to  us  that  her  little  family  of  adopted  chit- 
dren  numbered  six  at  this  time,  that  she  herself  was  one  of 
twelve  children,  and  as  she  liked  large  families  she  could  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  one.  A  line  from  a  recent  letter, 
quoted  here  assures  us  that  little  John,  who  is  No.  7,  has  his  full 
share  of  the  affection  of  Miss  E.  "We  call  our  baby  Jack.  He 
is  all  a  baby  should  be  and  a  perpetual  happiness.  He  thinks  hia 
mother  was  just  made  for  his  satisfaction,  instead  of  realizing 
the  truth  of  the  case  that  he  came  for  her  satisfaction.  He  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  I  am  to  him." 

In  closing  this  rrprn  t  I  wish  to  state  that  we  are  always  ready 
to  assist  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  in  placing  any  children 
dependent  upon  their  county  for  support  whom  they  are  unable 
through  their  own  agency  or  other  source  to  place,  and  also  to 
ask  from  them  their  cooperation  in  helping  us  find  homes  for 
some  of  the  babies  in  our  care.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  superintendent  of  the  poor,  or  delegate  to  the  convention,  the 
names  of  childless  couples  whom  they  may  know  in  the  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  give  a  home  to  one  of  these  little 
homeless  babies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  W.  Gut. 

Committee  of  organization  then  presented  their  report  which 
was  accepted. 
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Convention  Hall,  Friday  Morning. 

Mr.    President: — Your    committee    on    organization    would 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 
For  president — John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Suffolk. 
First  vice  president — Wm.  Van  Duzer,  Chemung. 
Second  vice  president — W.  W.  Collins,  Newburgh. 
Secretary  and  treasurer — J.  W.  Ives,  Wyoming. 

(Signed) 

E.  B.  Nichols, 

D.  W.  Hitchcock, 
Cortland  Crosman, 
w.  h.  townsend, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  time  and  place  was  then  read, 
and  on  motion,  accepted. 

Your  committee  on  time  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  poor  for  the  State  of  New  York,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

That  from  the  best  information  which  your  committee  has  been 
able  to  obtain  it  seems  wise  to  select  Lake  Placid,  Essex  county, 
as  the  place  and  the  date  beginning  Tuesday,  June  23rd,  and  to 
continue  four  days. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ' 

W.  W.  Collins, 
John  W.  Brown, 

E.  C.  Smballib, 
Wm.  C.  Acker, 
D.  C.  Grunder, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  moved  that  as  there  was  a  report  current  that 
llie  hotel  at  Lake  Placid  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  that  power  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  time  and  place,  for  the 
selection  of  another  place,  if  necessary.  Motion  seconded  and 
carried. 

Report  of  secretary  and  treasurer  read  and  accepted. 
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Report  op  Treasurer  Jambs  W.  Ives. 

Patchoguc,  June  28,  19M. 

Receipts. 

Balance  as  per  last  report, f  32  15 

Contributions  received, 320  00 

1352  15 

Disbursements. 

Paid  Spendelow  Printing  Co., |193  04 

Miss  Greenville,  stenographer, 35  00 

Stenographer  at  convention, 2  00 

Secretary  and  treasurer  bill, 19  30 

Printing  programmes,   15  75 

265  09 

Balance  in  treasury, |87  06 

Motion  made  that  the  secretary  and  treasurer  be  paid  foO  a 
year  for  his  services;  that  to  be  the  salary.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Kerr : — Mr.  Long  has  left  and  he  requested  me  to  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Report  of  committee  on 
resolutions  then  read  and  accepted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

Resolved,  The  members  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  wish  to  express  their  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  entertainment  provided  by  the  committee  of 
supervisors  and  citizens  of  Suflfolk  county.  They  especially  wish 
to  convey  their  thanks  for  the  splendid  banquet  at  the  Clifton 
House,  not  forgetting  their  enjoyable  ride  to  Easthampton  Beach 
and  the  unique  shore  dinner  at  Peconic  Bay. 

They  also  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Ed.  Bailey,  jr.,  and 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  who 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  members  of  this  convention. 

The  convention  also  extends  its  thanks  to  Mr.  John  J.  £[irkpat- 
rick,  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  Suffolk  county,  who  has  done  so 
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much  to  further  the  interests  of  this  meeting  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  members. 

The  members  of  the  convention  also  tender  their  thanks  to  the 
management  of  the  Long  Island  K.  R.  for  their  courtesy  in*  plac- 
ing a  special  train  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  committee,  thereby 
enabling  the  members  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  for  which 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island  is  noted. 

To  the  members  of  the  press,  and  especially  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  to  all  others  who  have  assisted  in  making  this  gather- 
ing a  success,  the  convention  extends  its  sincere  thanks. 

The  convention  also  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  which  has  been  repre- 
sented by  delegates  during  its  session  and  hopes  for  a  closer  and 
continued  cooperation  in  this  work. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  extended  to  the  retir- 
ing president,  Mr.  Patrick  Redmond,  of  Watertown,  for  the  able 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  guided  the  deliberations 
of  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  convention  be  requested  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  duly  attested,  to  all  persons 
designated  therein. 

Signed, 

L.  L.  Long,  Erie  cojanty. 
F.  J.  Lattimorb,  Auburn. 
Henry  D.  Kerr,  Huntington. 
A.  B.  Parker,  Jefferson  county. 
D.  C.  Brooks,  Tioga  county. 

Closing  address  by  President  Redmond: 

The  work  of  this  convention  is  now  ended,  but  I  cannot  leave 
without  extending  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  you  have 
shown  me  throughout  the  sessions  and  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
which  has  been  apparent  in  the  discussions.  I  am  confident  that 
the  meeting  has  been  one  of  profit  to  us  all.  I  trust  that  you 
will  take  home  with  you  the  ideas  that  have  been  presented  and 
iu  your  several  spheres  make  such  application  of  them  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer.  In  this  way  only  will  this  convention  be  a 
success.  In  this  way  only  will  the  cause  of  charity  be  advanced. 
In  this  way  only  shall  we  have  performed  our  full  duty  and  have 
fulfilled  the  commissions  intrusted  to  us. 
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Wishing  you  a  safe  return  to  your  homes  and  a  pro8i)erous, 
profitable  and  happy  year,  I  now  declare  this  convention 
adjourned. 


LIST  OP  DELEGATES. 


Acker,  Wm.  C,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Steuben  Co.  . 
Allen,  John  J.,  Supervisor  .... 
Baker,  Jonathan,  (and  wife)  Keeper  and  Matron^ 

Suffolk  Co. 

Baker,  Mary  P.  and  Rosalie 
Band,  Wm.  H.         .         .         .     -    . 
Barry,  John  J.,  Catholic  Home  Bureau 

Bernstein,  Solomon,  Supervisor     . 
Blair,  George,  Dept.  Charities 
Bookhout,  A.  J.,  (and  wife)  Overseer 
Brown,  John  W.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Otsego  Co.. 
Brooks,  D.  C,  Supt.  Tioga  Co. 

Burr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carll  S 

Butler,  Edmond  J.,  Catholic  Home  Bureau     . 
Carstens,  C.  C.  Asst.  Sec.  N.  Y.  City  Charity  Org 

Society        ...... 

Child,  Byron  M.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  State  and  Alien 

Poor 

Ciegler,  Edwin  R.,  Supervisor,  Oneida  Co. 

Clark,  L.,  Com'r  of  Charities 

Clark,  George  B.,  Supervisor  Genesee  Co. 

Collins,  W.  W.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  of  City  Poor  . 

Connor,  John,  Clerk  Bd.  Supervisors,  Columbia  Co. 

Corbett,  Florence  R.,  Dept.  Public  Charities     . 

Crosman,  C,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Genesee  Co.     . 

Craft,  Geo.  H.,  (and  wife)  "  "        " 

Cullen,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Erie  Co.  Agent 

Deacon,  Mary  A.,         .         .         . 

Decker,  A.  V.,  (and  wife)  Keeper,  Greene  Co. 

Devondorf,  F.  B.,  (and  wife) 

Dimock,  D.,  (wife  and  child)  Supervisor 

Doherty,  Wm.  J.,  Catholic  Home  Bureau 

Doty,  John  P.,  Supt.  Wayne  Co.      . 


Bath 
Elmira 

Yaphank 


Mt.  Vernon 

105 E  22d 

New  York 

Elmira 

New  York 

Oneonta 

Cooperstown 

Spencer 

Commack 

New  York 

New  York 

Albany 

Ava 

Mt.  Vernon 

Pembroke 

Newburgh 

Philmont 

New  York 

Alexander 

Oakfield 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Cario 

Watertown 

Corfu 

New  York 

Wolcott 
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Doxey,  F.  W.,  (and  wife)  CommiBsioner      .         .       Newburgn 

Drury,  Margaret  C Rochester 

Dudley,  H.  A.,  Supervisor  Wyoming  Co.  .  .  Warsaw 

Dougherty,  James  E.,  Deputy  Com'r  of  Charities  .  New  York 
Ewell,  Wm.  H.,  Supt.  Wyoming  Co.  .  .  .  Wyoming 
Eggleston,  L.  J.,'Ch.  B'd  Supenrisors,  Dutchess  Co.  Millerton 
Fitzgerald,  J.  M.,  (and  wife)  Supervisor  Jefferson 

Co Sacketts  Harbor 

Ford,  John  I.,  Supervisor Chemung  Co. 

Gardiner,  Richard Rochester 

George,  A.  J.,  (and  wife)  Supervisor  Wyoming  Co.  Varysburg 

Gilette,  Willis,  Supervisor  Monroe  Co.     .         .         .        Rochester 

Goler,  Amelia  M.,  Children's  Agent 

Gorton,  Harriet,  L.  I.  State  Hospital 

Grant,   R.   O.,    (and   wife)     Supervisor  Jefferson 

Co Thousand  Islands 

Grunder,  D.  C,  (and  wife)   Supt.  and  Matron,  All. 

Co 

Graham,  H.  P.,  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane 

Society 

Greene,  B.  F.,  Supervisor  Dutchess  Co. 

Guy,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.,  Children's  Agent  S.  C.  A. 

Asso 

Hacker,  Mary  A.,  Supt.  B.  O.  A 

Hallenbeck,  Wells  A.,  Supervisor  Erie  Co.        .         .  " 

Hart,  T.  A.,  (and  wife)  Keeper  and  Matron,  Genesee 

Co Linden 

Hewitt,  Lei  and,  Supt.  Cayuga  Co.  .         .         .  Auburn 

Hill,  Robt.  W.,  Inspector  State  Board  of  Charities  Albany 

Hichcock,  David  W.,  (and  wife)  City  Supt.     .  Poughkeepsie 


Kings  Park 


Angelica 

Cohoes 
Matteawan 

New  York 
Buffalo 


Holleran,  Daniel,  Supervisor         .... 

Hopkins,  A.,  (and  wife) 

House,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.,  Erie  Co.  Agent 

House,  Dr.  C.  W. 

Howard,  Frederic,  (and  daughter)  Supervisor  Erie 

Co 

Ingalsbe,  S.  A.,  (and  wife)  Supervisor  Genesee  Co. 
Ireland,  John  E.,  (and  wife)  .... 

Ives,  James  W.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Wyo.  Co. 


Elmira 
Armonk 
Holland 


Buffalo 

Oakfield 

Amityville 

Java  Village 
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Jackson^  Wm.  B.,  (wife  and  daughter)  Supervisor 

Erie  Co Holland 

Jordon,  W.  B.,  Supervisor Dutchess  Co. 

Kerr,  H.  D.,  (and  wife)    State  Board  of  Charities  Huntington 

Kinkead,  Rev.  T.  L Peekskill 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  J.,  Supt.  Suffolk  Co.         .         .     •    .  Patchogue 

Kinsella,  P.  A.,  and  wife Painted  Post 

Kelly,  Wm.  H.,  Supervisor  Wayne  Co.        .         •  NewaA 

Lainhart,  Addison,  Supt.  Tioga  Co.       .         .         .  Oswego 

Lattimore,  Frank  J.,  Supt.  Charities        .        .         .  Auburn 

Lee,  Albert  H.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Niagara  Co.            .  Lockport 

Lee,  Arthur  D.,  Supervisor Oneida  Co. 

Lodge,  C.  v.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Monroe  Co.        .        .  Rochester 

Long,  L.  L.,  (wife  and  three  sons)  Supt.  Erie  Co.     .  Buffalo 

Louden,  Wm.  F.             Amityville 

Louden,  John " 

Lasher,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.,  Supervisor  Columbia  Co.         .  Qermantown 

Lathrop,  Cyrus  C,  State  Board  Charities         .         .  Albany 

Long,  E.  B.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Westchester  Co.         .  White  Plains 

Luce,  Dr.  C.  A.,  and  wife Amityville 

Lyon,  Samuel,  Supervisor  Wayne  Co.     .         .         .  Pultneyville 

Mabie,  Henry,  (and  wife) Patterson 

Mayhew,  F.  W.,  (and  wife)  Supervisor         .         .  Watertown 

May  hew,  Jennie  E " 

MeddoughjF.W.,  (and  wife)  Supervisor          .         .  Elmira 

McDuvall,  Charles East  View 

Miller,  Geo.  D.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Tioga  Co.     .         .  Waverly 

Miller,  Calvin,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Sullivan  Co.             .  Bethel 

Morehouse,  C.  F.,  Super\'i8or  Dutchess  Co.      .         .  Red  Hook 
Mallery,  W.  A.,  jr.,  Ch.  Bd.  Super\i8ors  Columbia  Co.     Hillsdale 

Miller,  Jacob,  Supervisor      .....  Dutchess  Co. 

McNeil,  R.J Patchogue 

McKenna,  Dr.  Chas.  F.,  Catholic  Home  Bureau 

105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 

Nichols,  E.  B.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Jeff.  Co.          .         .  Watertown 

Orwen,  Mary  R Rochester 

Palmer,  Isaac,  Supervisor                .         .         .         .  Rochester 
Parish,    Dr.    Charles    E.    (and    wife)    Supervisor 

Otsego  Co Maryland 

Parker,  A.  B.,  wife  and  son        ....  Watertown 

Pearse,  S.  W.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Saratoga  Co.       .  Ballston  Spa 
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Pierce,  J.  W.,  Supt.  W.  T.  Home  .  '  .  .  White  Plains 
Prince,  George,  Becord  Clerk  Supt.  of  Poor,  Erie  Cg.    .    Buffalo 

Quinn,  B.  C,  Supt.  Chenango  Co Preston 

Scoltic,  Mrs.  Julia  N.,  Erie  Co.  Agent        .         .         .        Buffalo 

Sherrill,  D.  S East  Hampton 

Smeallie,  W.  B.,   (wife  and  two  daughters)    Supt. 

Montgomery  Co Sprakers 

Smith,  Nathan  B.,  (and  wife)  Putnam  Go      .         .  Carmel 

Smith,  D.  C,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Oneida  Co.  .  ".  .  Bome 
Smith,  Harry  C.  (and  wife)  Superintendent  .  .  Kingston 
Smith,  A.  D.,  Supt.  Essex  Co.  .  .  .  Whallonsburg 
Smith,  Warren  P.,  (and  wife)         ...         .         .  Armonk 

Stocking,  M.  T.,  Supt.  St.  Lawrence  Co.  .  .  .  Canton 
Bedmond,  P.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Charities  .  .  Watertown 
Boe,  J[ohn,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Greene  Co  .         .        Greenville 

Bivenburgh,  J.  H.,  Supt.  Columbia  Co Ghent 

Townsend,  W.  H.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Yates  Co.        .         Penn  Tan 

Tindall,  J.  W Auburn 

Trimble,  A.  J.,  (and  wife)  Keeper  ....  Auburn 
Trott,  E.,  Children's  Aid  Society  .         .         .         New  York 

Vanduzer,    Wra.    C,     (wife  and  daughter)    Supt. 

Chemung  Co Elmira 

Van  Deusen,  C.  C,  Overseer      ....       East  Hampton 

Wade,  Minnie  B., Hudson 

Walter,  Charles Auburn 

Wallis,  W.  J., Albany 

Warren,  Arthur,  Supervisor Bochester 

Weisz,  C.  E.,  Dep't  Public  Charities  .  .  .  New  York 
Westover,  Orra  B.,  Supt.  Schenectady  Co.      .         .     Schenectady 

Whelan,  Patrick  Yonkers 

Wilber,  J.  J.,  Supervisor  Columbia  Co.  .  .  Chatham  Centre 
Wisner,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Ontario  Co. .     .         .       , .        Canandaigua 

Wilson,  M.  J.,  Supervisor Butler 

Wurtenberg,  Henrietta  M.,  Erie  Co.  Agent  .         .         Buffalo 

Zoller,  Frank  B.,  (and  wife)  Supt.  Herkimer  Co.        Middleville 
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Saljury  Classiflcation  CommiBsion 

(Chapter  230  of  the  Laws  of  1903) 

Enoch  V.  Stoddakd,  M.  D,  Otto  KELaET 

Prendent  State  Board  of  Charities,  Chairman  State  Comptroller 


aecretary,  Robkrt  W.  Hbbbebo,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCHEDULE 


OF 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

(INCLUDING  ALLOWANCES  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  VACATION  AND  LAUNDRY) 
IN  THE  STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH 
REPORT  TO  THE  FISCAL  SUPERVISOR;  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  COMP- 
TROLLER AND  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1906,  IN  AC(X)RDANCE  WITH  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CHAPTER  239  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  1903;  TO  GO  INTO  EFFECT  OCTTOBER  1.  1905 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

SALARY  CLASSIFICATION  COMMISSION 


Whbebas,  By  chapter  239  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  which  amende 
chapter  413  of  the  LawB  of  1897,  known  bb  the  State  Finance 
Law,  and  became  a  law  April  24, 1903,  the  State  Comptroller  and 
the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  are  required  to 
classify  into  grades  the  oflScers  and  employes  of  the  various 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  required  by  law  to  report 
to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Governor 
changes  in  the  salaries  and  wages  of  such  officers  and  employes. 
Now,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said 
statute,  chapter  239  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  thereby  conferred,  we,  Enoch  V.  Stoddard,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  Otto  Kelsey,  State  Comp- 
troller, do  hereby  classify  into  grades  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  various  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  required 
by  law  to  report  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  and  with  the  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Governor  of  the  changes  recommended  in 
such  salaries  and  wages,  duly  had  and  obtained,  do  hereby  fix 
the  salaries  and  wages  to  be  paid  such  officers  and  employes, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedules  this  day  adopted, 
to  go  into  effect  October  1,  1905 ;  always  provided  that  sufficient 
means  are  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  and  available  for 
these  purposes. 

E.    V.    STODDARD, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
OTTO   KELSEY, 

State  Comptroller. 

Dated,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  26,  1905. 
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GENERAL  RULES 


VACATIONS. 

The  following  vacations,  with  salariee  or  wages,  shall  be  al- 
lowed, but  no  compensation  shall  be  granted  for  anj  further 
leave  of  absence  that  may  be  taken  by  any  oflScer  or  employee : 

A — 4  weeks. 

Administration   Department. 
Superintendents  4  weeks  (28  d-ays) 

Religious  Department. 
Chaplains   4  weeks  (28  days) 

Medical  Department. 

Pathologists  4  weeks  (28  days) 

Physicians 4  weeks  (28  days) 

B — 2  weeks. 

Administration  Department. 

Assistant  superintendents 2  weeks 

Agents 2  weeks 

Captain  of  boat 2  weeks 

Chief  clerks  2  weeks 

Clerks    2  weeks 

Junior  clerks , i 2  weeks 

Marshals 2  weeks 

Organists '. 2  weeks 

Stenographers   2  weeks 


(14 

dajfl) 

(14 

daya) 

(14 

days) 

(14 

days) 

(14 

days) 

(14 

days) 

(14 

days) 

(14 

days) 

(14 

days) 
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Finance  -Dbpabtmbnt. 

Bookkeepere 2  weeks  (14  dajs) 

Assistant  bookkeepers 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Book  and.  storekeepers 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Cfi^Wei* 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Clerks  .-. 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Junior  clerks 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Quartermaster 2  weeks  (14  days) 

AssLrtant  quartermaster 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Stenographers   2  weeks  (14  days) 

Stewards 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Storekeepers 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Supervision  Department. 

Attendants 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Oliief  guards  2  weeks  (14  days) 

Q^'ftJ^ 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Inspectors 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Matrons 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Assistant  matrons 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Supervisors 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Assistant  supervisors 2  weeks  (14  daj^s) 

Enqineerinq  Department. 

Chief  engineers  and  electricians 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Assistant  engineers  and  electricians 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Educational — Scholastic  Department. 

Superintendents,  assistant  superintendentsj,  teadiers^  instruct- 
ors, stereotypers : 
Those  who  are  employed  the  entire  year  to 

receive  2  weeks  (14  days) 

Educational — Industrial  Department. 
Superintendents,  instructors: 
Those  who  are  employed  the  entire  year  to 

receive  2  weeks  (14  days) 
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DI8CIPLINB — ^MlLITABY  DBPABTMBNT. 

InstructorB 2  weeks  (14  days) 

DisciPLiNB — ^Nautical  Dbpabtmbnt. 
Instructors 2  weeks  (14  days) 

DisciPLiNB — ^Physical  Dbpabtmbnt. 
Instructors 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Mbdical  Dbpabtmbnt. 

Matrons  (hospital) 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Assistanit  matrons  (hospital)   . , 2  weeks  (14  diays) 

Chief  nurses 2  weeks  (14  days) 

.Nurses 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Pharmacists 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Assistant  physicians 2  weeks  (14  days) 

DoMBffiic  Dbpabtmbnt. 
Housekeepers 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Kitchen  Department. 

Chefs  2  weeks  (14  days) 

Superintendents  mess-hall  and  kitchen 2  weeks  (14  days) 

Buildings  and  Repairs. 
Master  mechanics 2  weeks  (14  days) 

C — I  week. 

Administration. 

Coachmen 1  week  (7  days) 

Messengers 1  week  (7  days) 

Ushers 1  week  (7  days) 

Watchmen 1  week  (7  days) 

Supervision. 
Barbers 1  week  (7  days) 
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Enginebbino. 

Firemen 1  week  (7  days) 

Electric-light  linemen 1  week  (7  days) 

Engine  oilers  and  tenders 1  week  (7  days) 

Steamfitters 1  week  (7  days) 

Laborers 1  week  (7  days) 

Industrial. 

Dressmakers 1  week  (7  days) 

Gloakmakers 1  week  (7  days) 

Hosemakers  1  week  (7  days) 

Seamstresses 1  week  (7  days) 

Shoemakers 1  week  (7  days) 

Tailors 1  week  (7  days) 

Tailoresses   1  week  (7  days) 

Domestic. 

Domestics 1  week  (7  days) 

Waiters 1  week  (7  days) 

Kitchen. 

Cooks 1  week  (7  days) 

Assistant  cooks 1  week  (7  days) 

Kitchen  helpers 1  week  (7  days) 

Bakery. 

Bakers 1  week  (7  days) 

Laundry. 

Head  laundrymen 1  week  (7  days) 

Launderers  and  laundresses 1  week  (7  days) 

Buildings  and  Repairs. 

Blacksmiths 1  week  (7  days) 

Carpenters  1  week  (7  days) 

Masons  and  bricklayers 1  week  (7  days) 

Painters   1  week  (7  days) 

Plumbers 1  week  (7  days) 
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Farm  and  Grounds. 

Farmers 1  week  (7  days) 

Assistant  farmers 1  week  (7  days) 

Floriste 1  week  (7  daye) 

Gardenersi  1  week  (7  days) 

Laborers 1  week  (7  days) 

Sewerage  tenders 1  week  (7  days) 

Teamsters 1  week  (7  days) 

Dairymen  1  week  (7  days) 

Butchers 1  week  (7  days) 


MAINTENANCE. 

Where  maintenance  is  provided  in  these  schedules  for  any 
employee,  and  the  institution  is  unable  to  furnish  it,  |10  per 
month  shall  be  allowed  in  lieu  thereof,  apportioned  at  the  rate 
of  |2.50  per  month  for  each  meal,  and  |2.50  per  month  for 
lodging. 

3. 
LAUNDRY  ALLOWANCE. 

Employees  residing  at  the  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
a  reasonable  amount  of  laundry  work  done  for  them  at  the  in- 
stitution without  charge. 

4. 

SCHOLASTIC  TERM. 

Payments  to  scholastic  teachers  shall  be  based  on  a  ten 
month  term  of  service,  constituting  the  school  year. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Raybrook. — The  diflference  in  amount 
of  these  salaries  and  wages  and  those  of  similar  positions  in  other 
institutions  is  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  location  and 
character  of  the  hospital  and  the  class  of  patients  to  be  treated. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — $3,500  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Indnfltriai  School,  Rocbester — f3,500  a  year  and  main- 
temance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randal Ps  Island,  N.  Y. — f4,000  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Gifrhj,  Hudson;  |1,600  a 
year  and  maintenance.  Weetem  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women^  Albion;  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Wiwnen, 
Bedford — Population  undfer  200,  |1,200  a  year  and  main- 
tenance;* population,  200  to  500,  |1,500  a  year  and  main- 
ten'ance ;  population  over  500,  |1,800  a  year  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Ineftitution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chikk^en,  Syra- 
cuse— 14,000  a  year  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
|2,500  a  year  and  maintenaoice. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — {4,000  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 14,000  a  year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Bajtayia — ^Population 
under  200,  |2,000  a  year  and  maintenance;  population  200 
to  500,  |2,500  a  year  and<  maintenance;  population  over 
500,  {3,000  a  year  and  mainteniance. 

Thomaa  Indian  School,  Iroquoda — {2,000  a  year  and  msaintenaace. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (comman- 
dant)— {3,500  a  year,  with  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corp©  Home,  Oxford  (superin- 
tendent and  steward) — {1,500  a  year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
moniary  Tuberculoeis,  Raybrook — {3,600  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

*  Reduction  in  salary  not  to  oootir  unleM  the  population  oontinufla  ItM  than  900  for  iix 
oonaooutiTe  months. 

19 
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ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 12,500  a  year  and.  main- 
tenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  — 11,500  a  year  and 
mainten'an'Oe. 

House  of  Refuge,  RandalPe  Island!,  N.  Y. — 11,800  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  .State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudison;  |1,000 
a  year  and  maintenance.  Weetern  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women,  Albdon;  New  York  Sitate  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Bedfoord — ^Population  under  200,  |900  a  year  and 
maintenance;  'population,  200  to  500,  |1,000  a  year 
and  maintenanice;  population  over  500,  |1,200  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (adjutant) — 
|1,500  a  year  and  dwelling,  with  fuel  and  light,  on  the  Home 
grounds;  fodder,  also,  for  house. 

AGENTS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmiita  (transfer  agent) — flOO  a 
nM>nth  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira  (parole  agent — ^New  York 
Prison  Association) — 11,200  a  year;  (parole  agent,  Buf- 
falo)--|300  a  year. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (parole  agent — ^Prot.) — 11,200 
a  year  and  maintenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (parole  agent — R.  C).  See 
Catholic  chaplain. 

Hou»e  of  Refuge,  Randairs  Island,  N.  Y.  (parole  agent,  man) — 
|1,200  a  year  and  maintenance;  (assistant  parole  agent, 
man) — 150  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson;  (parole 
agent,  woman) — 1720  a  year  and  maintenance.  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  (parole  agent,  womain) — 
|720  a  year  and'  maintenance. 

^'Reduction  in  salary  not  to  occur  unless  the  population  continues  less  than  200  for  six 
eonseoutive  months. 
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Craig  Colony,  Sonjea — ^Not  to  exceed  |5  a  day  (a«  provided  by 

chapter  356,  Laws  of  1902.) 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors?  Home,  Bath   (Eastern 

agent) — 1300  a  year. 

CAPTAIN  OP  BOAT. 

Hon«e  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  T.  (Captain  of  ferry  boat 
'' Refuge") — 1105  a  month  and  dwelling  on  the  institution 
grounds. 

CHIEF  CLERKS. 

New  Yoiic  State  Reformatory,  Elmirar— 11,500  a  year  and  main- 
tenance.   • 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 170  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Houae  of  Refuge,  Randall's  lelands,  N.  Y. — 1900  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
|50  a  month  and  maintenance. 

CLERKS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f35  to  |50  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester   (superintendent's  clerk) — 

tt35  to  |40  a  month  and  maintenance;  other  clerks,  |35  a 

month  and  maintenance. 

JUNIOR  CLERKS. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— 115  a  month  and  maintenance. 

COACHMEN. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — f35  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Indfustrial  School,  Rochester — f35  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  Der  annum, 
t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  aa  follows:  First  year,  |35;  second  year,  937,50; 
third  year  and  thereafter.  $40. 
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New  York  State  Traindng  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — 135  a 
month  and  mainteniance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatmenit  of  Incipient  Pul- 
nKHuary  Tuberculosis,  Baybrook — 135  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion — 136  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— f  35  a  month  aed  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — f35  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptic®,  Sonyea — f35  a  month  and'  vasdn- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailora'  Home,  Bath — {35  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — 136  a 
nK>nth  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Newarit — 135  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — 135  a  month  and  maintenance. 

MARSHALS. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Qirte,  Hudson  (woman) — 

|60  a  month  andi  imaintenance. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion  (woman) — 160  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  (woman) — 

|60  a  month  and  maintenance. 

MESSENGERS. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. — 115  a  month  and 
maintenance. 
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BAND. 

New  York  State  Soldfiens  and  Sailora'  Home — To  be  composed 
of  not  to  exceed  a  bandmaster  and  fourteen  paid  membese 
claasified  as  follows :  Bandmaster,  |70  a  month ;  mnsicianBy 
one  at  |50  a  month,  one  at  |33  a  month,  six  at  |28  a  month, 
four  at  |26  a  month,  one  at  |25  a  month,  one  at  |14  a  month. 
Bandmaster  andi  musicians  to  be  famished  with  necessary 
rooms  and  proyisums. 

ORGANISTS. 
State  Industrial  School,  Bocfaestear  (organist  and  ufiher — ^Prot.) — 

141.67  a  month  and  maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (organist— R.  C.)— 120.83  a 

month  and  maintenance. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — f50  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

STENOGRAPHERS. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (woman) — 140  a  montli  and 

maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.  ( woman )r-f40  a  month 

and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson  (woman) — 

{30  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion  (woman) — 130  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  (woman) — 

|30  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Syracuse  State  Institution   for  Peeble-Minded  Children,   Syra- 
cuse (woman) — 130  a  month  and  maintenance. 
State   Custodial   Asylum   for   Peeble-Minded!  Women,    Newark 

(woman) — 130  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome  (woman) — 130  a  month 

and  maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (woman) — 140  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (woman) — 130 

a  month  and  maintenance. 
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Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois  (woman) — 130  a  month  and 
maintenan-ce. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sadloma'  Home,  Bath  (woman) — 
|40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Haverstraw  (woman) — f30  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Eaybrook — *|35  to  |40  a  month  and 
maintenanice. 

USHERS. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse (girl) — 115  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (girl) — $15  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (girl) — fl5  a 
montii  and  maintenance. 

WATCHMEN. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse—435  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asjium,  Rome — ?35  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — $35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — $45  a  month 
during  school  year,  without  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — $35  a  month  and;  main- 
tenance. 

*  Increase  from  minimtim  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  per  annum. 
35 
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BOOKKEEPERS. 

New  York  State  Reformiatory,  Elmira  (man) — 175  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. — f 70  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson  (woman)  — 
|45  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion  (woman) — $45  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
(man) — 150  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark 
(woman) — 140  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome  (man) — f50  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (man) — f75  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (man) — $45  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois  (woman) — 140  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (man) — flOO 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford  (and 
stenographer,  woman) — 150  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook  (storekeeper  and  purchase 
clerk)— $1,000  to  $1,200  a  year  and  maintenance. 

ASSISTANT  BOOKKEEPERS. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (man) — $40 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

18 
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ROOK  AND  STOREKEEPERS. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson  (woman) — 

f45  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion   (woman)- — (45 

a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  (woman) — 

|45  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Oare  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 

Children,  West  Haverstraw — 160  a  month  and  maintenance. 

CASHIER. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— fl,200  a 
year  without  maintenance.  Assistant  cashier,  |75  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

CLERKS. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (woman) — f50  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. — 160  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.   (treasurer's  clerk) — 

f25  a  month  without  maintenanice. 

JUNIOR  CLERKS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira. — f35  to  |50  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
State   Custodial    Asylum   for   Feeble-Minded   Women,    Newark 

(woman) — f20  a  month  and  maintenance. 

QUARTERMASTER. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 11,800  a 
year  and  dwelling,  with  fuel  and  light,  on  the  Home  ground; 
also  use  of  horse  and  wagon,  with  board  for  the  horse. 

ASSISTANT  QUARTERMASTER. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — f75  a  month 
and  maintenance. 
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STENOGRAPHER. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea. — 140  a  month  and  maintenance. 

STEWARDS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira—f  1,500  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — f  1,500  a  year  without  main- 
tenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — fl,500  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson  (woman) — 
f  1,000  a  year  and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion — ^Population  under 
200,  |1,200  a  year;  over  200,  |1,500  a  year,  without  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  (woman) — 
|1,000  a  year  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— 11,200  a  year  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 11,200  a  year  and  main- 
tenance; when  population  is  500,  |1,500  a  year,  without 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 11,500  a  year  and  maintenance;  when 
population  is  1,000,  |1,800  a  year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (steward  and 
storekeeper) — Population  under  200,  |1,000  a  year  and 
board ;  over  200,  |1,200  a  year  and  board. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath.  See  Quar- 
termaster. 

STOREKEEPERS. 

Scale  of  wages  on  which  compensation  is  based: 
Population  under  200 — Women,  |35,  men,  f45  a  month   and 

maintenance. 
Population  200  to  500 — ^Women,  |40,  men,  |50  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
Population  500  to  1,000 — Women,  |45,  men,  |55  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
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Population  over  1,000— Women,  |50,  men,  |60  a  month  and 
maintenance. 
(See  compensation  at  varions  institutions  following.) 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 160  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — f55  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — 155  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— 156  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
|40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 150  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f 50  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Coppa  Home,  Oxford— 140  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

TREASURERS. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f  100  a  month,  as  provided  by  chapter 
646  of  the  Laws  of  1896. 
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SUPERVISION 

ATTENDANTS. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  women— *f20  to  f25  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  women — *|20  to  |25  a  month 
and  maintenance;  jnan  at  waiting  room  on  dock,  f35  a  month 
without  maintename. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — Man  at  waiting  room  on 
dock,  f35  a  month  without  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse; State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women, 
Newark;  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — Men,  night, 
f 25  a  month ;  men,  day,  *f 20  to  f 25  a  month ;  women,  night, 
t|16  to  |20  a  month ;  women,  day,  ff  14  to  f  18  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — Men,  night,  |25  a  month ;  men,  day,  *|20 
to  |25  a  month ;  women,  night,  ff  1^  to  |20  a  month ;  women, 
day,  tf  14  to  f  18  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — ff  1^  to  f 20  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

BARBERS. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 115  a  month 
and  board  for  himself  and  assistant.  Members  of  the  Home 
who  have  pensions,  pay  for  his  services  to  them. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 130  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 130  a  month  and  maintenance. 

CHIEF  GUARDS. 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 175  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

*Inorease  from  minimum  to  maximum,  as  follows:  First  year,  $20  per  month;  second  year 
$22  per  month;  third  year  and  thereafter,  $25  per  month. 
^  t.Increaae  from  Tnimmnm  to  maximimi  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month  per  annum. 
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State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 160  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — f60  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

GUARDS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira— *$40  to  |60.a  month  and 
maintenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 145  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — *f40  to  |50  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — f45  a  month, 
without  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge,  Albion — $45  a  month,  without  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — 145  a 
month,  without  maintenance. 

INSPECTOR. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — flOO  a 
month  and  dwelling,  with  fuel  and  light,  on  the  Home 
grounds. 

MATRONS. 

State  Indiustrial  School,  Rochester — 11,200  a  year  anid  mainte- 
nance; (fourth  division),  |1,000  a  year  and  maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — 11,200  a  year  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — (Prison) 
|70  a  month  and  maintenance;  cottage,  |40  a  month;  popu- 
lation over  30,  f41.66  a  month  and  maintenance.  At  Syphi- 
litic Cottage  |5  a  month  additional. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — Prison  population  under 
200,  f  60  a  month ;  200  to  500,  |70  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Cottage — 140  a  month;  population  over  30,  |41.66  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

L  *  Increase  from  mioSmum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum. 
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Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children^  Byrar 
cuse  (general) — 175  a  month  and  maint^iance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark 
(general) — 175  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Borne  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Bome— 160  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f  75  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (general)— 150 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois  (general) — 1800  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Haverstraw — }50  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

ASSISTANT  MATBONS. 

State  Industrial  School,  Bochester  (fourth  division),  f40  a  month 
and  maintenance;  (wives  of  Supervisors  of  Farm  Cottages), 
|25  a  month  and  maintenance. 

House  of  Befuge,  Bandalls  Island — 140  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson— (First  as- 
sistant, prison),  |35  a  month  and  maintenance;  (assistant, 
prison),  f30  a  month  and  maintenance;  (assistant,  cottage), 
|30  a  month  and  maintenance.  At  Syphilitic  Cottage,  |5  a 
month  additional;  Western  House  of  Befuge  for  Women, 
Albion ;  New  York  State  Bef ormatory  for  Women,  Bedford— 
(first  assistant,  prison),  f35  a  month  and  maintenance; 
(assistant,  prison),  |30  a  month  and  maintenance;  (assist- 
ant, cottage),  |30  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse (main  building  and  girls'  department) — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance;  (aissistant),  126  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark— 
|25  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Bome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Bome — f25  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea— 126  a  month  and  maintenance. 
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New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind^  Batavia— f25  a  month 

and  maintenance. 
Thomaisi  Indian  School,  Iroquois — 125  a  month  and  maintenance. 

SUPERVISORS. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (farm  cottages) — 150  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
(head  of  boys'  department) — 145  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — *f30  to  {35  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (women) — fl^O  to  |40  a  month  and  main- 
tenance; (men),  t|35  to  {45  a  month  and  maintenance. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISORS. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome  (men) — J{25  to  {30  per 
month  and  maintenance. 

*  Inenase  from  minimum  to  mftximiim  as  follows:  First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $32  • 
third  srear  and  thereafter,  $35. 

t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum,  at  the  rate  of  $6.  a  month  per  annum. 

Z  Increase  from  minimum  to  m&ximum,  as  follows:  First  year  $25;  second  year,  $27; 
third  year  and  thereafter,  $30. 
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ENGINEERING. 


ENGINEERS  AND  ELECTRICIANS. 

Must  be  licensed  engineers,  or  must  have  satisfactorily  passed 
certain  practical  tests  instituted  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  be  qualified  to  attend  to  and  manage  electric  plants: 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — flOO  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — f83.33  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — flOO  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance.   Engineer  of  boat  "  Refuge,"  f 70  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson— *f60  to  f75 

a  month  and  maintenance,  or  |10  a  month  in  lieu  thereof. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion ;  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford— 'fGO  to  |75  a  month  and 
maintenance,  or  |10  a  month  extra  in  lieu  therof. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

— f75  a  month  and  maintenance. 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 

|75  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — f75  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — $100  a  month,  with  cottage,  fuel  and  light. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— "fGO  to  |75  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — *$ 60  to  f  75  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — (1,400  a 

year,  with  dwelling,  fuel  and  light. 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — *f60  to 
|75  a  month  and  maintenance. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximimi  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum. 
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New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — *|60  to  f75  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS  AND  ELECTRICIANS. 

Must  be  licensed  engineers,  or  must  have  satisfactorily  passed 
certain  practical  tests  instituted  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  be  qualified  to  attend  to  and  manage  steam  and 
electric  plant  in  absence  of  engineer. 
DSfew  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f 50  to  |65  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — *f50  to  f 65  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — *J50  to  |65  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — *|40  to  |50 

a  month,  and  maintenance  or  |10  a  month  extra  in  lieu 

thereof. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State 

Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — 'J^O  to  f 50  a  month,  and 

maintenance  or  |10  a  month  extra  in  lieu  thereof. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

— *f  40  to  f  50  a  month  and  maintenance. 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 

— *|40  to  f 50  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Home — *f40  to  f 50  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — *f  50  to  f  65  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— *f40  to  f50  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — '$40  to  f  50  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— ♦f50  to  f 65 

a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home — '140  to  |50  a 

month  and  maintenance. 


*  IncreaM  from  minimum  to  maxmum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum. 
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PIBEMEN. 

To  be  paid  a  nniform  rate  of  (35  a  month  and  maintenancft,  or 

|10  a  month  in  lien  thereof,  for  twelve-hour  shifts.    For  amonnt 

paid  at  each  institution  see  following. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira— 135  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester— 135  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island— ^5  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson— f35  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion— f35  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
— f35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
f35  a  month  and'  mainitenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — (35  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea — 135  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — 135  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — 135  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — 135  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  LINEMEN. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 146  a  month 
and  maintenance. 
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ENGINE  OILER  AND  TENDER. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

STEAMFITTER. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — f  45  a  month 
without  maintenance. 

LABORERS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 120  to  |25  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea — *|20  to  |25  per  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— ♦|20  to  |25 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — 130  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. (Additional  laborers,  if  employed,  to  be  classified 
at  |20  to  |25  a  month  and  maintenance,  as  at  present.) 

*  IncreaM  from  minimum  to  maximum  being  as  follows:     First  year,  |20:r8econd  year  $22; 
third  year  and  thereafter,  $25. 
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EDUCATIONAL-SCHOLASTIC, 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 11,500  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Indtistrial  School,  Rochester — fl,000  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randairs  Island — f  1,500  a  year  and  board. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
House  of  Refuge,  RandialPs  Island — 170  a  monii  and  board. 

TEACHERS. 

All  scholastic   teachers   must  hold  at   least  a  second-grade 
certificate. 

TEACHERS— Arithmetic. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — *|40  to  $60  a  month  and 
board. 

TEACHERS— Bookkeeping. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester— *|40  to  |60  a  month  and 
board. 

TEACHERS— Clay  ModeMi^. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 125  a  month. 

TEACHERS— Freehand  Drawing. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 1300  per  annum  for  les- 
sons (not  to  exceed). 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — *f40  to  |60  a  month  and 
board. 

*  IncresM  from  minimnin  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  per  annum 
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TEACHERS— General. 
State  Indxustrial  School,  Rochester — *f40  to  |60  a  month  and 

board. 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children, 

West  Haverstraw — *|30  to  |40  a  month  and  maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  RandalPs  Island — *f50  to  |60  a  month  and 

such  meals  as  may  be  necessary. 
New  York  State    Training    School    for    Girls,  Hudson — Head 

teachers,  *f40  to  |50  a  month  and  maintenance;  teachers, 

t|30  to  |35  a  month  and  maintenance, 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion — Head  teaehers, 

*f40  to  |50  a  month  and  madnteniance;  teachers,  t|30,  to 

|35  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New    York    State    Reformatory    for    Women,    Bedford — Head 

teachers,  *|40  to  |50  a  month  and  maintenance;  teachers, 

t|30  to  |35  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,   Syra- 
cuse— Head  teachers,  *f40  to  $50  a  month  and  maintenance; 

teachers,  *|30  to  |40  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New   York   State   Custodial   Asylum,  Newark — Head  teachers, 

*f40  to  |50  a  month  and  maintenance;  teachers,  *|30  to 

|40  a  month  and  mainten*ance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — Head  teachers,  *|40  to 

f50    a    month    and    maintenance;    teachers,  *f30  to  |40  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,   Sonj-ea — Head  teachers,   *|40  to 

f50  a   month  and    maintenance;    teachers,    *f30   to   |40   a 

month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — Head  teacher, 

f900  per  annum  and  maintenance;  teachers,  f400  to  f600 

per  annum  and  maintenance. 
Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — Head  teacher  (man),  *f50  to 

f60  a  month  and  maintenance;  teachers  (women),  *f35  to 

|45  a  month  and  maintenance. 

TEACHERS— Geography. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — •f40  to  f60  a  month  and 
board. 

*  Increase  from  miniinum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum, 
t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  as  follows:     First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $32; 
third  year  and  thereafter,  $35. 
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TEACHERS— Geometry- 
State  Indiietrial  School,  Roehester^-'|40  tk>  f60  a  month  and 
board. 

TEACHERS— History. 

State  Indtifittrial  Sehiool,  Rochesteiv-'|40  to  f60  a  month  and 
board. 

TEACHERS— Kindergarten. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — ^*|35  to  $45  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

TEACHERS— Language. 

State  Indloistrial  School,  Rochester — •f40  to  f60  a  month  and 
board. 

TEACHERS— Music. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 160  a  month  withkmt 
maintenance. 

State  Indlifirtrial  School,  Rochester— •|40  to  f60  a  month  and 
board. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — "fSO  to  f60  a  month  and 
such  meals  as  may  be  necessary. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson— ffSO  to  |35 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— •$ 30  to  $40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — ^Head  teacher, 
f900  per  annum  and  maintenance;  teachers,  f400  to  f600  a 
year  and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — "fSS  to  f45  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

TEACHERS- Reading. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester— •f40  to  $60  a  month  and 
board. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum, 
t  Increase  from  minimum  to  mayimum  as  follows:    First  year,  $30,  second  y«ar,  $32;  third 
year  and  thereafter,  $35. 
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TEACHERS— Science. 

State  Indiwtrial  School,  Rochester — •f40  to  f60  a  month  and 
board. 

TEACHERS— Stenography. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 175  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

TEACHERS— Tuning. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — 1900  per  annum 


and  board. 


STEREOTYPER. 


New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — 150  a  month  and 
maintenance. 


*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  aruium' 
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EDUCATIONAL— INDUSTRIAL 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira— 11,500  to  fl,800  a  jear 
and  maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS. 
INSTRUCTORS— Baking. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — JGO  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. ' 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 160  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — (60  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

INSTRUCTOR— Band. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — (65  a  month  and  ludn- 
tenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Bookbinding. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 'f 65  to  f 75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — •f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
Houfie  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — •f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Blacksmithing. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmina — •f65  to  f 75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Indujstrial  School,  Rochester — •$65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randiall's  Island^ — '$65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 

*  Tncreaiae  from  minimum  to  maximum  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum;  when 
lodsinc  is  given  to  those  entitled  to  board  only,  the  sum  of  92.b0  a  month  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  wages. 
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INSTRUCTORS— Bras»-smitMng. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmina — 'f 65  to  |75  a  month  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Broommaking. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — 150  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Carpentry. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f 65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Indtusrtrial  Schoiol,  Rocheeter- *f65  to  $75  a  month  and 

board. 
Honee  of  Refuge,  Randair®  Island — *f65  to  $75  a  month  and 

board. 
Thomas    Indian    School,    Iroquiois — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Cooking. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — f40  a  month 

and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — f40  a  month 

and  maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Drawing  and  Wood  Carving. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island^ — *|65  to  f75  a  month  and 
board 

INSTRUCTOSS— Dressmaking. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson— 140  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion ;  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — f40  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. ^ 

INSTRUCTORS— Electrical  Construction. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — |G0  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum;  when  lodging 
ia  given  to  those  entitled  to  board  only  $2.50  a  month  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages. 
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House  of  Refuge,  Raadall's  Xaland — 160  a  month  and   main- 
tenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Laundering. 

State  Industrial   School,  Rochester   (man) — 160  a  month  and 

maintenance;   (woman),  f30  a  month  and  maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island    (man) — 160  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson  (woman) — 

|30  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State 

Reformatory  for   tV^omen,  Bedford  (woman) — 130  a  month 

and  maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Machinery. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmina — '$65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 
Stale  Industrial  School,  Rochester — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
House  of  Refuge,  Rand^lPs  Inland — *|65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 

•  INSTRUCTORS— Manual  Training. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (woman) — 145  a  month  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Majsonry  and  Bricklaying. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *%o6  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Industrial  ^Scuool,  Rochester— 'fSS  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
Hoiztie  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Molding.  • 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — "fSS  to  f75  a  month  and 
board. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  S5  a  month  per  annum;  when  lodcing 
0  given  to  those  entitled  to  board  only,  $2.50  per  month  ia  tx>  be  deducted  from  the 
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State  IndiMrtrial  School,  Rochester— 'fes  to  |75  a  month  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Padnting. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elminar— *|65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Indttfirtipial  School,  Rochester — *|65  to  f75  a  month  and 

boai^ 
House  of  Refuge,  RandairB  Island — *|65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 

INSTRUCTORS— PattemmakeiB. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — '$65  to  |75  a  month  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Plumbing. 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island^ — *f65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Printing. 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f 65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
House  of  Refuge,  RandalFs  Island — *|65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Sewing. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford  (woman) — 130  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Staite  Custodial  Asylum,  Newark  (woman) — (30  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  (woman) — 130  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (teaches  the 
blind) — 150  a  month  and  maintenance  for  the  school  term. 

^  Increaw  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum;  when  lodging 
if  giren  to  those  entitled  to  board  only,  $2.50  per  month  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages. 
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INSTRUCTORS— BhoemaWng. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 'f 65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Indiusftrial  School,  Rochester — *f  65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 
House  of  Refuge,  BandlalPs  leland^ — *f65  to  |75  a  month  and 

board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Sloyd. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 160  a  montii  and  main- 
tenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Rand^all's  Mand — ^*|65  to  f75  a  month  and 
board. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 160  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  Staite  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— 1500  a  year  and  maintenance,  if  taken  at  iuBtitution, 

INSTRUCTORS— Steam  and  Ga«  Pitting. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira  (occasional  employ- 
ment)— Not  to  exceed  f200  a  year. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — '165  to  |75  a  montii  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Tailoring. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 'f 65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
State  Ind^ujatrial  School,  Rochester — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 

board. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randal r«  Island  (man) — *|65  to  |75  a  month 

and  maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Telegraphy. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 150  a  montii  and  maiib 
tenamce. 

INSTRUCTORS— Tinsmithing. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 
board. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximimi  at  the  rate  of  S5  a  month  per  annqm;  when  lodffinc 
i0  given  to  those  entitled  to  board  only,  $2.50  per  month  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  ^ 
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INSTRUCTORS— Upholstering. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f  65  to  |75  a  month  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Wood^caning  (or  Sloyd). 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *f65  to  f75  a  month  and 
board. 

INSTRUCTORS— Woodworking  Machinery  and  Cabinet-making. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — *$ 65  to  |75  a  month  and 
board. 

*  IncreaM  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  S5  a  month  per  annum;  when  lodging 
ia  ^yen  to  thoee  entitled  to  board  only,  $2 .  50  per  month  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


DRESSMAKER. 
Syracnee  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Childien,  Syra- 
cuse— 116  a  montti  and  maintenance. 

CLOAKMAKER. 
Syracuee  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— tl6  a  month  and>  maintenance. 

HOSEMAKER. 
Syracuee  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— (16  a  month  and  maintenance. 

SEAMSTRESSES. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra^ 

cuse — *|12  to  |16  a  month  and  maintenance. 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 

*|12  to  16  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — *|12  to  |16  a  monlli  and 

maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — *f  12  to  f  16  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Thomas    Indian    School,    Iroquois — *|12  to  |16  a  month  and 

mfainitenance. 

SHOEMAKER. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil'&!en,  Syra- 
cuse— (42.50  a  month  and  dinner. 

TAILORS. 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  Ehnira — (60  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — (50  a  month  and  maintenance. 

TAILORESS. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse— tl^O  to  (30  a  month  and  maint^iance. 

*  InereaM  from  minimum  to  m>Trimnm  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  month  per  annun. 
t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  month  per  i 
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DISCIPLINE 


INSTRUCTORS— Military. 

New  York  Stable  Reformatory,  Elmira— 11,200  to  fl,400  a  year 
and  main/teiuance;  aflBietant,  |900  to  |1,000  a  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Ind^trial  School,  Rochester  (colonel) — 11,200  a  year  and 
main^tenance;  (major),  |660  a  year  and)  maintenlance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island  (colonel) — f  1,200  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

INSTRUCTORS— Physical. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira— 11,000  to  f  1,200  a  year 
and  maintenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 150  a  month  and'  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford — f45  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— 170  a  month 
and  maintenance. 
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RELIGIOUS 


CHAPLAINS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira  (residenl:  Prot) — 11,200  a 

year  and  dwelling,  with  light  and  fuel;  (vifidting  R  C.)  1600 

a  year;  (visiting  Rabbi)  f20  a  month  withoiit  maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (resident  Prot.) — 1900  a  year 

and  maintenance;   (Catholic    chaplain    and   parole  agent) 

f  1,200  a  year  and  maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (resident  Prot.) — f600  a  year  and  main- 

tenau'ce:  (resident  R.  C.)  fOOO  a  year  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home  (resident  Prot.  and 

resident  Catholic) — 11,200  a  year  and  dwelling,  with  fuel 

and  light,  on  Home  grounds. 
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MEDICAL 


DENTISTS- 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — ^Not  to  exceed  |40  a  month 

without  maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — Not  to  exceed  |40  a  month 

without  maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — Not  to  exceed  140  a  month 

without  maintenance. 

HOSPITAL  ATTENDANTS. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— ♦|20  to  f25 

a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — 120  a 

month  and  maintenance. 

MATRONS  OP  HOSPITAL. 
Must  be  graduates  of  a  training  school. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 150  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — f 60  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford — Population  under  200, 
f50  a  month;  200  to  500,  f60  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  Stater  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 160  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — ff 50  to  |60  a  monsth  and 
maintenance.  , 

ASSISTANT  MATRON  OF  HOSPITAL. 
Syracuse  State  Infltitution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
— *f20  to  $25  a  month  and  maintenance. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  to  be  aa  follows:  first  year,  $20;  second  year.  $22 
third  year  and  thereafter,  $26. 
t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  per  annum. 
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CHIEF  NURSES. 
Must  be  graduates  of  a  training  school. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira— f 40  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester— 140  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (Peterson  Hospital)— 'ISS  to  |40  a  montk 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford— f40  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island— f50  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — (40  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — f40  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Haverstraw — f35  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

NURSES. 

Must  be  graduates  of  a  training  school. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — f35  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — f35  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson — f35  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion — f35  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  fgr  Women,  Bedford — 136  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
— (35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
(35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — (35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

*  InoreoM  from  mfaimnm  to  nuodmum  to  be  as  foUowi:  first  yttir,  935:  Moond  srear.  ttT.SO: 
third  year  and  thereafter,  t40. 
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Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — 135  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 135  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — f35  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Haverstraw — 135  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — (woman),  |35  a  month  and 
maintenance;  (man),  |35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

OPTICAL  SURGEONS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — f40  a  month,  without 
maintenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 140  a  month,  without  main- 
tenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — 150  a  month,  without  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 125  a  month, 
without  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — flOO  a  year, 
without  maintenance. 

PATHOLOGIST. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — Not  to  exceed  $2,500  a  year  and  mainte- 
nance for  self  s^ni  assistant. 

PHARMACIST. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — $45  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f45  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 145  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

PHYSICIANS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira  (resident)— 12,000  a  year 

and  maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (resident)— f  1,200  to  fl,50a 

a  year  and  maintenance. 
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HoTUie  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island '( resident) --f  1^00  to  |1,500 
a  year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson— 11,000  a 
year  and  maintenance. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  (nonresident, 
woman)  |50  a  month,  without  maintenance;  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  (resident,  woman) — Popu- 
lation under  200,  f840  a  year;  'population  between  200  and 
500,  |1,000  a  year;  population  over  500,  |1,200  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
(woman) — (1,000  a  year  and  maintenance;  (man),  |l,20d 
a  year  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
|1,000  a  year  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome  (man) — (1,200  to  (1,500  a 
year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — (300  a  year, 
without  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — (400  a  year  without  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — (1,800  a 
year  and  dwelling,  with  fuel  and  light,  on  the  Home  grounds, 
also  board  for  horse. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — (600  to  (900  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  asylum,  Rome — (600  to  (900  a  year  and 
mainitenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (first  assistant  physician) — population 
under  1,000,  (1,800  a  year  and  maintenance;  population  over 
1,000,  (2,000  a  year  and  maintenance;  (woman),  t(l,000  to 
(1,500  a  year  and  maintenance;  (second  assistant  physician) 
— population  under  1,000,  (1,200  a  year  and  maintenance; 
over  1,000,  (1,500  a  year  and  maintenance;'  (third  assistant 
physician) — population  under  1,000,  (1,000  a  year  and  main- 
tenance; over  1,000,  (1,200  a  year  and  maintenance;  (Jmed- 
ical  internes) — (50  a  month  and  maintenance. 

'Reduction   in  tialary  not  to  occtir  unless  the  population  continues  less  t^#"  200  for  dx 
•onspoutive  nionthci. 

tlncrease  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  per  i"iw"m 
lOne  medical  interne  allowed  for  each  250  inmates  up  to  1 ,000. 
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New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home  (assistant  surgeon) 
— f  1,200  a  year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — 11,500  a  year  and  mainte- 
nance; medical  internes  (when  population  reaches  100),  |600 
a  year  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Haverstraw  (resident) — 175  a  month 
and  maintenance. 
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DOMESnC 


DOMESTICS. 

Except  House  of  Refuge,  Randairs  Island,  and  New  York  State 
Hoepital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tubercu- 
losis— *tl4  to  {15  a  month  and  maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island— *|15  to  |18  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hbspital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — *|14  to  |16  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

HOUSEKEEPERS.  % 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — fSO  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

State  Industrial  School  Rochester — f25  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — 130  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford — 125  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance; if  the  housekeeper  in  the  prison  also  acts  as  cook, 
{35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
— 1{25  to  {30  a  month  and  maintenance;  farmhouse,  city, 
{15  a  month  and  maintenance;  farmhouse,  Fairmount,  {20 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— 425  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — {20  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford— 426  a 
month  and  maintenance. 


*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  SI  a  month  per  *«niim, 
t  Increase  from  mimraum  to  maTJmum  as  follows:   first  year,  $25:  seeond  year.  127:  third 
year  and  thereafter,  $30i  #      .  •-  ,  •««« 
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WAITERS. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (waitresses) — ^ttl6«a  month 
and  maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  RandalPs  IsJand  (waitrecwe©)— 1|16  to  |18 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
(waitress) — tll6  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome  (waitress) — '\tl6  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (chambermaid  and  waitress) — 116  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (chamber- 
maid and  waitress) — 116  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children,  West  Haverstraw — 116  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook  (waitresses) — ffl^  to  |18 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

tincreafle  from  minimufn  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $2  pw  month  pest  *nniitn 
37 
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KITCHEN. 


CHEFS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — f 75  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— 175  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

COOKS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira  (man,  head) — 150  a  month 

and  maintenance. 
State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (man,  head) — 150  a  month 

and  maintenance;  (woman,  head)  |35  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance; other  cooks,  |25  a  month  and  maintenance. 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island  (woman,  head) — •*|35  to  |40 

a  month  and  maintenance;  other  cooks,  {25  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

(woman,  head) — $35  a  month  and  maintenance;  other  cooks, 

•|15  to  |20  a  month  and  maintenance. 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 

•|15  to  |20  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome    (woman,  head) — f35  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (first  grade) — 1|25  to  |30  a  month  and 

maintenance;  second  grade,  tt^S  to  $22  a  month  and  piain- 

tenance. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia  (woman) — §|20 

to  $25  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois  (woman) — §$20  to  $25  a  month 

and  maintenance. 

*  iDorease  from  minimum  to  mifcTlmiim  as  follows:  first  year,  SIS;  second  year,  S17;  third 
year  and  thereafter,  $20. 

**  Increase  from  minimum  to  mftirimum  as  follows:  first  year,  $35;  second  srear  and  there- 
after. $40. 

t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  as  follows:  first  srear,  $25;  second  srear,  $27;  third 
year  and  thereafter,  $30. 

t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  as  follows:  first  year,  $18;  second  year,  $20;  thiid 
year  and  thereafter,  $22. 

I  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  to  be  as  follows:  first  year.  $20;  second  year  122; 
third  year  and  thereafter,  $2& 
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New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (man,  mess 
hall) — f35  a  month  and  maintenance;  (man,  hospital)  {50 
a  month  and  maintenance;  (diet  cook,  hospital)  {20  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — •{25  to 
{35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Onildren,  West  Haverstraw — {30  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook — {75  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

ASSISTANT  COOKS. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — {20  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
(woman) — 1{14  to  {16  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
t{14  to  {16  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 1{15  to  {20  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 1{14  to  {16  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— 1{14  to  {16  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — 1{14  to  {16  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath  (hospital) — 
{20  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — 1{14  to 
{16  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook,  {25  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  as  follows:  first  year,  $25;  second  year,  $30;  third 
year  and  thereafter,  $35. 

t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  month  per  annum. 

t  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  as  follows:  first  year,  $15;  second  year,  $17;  third 
year  and  thereafter.  $20. 
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KITCHEN  HELPERS. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (man) — 'flS  to  |20  a  month 

and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asjlum,  Rome  (man) — 'flS  to  |20  a  month 

and  maintenance. 

SUPERINTENDENT  MESS  HALL  AND  KITCHEN. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 165  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

*  IncreMe  from  mioiimim  to  maadmum  at  foUowA:  first  year,  S15,  aeoond  year,  S17;  third 
year  and  thereafter,  $20. 
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BAKERY. 


BAKER. 

Syracnse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

— *^0  to  {50  a  month  and  maintenance.    > 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 

*t30  to  ^0  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Some  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 140  to  |50  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — *J40  to  |50  a  month  and  cottage,  with 

fuel  and  light,  on  the  Colony  grounds. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— •|30  to  t^O  a 

month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath— •J40  to  |50 

a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  ^ospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Raybrook   (man) — 140  a  month  and 

maintenance. 

*  InerMse  from  minimum  to  rnKximnm  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  per  annum. 
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HEAD  LAUNDRYMEN  AND  LAUNDRESSES. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester  (woman) — 125  a  month  and 

maintenance. 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

(woman) — 125  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — {40  a  month  and  main^ 

tenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — foO  a  month  and'  cottage,  with  fuel  and 

light,  on  the  Colony  grounds. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Home,  Bath — {40  a  moath 

and  maintenance. 
Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — f25  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 

Children,  West  Haverstraw — 120  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford  (woman) — 

{25  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pnl- 

moniary   Tuberculosis,   Raybrook — {40  a  month  and  maanr 

tenance. 

LAUNDERERS  AND  LAUNDRESSES. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island  (laundresses) — *{14  to  {20  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syra- 
cuse (laundresses) — *{14  to  {18  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Women,  Newark 
(laundresses) — *{14  to  {18  a  month  and*  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asyltim,  Rome  (laundresses) — '{14  to  {18 
a  month  and  maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea  (laundresses) — *{14  to  {18  a  month  and 
maintenance;  (laundry man)  {25  a  month  and  maintenance. 

*  Inoreaae  from  minimum  to  mayjmnm  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month  per  annum* 
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New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind^  Batavia  (laimdresees) — 
*tl4  to  {18  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Home,  Bath— •|14  to  |18 
a  month  and  miaintenance. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Belief  Corps  Home  (laundresses) — 
*{14  to  {18  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Haverstraw,  *{14  to  {18  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis,  Eaybrook,  *{16  to  {18  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

*  Inoreate  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of  S2  a^month  per  annum. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  REPAIRS. 


BLACKSMITHS. 


Bome  State  Custodial  Aajlum,  Rome — 135  a  month  and  main- 

tenan<:e. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonjea — 140  a  month  and  maintenance. 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 135  a  month 

and  maintenance. 

CARPENTERS. 

New  York  Staite  Reformatory,  Elmira — 150  a  month,  withont 
maintenance. 

State  Indnstrial  School,  Rochester — 150  a  month,  without  main- 
tenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — 150  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girl«,  Hudson;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State  Re- 
fomnatory  for  Women,  Bedford — f50  a  month,  without  main- 
tenance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Peeble-Minded  Children^  Syracuae 
— 150  a  month,  without  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
{50  a  month,  without  maintenanice. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — (50  a  month,  without 
maintenance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 150  a  month  and!  cottage. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batayiar-450  a  mooffliy 
without  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 150  a  month, 
without  maintenance. 

MASON    AND    BRICKLAYER. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 150  a  month  and  maintenance. 
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MASTER  MECHANIC. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — flOO  a  month; 
without  mainteniance^ 

PAINTERS. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 

— 135  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 135  a  month  and  maiur 

tenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 150  a  month  and  cottage,  with  fuel  and 

light,  on  Colony  grounds. 

PLUMBER. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — 160  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — {60  a  month  and  maintenance. 

SHOEMAKER. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — fSO  a  month  and  maintenance. 

TINSMITH. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 125  a  month  and  maintenance. 
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FARM  AND  GROUNDS. 


farmers; 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — 150  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

State  Industrial  School,  Rochester — 150  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
— *|35  to  |40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — f50  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — 150  a  month  and  cottage,  with  fuel  and 
light,  on  Colony  grounds. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— 'fSS  to  J40  a 
month  and  maintenance. 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois — *|35  to  |40  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — f50  a  month 
and  dwelling,  with  fuel  and  light,  on  the  Home  grounds. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford — 'fSS  to 
{40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

ASSISTANT  FARMER. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f35  a  month  and  maintenance. 

FLORISTS. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — f60  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — {50  a  month  and 
board. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — {50  a  month 
and  board. ^ 

*  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  as  follows:   first  year,  S35;  seoond  year,  $37;   third 
year  and  thereafter,  $40. 
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GARDENERS. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira — f40  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Honse  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — f40  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion;  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford — f40  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse 
— J40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark — 
^0  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome — 140  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f  40  a  month  and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath — 140  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children,  West  Haverstraw — 140  a  month  and  maintenance. 

LABORERS. 

At  all  institutions — $20  to  $25  a  month  and  maintenance. 

SEWERAGE  TENDERS. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion — ^$35  a  month, 

without  maintenance. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — $35  a  month  and  cottage,  with  fuel  and 

light,  on  the  Colony  grounds. 

* 
TEAMSTERS. 

At  all  institutions,  except  Randall's  Island — $20  to  25  a  month 
and  maintenance. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island — $30  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 
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DAIRYMAN. 

Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f45  a  month  and  cottage,  with  fuel  moA 
light;  on  Colony  grounds. 

BUTCHER. 
Craig  Colony,  Sonyea — f35  a  month  and  maintenance. 
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PAOB. 
ALBANY  CITY  AND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  vlBitatlon 629 

ALBANY  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF. 
ALBANY. 

Improvements   885 

Pupils : 

number    831 

sex 881 

Report  of  committee  on. 836 

ALDRICH.  COMMISSIONER  NEWTON. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Fourth  Judicial  District 586-689 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 663 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 152 

ALIEN  POOR.    (See  Poor.  Allen.) 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Aliens  In 483 

Blind    In 22 

Children  In,  law  concerning 431-482 

Civil  service  rules  In 121 

Classification     484 

Deaf  In 22 

Epileptics,   number   In 22,  483 

Idiots    in 22 

Improvements   in 115 

Inmates,   number 22 

Inspection    of 118 

Needs 119-120 

Report  of  committee  on 479-484 

Veterans  In,  law  concerning 482-483 

ALMSHOUSES  AND  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS. 

In  the  First  Judicial  District,  report  of  vlsltotlon  of 486-505 

In  Kings  county,  report  of  visitation  of 607-615 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  Board   9-10 

Desired  for  coming  year 10-12 

Commission  to  select  site  for  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys. ...     30 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Sonyea 30,  36,     80 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  exhibit  at 17 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children, 

West   Haverstraw 80,  101 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tubercu- 
losis, Raybrook 30,  41,  104 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 30,  83,     62 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Batavla 30,  40,     98 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath 30,  37,     86 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson 80.  82,     64 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford 80.  88,     90 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 80,  86,     76 

Society   for  the   Reformation   of  Juvenile  Delinquents   in   the  City  of  New 
York    80,     66 
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APPROPRIATIONS— Continued.  paob. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Women,  Newark 30.  34,  71 

State  Industrial  School.   Rochester 30.  46 

Syracuse  SUte  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 30.  68 

Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children.  Iroquoin.  .30,  39,  94  • 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 30,  59 

Woman's  Hospital  Association  of  Batavla 14 

BAPTIST  HOME  OP  MONROE  COUNTY. 

Incorporation    112 

Object    112 

Omce 112 

BEDFORD  GUILD  DISPENSARY. 

Incorporation    110 

Licensed 127 

Object 110 

Office    110 

BBLLBVUB   AND   ALLIED   HOSPITALS 487 

BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Acting  superintendent 488 

Bed  capacity 488 

Buildings,  enlargement  of 488 

Dietitian,  appointment  of 488 

Improvements   489 

Location 488 

oncers  and  employees,  number 488 

Pathologist,    appointment   of 488 

Patients,  sUtlstiot   488 

Records,  new  system  for  keeping 488 

Report   of   viMtation , 488 

Tuberculosis  clinic , 489 

BBTHESDA  DEACONESS'  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  EAST  GERMAN  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Incorporation    112 

Object    , . .   112 

Office 119 

BUND. 

Adult,  industrial  training  schools  for 318-319 

Education  of 317 

Number  in  institutions 22 

Physical   training  for 318 

Report  of  committee  on ! . .  315-324 

BRADFORD  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity 613 

Location     613 

Officers  and   employees 513 

Patients,  statistics 513 

•     Report   of   visitation 513-514 

Needs   514 

BROOME  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 549 

BUILDINGS. 

Plans   approved 116 

BYER3.  JOSEPH  P. 

Selected   superintendent 66 

CATHARINE  MISSION. 

Incorporation    112 

Object    112 

Office 112 
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cattaraugus  county  almshovse.  paol. 

Report   of   yisitation 664 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  yisitation 666 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  ROME. 

Indebtedness    333 

Pupils : 

number 881 

sex    831 

Receipts 833 

Report  of  committee  on 833 

CHARITABLE  AND   PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,   DEPENDENT  ALIENS   IN 14 

CHARITABLE  LEGISLATION  FOR  1904 12-14 

CHARITABLE  LEGIFLATION  FOR  THREE  CENTURIES 17-18 

CHARITABLE  WORK. 

Conducted  by  private  business  enterprises 126 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

Classification   of 466 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 663 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 162-163 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 649 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Ascociation 163 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 649 

CHILD,  BYRON  M. 

Death  of,  minute  relative  to 7 

CHILDREN  IN  ALMSHOUSES. 

Law   concerning 481-482 

CHILDREN. 

In  institutions: 

education  of 141,  473-478 

number    22 

placing  out  of 188-139 

population   138 

Placed  in  homes: 

agencies  to  investigate 139 

number    123 

population,  increase  in 136 

supervision  of 122-123 

visitation    of 122-123 

CHILDREN'S  HOME,  MIDDLETOWN. 

Report  of  visitation • 622 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  OF  THE  CITY  AND  TOWN  OF  NEWBURGH. 

Report  of  visitation 622 

CITY  AND  TOWN  ALMSHOUSES. 

Epileptics   in,   transfer  necessary 21 

Feeble-minded  women  in,  transfer  necessary 20 

Idiots,   in,   transfer  necessary 20 

Inmates,  number .  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

CITY  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Acting  superintendent :  496 

Bed   capacity 496 

In4)rovements 497 
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OITT  HOSPITAL.  NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued.  paob. 

Location    496 

Officers  and  employees,  number 496 

PaUents.  sUUstlcs 496 

Report  of  rlsiUtion 496-497 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Application  of  rales,   in  almsbouses 121 

CLINTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Rex>ort  of  rlsitatian 638 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 630 

br  SUte  Charities  Aid  AssociaUon 163-164 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BOARD.     (See  SUte  Board  of  CbariUes.) 

COMMITTEES  OP  THE   BOARD .' 8-9 

(See  also  special  subjects.) 

CONEY  ISLAND  RECEPTION  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacitj 614 

Location    614 

Officers  and  employees 614 

Patients  614 

Report  of   TisiUUon 614-616 

Needs   514-616 

(X)NFERENCE    OP    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION,    FIPTH     NEW    YORK 
STATE 146 

CONVENT  OF  THE  SISTERS  OP  MERCY  IN  BROOKLYN. 

Office    lis 

Purposes  extended 113 

CONVENTION     OF    THE     COUNTY     SUPERINTENDENTS     OF    THE     POOR, 
THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Conunittees   148 

Officers  elected  for  1904-1906 148 

Paper  read  at 147 

Report   on 147-148 

Proceedings  of,  see  Appendix  II. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Students*   exbiblt 17 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  Tlsltatlon 649 

CORTLAND  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Appropriation   14 

COUNTY  ALMSHOUSES. 

Cansus    666-667 

Epileptics  in.  transfer  necessary 21 

Feeble-minded   in.   transfer  necessary 20 

Idiots  in.  transfer  necessary t 20 

Inmates,  number  remp.ining  from  1900-1904 23 

Report  on.  in  Second  Judicial  District 617-623 

In  Third  Judicial   DistHct 625-633 

in  Fourth  Judicial  District 635-639 

In  Fifth  Judicial  District 641-546 

in  Sixth  Judicial  District 647-552 

in  Seventh   Judicial   District 653-558 

in  Eighth   Judicial   District .' 669-565 

County  superintendents  op  the  poor. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention 147 
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craig  colony,  sonyba.  paob. 

Agent  on  maintenance  of  patients,  report  of 803-305 

Applications   tor   admission,   number 265-266 

Appointment   of   offloers 813 

Appropriations   '. .  30,     81 

reasons  thorefor 276-282 

recoounended  by  Board 236 

special,  summary  of 245-246 

Buildings,  with  daten  of  contract  and  of  completion 36 

Capacity  79,  231 

Chaplain : 

catholic,  report  of 308-309 

Protestant,  report  of 809-310 

Classification  needed •: 231 

Committees 289 

Donations 311-812 

Established    19 

Expenditures 79.  232,  271-272 

classified 48 

Improvements    248-244,    272-276 

Managers     289 

Matron,  report  of 806-308 

Medical  superintendent,  report  of 262-814 

Needs   82,  284-286,  282-288 

Offloers   240 

Overcrowded    condition 81 

Pathologist,   report  of 285-296 

Patients : 

cost  of  maintenance 79,  242-243,  271-272 

employment  of 275 

epileptic  seizures,  table  showlns 284-285 

number    22,    79,  271 

admitted   during  year 271 

arranged  by  counties 44 

discharged,   or  died 271 

Population   19 

changes    In 241-242,  268 

Progress  of 262-263 

Purpose  of  institution 312-318 

Receipts    79,  232 

Report  of 237-314 

Report  of  committee  on 231-235 

Report    on 79-84 

Resignations  of  officers .' 313 

Steward,   report  of 295-303 

Treasurer,    report   of 247-261 

Visitors    to     246,  314 

CUMBERLAND  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity 512 

Improvements 512-513 

Location     512 

Officers  and  employees 512 

Patients,  statistics 512 

Report  of  visitation 612-613 

Superintendent 612 

CUNNEEN,  ATTORNBY-OBNERAL. 

Opinion  of,  in  regard  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  certain  Institutions 
In   receipt  of  public   money  but  which   are   apparently  private   business 

enterprises 402-404 

DARRACH  HOME  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  (THE). 

Incorporation    Ill 

Object    Ill 

Office    Ill 
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DBAF.  PAOB. 

Names  and  locationB  of  inatitutiona  tor 106 

Number   in    inatltutlona 22 

Baucatlon  of,  oompulaonr 827-328 

Report  of  oommittee  on 826-336 

StatlsUce  oonoernins •  331 

Scboola  for  (aee  School*  for  the  Deaf). 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  ristUtion 549 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES,  NET/  YORK  CITY. 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults,  report  of 494 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Children,  report  of 495 

Improvements    «». 492-498 

LocaUon    492 

DE  PEYSTER,  MRS.  ANNIE  O. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetincs 6 

DISPENSARIES. 

Attendanoe  at 132 

Closed  128 

Expenditures    . .  i 127,  442 

In  New  York  Cltr,  sUUsUos  oonoeming 131,  446 

Indebtedness   396 

inspection  of 124 

InTesUsatlon   of 449-454 

Licensed: 

during  the  year 127.  395-396 

location 127,  441.  455-459 

number    127,  441 

Prescriptions,  numoer 455-469 

ReceipU 127,  396.  442 

Recommendations 454 

Representation  card«,  use  of 129 

Report  of  committee  on 439-461 

Requirements    442-448 

Rules,  compliance  with .^ 128 

Rule  sent  to  Board   of  Managers 460.  461 

Statistics  concerning   131 

Treatments,    number 455-459 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 519 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  Association 154 

BAST  SIDE  DISPENSARY. 

Letter   concerning   management   of 450-454 

EBBNBZBR  HOME  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporation    112 

Object     112 

Office    112 

EDUCATION. 

Character  of  work 477 

Classification  of  charities  and  correction 466 

In  homes  for  children 141 

Needs 468 

Pamphlets  on.  series  of 467 

topics    469-470 

Quarterly  Record,  reestablishment  of  recommended 467 

Report  of  committee  on 465-470 

Results  of  Inquiry  on 473-478 

Special   report  cf   committee   on 473-478 

Staff   of   lecturers 466-467 
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election  of  officers.  paob. 

State  Board  of  Cbaritles 7 

EPILEPSY. 

Alcohol   as   cause   of 270-271 

Causes   of,    ctudy    of 268-270 

Need  of  further  provision  for 18-19 

Number  in  institutions ! 22 

BRIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 562 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 154-166 

ERIE  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Report  of  visitation 662 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 538 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  Association 164 

FEEBLE-MINDED.    IDIOTIC   AND   EPILEPTIC 18-21 

FEITBR,  PROFESSOR  FRANK  A. 

Charts    of 17 

FIRE  PROTECTION. 

Needs   145 

Observance  of  rules  relating  to 142-146 

Statutes    146 

FLOYD,  COMMISSIONER  AUGUSTUS. 

Appointment    of 6 

Record   of   attendance    at   meetings 6 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Second  Judicial  District 517-523 

FORDHAM  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity 491 

Improvements    491-492 

Location     491 

Officers  and  employees,  number 491 

Patients,   statistics 491 

Report  of  visitation 491-492 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  vlsltatlo J i 538 

FULTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 539 

GENESEE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Buildings,    plans   approved 115 

Report  of  visitation 565 

GENEVA  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  amended 114 

Offloe    114 

GOOD   SAMARITAN   HOSPITAL  OF  SUFFERN,   N.   Y. 

Incorporated    109 

Object 109 

Office    109 

GOUVERNEUR  HOSPITAL.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Bed  capacity 490 

Improvements 490 

Location     490 

Officers  and  employees,  number 490 

Patients,  statistics 490 

Report  of  visiution 490 

GRATWICK.    COMMISSIO.>JER    WILLIAM    H. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings ^ 

Report  on   almshouses   In   Eighth  Judicial   District 559-565 
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orbenb  county  almshouse.  pagi. 

Report  of  rlsiutlon 530 

HARLEM  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Bod    .capacity 491 

IniproTements   491 

Location    491 

OOoors  and  employoet,  number.  ^ 491 

PaUents,  eUUttlce 491 

Report  of  visitation 491 

HBBBBRO.  SECRETARY  ROBERT  W. 

Ctiaritj  leclsIaUon,  digest  of 18 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  TUIUUon 621 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  TlsiUtlon 548 

HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED. 

Capacltj    396 


number  in   institutions 22 

number  remalnins  from  1900-1904 28 

Number 396 

Provision  for,  insufficient 133 

HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Inmates*  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BducaUonal  work  in 141,  416-419,  473-477 

Extent  of  compliance  wltb  Public  Health  Law 189-140,  414-416 

Plre  protection .146,  419-422 

Inmates : 

number    133 

number  remaining  from  1900-1904 28 

statistics  concerning ' 408,  410 

Population 897 

increase,   causes   of 136 

measures  for  dimlDisblng 136-137 

movement   of 134,  409 

Suggestions  for  training  in 424-425 

Suggestions  for  lire  protection 426-428 

Suggestions    for   quarantine 429-480 

HOMES  FOR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

Inmates,   number  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

HOMES  FOR  the:  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Inmates,  number  remaining  from   1900-1904 23 

HOMES.  TEMPORARY.  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Inmates,  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

IIOMES,  TEMPORARY.  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Inmates,  number  remaining  from   1900-1904 23 

HOMES.  TEMPORARY,  FOR  WOMEiN  AND  GIRLS. 

Inmates,  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

HOSPITALS. 

Inspection    of 897 

Number 897 

Patients,   number 22 

Subject  to  inspection  of  department : 

number 142 

improvements    In 142 
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HOSPITALS  AND  HOMES  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES.                                                            page. 
Inmates,  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 28 

HOSPITALS  AND  HOMES  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

Inmates,  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

HOSPITALS  AND  HOMES  FOR  INCURABLES. 

Inmates,  number  semaining  from  1900-1904 23 

HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY. 

Incorporated    109 

Object 109 

Office 109 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN  AT  HUDSON. 

Change  of  name .12,  174 

(See  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls.) 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND. 

Appropriations    204 

recommended  by  Board 206 

Capacity     204 

Change  at  name 174 

Commitments    to 12 

EsUbllshed 204 

Expenditures   204 

Girls'  department  discontinued 12,  173 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 204 

number    204 

Receipts 204 

Removal  of 13,  29,  174 

Report  of  committee  on 204-206 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE.  RANDALL'S  ISLAND.      (See  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 

IDIOTS. 

Need  of  further  provision  for 18-19 

Number  in  institutions 22 

Report  of  conunittee  on 209-219 

Unlawful  confinement  of 19 

IMMIGRATION. 

Amendment  of  law 373-374 

INCORPORATIONS. 

List  of  new 109 

INDIAN  POOR. 

Expenditures    117,  380 

Number  provided  for 117,  380 

Report  on , . .    117 

Report  of  committee  on 365-377 

Report  of  superintendent  on 377-381 

INDOOR  SUPPORT. 

Statistics  concerning 23 

INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Hospitals   in,   number 142 

Inspections : 
general : 

number   123,  391 

Increase  in 124,  392 

reports,   number    v  . .  . .  123,  391 

disposition    of. .  .' 125,  394 

special : 

number   of 123,  391 

reports,    number 123,  391 

disposition   of 123,  394 
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INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT— Continued.  page. 

Needs   124 

Reports,   classes .- 125 

Report    of 123-145 

Report  of  committee  on 389-401 

SummaiT  of  work  done  by 123-125,  391-393 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OP  DEAF-MUTES: 

Expenditures   332 

Pupils: 

#         number    331 

eex    331 

Receipts   332 

Report  of  committee  on 332-333 

INSTITUTIONS. 
•    Children  In.  placing  out  of 133-138 

Plre  protection 398-401 

Inmates  : 

statisticb    concerning 133 

number  of 133 

Subject  to  Inspection  of  board : 

Inquiry  In^o  educational  conditions 473-478 

inmates : 

classlflcailon    22 

number    22 

Under  prWctc  management: 

dates  when  established 28 

expenditures    28 

names 28 

receipts    28 

Under  State  ooatrol : 

dates  when  established 27 

expenditures    27 

namea   27 

receipts 27 

INSTITUTIONS,  STATE. 

Dates   when    established 27 

Expondltures   27 

classification    42-43 

Feeble-minded  In.  better  clasaltcation  of 21 

Fire  protection,  observance  of  rules  reUtlng  to 142-145 

IdioU    In 22 

Inmates : 

number,  arranged  by  counties 44-46 

remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

Names    27 

Receipts 27 

INSTITUTIONS.  STATE  CHARITABLE. 

Report  on,  by  SUte  Charities  Aid  Asooclatlon 149-150 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 643 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

Number  in  ioRtitutions 22 

KING6  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity 511 

Location    511 

Needs    511-512 

Officers   and   employees 611 

Patients,   ctatiytlcs 511 

Report  of  visitation 511-612 

Superintendent    511 

KINGSTON  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 680 
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LE  COUTBULX  ST.   MARY'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   IMPROVED   INSTRUC- 
TION OP  DEAP-MUTES,  BUPPALO. 

Expenditures   332 

Indebtedness    332 

Pupils : 

number 331 

aex    331 

Receipts   332 

Report  of  committee 332 

LECTURERS. 

SttffT    of 466-467 

Subjects  for 466 

Results * 468 

LEGISLATION,  SUMMARY  OP. 

Recommendations  for 28-29 

LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  yisitation 543 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Buildings,  plans  approyed 116 

Report  of  visitation 566 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 166 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION,   ST.  LOUIS,   1904. 

Board's  exhibit  at 17 

Grand  prize,  award  of 17 

Medal,  award  of 17 

MADISON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  yisitation 649 

MARSHALL  SANITARIUM,  TROY. 

Report  of  yisitation  of  poor  department ^ 638 

MASONIC  HOSPITAL  AND  SHELTER  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated    109 

Object 109 

Office    109 

MASTERS  SCHOOL  DAY  NURSERY. 

Incorporated    109 

Object 109 

Office    109 

MCCARTHY,  COMMISSIONER  DENNIS. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Fifth  Judicial  district 641-646 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 4-6 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL,   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

Bed   capacity 498 

Improvements   498 

Location   498 

Needs   498 

Officers  and  employees 498 

Patients,  statistics 498 

Report  of  yisitation 498 

Superintendents    498 

MONROE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 666 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 639 
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MUNICIPAL  LODGING  H0U8B,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  page. 

Bed  capacity. 496 

Location 496 

Lodsers,   sUUsUcs 496 

Offlcen  and  employees,  number 496 

Report  of  rislUtion 496 

Superintendent    496 

NATIONAL  ARMENIA  AND   INDIA  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporation    110 

Object 110 

Office    110 

NATIONAL  CONPBRBNCB  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  THIRTY-FIRST. 

Officers   .• 149 

Representatives  of  Board  at 149 

Report   on 149 

Topics  considered  by 149 

NEWBURGH  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   vlsiUtion 529 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Department  of  Public  Charities: 

buildings,   improrements 492 

bureau  of  dependent  adults,  report  on 494 

bureau  of  dependent  children,  report  on 495 

report  on 492 

Dispensaries : 

statistics    concerning 456-457 

NEW    YORK    CITY    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITALS    AND    SCHOOLS.    RANDALL'S 
ISLAND. 

Bed  capacity 501 

Improvements    501-502 

Instruction 502 

Location   501 

Officers  and  employees 501 

Patients  and  Inmates,   statistics 501 

Report  of  visiUUon 501-502 

Superintendent    501 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM,  BROOKLYN  DIVISION. 

Bed  capacity 509 

Inmates,  statistics 509 

Location 609 

Officers  and  employees 509 

Repori  of  visitation 509-510 

Superintendent    509 

NEW    YORK    CITY    HOME    FOR    THIJ    AGED    AND    INFIRM,    MANHATTAN 
DIVISION. 

Bed  capacity 600 

Improvements   500 

Inmates,    statistics 500 

Location 500 

Officers  and  emplojrees 500 

Report  of  vlslUUcn 500-501 

Superintendent    500 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Building,   completion   of 497 

Location 497 

Report  of  visitation 497 

Superintendent    497 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  FARM  COLONY.  paoe. 

Bed  capacity 499 

Improyements   499 

Inmates,   statistics 499 

Location 499 

Officers  and  employees 499 

Report  of  vlslUtlon 499,  623 

Superintendent   499 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  / 

Capacity    321 

BsUbllsbed    321 

Expenditures 321 

Location 321 

Pupils : 

number 322 

education    of 323-324 

Receipts 321 

Report  of  committee  on 32 1-324 

NEW    YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION    OF    THE    DEAF    AND 
DUMB,  NEW  YORK. 

EsUblished    331 

Expenditures   331 

Pupils : 

number 381 

sex 331 

Receipts 331 

Report  of  committee  on 331-332 

NEW    YORK    LODGE    NO    1.    BENEVOLENT    AND    PROTECTIVE    ORDER    OF 
ELKS. 

Office    114 

Purposes  extended 114 

NEW  YORK  MOTHERS'  HOME  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  MI8BRIC0RDE. 

Office    113 

Purposes  extended 113 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  FIFTH. 

Committees    146 

Delegates,  number 146 

Officers  elected  for  1905 146 

Proceedings  of.     (See  Appendix  I.) 

Subjects  discussed 146 

NEW    YORK   STATE   HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    CARE    OF    CRIPPLED    AND    DE- 
FORMED CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVERSTRAW. 

Appropriation     30,  100 

reconunended  by  Board 80,  108 

Board  of  Managers 860 

Capacity 100 

Donations   343,  367 

Enlargement   necessary 344-845,  366 

Expenditures 100 

classified    43 

Location     349 

new 102 

Medical   sUff 361 

Officers   362 

Patients : 

classification 343-344,  353 

cost  of  maintenance 100,  348 

health    of 100,  367 

number 100,  343,  863 

arranged  by  cc*untles 44,  366 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL   FOR   THE   CARE    OF   CRIPPLED   AND    DE- 
FORMED CHILDREN,  WEST  HA VER8TRAW— Continued. 

PAGE. 

Physician,  resident 102,  367 

Receipts   100 

Report   of 347-357 

Report  of  committee  on 341-345 

Report    on 100-103 

Surgeon-in-cliief  and  superintendent,   report  of 363-357 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INCIPIENT  PUL- 
MONARY TUBERCULOSIS,  RAYBROOK. 
Appropriation    30,  104,  362 

recommended  by  Board 30,  105,  363 

Buildings  with  dates  of  contract  and  of  completion 41 

Capacity    103,  361 

Established    103 

Expenditures    103,  362 

classiflcd 43 

Opened    361 

Patients : 

number   103.  361 

arranged  by  counties 44 

Receipts    103,  361-362 

Report  of  committee  on 35^363 

Report    on 103-105 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD. 

Appropriation    30,  62,  202 

recommended  by  Board 30,  64,  204 

iiuildings  with  date^  of  contract  and  of  oompletion 33 

Capacity    61,  202 

Enlargement  necessary 62 

EPtablished    202 

Expenditures    62,  202 

classified    42 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 61.  202 

number    61,  202 

arranged  by  counties 44 

Needs    68,  177-178.  203-204 

Overcrowded    condition 177 

Receipts    '. 61.  202 

Report  of  committee  on 202-^204 

Report   on 61-64 

by  State  ChariUes  Aid  Association 163-164 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATAVIA. 

Appropriation 30,     97 

recommended  by  Board SO,  100 

Duildings  with  date  of  contr&ct  and  completion. 40 

Capacity    96,  819 

Established    '. 319 

Expenditures    97,  320 

clasdifled    43 

Needs 98-99 

Pupils  : 

ages   of 319-320 

attendance  of,  increase  in 319 

cost  of  support 96 

education  of 98,  320-321 

graduation  of 320 

number    96,  319 

arranged  by  counties 44 

Receipts    96,  820 

Report  of  committee  on 819-^21 

Report   on 96-100 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATH. 

Appropriation    30.  86 

recommended   by    Board 30,  88.  225 

Buildings,  with  dates  of  contract  and  completion 37 

Capacity   85,  224 

EsUblished    224 

Expenditures    85.  224 

classllled    '. 43 

Improvements    87 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 85,  224 

number   85,  224 

arranged  by  counties 44 

Needs 87-88,  224 

Receipts    85,  224 

Report  of  committee  on 224-225 

Report  on 85-88 

Tuberculosis  hospital  needed 224 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  HUDSON. 

Appropriation     30,     53 

recommended  by  Board 30.  57,  197 

Buildings,  with  dates  of  contract  and  of  completion 32 

Capacity    52,  194 

Commitments  to,  age  limit 12,  195-196 

EsUblished 174,  194 

Expenditures   53 

classified    42 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 52.   194 

number   62,  194 

arranged  by  counties 44 

Receipts    53,  194-195 

Report  of  committee  on 194-195 

Report   on 52-58 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  Association 164-165 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Established  .  .  .- 13,  66,  174,  205 

Site,  commission  to  select t3 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME,  OXFORD. 

Appropriation 30,     90 

recommended   by   Board 30,  91,  227 

Buildings,  with  dates  of  contract  and  completion 38 

Capacity   88.  225 

Established    225 

Expenditures    89.  226 

classified    43 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 89,  226 

number   89,  226 

arranged  by  counties 44 

Needs    90,  226-227 

Receipts    89,  226 

Report  of  committee  on 225-227 

Report   on 88-91 

Superintendent : 

appointment   of 90,  224 

death  of 224 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSP. 

Report  of  visitation 564 
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NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DBAF-MUTBS,  MALr)NB. 

Expenditures   334 

Improyementfi    334 

Pupils : 

number    331 

sex    331 

Increase   of 384 

graduated    334 

Receipts    334 

Report  of  committee  on 334-335 

Teachers    334 

NORTH  HEMPSTEAD  AND  OYSTER  BA^   ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   visitation 521 

NOTMAN.  CO-IMISSIONER  JOHN. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

Report  on  almshouses  in   Kings  county 507-515 

OFFICERS  OF  BOARD. 

Election    7 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   visiUtion 543 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 166 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report    of    visitation 543 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  Association 156-157 

ONTARIO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   visitation 565 

ORANGE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   visitation 520 

ORANGE  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME.   MIDDLBTOWN 522 

ORLEANS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 564 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS.      (See   Homes  for  ChildrMi.) 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS  AND  CHILDREN'S  HOMES. 

Report  of  committee  on 405-423 

OSWEGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 546 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   visitation 543 

OTSEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   ol   visitation 549. 

OWEN,  MRS.  ELIZA  C. 

Appointment    of 90 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  CITIES  OF  THE  STATE. 

StatiBtics  for  the  years  1902-1904 24-26 

PAUPERS.      (See  Poor.) 

PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dependent   aliens   in 14 

PLACING  OUT  OF  CHILDREN: 

Law  relating  to 434-436 

Placing  oul  officers 436 

Report  of  commlttne  on 431-487 

Results   of ^ 434 

Statistics   concerning 436-437 
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poor.  alibn.  paob. 

Appropriation    10 

necessary  for  needs  of 11 

Deportation   of 16 

unnecessarj  delay  in 870-371 

Expenditures    '. 117,  880 

Financial  benefits  resulting  from  remoral  of 118 

Number: 

in  penal  and  charitable  institutions 14-15 

provided  for 879 

returned  to  th6ir  homes 116-117.  867-880 

Report  of  committee 866-377 

Report  of  superintendent 877-881 

Report  on 116-118 

Statistics,   InTestlgatlon  of 14-16 

Transportation  of 17 

POOR.  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP,  THE. 

ConTention  of.  Appendix  II 

POOR  PERSONS. 

Expenditures   117 

Financial  benefits  resulting  from  removal  of 118 

Number : 

receiving  temporary  relief 24-26 

sent  out  In  the  State 116 

Report  on 116-118 

POOR.  STATE. 

Appropriation    10 

necessary  for  needs  of 11-12 

Defined 877-878 

Expenditures   879 

Number  provided   for 378 

removed  to  their  homes 878 

Report  of  committee  on 866-377 

Report  of  superintendent  on 115.  377-381 

POUGHKEEPSIE  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of  visitation 619 

PRESENTATION  DAY  NURSERY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Incorporation    Ill 

Object Ill 

Ofllce    Ill 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  LAW. 

Compliance  with.  In  homes  for  children 139-140 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 620 

RECEPTION  HOSPITAL. 

Incorporation    Ill 

Object    Ill 

Office Ill 

RBEDER,  R.  R. 

Suggestions  of.  for  the  training  of  children 424-425 

REFORMATORIES.    . 

Report   of    committee   on 173-206 

REFORMATORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Inmates,  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 23 

REFORMATORIES  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

Inmates,   number 22 

remaining  from   1900-1904 23 
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rbn8sblabr  county  almshouse.  paob. 

Report  of   vIslUtion 582 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 520 

ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM,  ROME. 

Appropriation    30.     75 

recommended   by   Board 30.    78,  219 

Buildings  with  dates  of  contract  and  completion 85 

Capacity 74,  209 

Enlargement  necessary 29.  76,  216 

BsUbllshed     19,  216 

Expenditures    76,  216 

olasslOed    42 

HosplUl   neodod 217 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 75 

employment 78 

number    75.  209 

arranged   by   counties 44 

Ncods    77,    217-219 

Population    19,  162 

Receipts    74,  216 

Report  of  committee  on 216-219 

Report    on 74-79 

Report  on  by  SU*e  Charities  Aid  Asrociatlon .- 161-163 

ROSENDALB.  COMMISSIONER  SIMON  W. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Third  Judicial  District 525-533 

SAGE.  OMAR  V. 

Retirement  of 65 

ST.    JOSEPHS   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   IMPROVED   INSTRUCTION   OF    DEAF- 
MUTES. 

Expenditures     333 

Pupile : 

number    331 

sex    331 

SUte,    number 333 

private,     number 333 

county,    number 333 

Receipts     333 

Report  of  committee  on 333 

ST.   LAWRENCE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of    vlftiution 639 

SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL  OF  BROOKLYN. 

incorporation     112 

Object     112 

Office    112 

SANATORIA   FOR   CONSUMPTIVES. 

Report  of  committee  on ^ 359-363 

SARATOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of    vlslUtlon 539 

SCANLAN.  COMMISSIONER  MICHAEL  J. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of    visiUtlon 539 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of    visitation 581 
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SCHUYLER  COUNTY,  POOR  OP.                                                                                         page. 
Report  of   vtolUtloD 649 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Pupils,  number  remaining  from  1900-1904 ^ 23 

SCHOOL^  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Bzpendituree 320 

Fire    drill 108 

Location '  331 

Names    381 

Pupils    331 

number 328,  331 

increase   in 328 

remaining   from   1900-1904 23 

sex    331 

Receipts 329 

SENECA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 565 

SISTERS  MARIANITES.OF  HOLY  CROSS  FROM  LE  MANS,  SARTHB,  PRANCE. 

Incorporation    110 

Object    Ill 

Office ^11 

SMITH,  COMMISSIONER  STEPHEN. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

Reeleotlon  of,  as  vice-president 7 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS   IN   THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Appropriation     30,  65 

recommended  by  tbe  Board 30,  67 

Capacity 64 

Expenditures 64 

classified 42 

Girls'  department  discontinued 66 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 64 

number    64 

arranged   by  counties 44 

Needs    66 

Receipts   64 

Removal    of 66 

Report  on 64-67 

Superintendent : 

retirement    cf 66 

Felected    66 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Incorporated    1 10 

Object    110 

Office    110 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

Homes  for,  report  of  committee  on 223-227 

Number    in    Inrtitutlons 22 

STANDING   COMMITTEES   OP   THE   BOARD 8-9 

STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN   POOR 116 

STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

Date/t   of  contract 381 

Inmates : 

ages  from  1873-1904 385 

changes  during  1904 .^82 
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STATB  ALM8UOU8BS--Goiitinued.  PJuam. 

chances  from   1873-1904 384 

expendltorofl  for  support  and  remorals 387 

number  and  sex  from  1873-1904 383 

years  of  commitment 386 

Location    '.....  381 

Name 381 

STATB  BOARD  OP  CHARITIB8. 

Appropriations    9-10 

recommended  for  needs  of 10-12 

ChariUble  leglslaUon  for  1904 12-14 

Cbarltr  legislation  for  three  centuries  in  New  Tork 17-18 

Committees 8-9 

Election  of  ofBcers 7 

lUTesticatlon  of  inunlfratlon  br 14-17 

Lefflslatloo   recommended  by 28 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  exhibit  of 17 

Members: 

attendance  ft  meetlnfs ^ 5-8 

date  of  appointment 4 

Minute  relaUTe  to  Byron  M.  OhUd 7 

Number  and  classification  of  beneflciaries  In  institutions  subject  to  inspec- 
tion of 22 

Offlcers,    election    of 7 

STATB  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Children  plaoed  out  bjr 161 

Report    of 149-165 

Summary  of  work  of 149-150 

STATB  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FBBBLB-MINDED  WOMEN,  NEWARK 

Appropriations     '. 30,     71 

recommended  by  Board 30,  74,  215-216 

Buildings  with  dates  of  contract  and  of  completion 34 

Capacity   70,  209 

Enlargement    necessary 29,     72 

Established     '.. 19,  213 

Bxi>enditurea    70,  218 

classified    42 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support ^ 70 

number     70,  209 

arranged   by   counties 44 

Needs    73,    214-215 

Population     .• 19 

Receipts    70,  213 

Report  of  committee  on 213-216 

Report   on 70-74 

by  Bute  ChariUes  Aid  Association 158-160 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER. 

Appropriation     30,  46 

recommended  by  Board 30,  52 

Capacity    46.  178 

Commitments   to 12 

Correspondence  of  managers  with  architects 185-190 

Cost  of  new  property 179 

BsUblished    178 

Expenditures 46 

classified 42 

Girls'  department  discontinued .■..;.*...*?..■.'.  12,  173 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER— Continued. 

Inmates :  pagb. 

cost  of  support  of 46 

number    46 

arranged   by  counties 44 

Needs 193-194 

Plan  of  group  of  buildings 190-191 

Reoeipts     46 

Removal  to  rural  site 61,  174,  179 

Report  of  committee  on 178-194 

Report 46-52 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS.     (See  Institutions,  State.) 

STATE  POOR.     (See  Poor,  State.) 

STEUBEN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 665 

STEWART,  COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM  R. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 4 6 

Report  on  almshouses  In  First  Judicial  District 485-506 

STODDARD,  COMMISSIONER  ENOCH  V. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 6 

Reelection  of,  as  president 7 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Seventh  Judicial  District 553-558 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 622 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME. 

Report  of  visitation 622 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 631 

SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Appropriation 80,  68 

recommended  by  Board 30,   70,  218 

Capacity   67,  209 

Educational  work  at 68 

Established     18.  211 

Expenditures    67,   211-212 

classified    42 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support • 67 

health 69,  212 

number 67,  209 

arranged   by   counties 44 

transfer  of  certain  ones  recommended 20,  69 

Needs    69,  218 

Overcrowded  condition 20 

Population   18 

Reoeipts    67,  211 

Report  of  committee  on 211-218 

Report  on 67-70 

Ventilation    69 

THOMAS,  COMMISSIONER  RALPH  W. 

Record  of  attendance  at  mf etiugs 6 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Pixth  Judicial  District -547-552 

THOMAS    ASYLUM    FOR    ORPHAN    AND    DESTITUTE    INDIAN    CHILDREN, 
IROQUOIS. 

Appropriation 30,  94,  340 

recommended  by  Board % . .  ^  .80,     96 

Buildings,  with  dates  of  contract  and  completion ^ 39 
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thomas  asylum  for  orphan  and  destitute  indian  children. 

IROQUOIS — Continued.  pagk. 

Capacity   92.  340 

Dormitories,  conditio^  of 339-340 

Expenditures     92 

classlfled 43 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 92 

number  22,     92 

arranged   by   counties 44 

Maintenance    of 340 

Needs    95.  340 

Orercrowded    condition 95 

Receipts 92 

Report   of   committee    on 337-340 

Report   on 92-96 

TIOOA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   vlsiUtion 549 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   yisiUUon 549 

ULSTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

BuIldiBC*>   plans  approved 115 

Report   of  TislUtion 531 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Records   of 16 

VETERANS  IN  ALMSHOUSES. 

Law  concerning 482-483 

WARREN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   TisIUUon 589 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation 639 

WAYNE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 655 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of   visitation 521 

by  SUte   Charities  Aid   Association 157 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN.  ALBION. 

Appropriation    .•. 30,     59 

recommended  by  Board 30,  61,  202 

Capacity    58,  198 

Enlargement  necessary 59 

BsUblisbed 198 

Expenditures  58 

classified    42 

Inmates  : 

cost  of  support 58,  198 

number     58,  198 

arranged   by   counties 44 

increase    in 59 

Needs 177,  199 

Overcrowded  condition 177 

Receipts    68,  198 

Report  of  committee  on 198-202 

Report  on .58-61 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION   FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  ROCHBSTBR. 

Expenditures  884 

Pupils : 

aufliber 381 

sex    881 
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Ck>ntinued.  page. 

Receipts   334 

Report  of  committee  on 334 

WHITE  PLAINS   HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Certificate  of  Incorporation  amended 114 

Office    114 

WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BATAVIA. 

Appropriation    14 

WYOMING  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   yisitation 565 

by  SUte  Charities  Aid  AssoclaUon 168 

YATES  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report   of   visitation 555 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 158 
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